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Writers and Readers 


Illustrated Notes of Authors, Books and the Drama 


N the hunt for book titles it is aston- 
ishing that more duplications, or, to 
borrow from the Greck grammar, 
reduplications do not occur than is 
actually the case. We are all familiar 
with the publishers’ entertaining tales 
of Mr. So-and-So’s futile efforts to find 
an unappropriated name for his “thrill- 
ing” story, although we may smile at 
his efforts to advertise the book in this 
manner. What would we say, however, 
were we to be informed that no less an 
author than Sir Gilbert Parker had ap- 
propriated unchanged, and of course 
unknowingly, the title of one of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’s stories for 
his latest and most popular novel? Yet 
such is the case, and “The Right of 
Way” is the novel in question. A 
decade or more ago, Mr. Davis wrote 
and published a story by this name, and 
it is included in the collection of his 
short stories published by Harper & 
Brothers. Few people, it may be, read 
the story nowadays, but there it is, and 
it would seem that Mr. Davis had the 
right of way. 

An even more striking example of 
identity of title occurs in the collection 


of children’s stories by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, published by the Macmillan 
Company under the name “Tell Me a 
Story and Other Stories.” The second 
story in the volume bears the unusual 
polyglot title “Herr Baby.” Unfor- 
tunately this same name had already 
been used for a story by the German 
author, Mite Kremnitz, who has writ- 
ten extensively in collaboration with 
Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania. 
Frau Kremnitz’s story, which covers 
only forty pages, was published only 
in pamphlet, although deserving of 
preservation in more permanent form. 
She is best known by her novel, “Aus- 
gewanderte,” which gives a striking 
picture of Roumania, where the au- 
thor’s husband was for many years 
court physician. Certainly the identity 
of title in this instance is remarkable, to 
say the least. 


O call “Merely Mary Ann” a 
drama would be to give quite the 
most charming character-study 
of the season a misnomer: for Mr. 
Zangwill has made of his little slavey 
an admixture of humanity and loncli- 
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ness that absorbs and dominates the 
slender thread of a plot, and depends 
not so much on situation as on heart 
interest. Acting that has to deal with 
the delicate shades of an inexperienced 
yet normal soul, and that has to depict 
the almost primitive simplicity of emo- 
tion, is a difficult task, which is strik- 
ingly met by Miss Robson. In the 
hands of one of unresponsive tempera- 
ment the little slavey would have suf- 
fered in drama; here it is not ‘Merely 
Mary Ann,” but a great deal Miss 
Robson. 


T is a new photograph of Miss Nance 
O’Neil that, in this number of Tue 
Reaper Macazine, is reproduced 

for the first time. Elsewhere appears 
an appreciation of her wonderful per- 
formance in the new Sudermann play, 
which recently had its first night at 
Boston. Mr. John D. Barry is a dra- 
matic critic, thoroughly seasoned by 
exposure to innumerable first nights, 
yet he writes of Miss O’Neil and her art 
with an enthusiasm that is refreshing. 


quiet tastes and quaint humor, went 

into a large clothing house to leave 
an order for a suit ef clothes. He had 
been there about a year before, but on 
the present occasion he had fallen into 
the hands of a new clerk. Having been 
measured and the arrangements made 
when he should call to try the garments 
on, he proceeded to depart, when the 
clerk held him up. 

“I beg your pardon,” the clerk said, 
“but will you be kind enough to leave 
a deposit on your order?” 

“Of course not,” replied Mr. Haw- 
thorne, perfectly convinced that he 
would pay for the goods on delivery. 
“T have had clothes made here before 
and paid for them.” 

“But it is a rule of the house, sir, to 
leave a deposit, and T can’t break it,” 
urged the clerk. 


Joust Hawthorne, a gentleman of 
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“And it is my rule never to leave a 
deposit,” insisted Mr. Hawthorne. 

“We can not accept the order with 
out it, sir,” said the clerk. 

“I suppose not,” admitted Mr. Hav- 
thorne, meekly. ‘When the irresistible 
is about to meet the insurmountable 
there is only one way to avert annihils- 
tion. You may cancel the order. 
day.” 


HEN James Whitcomb Riley 

and Homer Davenport first met, 

and it was very recently, they 
became old friends before they had time 
to be new acquaintances. It was the 
immediate mutual recognition of good 
fellowship. The poet and the artist 
were forgotten, and before Mr. Daven 
port had related his second anecdote it 
was suggested, since Mr. Riley poss 
for the photographer and the dentist 
with equal fortitude, that they have 
their pictures taken “in unison.” The 
result of the camera’s work is repro 
duced on another page of this maga” 
zine. It speaks for itself. The coup- 
lets Mr. Riley added to the photograph 
that went to Mr. Davenport. 


R. Davenport, who is now a free- 
lance cartoonist, has been booked 
by the Pond Agency for a lim- 
ited number of “talks,” illustrated by 
cartoons done in full view of the audi- 
ence. Before Mr. Davenport’s first ap- 
pearance it was thought that the “talk” 
would serve merely as text to bind the 
cartoons together. But his lecture, 95 
a lecture, was such a success that the 
drawings were almost forgotten. The 
truth is that it is not so much what he 
savs, or what he draws, though both are 
admirable: it is Davenport, the man. 


ITH this number The Bishop’s 
Carriage closes its door for 
the Inst time. Its progress 
through Tur Reaper’s pages has been 
marked by many demonstrations of 
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popular approval. In the first chapter, 


Nance Olden won her way into the 
Bishop’s carriage and into the dear old 
gentleman’s heart. In the last, she is 
found again in the purple-lined ecclesi- 
astical chariot, but in addition to the 
Bishop’s heart she has now won Ober- 
muller’s and that of every reader who 
knows a good girl when he meets her 
and who loves a brave fight that wins 
against cruel circumstance and discour- 
aging odds. 

We can not believe that Nancy was 
born a thief ; at least she was not a born 
thief. She was simply born into thiev- 
ery. After leaving the “Cruelty” she 
fell into the light-fingered hands of 
Tom Dorgan and had she had the blood 
in her veins she would have been lost 
forever. But when she got her chance 
—and all thieves probably get theirs— 
she buried Dorgan with the dead past 
and “made good,” as she would have 
put it. 

Miss Miriam Michelson, the creator 
of Nance and her amusing adventures, 
is a brilliant young woman with an in- 
teresting newspaper experience that 
covers assignments from New York to 
San Francisco. Her likeness appears 
on another page of this number. 


HERE is a vast difference in the 
way that well-known men accept 
the appreciative remarks of their 

friends and the public. Many celebri- 
ties take flattery as their natural right, 
while some are bored. But he who com- 
bines pleasure and modesty under that 
very great trial of receiving a compli- 
ment—face toe face—is rare. Tn this 
gentle art, Mr. Louis Evan Shipman 
excels. 

At a social gathering an enthusiastic 
girl was introduced to the young play- 
wright, and, taking a long breath, she 
began at once: “Oh, Tam so glad to 
meet you, Mr. Shipman! [ve wanted 
so much to tell vou how delighted [am 
with your play, ‘D’Arey of the 
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Guards’! Mamma 1s awfully fussy 
about what I see. But I begged to go 
tc your play—every one went when it 
came here. Well, I can’t tell you what 
a joy—and what a relief dear old 
D’Arcy was to us! When the curtain 
went down on the first act, instead of 
desperately reading our programmes 45 
we usually do, we were just as comfort- 
able as could be, and we were not the 
least ashamed to be there and spoke to 
every one we knew—without the slight- 
est embarrassment !” 

“Pm very glad you liked my little 
play,” answered Mr. Shipman, with a 
smile of boyish pleasure and amuse- 
ment, “and I am delighted to know that 
nothing was done or said to distress you: 
I tried to write a play that we could 
take our parents to without any 
qualms.” 


ISS Helen Keller differs from 
most biind persons in being ut- 
able to distinguish between ut- 

ter darkness and strong light; but, like 
many that are deaf, she does occasion- 
ally hear—or rather feel—pronouneed 
sounds. For instance, she experiences 
great pleasure by touching a piano ut 
some point where it vibrates as her 
friends play. That she can get any 
mnclody this way seems impossible, al- 
though the vibrations are such a de- 
light to her that she fancies she hears 
the air. Ordinary sounds, such as the 
roar of the streets or the laughing and 
talking of yersons whom she is not ac- 
tually touching, are absolutely Jost to 
her, but still sometimes she fancies she 
hears things. 

One Summer afternoon Miss Keller 
was sitting on the porch of a country 
house with a friend. She sat poring 
over a book of Greek poems, only stop- 
ping once to observe to her friend that 
she felt a storm gathering. At last it 
grew black, but the student went right 
on with her reading by her finger tips, 
which is not dependent upon such pass- 
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ing things as light. Lightning flashed 
boldly, and even struck a tree fifty 
yards away, but its dashes of wonder- 
ful light were unfelt in any way by the 
girl. Soon there came a peal of thun- 
der that suggested the end of the 
world. At this Miss Keller took her 
fingers from the sheet of raised letters 
before her, and, turning to the place 
where she knew her friend to be sitting, 
she said in her sweet way: 

“What did you drop, dear—your 
pencil?” 


ROFESSOR Trent of Columbia 

has published ‘A History of 

American Literature,” which is 
really valuable. He has had the excel- 
lent judgment to stop short of living 
writers, and even about those not long 
dead he warns us that criticism to-day 
can not be at all final. While his book 
lacks the interesting extravagances of 
Professor Wendell’s, it is, on the other 
hand, a little too colorless. Disinter- 
estedness is undoubtedly the best point 
a critic can have, but he should have 
interest,—a vivid interest in his work. 
However, this is a worthy, sane, and 
readable book, with a good index. 


RS. Ruth McEnery Stuart, the 
well-known writer of negro sto- 
ries, has not infrequently es- 

sayed verse with gratifying success. 
Those who have heard her give readings 
from her works are probably familiar 
with her poem, “My Tiger Lily,” which 
is likely to be called for by enthusiastic 
admirers on such occasions. Mrs. Stu- 
art, however, is not the only member of 
her family whom the muse has enticed. 
Her sister, Miss McEnery, has also on 
one or two occasions given rein to her 
fancy and lisped in numbers since the 
numbers came. Miss McEnery, there- 
fore, was recently much elated to read 
this opening paragraph in a critical 
notice of one of Mrs. Stuart’s poems: 
“Mrs. Stuart not infrequently shows 
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the same delicate touch and felicity of 
expression which characterizes in so 
marked a degree the poetry of her sis- 
ter, Miss McEnery.” 


T is gratifying to know that “Phe- 
nixiana,” that almost forgotten clas- 
sic of Amcrican humor, has been re- 

published, although the violent yellow 
cover, suggestive of the glorified dime 
novel, is somewhat inappropriate to 
the tone of the letter-press—to use one 
of the author’s own words—which in 
its wildest moments of exaggerated 
whimsicality never loses its formal dig- 
nity. The name of the editor of the 
new edition, Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, 
and of the illustrator, Mr. E. W. Kem- 
ble, appears on the cover, but, oddly 
enough, the author’s is omitted—Cap- 
tain G. H. Derby. Mr. Bangs in his 
introduction is more agreeable to read, 
thus serious, than he is sometimes when 
being funny. He realizes that he is in 
the presence of a true humorist, and far 
from being patronizing, is rather win- 
somely ingenuous, and says his little 
say in the best possible manner. Under 
the pen name Phenix, Captain Derby 
contributed much to the cheerful side 
of life as it was lived in his day and we 
are thankful to have his book accessi- 
ble even though the new edition is not 
all that could be desired. With Arte- 
mus Ward’s volume it stands as one of 
the corner-stones of a fabric we all take 
great pride in,—American humor. As 
Mr. Bangs says, it is as fresh to-day 
as it was a half century ago: in a cer- 
tain paradoxical way it is amazingly 
fresh. Several jokes still current, 
which we are likely to think old, we are 
yet astonished to find old enough to be 
here: there is the famous “Saw yer” 
joke,—there is “How sharper than a 
serpent’s thanks it is to have a toothless 
child,”’—there is “Au reservoir,””—and 
“craw fish” as a verb,—these are old 
jests, but they are not antiquated ones. 
Two points that scem peculiarly apro- 
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pos are perhaps fortuitous—on page 
213, the author mentions a man who 
was known as “Truthful James,” and 
the poem on page 158, speaks of stores, 


“Which are kept by the children of 


Zion, 

Where they sell their goods bort at 
auction 

At seven times more than they 
costed,” 


—which more probably refers to Mor- 
mons or Jews than prophctically to 
Dowieites. 

The book is well worth reading: for 
though its fun is seldom of the kind 
that reduces you to helpless laughter, 
it is generally diverting. The author’s 
style, while not devoid of faults, is still 
remarkably smooth and admirable. 
Even if he were not funny, he would 
make pleasant reading, because of a 
considerable fluency in narration and in 
description. His satire is kindly and 
not very deep; and it is, characteristic- 
ally, his whimsicality that most amuses 
us. The storics of the military survey 
with its go-it-ometer (in which Cap- 
tain Derby seems to have anticipated 
the invention of the pedometer), and of 
the dentist’s machine, are told with an 
admirable restraint in the use of mate- 
rials, and deserve to be as famous as 
Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, Max Ade- 
ler’s Mormon father, and Mark Twain’s 
jumping frog,—with, in short, the lit- 


tle masterpicces of purely American. 


humor. 


“ HAT docs Caspar Whitney 
W say about the team this 
week ?” was the question that 

college men, a few years back, used to 
ask each other regularly through the 
fall and spring. The pages of Har- 
per’s Weekly were cagerly scanned for 
the utterances of this sporting oracle. 
No one discussed the ranking of play- 
ers with such authority as he; no one 
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created such consternation when he at- 
tacked the amateur standing of some 
baseball or football chieftain; and 
probaby no onc has had so great an in- 
fluence in rendering American athletics 
clean, honest and above board. 

To make him editor of Outing was 
only a natural recognition of this serv- 
ice. In his new capacity his field of re- 
view and criticism has been extended to 
the whole range of outdoor sports. He 
discusses with the same intimate knowl- 
edge polo, moose-hunting, lacrosse, row- 
ing, ouananiche-fishing, tennis, golf, 
yachting, horse-racing and automobil- 
ing. Mr. Whitney passed the entrance 
examinations for Harvard, but instead 
of following a prescribed course spent 
his time traveling, hunting and explor- 
ing. Later on he was graduated from 
St. Matthew’s College in California,— 
after which more traveling, hunting 
and exploring. He is the author of 
“A Sporting Pilgrimage,” “On Snow 
Shoes to the Barren Grounds,” and 
“Hawaiian America.” 


HE following is quoted from a 
letter written by Mr. Kennedy, 
the husband of Miss Mathewson, 

the contemporary creator, or recreator, 
of Everyman, in the play of that name: 

“The costumes, scenery, accessories, 
and the general scheme of the ‘business’ 
of Everyman were solely duc to Mr. 
William Pocl, the founder of the Eliz- 
abethan Society of England, but to 
Mrs. Kennedy is due everything that 
translates the part into a living real- 
ity—not only those little subtleties of 
‘business? and = stage-movement that 
make her performance a model of dra- 
matic technique, but also that deep 
psychological understanding, and that 
spiritual exaltation, that give it unity, 
consistence, and ‘grip’. In the purely 
psychological analysis of the play, I 
suppose I must say that she was partly 
indebted to mysclf—to four lectures 
that I delivered in London at Mr. Pocl’s 
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request, at the time that he first pro- 
duced the play there. 

“The main points in this analysis 
took regard (first), of the increasingly 
narrowing rings of objective influence 
to which Everyman makes his appeal 
for company in his long journey: 
commencing with Fellowship—the out- 
ermost ring of all—he finally appeals 
to Goods—of all the objectives (so to 
speak) of the soul, the term nearest of 
all. Then (secondly) the subjective 
analysis begins, and this also is worked 
out relentlessly, until finally only the 
naked soul itself returns to its God, the 
Good Deeds ‘following after.’ 

“Again, another thread in the sym- 
bolism of the story we discovered in the 
fact that Everyman, up to the point of 
penance, seems to be merely man in the 
single, personal, you-and-I sense of the 
word; but after that point he takes on 
a double symbolism, typifying Christ, 
the ‘All-man’; following out which 
hint, my wife converted (mentally) the 
great prayer into the agony of Geth- 
semane, the procession into the way of 
the Cross, the failure of the soul’s out- 
ermost functions into the denial of 
Peter and the forsaking of the disci- 
ples: all of which, though it may seem 
singularly obvious and crude as set 
down here, does not seem to have been 
perceived originally by the producer of 
the play. Moreover, I should like to 
say, too, that it matters little whether 
the audience directly or intellectually 
perceives my wife’s intention in these 
points; but it means practically every- 
thing that she should perceive it—else 
the true unity and consistency of the 
part were impossible. 

“We understood Knowledge to rep- 
resent practically the Church—the 
Bride of Christ in Herself as distinct 
from the Church in function—as sym- 
bolized through Confession: a mediwval 
distinction which I think is worth no- 
ticing: Knowledge here, of course, 
meaning divine knowledge (the Church 
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being the depository thereof) as dis- 
tinct from discretion—the mere dis- 
cerning, separating, intellectual fac- 
ulty—who fails finally with the 
rest. 2. 

“The order in which the four ab- 
stractions fade away is interesting— 
and my wife tries to convey their import 
by her acting: Beauty first—the outer- 
most expression of the soul; then 
Strength, which underlics and quick- 
ens beauty; next Discretion—that 
which, among other functions, directs 
Strength; and lastly the five metaphys- 
ical wits, or what one may call the in- 
stincts of Discretion. Then the soul 
itself is left free.” 


“ HERE is nobody,” said Macau- 
lay, “second to Shakespeare; 
but among those who come near- 

est to being second, we must give the 

leading place to that wonderful young 
woman, Jane Austen.” 

It will be obvious why the two names 
quoted suggest Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, when one reflects that he was 
born on Shakespeare’s 289th birthday, 
and that he is able to “wring a tear,” if 
not, like Jane Austen, “out of a shoc- 
string,” at least out of the humble and 
despised. 

“There never was a love like to my 
love,” is the reply the Southerner can 
make to Northern people who would be 
glad to interfere with the negro ques- 
tion; and this true affection for the 
darky and the darky’s utter devotion ia 
return,—with the poignant pathos that 
has resulted during and since the War, 
—have been nobly described by Mr. 
Page. 

No Virginian has more painstaking- 
ly portrayed the dignity and the noble 
dejection of the fine old commonwealth, 
once ranked alongside of France in the 
British King’s titles, once trodden un- 
der foot and reconstructed, but always 
cherished with a yearning and touching 
patriotism by her sons and her son’s 
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sons and her daughter’s daughters. Of 
her sons, Thomas Nelson Page has been 
eager and successful in spreading her 
assured fame abroad in a succession of 
novels and short stories, which have 
taken his name from among those of 
“Southern writers,” and placed it in the 
list of “American novelists.” 


IGNOR Enrico Caruso, whose voice 
S has won him a sure haven in the 
hearts of New York opera-goers, 
—so that his name is often and calmly 
mentioned alongside that of Jean de 
Reszke,—makes more than one ap- 
peal for popularity. In “L’Elisir 
d’ Amore,” for instance, not only did his 
pure, melting tones, his sobbing deliv- 
ery of the aria in the last act, rouse the 
audience to a pitch of ‘“rough-house,” 
and produce the dilemma,—cither an 
encore or the show stops here,—but in 
the same opera his comic acting tickled 
the brains as much as his singing did 


jo 


CARUSO, THE GREAT TENOR 
ONE OF HIS CARICATURES OF HIMSELF 
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the hearts of his hearers. A tenor who 
can produce bel canto while eating an 
apple, may be fat, but he has his grip 
on the good will of his audience. 

But it is not only in acting that Sig- 
nor Caruso shows his humorous skill. 
His caricature of himself in “La 
Bohéme,” which we reproduce, proves 
that he possesses that very core of hu- 
mor, the power to see himself humorous- 
ly. At the same time, it does him the 
simple justice of not concealing that he 
is a fine-featured man. 

He has gone from us now,—tempo- 
rarily, we hope: and in Monte Carlo 
may he win the admiration that is more 
sure than some of the winnings of that 
gay town. 4 rivederci, Caruso. 


R. Alden, editor of Harper’s 
Magazine, is one of the kindli- 
est of men, but there are times 

when even his patience is put to the 
sublimest test. Among those who used 
to come to see him with manuscript for 
the magazine was a sloppy newspaper 
writer, who so persistently insisted on 
Mr. Alden’s accepting some of his stuff 
that the editor lost patience and said 
something that was not highly compli- 
mentary to the applicant. 

“Oh,” said that person, with a sniff, 
“you think that way of me, do you? 
Well, I hope you will excuse me for 
living.” 

“Certainly I will,” responded Mr. 
Alden, gently enough now, “but I don’t 
see how your readers ever can.” 

Since which event that one doesn’t go 
to see Mr. Alden any more. 


T the corner of Seventeenth Street 
and Irving Place, in New York 
City, stands a little three-story 

frame house with a wonderfully inter- 
esting history—a history that appeals 
at once to all readers and all lovers of 
American literature. It is the old home 
of Washington Irving, the house in 
which the great author wrote many of 
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his charming books. The house stands 
to-day practically unaltered—as it was 
when Irving built it and lived in it. 
The house is noticeable to the passer- 
by for the reason that, although it faces 
on Irving Place (named after the 
author), there is no entrance there. In- 
stead, there is a pretty sheltered bal- 
cony, the entrance being on the side 
street. On this balcony Irving spent 
many hours, and it is said that there he 
often wrote at a little table, as he 
watched the ships pass up and down the 


East River, the view to the river being 
then entirely unobstructed. 

Miss Elizabeth Marbury, the well- 
known international dramatic agent, 
and Miss Elsie de Wolfe, now live in 
the old dwelling-house. 


N the April number Israel Zangwill 
will begin a series of short essays, 
under the general heading Without 

Prejudice. At present Mr. Zangwill is 
in Spain, where so many tourists have 
turned for their winter sojourn. 


Drawn by E. Warde Blaisdell 
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“AUNT NANCY,” said Ned, “I wish 
you’d tell me what relation Molly 
Cotton-tail was to Mr. Hare.” 

“Relation?” she asked; “you mean 
wat a-kin wuz she? No kin ’tall, 
’scusin’ by ma’iage; ’kase she wuz his 
wife, chil’; an’ atter she live wid him so 
long time, she got ez trickish ez w’at he 
wuz, an’ dat’s sayin’ a heap. She wuz 
a mighty smart ooman, an’ she knowed 
how ter read an’ write, an’, w’at’s mo’, 
she cu’d mummick de writin’ er mos’ any 
pusson she wanter, an’ dat come nigh 
gittin’ her inter a hull passel er trouble 
onct, but she wuz so slick she wiggle’ out 
jes’ in time. Hit wuz lak dis: Fox he 
done tried his han’ at huntin’ an’ fishin’ 
an’ farmin’ widout mekin’ much uv a 
fist at any un ’em, an’ las’ he set him up 
a li] sto” at de cross-roads; one’r dese 
yer sto’s whar de folks brings a li’! haid- 
turn er truck an’ trades hit fer bacon 
an’ meal. 

“One day Mis’ Molly Cotton-tail, she 
done runned outer sump’n ter eat, an’ 
de chillen wuz hongry an’ baiggin’ fer 
vittles. She say to husse’f: ‘Dese chil- 
len gwine run me ’stracted. I hatter 
stay home yer an’ lissen at all der bod- 
derment w’iles der paw goes cavawtin’ 
roun’ de kyountry enj’yin’ hisse’f 
mightly. °Tain’ fair. But nemmine, 
I gotter feed dese chillen, an’ I knows 
w’at I gwine do.’ 

“Wid dat she sot down an’ tucken a 
piece er paper an’ a ink-bottle an’ a 


quill, an’ she stuck de quill behime one 
year an’ sot dar studyin’ an’ runnin’ 
her fingers thu her hya’r ’twel she got 
de marter all fix up in her min’. Den 
she tucken de quill an’ writ a order ter 
Mistah Fox fer a bag er meal an’ a 
shoulder er meat, an’ she tuck an’ signed 
Mis’ Fox’s name to hit, jes’ ’zackly de 
way she done seed Mis’ Fox write her 
name one time. Den she sot down in de 
do’ an’ wait fer some pusson ter pass by. 
Fus’ news you know, yer come Mistah 
B’ar amblin’ down de road. By dat 
time he fergit how Mis’ Molly done 
laugh at him ’bout de punkins, an’ w’en 
she mek her manners to him, nice an’ 
proper, he arnser mighty p’litely. She 
ain’ knowin’ how he gwine treat ’er, but 
w’en she see ’twuz all right she ’mence 
muchin’ him, ’kase she wuz a gre’t han’ 
ter flatter folks, an’ w’en she git things 
wu’k up ter de proper p’int, she say: 
‘*Scuse me, Mistah B’ar, I is ’sentially 
a backwu’d ooman an’ I hates ter ax 
favers, but my chillen is hongry an’ no 
vittles in de house an’ der paw f?um 
home. I be might’ly ’bleeged, suh, ef 
you leave dis order fer me at de cross- 
roads sto’ an’ bring me de vittles on yo’ 
way back.’ 

“B’ar he say ’twon’t be no trouble, 
an’ he tucken de order an’ lef’ hit at de 
sto’ an’ den got de bacon an’ meal on de 
way back an’ fetched hit ter Mis’ Molly. 
*Twan’t long ’fo’ *twuz all et up, an’ 
*twan’t long, neener, ’fo’ Mistah Fox 
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fine out de vittles wuz lef? wid Mis’ 
Molly stidder wid his own ol’ ooman, 
an’ he ’clar he gwine git even wid ’er fer 
forgin’ his ol’ ooman’s name. 

“Mis’ Hyar’ she ain’ knowin’ he 
foun’ her out, so one day she go inter de 
sto’ ter trade, biggitty ez you please, 
an’ he up an’ ax ’er fer ter keep sto’ a 
minnit wiles he step out. She kinder 
smell a mouse, an’ she tell him she ain’ 
got time fer ter tarry. Den he tucken 
her by de scruff er de neck an’ tie her up 
good an’ tight, an’ he say, sezee: ‘Uh- 
huh! Forge my ol’ ooman’s name, will 
you? Eat up my meal an’ bacon, hey? 
Trash er de worl’! I gwine go out an’ 
git me a cowhide an’ gin you de bes’ 
larrupin’ you uver has had er uver is 
gwine ter git.’ 

‘*He went out an’ lef? ’er dar studyin’ 
*bout de fix she wuz in, an’ mos’ pussons 
’ud ’a felt skeerder an’ skeerder ev’y 
minnit, but, bless yo’ soul, Mis’ Hyar’ 
wan’t faze’ by hit. She start in ter hum- 
min’ one’r dese gaily ol’ darnsin’ chunes 
an’ pattin’? wid her footses, ’kase her 
han’s wuz tied behime her. Las’ she 
bus’ out at de top uv her voice inter de 
wu’ds er de song: 


‘Sam, Sam wuz a funny ol’ man, 
Fried his meat in a fryin’ pan, 
Combed his haid wid a wagon-wheel, 
Died wid de toofache in his heel.’ 


“Bout dis time some un come sa’n- 
terin? down de road an’ year de noise 
an’ poke his haid in de do.” Who shu’d 
dat be but Mistah B’ar, an’ he say, 
sezee: ‘Hey, Mis’ Molly Cotton-tail, 
w’at de meanin’ er all dis racket, an’ 
wat you doin’ all snarl’ up in dat 
rope?’ 

* ©Well,’ she “low, ‘I come yer ter git 
some colamel fer my sick chil’, an’ Mis- 
tuh Sly-fox he up an’ tell me he gwine 
gin a party at his house to-night, an’ 
he ax me fer ter stay an’ jine in de fun, 
an’ I low I kain’t, *kase I hatter git back 
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ter my chil’, an’ he ’low dat dey kain't 
git ’long widout my comp’ny nohovs, 
an’ dat he b’lieve I’se too stuck up ter 
*sociate wid his fambly an’ jes’ mek up 
dat tale *bout de sickness er my chil’. I 
kep’ on tellin’ him I kain’t stay, an’ las’ 
I say I go home an’ teck de colamel wid 
me an’ see how de chil’ is, an’ come back. 
But he ’low, he did, dat a bu’d in de han’ 
wuz wuf two in de bush, so he tucken de 
rope an’ tie me up dis-a-way ’twel night. 
Den he step out ter mek some reddy- 
ments fer de party, an’ he ax me fer ter 
mind de sto’ w’iles he’s gone. Yer I is, 
settin’ yer tryin’ ter keep my min’ off 
my po’ sick chil’ by singin’ an’ knockin’ 
time. You ain’ nuver bin a mammy, 
Mistah B’ar, er you’d know jes’ how 
I’m feelin’ dis ve’y minnit,’ an’ right dar 
she let two big tears fall down on de 
flo’, ker-splash! 

“B’ar felt mighty saw’y w’en he see 
dat ; mens is right easy tucken in by 4 
few li’1 ol’ tears, an” he say dat he ontie 
her, ef she say de wu’d, an’ let her go. 
She say, ‘Yas, suh, but Mistah Fox he 
done ’spec’ me ter see dat nuttin’ git 
stole outer de sto’; w’at I gwine do bout 
dat ?? 

‘*B’ar he ’low dat he ain’ min’ tendin’ 
sto’ a li’l, an’ she tell him, ‘Go ahaid, 
den, an’ ontie me.’ Den she say he bet- 
ter let her tie him up in de same place 
so’s’t he kain’t change his min’ "bout 
stayin’ fer de party. B’ar say he wan't 
hankerin’ atter any gay doin’s, but ef 
dar wuz any vittles ter be ’stroyed at de 
party, he wuz de man fer de place. So 
he let Mis’ Molly tie him up an’ den she 
went clippin’ down de road, stoppin’ at 
de turn long ‘nuff ter sing out: ‘O 
Mistah B’ar! O Mistah B’ar, I hope 
you enj’y yo’se’f at de party! Dey tell 
me hit gwine be mighty small an’ s’lect. 
*Tain’ s’prise me ef you hatter do mos’ 
er de darnsin’ yo’se’f.2 Wid dat she 
went a-kitin’, an’ den she slip inter de 
bresh an? double an’ come back an’ squat 
down by de sto’ ter lissen. 

‘“Pres’n’y yer come Mistah Fox 
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lopin’ back wid a gre’t cowhide in his 
han’, an’ he wuz mo’n s’prise’ w’en he see 
ol’ B’ar all squoge up an’ tied fas’ in de 
place whar he done lef? Mis’ Molly Cot- 
ton-tail. ‘Laws-a-mussy!’ sezee, ‘w’at 
in de name’r de ring-tail-roarers is de 
meanin’ er dish yer piece er bizness? 
Who done tie you up dis-a-way? Dat 
Molly Hyar’, I be boun’!’ 

“<De same,’ sez de B’ar, sezee. 

*“Huccome dat?’ sez de Fox, sezee. 

“*Well, suh,? Mistah B’ar say, ‘she 
tell me you done tie her up ter mek her 
stay fer yo” party to-night, an’ she say 
she natchelly pinin’ ter git home ter her 
sick young un, an’ she cry a li’l an’ baig 
a li’l, an’ las’ I tell her I jes’ °z lief teck 
her place an’ tend de sto’ an’ go ter de 

° 

‘Fox he curl his mufstarsh an’ twis’ 
de een’ up an’ look at ol’ B’ar outen de 
cornder uv his eye an’ he say: ‘Uh- 
huh, is dasso? You tol’ her dat, did 
you? You willin’ ter stay ter de party? 
Well, ef dat de case, kin you tell me w’y 
she hatter go ter wu’k an’ do you up in 
all dem hard knots?’ 

“B’ar he say: ‘Dat’s all right. I 
turn her a-loose, an’ den she tie me up 
dis-a-way ’kase she laugh an’ say I 
mought change my min’ ’bout stayin’ 
fer de party, so she bes’ mek sho’ uv me, 
fer you so hard up fer fren’s ’mongs’ de 
creeturs dat you hatter do dis-a-way ter 
git anyb’dy ter come.’ 

“Dat mek Fox madder’n a hatter, 
dough he ain’ so mad but w’at he kin 
laugh an’ holler an’ slap his han’ on his 
knee. ‘Lawd! lawd!’ sezee, ‘ef dat ain’ 
one smart ooman! Well, suh, de on’ies 
party I wuz gwineter gin wuz a hidin’- 
party, an’ me an’ her an’ dish yer cow- 
hide wuz de on’ies folks eenvited, an’ 
now, suh, sence you done let de chief 
mo’ner go, w’y dish yer gwine be yo” 
chanct ter do de cryin’.’ 

“Wid dat he whu’l de ol’ rawhide 
roun’ thu de air ’twel she snap lak a 
snappin’-turkle, an’ bring her down on 
Mistah B’ar’s back, zip! zip! zim! B’ar 


he r’ared an’ he charged an’ he tore an’ 
he swore an’ he growled an’ he howled, 
but ’twan’t no use, Mis’ Molly she done 
tied him up good an’ fas’, Fox he done 
whup him an’ whup him ’twel de hide 
hung offen him in plumb ribands. Fox 
kep’ on ’twel he got him right much 
skunt up, an’ all de time he wuz jawin’ 
him wid ev’y lick. ‘I gwine l’arn you 
some sense, you gre’t big lan’-lubber! 
Gwine l’arn you not ter be tucken in by 
ev’y li] ol? ooman whar kin pump de 
water outen her eyes in th’ee shakes uv 
a sheep’s tail! Gwine l’arn you not ter 
meddle in u’rr folkses mixes. You is de 
ve’y man whar comed yer an’ bringed 
me dat order f’um my ol’ ooman whar 
nuver come f’um her ’tall, an’ ’twuz you 
toted off de meal an’ bacon ter ol’ Molly 
Cotton-tail. Ain’ you know dat ooman 
well *nuff by dis time ter know dat you 
gwine git in trouble ef you don’ keep 
*way f'um her? You ol’ ’nuff ter know 
better, ’deed you is; anyhow I gwine 
Varn you.’ 

“OP B’ar he git ter cryin’, an’ ev’y 
time de whup come down he let out a big 
*Boo-hoo!’? Mis’ Molly she wuz settin’ 
cutside lis’nin’, an’ ev’y time he say 
‘Boo-hoo!’ she Jaugh ‘Ho-ho!’ at de 
same minnit, so dey ain’ year her ’tall. 
W’en Fox turnt Mistah B’ar a-loose, 
she wuz off outen dat in a jiffy, an’ B’ar 
ain’ see her fer one long spell. He hat- 
ter stay home an’ nuss his hide for a 
wile, an’ he vow ter goodness dat he 
gwine frail Molly good nex’ time he 
meet up wid her. ‘Mis’able li’l fip- 
penny-bit,’ sezee, ‘her ter git a gre’t big 
man lak me a th’ashin’ f’um dat ol’ 
Slickry Sly-fox! I knock ’em bofe in- 
ter de middle er nex’ week nex’ time I 
ketch ’em, dog me ef I don’. 

‘Las’, one day, Molly seed him com- 
in’ down de road, an’ she turnt off inter 
de bresh an’ scooted thu a shawt cut 
*twel she got way beyont him. Den she 
hop inter de middle er de road an’ sing 
out, ‘Heyo, Mistah B’ar, how you enj’y 
yo’se’f at Mistah Fox’s party? I done 
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yearn dat you sing mo’ louder an’ jump 
mo’ higher dan any u’rr man at de 
doin’s. No pusson ’ud think dat jes’ ter 
look at you gwine ’long so sollum an’ 
stiddy. You kain’t tell, dough, mens is 
mighty ’ceivin’; ’tain’ safe fer us po’ 
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comins ter place ow’ ’pennance on yo’ 
looks.’ Wid dat she gin her behime 
laigs a flirt in de air an’ went splungin’ 
inter de bresh ag’in, lak OY Harry his- 
se’f wuz atter her, w’ich mebbe he wuz, 
an’ puttin’ her up ter all her mischief.” 


A Choral of the Year 


BY WALLACE RICE 


EAR, bubbling through gray morning hours, 
The trills of water-folk arise; 
Their home in newly fallen showers, 
Their notes as liquid as their skies. 


The locust’s whistling rigadoon 
Shrills to the noon its sibilance, 

To wake the woodlands from their swoon 
And set the weary air a-dance. 


Leaves gasping from their breathless chase 
Follow the footfall of the gale, 

Into the pallid twilight race, 
And sigh and sorrow as they fail. 


The snows that stilled the forests’ surge 
As down the heaven they flew and fell, 

Now mourn the year with frosty dirge, 
Now clank, o’ nights, his passing-bell. 


With all the seasons, stern or kind, 
Out of eternity there sings 


Into eternity the wind, 


God’s mercy in its murmurings. 


Little Stories of Journalism 


V 


BY FULIUS CHAMBERS 


ss URRY to New Orleans, where a 
remarkable murder case will come 
up for trial to-morrow,” said the 

managing editor of a New York news- 

paper. “It will take nearly three days 
to get there, but some time will be occu- 
pied in getting a jury, although much 
of the practice is under the Code Napo- 
leon. A Miss Campaneau is charged 
with murdering a man she did not know. 

Ido not believe her guilty. I will engage 

the best criminal lawyer in New Orleans 

to advise and assist in the defense. That 
woman ought to be saved,—even against 
her will!” 

After three nights on the road, the 
train rolled into the Crescent City in the 
early morning. Sending my baggage to 
the hotel, I drove to the office of the law- 
yer who had been retained by wire and 
directed to receive me the moment I ar- 
rived. 

“This case mystifies everybody,” be- 
gan Counselor Townsend, when I was 
seated. “A young woman of refinement 
and respectability sought a mecting 
with a socially prominent member of the 
Shakespeare Club, and, apparently,— 
for there were no witnesses to the act,— 
stabbed him to death! In his last, semi- 
delirious moments, the victim said :— 
‘She killed me!? Whom did he mean? 
Apparently, the prisoner, although she 
made no attempt to escape, and stoutly 
denied the killing. Since receiving the 
orders from your editor, I have had an 
interview with the attorney for Miss 
Campaneau. He assures me that she re- 


fuses him an explanation of her pres- 
ence at the scene of the crime. She may 
not have one. Prior to arrest, her char- 
acter was irreproachable.” 

“The court opens in a few minutes,” 
Isuggested. 

“Yes; we will drive there; I want you 
to watch that girl all day and tell me 
what you think.” 

The prosecutor was opening the case 
against the accused, as we entered the 
court-room. I was given a seat inside the 
rail, where I could study the prisoner, 
as well as hear what was said about her. 
First, as to what I heard: 

Marie Campaneau was the only 
daughter of a highly respected cotton 
broker, who had come to New Orleans 
after the Civil War, and in twelve years 
had established a large business. No- 
body knew where the family had pre- 
viously lived. Madame Campaneau and 
her daughter, the prisoner, had devoted 
much time to charities and religion, ig- 
noring society. After the death of M. 
Campaneau, the family was soon for- 
gotten, even by former friends. 

The story of the crime was stated with 
clearness and apparent fairness :—On a 
rainy night in the preceding February 
—a night of dense darkness—a cry of 
‘Murder !” had been heard from a small 
shelter for trolley passengers on Canal 
Street. Officer Dunlap was first to reach 
the place. He found Pierre Beauleau, 
one of the best known men about town, 
writhing on the floor.—a knife-wound 
in his side. Nearby, leaning against the 
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wall, and as cool as was Charlotte Cor- 
day after she had killed Marat, stood a 
tall young woman, the prisoner at the 
bar. The dying man, according to the 
police officer, uttered only three words 
before he died :—“ She killed me!”? Now, 
the prosecutor admitted that “she” 
might not have been the accused, but he 
would be able to show that Miss Cam- 
paneau “had lured the victim to the 
lonely place.” 

The prisoner had walked calmly to 
the station-house. When searched by a 
matron, a brief and formal note from 
the dead man was found upon her,—ac- 
cepting an appointment at the place 
where he met his death. A postscript 
contained a distinct reference to a re- 
quest from the young woman for the 
meeting ; but a search of the body of the 
deceased and subsequent examination of 
his apartments failed to disclose such a 
letter. 

The blood-stained knife lay on the 
pavement some distance from the shel- 
ter; but the prosecuting attorney con- 
tended that the weapon could have been 
thrown there by the prisoner. Likewise, 
he referred to the letter in her possession 
as rendering futile all attempts on the 
part of her counsel to establish charac- 
ter. 

The missing link in the chain of con- 
victing evidence, the prosecutor frankly 
admitted, was motive! 

The presentation of the case for the 
State had finished late on Friday after- 
noon, and the judge ordered an ad- 
journment until Monday. The evidence 
was very strong, but all hope centered 
in inducing the prisoner te tell us some 
fact by which the absence of motive 
could be made so strong that she would 
be given benefit of a doubt. 

The study of the girl’s face, which 
had occupied me far more than the pros- 
ecutor’s address, confirmed belief in her 
innocence. She met my gaze with an ap- 
pealing glance that would have moved a 
heart of stone; her eyes said distinctly: 
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“T am hopelessly enmeshed; but I did 
not kill that man!” 

After adjournment, I was introduced 
to her counsel and assured him of the 
deep interest my employer felt in the 
case. The young lawyer’s eyes bright- 
ened. 

“T’d be glad to introduce you to my 
client,” said he. 

The woman rose with dignity and 
bowed, but did not manifest any inten- 
tion to converse. I could not muster 
courage, as I had intended, to ask an ex- 
planation of the letter in her possession; 
and before I had recovered my self-pos- 
session, Miss Campaneau had been re- 
moved to her cel]. Her lawyer, too, was 
embarrassed by her conduct; he did not 
understand women. 

Deeply pondering the sensitive nature 
of the prisoner, rather than the almost 
conclusive evidence against her, I was 
walking slowly toward the hotel with her 
lawyer when I had a sudden interpreta- 
tion of Miss Campaneau’s last look into 
my face. 

“T have the cue!” I exclaimed, almost 
gleefully. ‘She said to me with her 
eyes :—‘I’d rather die than tell what I 
know!” ” 

My distinguished legal companion 
was not impressed ; but I argued my the- 
ory thus: “That the accused knows the 
murderer is certain, for she was present 
when the crime was committed. If the 
assassin were a stranger, she would say 
so. This crime, therefore, is the act ei- 
ther of a lover of hers,—the dying man 
may have believed she had lured him to 
hi death,—or of a woman who has some 
claim upon the sympathy and affection 
of the prisoner.” 

“Very good reasoning, in the absence 
of that cursed letter,” commented my 
legal companion. 

“But she didn’t write it! Its presence 
confirms my opinion that there is a secret 
in the Campaneau family, and that this 
crime is in some manner connected with 
it. Otherwise, why should the prisoner 
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refuse her counsel all information about 
her family and its former home? Above 
all, if she had meant to kill Beauleau, 
why had she not destroyed that letter?” 

“There is just a ray of hope in your 
chatter,’ commented the criminal law- 
yer, who was thinking very hard him- 
self. 

‘She never had met the man before, 
—that is admitted,—and there could 
not have been any personal entangle- 
ment,” I ran on, swallowing the rebuff. 
“The conduct of her old acquaintances 
is curious. The warden, who had the 
prisoner in charge, told me she had not 
been visited by anybody from out the 

city. Does that mean that the Campa- 
neaus lived afar off and information of 
the girl’s misfortunes has not reached 
her old home? Not at all,” I self-com- 
muned, “the family comes from Loui- 
siana, Alabama, or Mississippi. It indi- 
cates rather the esteem in which the 
Campaneaus were held. There must be 
a secret somewhere, which the foolish 
but friendly villagers are striving to 
hide, in fear that its disclosure will in- 
jure the defense! Their judgment is 
not infallible; the truth may save the 

7: 1,9? 

Like a man in a dream, I walked past 
the hotel, as my colleague entered. 

“Publicity !”? I shouted. People 
turned to look at me, but I asked the first 
man who approached to take me to the 
Picayune and Times-Democrat offices. 
As we walked along, I said to him, ab- 
sent-mindedly: ‘There’s been too much 
secrecy; this girl is going to a felon’s 
death for a matter of sentiment.” 

The man regarded me suspiciously, 
and dodging round a corner, left me. It 
wasn’t flattering to be mistaken for a 
lunatic at large; but I was so deeply in 
earnest that I didn’t smile. 

Seeing the Picayune office across the 
street, I started to run thither, saying: 
“Pll appeal to human sympathy and— 
cupidity. Ill advertise!” 

Every newspaper in New Orleans, 


Montgomery, and Mobile, contained an 
advertisement next morning, offering 
$500 for first information regarding 
the former home of Marie Campaneau 
and the history of the family, before 
coming to the Crescent City. Assuming 
that the Campaneaus had employed 
servants at some period in their history, 
ten thousand circulars, in French and 
English, were distributed in the creole 
and negro section. A personal letter was 
sent to the officiating priest of every 
church in New Orleans, imploring him 
to urge any member of his congregation 
possessed of information about the 
friendless prisoner to call upon her law- 
yer. 
With the connivance of her counsel, 
I had a woman detective search the pris- 
oner’s trunk. On the fly-leaf of an old 
novel were the words, “Bayou Sara.” I 
wired a friend, Judge Henry Morton, 
at that river-town, telling him what was 
wanted. His answer was: “Come up 
here: I can explain everything.” 

The last train for the week had gone, 
but a special engine and car were char- 
tered, and Counselor Townsend set out 
for Bayou Sara, by way of Baton 
Rouge and Slaughter Junction. The 
engineer made the run in five hours, 
much of the distance over very poor 
rails, and started on his return trip 
while the church bells were ringing Sun- 
day morning. 

Meanwhile, cupidity had supplied the 
vitally needed witness,—a former maid 
in the Campaneau household. With her 
aid and that of three private detectives, 
before sunset of that beautiful Sunday 
the murderer was found. 

There was a lost daughter in that 
family ! 

The Campaneaus had once lived at 
Bayou Sara. There were two children, 
girls,—one ten years the elder. Pierre 
Beauleau visited the village and induced 
Clarette, the eldest daughter, to elope 
with him to New Orleans. There he de- 
serted her. The family removed to the 
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Crescent City; the father died; and in 
her last illness, the mother’s dying wish 
was to reclaim her child. At the parent’s 
command, Marie wrote Beauleau, ask- 
ing a meeting, in the hope of ascertain- 
ing Clarette’s whereabouts. So keenly 
did she feel the disgrace that the sister’s 
name was not mentioned in the letter. 
She asked him to name the meeting- 
place. Knowledge of the appointment 
having reached Clarette, she had fol- 
lowed Beauleau, rushed upon him, in- 
flicted a deadly wound, and fled. 


PEAKING of “scoops,”—nobody 

in the office of the New York Jour- 
nal and American ever knew just how 
that newspaper’s memorable advance in- 
formation of the settlement of the Vene- 
zuela boundary dispute with Great Brit- 
ain, published on March 13, 1896, was 
secured. 

President Cleveland had sent a mes- 
sage to Congress on December 17, pre- 
ceding, that breathed threats of inter- 
vention in behalf of the weak South 
American state, and defiance of the 
British Empire. The reception of that 
message by the Republican House of 
Representatives I shall always remem- 
ber as one of the most thrilling specta- 
cles I ever witnessed. I can only liken it 
to the unanimous voting of the $50,- 
000,000 war fund to President McKin- 
ley, two years later. But events dragged 
along; anxiety grew with the appear- 
ance of every new British warship at 
Halifax, Hamilton, or Bermuda; our 
relations with England were accurately 
described as “strained.” To all appear- 
ances, the two nations were on the verge 
of war. The United States was inade- 
quately prepared for such a conflict; 
Great Britain was thought to be quite 
ready. 

President Cleveland had a habit of 
giving out letters or messages at a late 
hour of the night; the Journal corre- 
spondent had already fastened upon the 
government the title of “The Midnight 
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Administration.” These conditions 
heightened the anxiety felt by every 
Washington correspondent, because no- 
body could predict what might emanate 
from the White House any night. 

Like many of his rivals, the Journal 
correspondent had been passing anxious 
days and nights trying to ascertain the 
outcome of Mr. Cleveland’s bluffing 
message to Lord Salisbury. Rumors 
were highly conflicting, but information 
from abroad continued disquieting— 
not to say alarming. 

After an almost sleepless night, I 
went to breakfast at the Arlington 
about ten o’clock on the morning of 
March 12. I encountered a very distin- 
guished retired politician from one of 
the great Middle States, as he was leav- 
ing the breakfast-room. He was on his 
way to Florida, he said, but at the re- 
quest of the President had stopped over 
to advise about certain appointments,— 
the congressional] delegation of his state 
being wholly of the opposite political 
party. He was then bound for the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, and I walked to the 
porch of the White House with the gen- 
ial statesman. As we parted, I said: 

“You can do me a great favor. 

“After you have rendered the Presi- 
dent all the service he expects, and are 
about to leave, will you casually ask him 
the present status of the Venezuelan 
controversy? If he tells you, I’d like to 
know what he says.” 


“Certainly, my boy ; I shall surely do ; 


so,” was the friendly reply. “I shall be 
delighted.” 

He meant what he said and did ex- 
actly what he promised. 

“The Venezuelan dispute is settled 
amicably,” replied the president, with 
more enthusiasm than his visitor had 
ever seen him exhibit. “Lord Salisbury 
accepts our view. A joint commission 
will be named and the whole boundary 
question will be arbitrated by its mem- 
bers. I tell you, the American people 
will have a much higher estimate of 
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England’s good feeling toward them 
than ever before, when the results are 
known. The facts will conclusively 
prove that official England entertains a 
sincere brotherly feeling for us.” 

Not until the visiting statesman was 
ensconced in his compartment aboard 
the Florida express did I lose sight of 
this good friend. His resemblance to 
Lord Pauncefoote, the British ambassa- 
dor, was noticeable, and this fact ac- 
counted for the rumor, afterward cur- 
rent, that the information had been fur- 
nished me by her Majesty’s representa- 
tive. 

Remarkable success was scored in 
suggesting names for the American 
members of the commission,—three out 
of five suggested being accepted by 
President Cleveland. 

Official announcement was made from 
Downing Street, in London, the next 
afternoon, and the almost incredible 
news of the previous night was verified. 
Congratulations began to reach me by 
wire from all parts of the country. 


“THE river thieves have been very ac- 
tive of late,” said my city editor. 
“The police force along the water-front 
has been doubled, but the robberies on 
the wharves continue. I want you to go 
and live in the Catherine Market region. 
Get close to somebody, and at the end of 
a few weeks give us a page account of 
your experiences.” 

My first step was to make known all 
my plans to Superintendent Kelso, in 
order to avoid trouble in case of arrest. 
I then bought a sailor’s kit at Brooks 
Brothers’ Catherine Street shop. A 
boarding-house was found in Cherry 
Street, near Captain Duncan’s newly 
opened Sailors’ Home. 

Within a week, I was a recognized and 
welcome member of the Catemarket 
Club, paying dues by the purchase of 
cigars and grog for its members. Meet- 
ings were held in a front room over a 
saloon, on South Street, north of Cath- 
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erine Market. This club was a river- 
thieves’ clearing-house. Plans were 
openly made for robbing ships and 
piers,—generally with the connivance 
of sailors or wharf watchmen. 

Those were the “days of Scarlet 
Journalism.” The paper I served—The 
Tribune—had been conducting a “pan- 
el-house,” under the advice of the still 
notorious “The.” Allen, and managed 
by E. Y. Breck—now a distinguished 
lawyer of Pittsburg—and Arthur Pem- 
ber, of the Tribune staff. To this “pan- 
el-house” men were lured and robbed,— 
to show the inefficiency of the police. 

Of the three weeks’ work on this as- 
signment I do not intend to speak at 
length. I went out two nights in an open 
boat; was chased by the police on the 
second occasion. Fortunately, I was not 
a party to any crime but I actually 
heard three robberies planned,—one of 
which was successfully carried out. 

The most important discovery I 

made, however, was that of a tall, sunk- 
en-eyed man of forty, upon whose 
cheeks the prison-pallor still lingered. 
He had been out of Sing Sing only a 
few weeks, and was inclined to lead an 
honest life. He was a stevedore by trade, 
but when business was poor he had been 
wont to resort to burglary, river-rob- 
bery and an occasional garroting to ob- 
tain money. 
' This strangely interesting man took 
a distinct interest in me. I have always 
believed he hoped to save me from a ca- 
reer of crime. “Jerry” McAuley, for 
that was his name, was wholly unedu- 
cated; but he was ambitious to learn, 
and at my suggestion went to a night 
school for several months after he be- 
gan another career. 

In the course of our acquaintance he 
told me the hardships and fascinations 
of a river-thief’s life, and how ardently 
h desired to escape from it into an hon- 
est vocation. When I felt sure of the 
man, I made an appointment with him 
at the corner of the Sub-Treasury build- 
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ing and introduced him to Mr. A. C. 
Hatch, of Fiske & Hatch, bankers on 
the ground floor of the building that 
stood where the Hanover Bank is to-day. 
Mr. Hatch was a practical philanthro- 
pist who did a great amount of charita- 
ble work that few people knew anything 
about. 

The Dover Street Mission began its 
career a fortnight later, with Jerry Mc- 
Auley at its head. This reformed river- 
thief was a true reformer, and, with Mr. 
Hatch’s assistance, saved many a miser- 
able fellow-mortal from the prison and 
the morgue. The Cremorne Mission was 
s thing of much later growth. It had a 
very different order of vice to deal with 
and may not have been so successful. 

Jerry McAuley is dead; but Mr. 
Hatch still lives and the McAuley Mis- 
sion, in the heart of the old Tenderloin, 
still remains an oasis of hope in a region 
of despair. 

Jerry McAuley owed his redemption 
to journalism,—to “Scarlet Journal- 
ism,” if you will. 


A» assignment to pass a fortnight in 
Bloomingdale Asylum developed 
some rare experiences. The strangest, 
perhaps, was a game of cards in which I 
played with three of the patients, all 
mentally unbalanced members of distin- 
guished families. One had been a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 

When the cards had been procured, 
and the four players seated, a game of 
whist was agreed upon. My partner was 
from the Pacific coast and known as 
“Frisco.” The senator’s partner was a 
former Wall Street broker, and we called 
him “Thaddeus.” My partner won the 
deal, shuffled, offered the pack to the 
senator to cut, then dealt four cards to 
each player and—stopped. 

“Go on!” urged the senator, impa- 
tiently. 

Frisco started, as from a reverie, re- 
sumed the dealing and finally exhausted 
the pack,—a small club becoming the 
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trump card. It was Thaddeus’s lead. 
He studied his hand until the senator 
kicked him under the table, after which 
he played the ten of diamonds. I, as sec- 
ond hand, tossed out the tray, the sena- 
tor played a seven for high card, and 
Frisco slammed down the ten of clubs, 
muttering, “Seven and three are ten; 
two tens, with big casino!” Placing the 
trick in front of him, he turned a card 
face upward, adding, “One sweep!” 

Before leading back, Frisco looked at 
the table as if seeking cards already 
there. Seeing all of us waiting, he 
played the four of diamonds, in vio- 
lation of rules. Thaddeus followed 
with the jack of spades,—“throwing 
off” instead of “trumping in.” My ace 
of diamonds was good, as the senator 
had a small one. Before I could take up 
the trick, the man at my right seized it, 
saying: “Hurray for my left bower!” 
The senator disputed Thaddeus’s right 
to the trick and adjudged it mine. 
When I passed the cards across to my 
partner he winked, and after facing 4 
card, as before, whispered, “Two 
sweeps !” 

My colleague was playing casino and 
the sad-eyed man at my right was amus- 
ing himself at euchre. Noticing my con- 
fusion, the senator whispered, confiden- 
tially : 

“Don’t bother about them. They are 
lunies; we are the only real players at 
the table.” 

I decided to open my spade suit, hav- 
ing ace, king, queen and a small one. I 
led the king, and was surprised to see the 
senator trump with a tray. My partner 
tossed on the five of the trump suit, and 
fourth hand followed my lead,—indi- 
cating that all the spades lay in his hand 
and mine. It was Frisco’s trick; he was 
bubbling over with glee at our success. 
When he took up the bunch, he mut- 
tered, “We'll get cards and spades!” 

The lead belonged to my colleague. 
At random, he played a small heart,— 
doubtless to show me his long suit. 
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Thaddeus added the queen. I had the 
ace in my fingers, when my attention 
was diverted to the senator. He sat be- 
hind five cards, with a face of wood! He 
had got rid of all other cards. Glancing 
at the players, the senator from Nevada 
said, with the calmness of the profes- 
sional gambler, “I raise it a hundred !”? 

Lowering his face and watching out 
of the corners of his eyes, he awaited 
our decisions with grave toleration, but 
without signs of anxiety. It was easy 
to see that the wandering minds in the 
group were three! The senator was 
deeply intent on a game of poker! 

“Where are your cards?” I de- 
manded. 

“I don’t need any more,” was the re- 
ply. “Do you want to make it a jack- 
pot?” 

Frisco grinned; Thaddeus laughed, 
softly but approvingly. 


A ray of intelligence illumined the 
faces before me, as though a sunbeam 
had entered from the outer world. A 
chord of humanity had been struck by 
the senator! Our hearts responded. 

The cards were re-shuffled; five were 
given to each player; the draw followed, 
and in a very little while, millions, as 
mythical as the existence the players 
fancied they led, were at stake upon that 
table,—an iron table in a maniac ward! 
Each of us won and lost a fortune! 

In mind, the senator was at Washing- 
ton again and sat before the famous 
round table in Chamberlain’s; Frisco 
was at John Morissey’s in New York, 
and Thaddeus was once more on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange, betting millions 
in paper scraps,—all gambling and 
equally happy. 

It was the stiffest game that I ever 
went up against. 


Ultimate Altars 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


HE old gods wane, and new gods come, 
And men, where they may once have dwelt, 
Bend puzzled knees, and find them dumb,— 
These gods to whom their fathers knelt. 


If in strange temples far and near 

To earth’s new gods we can not bow, 
Let us but kneel to Beauty here, 

Who bears her god-head on her brow! 


Rejection Slips 
BY W. D. NESBIT 


“Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, 
And good in everything.’’ 


OOKS in the running brooks? Well, yes. 
But who is giving them a boom? 
Is one of them a great success? 
What critic sent them to their doom? 
Books in the running brooks—They stay 
An unread, unknown, swelling list ; 
Nobody sees them, day by day, 
Loom up in the best selling list. 


And sermons in the stones? Unvext 

They lie, to gather moss or dust— 
None peers to find the basic text 

Or see the creed or code discussed. 
Discourses in the tongueless stones? 

Ugh! That thought strikes us creepily 
As on the grass our weary bones 

We stretch, and rest us sleepily. 


What stories do the daisies write? 

What rose but holds its rich romance? 
What hour of any day or night 

But gives us chapters built on chance? 
These contributions nature sends— 

Are you and I collecting them? 
Who of us ever comprehends 

His folly in rejecting them? 


“Fires of St. John” and Miss 


Nance 


O’ Neil 


BY FOHN D. BARRY 


N Boston, on the twenty-first of Jan- 

uary of the present year, Suder- 

mann’s “Johannisfeuer” or “Fires 
of St. John,” had its first presentation 
on the English-speaking stage. It 
proved to be an interesting problem- 
drama, developed realistically and 
powerfully on the lines of human char- 
acter, but, as a study of life, marred by 
the introduction of sensational elements. 
In comparison with most of the plays 
seen on our stage, however, it stood out 
like a work of genius. The importance 
of the production as an event was great- 
ly enhanced by the appearance of an ac- 
tress who, as the tempestuous heroine, 
revealed extraordinary gifts, including, 
in addition to an impressive and hand- 
some appearance, intense emotional 
power, a wide range of expression, and 
restrained and natural method. After 
seeing her performance I feel no hesi- 
tancy in saying that I believe Miss 
Nance O’Neil to be far and away the 
finest emotional actress now on the 
American stage. 

Several weeks ago, in Chicago, I saw 
Miss O’Neil for the first time. For a 
half-dozen years or more I had heard of 
her as the pupil of Mr. McKee Rankin, 
the actor best known for his success in 
“The Danites,”? and I had known of her 
recent tour around the world, which in- 
cluded picturesque adventures in the 
East, reported success in Australia, and 
in London the experience of being 


stranded. Under the circumstances, 
even in the character of Leah, the For- 
saken, in one of the dreariest of old- 
fashioned plays, she appealed to the im- 
agination ; but, after one scene, I found 
my interest flagging. As Leah, Miss 
O’Neil, to me, at any rate, seemed mere- 
ly the conventional melodramatic ac- 
tress, with a hoarse voice; even her ap- 
pearance made no impression. So, when 
she reached Boston and announced per- 
formances of “Hedda Gabler” and 
“Magda,” I felt little interest. As 
Magda I had seen six celebrated ac- 
tresses, including Bernhardt, Duse and 
Modjeska; and of “Hedda Gabler,” as 
given for one performance, five years 
before, by Miss Elizabeth Robbins and 
by a fine supporting company, I re- 
tained a vivid memory. But when Miss 
O’Neil had played Hedda Gabler for a 
few times something unusual happened: 
two women, not professional dramatic 
critics, known to be authorities in 
drama, wrote to the Boston Transcript, 
to let playgoers know that an unknown 
actress of rare gifts was appearing in 
their city. At about the same time I 
heard people whose opinions I valued 
speak with surprise and delight of Miss 
O’Neil’s acting. It was plain that liter- 
ary Boston was groping toward the out- 
of-the-way, absolutely unfashionable 
Columbia Theater, usually given up to 
musical comedies of the cheaper kind, 
or not used at all. One night I went to 
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see her and, during the first act I 
watched her with astonishment; the 
Leah, of Chicago, had become another 
creature, a woman of vibrant sensibility, 
insidiously diabolical in face and bear- 
ing, refined, in spite of occasional faint 
lapses in speech, and absolutely faithful 
to the dramatist’s intention. Miss Rob- 
bins had explained the character of 
Hedda Gabler, much as a teacher of act- 
ing might explain it; but Miss O’Neil 
was the woman. That performance 
provided a luminous illustration of the 
effect of good material on an actress of 
insight and temperament. It was plain 
that Miss O’Neil belonged to the higher 
drama. 

Brilliant as her achievement was in 
the Ibsen play, Miss O’Neil did not 
leave me prepared for her work in the 
“Fires of St. John.” It is possible that 
in other réles she has equaled the per- 
formance she gave on the first night in 
Sudermann’s play; but I doubt it. I 
doubt if any actress now before the pub- 
lic, with the exception of Duse or Bern- 
hardt, could equal it. Miss O’Neil is 
said to be so keenly influenced by the 
characters she plays that her identifica- 
tion with them causes her acute suffer- 
ing. Until I saw her the other night I 
considered all such tales about acting 
either press-agent storics or the expres- 
sion of affectation. But the very ap- 
pearance of this actress conveyed this 
sense of a rare creature struggling with 
affliction. Her demeanor had a distinc- 
tion that I could compare only with 
Duse’s in “The Dead City.” There was 
not the least suggestion of conscious 
woe, such as Mrs. Fiske and many other 
players, less gifted, so easily create. It 
was this complete absorption of the ac- 
tress in the character that gave the im- 
personation throughout its absolute 
simplicity and truth. In the earlier and 
more colloquial scenes Miss O’Neil did 
not once depart from an easy conversa~ 
tional tone, which her clear diction made 
perfectly intelligible. There was still 
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to be observed the hoarseness that I had 
noticed in Chicago; but it had ceased to 
be disagreeable; at times it seemed to 
disappear altogether. It was a quality 
of voice that some people would call 
“haunting,” and it was easily recogniz- 
able as the “veiled voice,” frequently 
found among players of Irish extrac- 
tion. It is Miss O’Neil’s correct use of 
it that keeps it from being an inade- 
quate vehicle of speech. 

In the first act, too, Miss O’Neil 
showed most noticeably her power of fa- 
cial expression. Here she departed al- 
together from the conventional symbols 
employed even by clever players. In 
the more emotional scenes, when she 
cried, she was not the refined actress ex- 
pressing emotion in a refined way ; she 
was a woman, with her face distorted 
and stained with weeping; when she 
spoke it was with the broken voice of real 
grief, and she employed tones almost 
never heard in the theater, agonizing 
tones of human suffering. During the 
whole act her interpretation of the char- 
acter had a truly marvelous consistency. 
It seemed too real, too poignantly mov- 
ing, to be a mere impersonation. 

After seeing such acting, one instinc- 
tively feared for the work of the actress 
in the rest of the piece. It created the 
feeling that she had established for her- 
self standards too high to be main- 
tained. The first act had given only & 
hint of the tragedy that was to result 
from the relations of the high-strung 
adopted daughter to her pretty super 
ficial foster-sister and the foster-sister’s 
impulsive and ambitious husband-to- 
be. For its truth to human character; 
the first act was almost beyond criticism. 
But in the second act the dramatist de- 
parted from the highways of life to in- 
troduce a melodramatic element in the 
appearance of the supposed mother of 
the adopted girl, a thieving gypsy: 
Even here, however, the dramatist’s fine 
method almost triumphed over the sen- 
sational situation. Accepting the prem- 
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ises, one must acknowledge that the 
meeting between the girl and the gypsy 
could not have been more finely done. 
It contained not the faintest hint of 
mawkishness ; the girl’s shrinking from 
her mother struck the deep note of trag- 
edy. Here Miss O’Neil was supremely 
fine in her restraint and dignity. In- 
deed she played the whole act unfalter- 
ingly, even in the scene where the 
stricken girl and her foster-sister’s 
betrothed betray that they have secretly 
loved each other for years, a scene that 
might have been ruined by the slightest 
exaggeration or insincerity on her part. 
It was in the third act, on the eve of St. 
John’s day, a night given over in some 
parts of Northern Europe to fantastic 
orgies, that Sudermann developed the 
poetry from which his play derived its 
inspiration. The two unhappy lovers, 
caught in the meshes of temptation, and 
believing that they are both outcasts, 
she the daughter of a vagabond and 
thief, and he the son of a disgraced sui- 
cide, abandon themselves to each other 
with the hope of snatching one hour of 
happiness. Their efforts to resist, their 
despair, their final yielding, all devel- 
oped a climax, sensational, it is true, but 
vital and stirring. In this scene Miss 
O’Neil had her greatest opportunities 
for emotional expression, and she rose to 
them with the power of a Bernhardt. 
Her intensity in this scene found a con- 
trast in the absolute quiet at the close of 
the play, where the two lovers renounced 
each other. It is here that the actress 
proved most incontrovertibly her real 
quality as an artist by never yielding to 
the temptation to express more than was 
set down for her. 
One may question the ethics of such 
a play as “Fires of St. John,” but no 
one can doubt its exceptional merits as 
an acting play. Its appeal is always to 
an intelligent human sympathy, and it 
as genuine emotional depth. It pro- 
vides possibilities for acting so unusual, 
both in the character of the woman and 


the man, that it will undoubtedly hold 
the stage for many years. Indeed, the 
man’s part is almost as powerful as the 
woman’s, though the character is not so 
vividly projected. Structurally, the 
piece may not be so fine as ““The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray,” but it is worthy 
cf being placed in the class with that 
greatest of English dramas produced 
within the last twenty-five years. The 
version used by Miss O’Neil was by no 
means above reproach, and, during the 
second act, I had a suspicion that some- 
thing had been cut to the detriment of 
the theme’s development. At any rate, as 
the version then stood, there was some- 
thing wrong with that second act; as 
painters say, it did not explain itself. 
As in all of Sudermann’s plays, each 
character was carefully outlined, mak- 
ing a perfectly consistent and clear por- 
trait, and, in spite of the somewhat lurid 
quality of the theme, the play left the 
sense of a typical German background. 
The warm-hearted but stern and dog- 
matic German father was particularly 
well done. It is true that he suggested 
the father of Magda, but Magda’s 
father is a type that repeats itself in- 
numerably in German households. In 
Germany a society ought to be formed 
for the suppression of tyrannical old 
fathers. Less warrantable, perhaps, 
was the introduction of a gentle and 
pure-minded clergyman as the stricken 
girl’s hopeless lover. Here Sudermann 
duplicated, not merely a type that he 
used in “Magda,” but a situation as 
well. Of these two plays, by the way, 
it would not be surprising if “Fires of 
St. John” should take the higher place. 
“Magda” is by far the more realistic; 
not for one moment does it depart from 
its close adherence to life. In “Fires of 
St. John,” however, Sudermann, in- 
spired doubtless by the symbolism of 
the theme, did not hesitate to depart 
from realism and to break into strains of 
poetic exaltation. Here, even more 
than in his other plays, he suggests 
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the influence of Ibsen. He avoids, alto- 
gether, the tendency which so seriously 
marred Es lebe das Leben, produced 
last year by Mrs. Patrick Campbell un- 
der the title of “The Joy of Living,” 
to fall into long passages of dreary and 
monotonous writing. In “Fires of St. 
John” there is not one uninteresting 
moment. 

So great was the artistic success of 
Miss O’Neil at the Columbia Theater 
that, when her engagement ended there, 
she was transferred to more fashionable 
quarters for a series of matinées, at the 
Tremont. Here she attracted increas- 
ingly large audiences. What her future 
will be is, like everything in the theater, 
problematic. Of course, much will de- 
pend on her experience in New York, 
where she is to play a late-winter en- 
gagement. She ought to occupy a 
great place and she ought to be assigned 
the great parts. She would make, for 
example, a superb Mariamne in the 
“Herod” of Mr. Stephen Phillips. For 
years this play has been kept in manu- 
script in this country, first, by Mr. 
Richard Mansficld, and now by Mr. 
Charles Frohman. So petty are the 
considerations that influence actors now- 
adays that only the exceptionally gen- 
erous-minded actor would care to star 
in “Herod” on account of the fine op- 
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portunities given to Mariamne. But an 
actor might be found who would be will- 
ing to share starring honors with so bril- 
liant a performer as Miss O’Neil. The 
practical] difficulty in the way of this ac- 
tress is that she is associated with a man- 
ager in opposition to the syndicate. So 
she has had to play chiefly in the in- 
ferior theaters, and in many other ways 
she has been seriously handicapped. 
But her gifts are so exceptional that it 
is possible they will break down every 
barrier. So rarely does a great actress 
appear on the stage that it is pitiful 
there should be any doubt about her fu- 
ture. It would seem as if her future 
ought to take care of itself, or as if the 
public ought to take care of it. But, 
unfortunately, the conditions of theat- 
rical life make such assurances impossi- 
ble. 

On seeing Miss O’Neil one can not 
but wonder at the secret of her power. 
Her art is so true that what she does 
seems easy; it puts to shame all the 
affectations of the theater and it makes 
the spectator ask why all players are not 
like her. The explanation is that in 
Miss O’Neil a great nature has ap- 
peared on the stage, a nature superior 
to mere artifice and capable of express- 
ing truly and sympathetically a wide 
range of human experience. 
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HEN thousands of guineas are eagerly tossed 
For a copyist’s copy of “Paradise Lost,” 
: We geniuses should, when we typewrite our wares, 
Slip a carbon sheet in for humanity’s heirs. 


The Power of a Word 


BY CLARA MORRIS 


OW for justice’ sake let me say 

right here, at the beginning, that 

when I first recognized the value 
of a word, I was wearing my hair in 
tails, my skirts were short, and on every 
week-day I was compelled to don that 
humiliating garment a white apron. 
In old woman’s parlance I was “a slip 
of a thing of twelve risin’ thirteen.” 
So should the impulse seize you to hurl 
anathema upon me, say excusingly in- 
stead, it was a sin of her youth, she 
was only “ twelve risin’ thirteen.” 

In my little-girl days I was intensely 
and happily religious. True, some two 
or three preachers had been making me 
feel that my particular brand of relig- 
ion was rather foolishly simple and 
easy to understand, for I knew naught, 
you see, of sect or dogma, of articles 
of faith, and hadn’t even heard that 
the churches of Jerusalem, of Alex- 
andria, and of Antioch had erred. 
Predestination or transubstantiation 
would have been Greek to me; I only 
loved tenderly, reverently the brave, 
all-enduring, all-pardoning Christ; 
honestly believing His simple, direct 
and positive words were enough to save 
a dozen worlds. To-day I might cry 
with that distracted father in the 
Testament: ‘Lord, I believe, help 
Thou mine unbelief ’—but then, being 
only “twelve risin’? thirteen” there 
was no unbelief about it—there could 
be none! 

Naturally then I had the Sunday- 


school habit, beyond hope of cure; had 
acquired it even before I was entrusted 
with the care of my own handkerchief ; 
while yet it was pinned securely to my 
dress-skirt, in such a way as to make 
it useless for legitimate service; and an 
anxious parent in placing the mis- 
sionary penny in my hand would finally 
remind me “ Now don’t get lost—see 
that you watch for and pass the en- 
gine-house, and turn at the big red 
building with blue paper window shades 
—turn to the left going, the side your 
sash is tied on. Then coming back, 
when you see the blue paper shades, 
turn to the side your handkerchief’s 
on.” 

These were complicated directions, 
and I had my verses to recall, and my 
copper penny to guard, and my stiff 
little skirt to protect from smirch of 
any kind, and many small troubles of 
my own. But they were all forgotten, 
once I was inside the Sunday-school— 
and oh, that dearest teacher! I do not 
know her name; through all these long 
years she has lived in my memory, 
simply as the “ Pinky Teacher,” be- 
cause she had pink flowers inside her 
bonnet. They lit up all the gray old 
basement-room, and she had bright 
blue eyes, that fairly danced some- 
times, when she had loosened our shyly 
silent tongues and set them wagging. 
She answered little girls’ questions, too, 
though there were times when she used 
to pass her handkerchief slowly over 
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her face, before she answered mine. I 
couldn’t guess why—and she used to 
kneel down, and very low, say a prayer 
for her class before dismissal time. We 
were over in a corner and she did things 
quite her own way. 

And those lovely prayers—so sim- 
ple, so trusting. As she went on, we 
began to press up closer, and when she 
felt the one next to her nestling up to 
her side she would unclasp her hands 
and stretch one arm out over us so that 
each felt her touch; and we were like 
so many chicks, sheltered by a protect- 
ing mother. And oh, how we did be- 
lieve in and love the God she told us 
about! Dear Pinky Teacher !—who 
knew how to open the eyes and hearts 
of little children to wondrous truths! 

Having thus acquired the Sunday- 
school habit at that early age, it was 
perfectly natural that at twelve I 
should find a place in the Sunday-school 
nearest at hand, one established by a 
small and struggling Methodist Church 
it was, and as I sat in my place one 
morning, gorged with verses and 
primed with questions, the Superin- 
tendent—a spare old man, who made 
some of the children think he had four 
eyes because he invariably wore his 
spectacles on the top of his bald head 
—came tipping over to me, and touch- 
ing me on the shoulder, said: “ Carrie ” 
— for the name Clara was not in favor 
with old-fashioned people, while the 
porridgy Carrie was,—hence, Carrie— 
“I am just informed that Mrs. Bris- 
tow has moved away. Her lambs are 
without a leader [her lambs, by the way, 
were generally known as Mrs. Bristow’s 
scalawags], and I—er—er think you 
are—er well competent, to—er take 
them in hand. They are—er very 
juvenile, and—er, they are—well—just 
step over with me and—er I’ll place you 
as teacher, over these dear—er hopes 
of the future; and it did really seem 
that things looked dark for the future, 
as, too shy to protest against the honor 
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and the authority thus thrust upon me, 
I sank into the place formerly occupied 
by the buxom Mrs. Bristow. 

As I waited for my heart to steady 
down from its unpleasantly rapid ac- 
tion, my “ lambs,” seated for the most 
part on their shoulder blades, sized me 
up with impudent, knowing eyes. Of 
respectable birth and honest parentage, 
they were arabs by instinct, and their 
relations with the Sunday-school were 
mercenary and even meretricious to 8 
degree; they being bright and atten- 
tive just before Christmas and filled 
with touching zeal at picnic season, 
but falling into utter indifference be 
tween times; while their leader, Tommy 
Britton, had been guilty of mismanage- 
ment of church funds, having diverted 
to the service of his “ gang” many 
coppers intended for the comfort of the 
heathen. And I, who had many a time 
seen him fire the first spitball at the 
crown of Mrs. Bristow’s bonnet, dared 
not turn my head lest I should feel the 
ping of one beneath the brim of my hat. 

A hymn brought them to their feet, 
and I noticed they sang it nearly 
through without looking at their books 
—they liked singing. 

Then I made a plunge. I said I 
would hear them recite their verses, 
and pretended I had not noticed 
either Jimmy Hill’s assurance that “I 
wouldn’t hear him say no verses, *cause 
he didn’t know any,” nor the general 
giggle that followed. 

I asked where the lesson was; and 
little Tommy Britton sniffed and said: 
“© A—-aw she knows,” and I leaned over 
the partition, between the pews and 
asked old Mrs. White—who wore steel- 
rimmed spectacles and a gray mus- 
tache—where the lesson was, and was 
told with a condescending, “ well, my 
suz” manner: “ John—chapter 11” 
and she “ guessed Mrs. Bristow had 
pushed and plodded ’em to about the 
34th verse.” 

While I was turning the leaves of 
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my Bible, an open row broke out and 
two boys struggled violently to change 
places. I knew in a moment what that 
meant: Mrs. Bristow had allowed them 
to recite each one verse, beginning at 
one end and working down the line, 
and the shortest verse in the Bible oc- 
curred in this lesson—hence these lambs 
were tearing the wool off each other’s 
backs to secure the position that would 
give one of them the coveted “ Jesus 
wept ” verse. 

I laid down my Bible and grabbed by 
the backs of their necks the wrestling 
pair. As I jerked them apart, I said: 
“You can fight on Monday till you 
can’t see, but in Sunday-school you’ll 
behave yourselves. Now sit down where 
you were!” 

“ Naw,” they responded simultane- 
ously, while each kicked at my shins. 
Then I caught and seated one of them 
on the uncushioned bench with a crack 
that made the rest wriggle sympathet- 
ically—while the party of the second 
part seated himself hastily. 

Then we began—oh, such recita- 
tion, prompted, pushed !—Tommy, the 
dreadful, was the only one who really 
knew a verse or two,—and such heart- 
breaking indifference. They sat way 
down on their shoulders, and gazed 
dully about the room, or hooked their 
little fingers in the corners of their 
mouths and stretched them at nervous 
small girls across the aisle. Then I 
began to question them about the mean- 
ing of the verses. The boy who had re- 
cited “ Jesus wept,” could only say 
“Dunno!” to all questions. I passed 
on to Tommy : “Why had Jesus wept?” 
After crossing his eyes at the boy who 
had failed, he answered : “ Why, wasn’t 
he sorry for that feller, that Lazarus, 
that was dead,—er—er for them people 
that was—er cryin’ about him in the 
glaveyard?” 

I felt the blood rush to my cheeks 
and impulsively I exclaimed: “ Tommy 
Britton, go up head!” Ah, attention 
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was aroused at last. Every one clamb- 
ered up into a proper sitting position 
and watched Tommy eagerly, who was 
saying doubtfully “ I—I—don’t know 
which ¢s head.” 

Neither did I know head from tail, 
but I knew the mere changing of place 
as a reward was having an effect, so 
I gravely pointed to the left corner of 
the pew, and Tommy occupied it, mak- 
ing faces of derision, as he passed, at 
his gang. 

Just then came an unfortunate in- 
terruption to my labors. The Super- 
intendent addressed with much hem’ing 
and haw’ing a request to the teachers, 
to—er, to explain—that was to—er 
give a little talk to their classes on the 
subject of the crucifixion. 

I gasped—my hands turned cold! 
Oh, I thought, why did he place me in 
this position? How can one speak of 
that awful tragedy to these boy mon- 
sters of ignorance and disrespect and 
of utter indifference! 

I faced my five small arabs. I 
glanced helplessly over at Mrs. White. 
Her boys were not paying one bit of 
attention; but she was already prosing 
away, telling them that at chapter 19th 
of the Book of St. John, they would 
find all about the Crucifixion. That 
they must ask their dear parents to 
read it to them—as she was about to do 
now. 

If I followed her example, I felt they 
would dully dose off, or impishly stick 
pins, or pull faces, or put their feet 
on the book-rack in front of them. I 
asked a few faltering questions—“I 
dunno,” was the inevitable answer. 
Almost I gave up. Then I tried to talk 
a bit about the scenery—the people sur- 
rounding that stupendous sacrifice, at 
which the world shook, the earth was 
rent and the Heavens darkened to mid- 
night blackness! I dared not look at 
their bored faces, so I had fixed my eyes 
upon the upper panes of the ugly un- 
stained window. I was speaking only 
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of externals, trying to win attention, 
as with colored primer pictures. I told 
of the dense crowds, of the fierce sol- 
diers, of their short broad-swords, of 
their long cruel spears, of cries and 
groans and laughter mixed. Of those 
suffering women, kept afar off by the 
soldier guards. I—yes, I think I had 
forgotten my refractory small arabs 
for a bit; I think I was talking a little 
to my own moved self—when I told 
about the three great crosses and the 
weight of agony they bore! Of the 
tortured, nail-torn flesh, of the burning 
sun, the maddening thirst, of the in- 
tended shame and degradation to our 
dear Lord—the innocent one, who had 
helped the poor and cured the sick, and 
been very patient with the rich and in- 
solent, and very tender of little chil- 
dren; and whom they placed in mockery 
between two sinners, wicked men, who 
had broken laws and stolen and lied and 
maybe killed. Thieves they were, but 
now they suffered cruelly, and though 
they were rougher, stronger men than 
the innocent one between them, they 
could not bear their torture without 
loud cries and groans and sometimes 
wicked words, great swearing words the 
pain wrung from them. While the 
gentle Christ who had yet another tor- 
ment to bear—and here I had to swal- 
low back my rising tears—in that 
Crown of strong sharp thorns, that so 
pierced His sacred head at every move- 
ment, that He—that He— In my 
pause a small hand was clawing at my 
skirt, and a strained boyish voice stam- 
mered anxiously : “ W-w-why, wasn’t he 
game?” 

In the shock of that dreadful word I 
recoiled physically from its irreverence, 
and my eyes fell upon a row of atten- 
tive faces; and in that insistent, claw- 
ing little hand, in the eager question- 
ing eyes of Tommy, there was a tense 
interest and no irreverence at all. Like 
lightning I thought: to correct him 
now for that shocking word will break 
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the charm of his interest and throw him 
back mortified and sullen upon his imp- 
ish self. Better a temporary accept- 
ance of the situation with correction 
later on, I decided. So I answered: 
“ Yes—oh, yes—he was—was very, 
very brave.” 

I saw a clouding in the uplifted eyes 
and realized then and there the power 
of a word. I drew one hard breath, 
and used it: “ Oh,” I faltered, “He 
was more ‘ game’ in His suffering for 
us, than was any soldier who ever lived 
and died, before or since in the whole 
world! ” 

Color rose in the lad’s face—he drew 
a long deep breath: “ Ain’t you glad? 
that—that was ’cause He was God 
wasn’t it? But say—[with frowning 
troubled brows], what made Him do 
it?” 

“Oh, Tommy, you know quite well 
why our Lord died!” 

Tommy ignored my words—he went 
on kicking his copper toes viciously 
against the seat in front of him: “ Say, 
what did He let ’em come and hurt Him 
like that for, when He was so good? If 
He could make that Lazarus come alive 
ag’in, He could make a lot of them sol- 
dier fellers dead, couldn’t He? ” 

“ Bet He could!” said Jimmy Hill, 
and wagged his round head apprecia- 
tively. ‘ And they ought to have got 
it, too,” added Tommy, “ and then He 
could have gone away with the ones He 
was good friends with, and—and—not 
died up there [his lips were really 
trembling], on that—that great— 
thing. Anyway I wouldn’t a done it 
—and [defiantly] I don’t see why He 
wanted to nuther.” 

I passed my handkerchief over my 
damp and corrugated brow and sud- 
denly recalled my Pinky-Teacher’s ac- 
tion. “Oh,” I thought, “surely I 
never, never asked her such tormenting 
questions, as do these—er ‘ hopes of the 
future ’ ask of me.” 

Just then a new voice at my right 
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said: “ Well, why did He want’er? ” 
and there, hanging by his armpits over 
the pew partition, was the red-headed 
boy of Mrs. White’s class; who was 
craning his neck in an effort to hear 
what was being said. 

“ A-a-ah, get off’en there!” cried 
Jimmy Hill, “or Pll chuck a hymn 
book at yer head!” 

“Make him unhook hisself off that 
rail!’ entreated Tommy, “ he’s stealin’ 
our lesson! Make him go back to his 
own teacher! ” 

“ A-ah,” complained the red-haired, 
“ she ain’t tellin’ us no stories! ” 

“Then what is she doin’? ” asked a 
hitherto silent boy. 

“Why, losin? her place and then 
huntin’ it up ag’in.” 

And then with the unbreakable te- 
nacity of childhood they were back to 
the unanswered question : “ Why, etc.” 

Evidently I had too successfully im- 
pressed my class with the purely phys- 
ical side of that monstrous tragedy. 
How could I bring to their childish 
minds one faintest gleam of compre- 
hension of that loving willingness to 
suffer, that so shames and yet so thrills 
the heart of Humanity! I looked 
thoughtfully at Tommy Britton, for 
there was something alert about his in- 
quisitive nose and freckled eyes that 
made me turn to him as the probable 
leader of a crowd. Freckled eyes? oh, 
yes, you must have seen the like in some 
boy ; blue eyes freckled thick, with small 
red-brown specks. Ugly? of course, 
yet in Tommy’s case dark lashes and 
swiftly dilating pupils softened the 
ugliness wonderfully. 

Slowly I said: “ Tommy, if you were 
very, very fond of some one now, per- 

Ps your mother, or your father, or 
maybe of your. se 

“A-ah,” half jeeringly broke in 
Jimmy Hill, “ he’s got a littler brudder 
than him, and ye’ darsent so much as 
Cross ye’ eyes at ’im.” 

“That’s all right,” ominously re- 


marked Tommy, “ you ain’t tellin’ me 
of no other little boy that can put a 
marker on ’im anyway.” 

“Is he pretty? ” I asked, casually. 

Tommy grinned—he sent a half em- 
barrassed, half threatening glance to- 
ward the other lambs, as he answered, 
* He’s only so high,” measuring about 
the height of a family coffee-pot. ‘And 
his hair is yeller and soft—curly all 
over his head.”* 

“Then he must be very pretty,” I 
declared, and Tommy’s face reddened. 
“ Well, now, suppose this little brother 
had been told again and again not to 
go to the pantry and ste—er hook 
cookies and jellies [up went the backs 
of several hands to hide guilty grins], 
and suppose he disobeyed, and at last 
mother said, ‘The next time—since 
coaxing and reasoning and warning of 
the sickness that may come from eating 
too much of sweets is all in vain, since 
you won’t obey me for love, why, the 
next time you do wrong I shall whip 
you!’ [Tommy shut his lips tight. ] 
Then suppose the little brother took the 
cake again and you knew your mother 
would surely keep her word, you would 
feel awfully unhappy. [He twisted 
about in his scat uncomfortably. ] 
Then when the little brother got 
frightened, and turned very pale, and 
you thought of the whip making red 
welts on the fat little legs [“‘ Don’t!” 
gasped Tommy—but I went on]—you 
would know quite well that he really 
deserved the whipping after being 
warned so many times, yet you would 
feel so sick with misery at the suffering 
awaiting him, that, I believe you would 
go to your mother and beg of her to 
let you take the whipping for him? 
{He nodded vigorously.] Though you 
don’t like whippings, you would ask to 
bear it for little brother, because you 
—notice this Tommy—you would say 
to yourself, ‘ When brother sees what I 
am standing and taking for him he 
will know how I love him, and—and,’ 
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are you listening, Tommy Britton?— 
‘he will be ashamed ever to disobey 
mother again.” You would do all that 
for little Curly-Head, wouldn’t you? 
[He nodded.] Yet he would be guilty 
and you innocent.” 

He looked up quickly—his eyes were 
wide and bright: “ Do yer mean ”— 
he hesitated. “Was that why He let 
*em put Him on the big cross, when He 
was God’s Son all the time, ’cause— 
*cause—? ” 

“ Yes, because people were so wicked, 
God’s patience was all worn out, but 
our Saviour loved them and pitied them 
so, that He begged to come and try to 
make them better, and they wouldn’t 
understand, and so rather than give 
them up, He died for them.” 

“ He must have cared a hull lot? ” 

‘¢ He did,” I answered. 

“ Well, He can’t be hurted now!” 
he said with evident satisfaction, giv- 
ing a little hitch to his shoulders. 

“Qh, yes, He can!” I contradicted. 

“ W-what? ” a look of utter blank 
amazement came into his face. 

“ You are little yet, but you can hurt 
Him—so can I. We do hurt Him, even 
up in Heaven, when we forget to love 
Him—when we make Him feel that He 
suffered for nothing.” 

“ A-oh, that’s mean!” said Tommy. 
“ Say, I’m goin’ to learn a lot of verses 
for next Sunday, and I’m goin’ ter 
bring my boy cousin with me, and I 
won’t keep back no more pennies 
neither.” 

Then I asked: “ Where would you 
like to have your lesson next week?” 
but the boys squirmed and left the 
choice to me. 

“Say!” called the red-headed boy, 
“7’m comin’ in your class next time, 
where I can hear the stories.” 

“Tf yer do I’ll kick yer shins!” an- 
swered Tommy. “Keep yer own 
teacher, this one is ourn!” 

I selected the Sermon on the Mount 
for next Sunday’s consideration. Books 
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were given out—a hymn was roared— 
the contributions taken up—a few 
stammering remarks were made by the 
Superintendent, and I went calmly 
forth from my labors, as a Sunday- 
school teacher, little dreaming of the 
fine work the enthusiastic Tommy was 
to get in on me, ere the sun went down. 

Tommy had never paused, but hip- 
pity-hopped home and made his ex- 
cited report: “ Say, Ma, Mis’ Bristow’s 
moved away, so she can’t be teacher 
no more! ” 

“ My suz! I’m sorry, she was a nice 
Christian woman—though not fond of 
lendin’ things. I s’pose old Mrs. White 
took on her class, erlong with her 
own? ” 

“ Not much she didn’t! Mr. Blakely 
give us a bully teacher! She ain’t a 
grown-up; she’s that Carrie, that’s 
stayin’ with Mis’ Mason.” 

* For land’s sake!” cried Mrs. Brit- 
ton. “ What ever can she know ’bout 
Bible study and Sunday trainin’? ” 

“Huh! you bet she can tell you 
things *bout them Bible doin’s—say 
Ma, did you know the ground busted 
open and big winds roared and folks 
was crazy frightened, when it got all 
dark that time, when they put up the 
three big crosses? You did? Then 
why didn’t you tell me about it? Say, 
Ma, she says ”—ah, it is needless to 
repeat here Tommy’s full report of the 
morning’s doings ; suffice it to say that 
the belief firmly fixed in the appalled 
Mrs. Britton’s mind was that I had 
said, that our Master was unhappy up 
in very Heaven—and that He, the 
blessed one, loved us because we were 80 
bad, and He didn’t want us whipped, 
though we knew we ought to get it for 
our wickedness—and final desecration, 
I had said, oh, Tommy Britton!—l, 
mind you, had said, that the Blessed 
Master was “ game—more game in dy- 
ing for other people than all the sol- 
diers in the whole world had been!”; 
and with a screech Mrs. Britton had de- 
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clared her intention of flying to the 
minister to report that sacrilegious 
word. 

In the meantime Tommy studied 
verses diligently, and Sunday found 
eight lambs awaiting me—Tommy’s 
cousin having brought a freckled 
friend, and the red-haired neighbor 
having boldly left his own class, to the 
displeasure of Mrs. White. 

The verses had been recited, and in 
some way I had come to mention the 
brothers, Simon called Peter, and An- 
drew—who were fishermen. 

Tommy eagerly asked: “ W-w-was 
they settin’ on spiles, while they 
fished? ” 

Of course I knew where he got his 
idea from, I had seen men often enough 
seated on the Lake spiles—but Peter 
and Andrew, grave and picturesque, 
with their great broken nets—truly it 
was hard not to laugh. 

We were pleasantly surprised then 
by the presence of the minister. He 
walked about, and twice, yes, three 
times he paused near my “ lambs,” and 
when we raised our eyes he moved away, 
quickly. 

Mr. Blakely announced, stammer- 
ingly, that he had to thank—yes, to 

our young friend Carrie for so 
—er—kindly helping them out, and— 
er—she would now—er—be doubtless 
glad to—er, resume her old place, and 
Mrs. White would now strain a point, 
and combine the two classes. 

Silence fell. Then shrill and high 
came Tommy’s voice: “ We won’t come 
then—no we won’t—for she don’t tell 
us nothin’! 

“The school is dismissed,” said the 
minister, and we all turned to go. But 
Tommy and Jimmy cast short, fierce 
arms about my waist and clung des- 
perately. 

“ Say,” said Tommy, “ can’t you set 
outside on the front steps and give us 
our lessons; say, can’t you? ” 

Thus I even more fully realized the 
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power of a word, for this one could not 
only move a child’s imagination and 
thrill his little heart, but it was strong 
enough to depose me from my high 
standing as teacher and send me back 
to tutelage. 


Soon after, the theatre loomed up 
large in my pathway—the door was 
open—I entered and worked long and 
faithfully. At last I came back to the 
old home-city as a star. I stole away 
one day to go and see my old-time 
friends, the Masons. At table I met an 
elderly man, whose name I did not catch 
—but whose start when I spoke to him 
was quite visible. It was soon evident 
that I worried him in some way. Sud- 
denly his face cleared, and behind his 
napkin he certainly laughed. 

“Carrie,” remarked shortly after 
my hostess, “I don’t think you quite 
caught our friend’s name. It’s Har- 

r.”” 

“Ts it?” I replied. “ Well, what 
am I to do with it? By the way, 
though, you used to have a minister 
here when I was still a child, by that 
name?” 

“Same man,” said Mr. Mason in a 
whisper. “And he says you used to 
have a class in his Sunday-school.” 

“Yes, I remember,” I admitted; 
“ but he is changed greatly.” 

On rising from table our ministerial 
friend joined us, and smilingly re- 
marked to me: “ Your eyes bothered me 
from the first, but your voice settled the 
question of identity, though you have 
changed the way of wearing your 
hair.” 

“So have you,” I broke in, for he 
was now quite bald and wore a long 
beard. “ Ah,” he smiled, “ you were 
very young, but you were a good 
teacher of small boys. Only that 
‘word’ was stronger than I was. Do 
you remember it? ” 

“Game,” I pronounced with the tips 
of my lips. 
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“Yes,” he sighed; “and I was not 
game enough to stand by you, in a very 
interesting experiment. Well, I always 
felt you’d do something, some time, 
but I never expected to see my de- 
posed Sunday-school teacher twinkling 
bravely as a star in the Theatrical Fir- 
mament.” 


of a Word 


“Ah, but you see,” I smiled, “ the 
theatre always gives swift and liberal 
recognition to the power of a word, 
while you, sir,” I added, respectfully, 
“both through loving preference and 
college training, care only for the 
power of ‘ The Word.’ ” 


Processional and Recessional 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


I 


We of the dawn have danced 


W E of the morning have sung to Pan, 


Whither the tides of sun-gold ran, 
Whither the shadows chanced. 


We of the morning have laughed at Life, 
Kissed him our finger-tips ; 

Drunk with Gladness and diced with Strife, 
Jesting with careless lips. , 


We of the morning have dwelt with Spring — 
Spring of the flow’r-sweet face, 

Told our loves on an idle string, 
Prayed for a lover’s grace. 


II 


E of the evening have dreamed our dreams, 
We of the night have wept; 
Stars have faded from twilight streams, 
Stars in the skies have slept. 


We of the evening have borne a cross— 
A cross on a wintry hill; 

Counted as gain where we reckoned loss, 
Suffered, smiled—and been still. 


We of the evening have had the morn, 
We of the night, the dawn; 

Ashes of memory lie forlorn 
Whither the flame has gone. 


Countries I Have Never Seen 


BY BERNARD G. RICHARDS 


V—TURKEY 


HERE really are some Turks in 

Turkey, although one hears so 

much about Albanians, Arabs, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, Grecks, Mace- 
donians and Servians living (as long 
as they are allowed to) in the country 
that their existence becomes somewhat 
doubtful. According to intimations oc- 
casionally received from the people just 
indicated there are genuine Mussulmans 
in the land. All these people have vivid 
impressions of the natives and their re- 
ports are not to be doubted. Without 
the presence of real Turkish Turks the 
disappearance of so many Armenians, 
Macedonians and others could not be 
explained. If Turkey had not the 
largest population of any country on 
the face of the earth the printed reports 
of the thousands upon thousands of 
people killed there every day would be 
unaccountable. 

There are, however, so many for- 
eigners in Turkey that the supply seems 
to be equal to the demand. When not 
engaged in this system of annihilation, 
the Turk sits cross-legged upon the 
floor, drinks black coffee and smokes 
Turkish cigarettes. Thus he is re- 
garded as living a strenuous and intel- 
lectual life. A Turk may marry as 
many women as he loves and a few more 
for convenience. He may marry his first 
love, his fiancée, the girl with money, 


his typewriter, the girl he golfs with, 
his sister’s chum, his platonic friend, 
the girl he loves, the girl who jilted 
him, the girl he jilted, the girl his 
mother wants him to marry, the girl to 
whom, according to Dame Rumor, he 
is engaged, the girl he flirts with, the 
girl who bores him, the interesting girl, 
and the girl who sings and plays the 
piano. In short, there are no limita- 
tions, and unrestricted bigamy is in 
complete consonance with his religion 
which enjoins a multitude of wives,— 
and the Turk is very pious. These 
many consorts transact his entire busi- 
ness for him; this enables him to pur- 
sue a leisurely existence. The offspring 
of all these entangling alliances are 
candidates for governmental positions, 
of which there are so many that thou- 
sands of officials are constantly required 
for new recruits; thousands more are 
needed to verify the honesty of those 
who are already in office and as many 
more minions of the law to watch the 
watchers and prevent salaries from 
reaching their destinations. These 
salaries are small and seldom visible, 
but the honors and grafts are great 
in this land of political jobs. There 
are ten officials to every postal-card 
sold in a Turkish post-office, and these 
“assistants of the Sultan” take care 
of every penny that comes in. In fact 
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they give the Sultan so much assistance 
that he is now a very sick man and has 
not paid himself his salary for many 
years. Some say that he has misap- 
propriated the money for his own use. 
Foreigners in Turkey have their own 
post-office in order to avoid burdening 
the officials with their mail. 

The Turk is now resting on his 
former Jaurels: all his thoughts have 
been expressed, all his poetry has been 
written, hundreds of years ago. He is 
now taking his vacation—and his black 
coffee. Progress has been retarded for 
a couple of centuries and the mental 
restfulness of the country is delight- 
ful,—particularly so to the sick Sultan 
and to his government. The people are 
permitted great liberty, the peasants 
‘being allowed to remain in poverty, in 
their dingy huts, and not compelled to 
live the higher life. Daring brigands 
still infest the country, but they do not 
trouble the natives much; they are now 
devoting their entire attention to 
female missionaries from America. Not 
having any titles these brigands are 
forced to lay in wait until some Ameri- 
can woman comes to their country; 
then they can obtain possession of the 
money without being obliged to retain 
the lady. When the person in question 
is a missionary the brigands consider it 
their duty to prove that Turkey has a 
religion of its own. 

Of course there are not so many brig- 
ands engaged in this pursuit as there 
once were,—so many of them have be- 
come government officials. It is be- 
lieved by the Turks that the Sultan is 
the ruler of the earth,—a belief which 
he does not hesitate to encourage. If 
he is defeated in war he returns to tell 
of his great magnanimity in allowing 
the enemy to depart unmolested ; this, 
added to the reports of the newspapers, 
which relate nothing but the official 
truth, strengthens the faith of the 

ople. 

Relieving the monotonous landscape 
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are many little round, red-roofed 
mosques in which people assemble to 
take off their shoes and pray. These 
prayers are full of love for all human- 
ity. Here is one of them: 

“T seek refuge with Allah from 
Satan, the rejeem, the accursed. In the 
name of Allah the Compassionate, the 
Merciful! O Lord of all Creatures! 0 
Allah! destroy the infidels and poly- 
theists, thine enemies, the enemies of 
the religion! O Allah! make their 
children orphans, and defile their 
abodes, and cause their feet to slip; and 
give them, and their families, and their 
households, and their women, and their 
children, and their relatives by mar- 
riage, and their brothers, and their 
friends, and their possessions, and their 
race, and their wealth, and their lands, 
as booty to the Muslims, O Lord of all 
Creatures! ” 

This prayer has the true ring of 
sincerity. It denotes true religion, and 
the desire for booty comes from the 
heart. The religion of the Turks who 
accept Mohammed is based upon a won- 
derful miracle. Mohammed the prophet 
asked a mountain to come over and see 
him, but the mountain, being older 
than Mohammed, didn’t feel like it; 80, 
lo and behold! Mohammed walked over 
to the mountain. This unheard-of 
miracle so impressed the minds of the 
people that Mohammed’s religion has 
grown and flourished ever since. It was 
through this miracle also that the 
Prophet discovered the law of the least 
resistance; and his people have since 
been following this law to the very 
letter. 

The many foreigners in Turkey give 
color, spice and variety to the country, 
their diverse customs investing life with 
great interest for the tourist; and each 
different nationality exclaims against 
the Turk in a different tone and curses 
him in a different tongue. 

When the civilized world protests 
against the treatment that the Armen- 
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ians receive from the Turks the latter 
direct their hostility against the Mace- 
donians in order to divert the attention 
of the civilized world from Armenia. 
Tourists are royally entertained in 
the castle of Yildiz Kiosk by the Sultan 
who detains them there as his guests as 
long as possible, in order that they may 


not ascertain what is going on in the 
country. This scheme is so successful 
that the home-coming tourist gives a 
glowing report of the nation; fully . 
convinced that there is nothing the 
matter with Turkey and that the Sul- 
tan is a gentleman, a scholar and a 
good judge of saki and mézé. 


Two Windows 


BY AGNES LEE 
ONLY see (I dwell so high) 
The tallest tree-top on the sky. 


Claire hath an attic window, too; 
But never doth the sun gleam through. 


She looks on domes and grimy towers, 
And many clocks that clang the hours. 


She says she likes the city’s way, 
That all her life is holiday. 


But once at noon I chanced to meet 
Our Claire upon the city street, 


Her face so white, I knew the stress,— 
I knew her heart’s great loneliness! 


Qh! sometimes there’s a cloud I see 
Between the blessed sun and me. 


And sometimes there’s a sound I hear, 
Alone, when dusk is drawing near, 


A sound like song in wayward flight, 
Or laughter on the wings of night. 


Now keep me near thee, sweet warm sky,— 


Mine attic is so safe, so high! 


Fate, hold me here,—be all I know 
The topmost wave of apple-blow! 


Life and J. M. Barrie 


BY LOUIS LIPSKY 


HE Minor Singer sings himself 

out in his song, and especially so 

is it the case with James Matthew 
Barrie. His garden is a little one, but 
he fosters only beautiful flowers. His 
romances and fantasies are all tinged 
with a whimsical unreal reality, but he 
never can hide his fine personality, 
which is visible with good-humored 
cordiality on every page he has ever 
written. He is not a Jean Paul Richter 
and prefers the valley to the mountain, 
the province to the metropolis, the nor- 
mal to the picturesque. The whole 
world is only an enlarged Barrie world, 
and like the countryman who comes to 
town he compares everything with the 
familiar landmarks of his beloved vil- 
lage. 

There is no writer of our day who so 
completely gives himself over to his 
readers and yet with so small a world to 
exhibit. There is no place in this sad 
world of ours where Barrie does not find 
his corner of Scotland; all his windows 
open upon Thrums, wherever he may 
be. All dime novels must be like those 
read by Tommy and Corp in the Glen. 
Poachers must be troubled lovers, like 
Rob Angus, and they are involved in 
the same embarrassments. The Great 
Men are larger than their Field of Fic- 
tion, but Mr. Barrie is just equivalent 
to his world of imagination, and no 
more. We know every nook in his gar- 
den, and so ingenious is he that one for- 
gets that it is a small place and imag- 


ines that there are wonders on wonders 
to be discovered there; yet one had 
better not try. Only what Mr. Barrie 
wants you to see, must you open your 
eyes to. And you may be sure that he 
will never fail to touch what he does 
want you to see with poetical allusion, 
convincing by reason of its freshness 
and truth, charming in its naiveté, and 
stimulating by reason of its delightful 
delight in life; with such a gardener 
one may travel confidently. 

You cannot hold Mr. Barrie to the 
canons of formal art. He is an evasive 
subject. He wheedles you into smiling. 
You cannot open your eyes to faults 
when he says “ Take me as I am.” If 
you do not take him as he is, you must 
pass him by, he will not talk to you. 
Mr. Barrie leaps the fences of his cri- 
tics; he does not love to argue; his 
charm cannot be analyzed. There is 
his work before you as contradictory as 
you please, but you must love or you 
can’t understand. Speak unkindly to 
Grizel, and Mr. Barrie will have noth- 
ing, nothing to do with you; he will 
ask Grizel to take a stroll with him, and 
she will fade away from you reproach- 
fully. 

The kindness Mr. Barrie asks of you 
for his beloved ones, he himself pos- 
sesses. Thackeray, you will remember, 
loved to bully his characters, especially 
his youthful heroes (if he ever 
one). True enough, said Thackeray, 
in effect, they should have some syi- 
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pathy, but shall an honest novelist neg- 
lect to give them a scolding when they 
deserve it? But Mr. Barrie cannot 
scold—never. Even Tommy never 
gets what he deserves, a good shaking 
up from Mr. Barrie. He will remon- 
strate with his characters like a mother, 
and should it be required, by his sense 
of poetic justice, that a gladsome end- 
ing be provided, he does it as if he 
owed some reparation for making the 
life of his people so sad in so many 
chapters. He knows how to get around 
them with flattery, which always ends 
with a sweet maternal caress. Though 
Sentimental Tommy was a wonder, his 
creator is even more wonderful. 

Ah, dear Jimmy, you know you will 
never see a villain. ‘There never was 
a villain in Thrums,” you cry, “and I 
dare you to produce one,” but then you 
close your eyes. You will not see the 
unbeautiful things, but prefer to ignore 
them. If your eyes ever opened on the 
unlovely, you would ingeniously ask us 
to look the other way, to admire the 
landscape, or Grizel’s beautiful eyes. 

The charm of Mr. Barrie, or his dis- 
tinction, lies in his wonderful intimacy 
with his dream children. Just as 
Charles Lamb was finely intimate with 
his readers, so is Mr. Barrie with his 
fiction people. One feels in all of his 
characters a reflection of oneself, 
slightly varied to accord with their in- 
dividual experiences. The Grizel type 
is in many a story. Though Tommy 
was born late in Barrie’s day, he found 
a “wy” to get into earlier novels, with 
a few changes in his “ make-believes ” ; 
and since his awful fictitious death, he 
has been resurrected, though Mr. Barrie 
does not want us to know it. He looks 
at us through the smoke of the Arcadia 
Mixture (where can we ordinary mor- 
tals get it, Mr. Barrie ?) and, let us 
Whisper it, he it is who masquerades as 
the crusty old bachelor in “ The Little 
White Bird ”; of course the Tommy of 
the early days. 
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Mr. Barrie is brimful of sentiment, 
which now and then overflows and 
becomes sentimentality. And we sus- 
pect that the explanation may be drawn 
from his books and it amounts to the 
following: 

The world is a cruel master, it insists 
on readjustment. This flower does 
not thrive in this plot of ground; up- 
root it and place it where it will get the 
nourishment it demands. This being 
cannot find place in the humdrum pro- 
vincial town; away with you to the city, 
with a tearing at the roots, and taste 
life as it is precipitated in Piccadilly. 

Once a growing boy leaves Home, he 
can never return to it, for it remains 
stationary while he grows. But that 
Home takes being in his dream of life, 
which he can never live again. When 
one’s thoughts wander back (and when 
do they not ?) the Home is colored with 
all the poetry of the thing that was 
and can never be the same again. The 
man fears to return lest his dream be 
spoiled by the reality. He loves to see 
it in the distance, a night’s ride may 
reach it, but he knows, with what sad- 
ness, that he can never again enter the 
house, that he can never again take up 
his life there. Home thereafter and 
forever becomes a precious memory, 
never to be regained; he has lived him- 
self out of it. That experience is sung 
in Heine’s poems. It is the sad heritage 
of all the great and the small, who have 
become pioneers, delvers in new soil, in- 
fluenced by new surroundings. You 
remember Maupassant’s pathetic story 
of the Little Soldiers who used to go to 
the suburbs of Paris to see a little 
meadow which reminded them of their 
Breton home; they would never see their 
home; they could not interpret the feel- 
ing of homelessness. You may have 
heard stories of immigrants who come 
to the Land of Promise and soon wail 
that here nothing is as it was in the old 
country. They return to the oldcountry 
grown-up men and women, but the old 
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Home, where they were born, is quite 
unbearable. The old was beautiful, but 
it is memory, not Home. So the im- 
migrant returns to this country, but 
finds no satisfaction here; he is, as a 
writer has put it, a broken blade; it 
may put on the semblance of wholeness, 
but the fact is it is broken in twain. 
The Home is neither there where he first 
took root, nor is it in the new land, in 
the new environment. 

This rending in twain is a persistent 
influence on Mr. Barrie’s writings. 
Thrums has given him forth, but Lon- 
don provides him only with temporary 
lodging. The doors of Thrums are 
closed to him. In the great city are 
men of affairs, professional men, good 
men, friends, but out there is Thrums, 
where are the men who saw him grow 
up, women who stood by his cradle, who 
may have helped bury his father or his 
grandfather. Every stick and stone is 
known to him there, but when he 
looks back from London, the goal of 
his youthful ambition, he feels glad 
that he can retain fresh and true at 
least the memory of the old. But he 
knows it can never be his Home. Life 
to him has been a ride from Thrums to 
London, and when he returns, his 
friends will wipe the dust from the best 
chair and he will be “ Mr. Barrie.” 
There will be other children in the Glen, 
there will be other games, and he is 
afraid the tears will come. Only a man 
who has thus parted with his youth can 
become sincerely sentimental about it. 
Mr. Barrie has been infused with a deep 
sympathy by it, and a knowledge of 
human life, for he has felt Fate at the 
roots of his being. He is always 
estheticizing his dreams of youth, and 
all life is colored by the great field 
which was his when life was fresh. 
His sentiment is his striving to 
heal the fracture in the blade, his 
beautiful fancies are called forth to 
bridge the chasm from Thrums to Lon- 
don. 


That is why Mr. Barrie is so con- 
cerned with sentiment and with beauti- 
ful things. And what has sentiment 
to do with the hurly-burly of real life? 
Business is nothing to him. Science is 
a dry-as-dust affair. He is interested 
in persons, and only half of a person is 
his business. The dulness of trade he 
leaves to the dull. The question of in- 
come is a minor consideration. It is 
only useful as an ending to a fine 
romance. Who cares what Tommy 
earns, or Rob Angus? Take it for 
granted that Tommy is no midnight 
burglar and day-light gentleman of 
leisure. Mr. Barrie never wants to give 
you a discourse on life; he wants you 
to feel a child-like delight in life, for it 
is his childhood which is his everlasting 
dream-country. 

You cannot explain your love for 
Mr. Barrie as you may explain your lik- 
ing for Dickens, your loyalty to George 
Eliot, your admiration for Hardy, your 
affection for Stevenson. For Mr. 
Barrie is a better novel than any of the 
stories or plays he has ever written. We 
know nothing directly of his per- 
sonality, but there he is fully in what 
he gives to his readers. You love him, 
if one may try to explain it, for his 
sincerity, his sympathetic expression, 
his wholesome interest in life, his de- 
licious humorous sense, and the noble 
optimism of his nature. 

The Minor Singer sings his song 
fully as sincerely as he who sits in the 
high courts of the gods. Some sing for 
all time, for they are seated high; they 
sing for audiences that may come up 
the wheel of time in the long days of 
the hereafter. The Minor Singer sings 
for us, and only for us, you and me; 
he feels himself near us; the future may 
be beyond his ken; but he is not 
troubled by his limitations. It is for 
the good cheer of the men and women 
of his day that he sings, and if it be a 
good song, as are all Mr. Barrie’s, all 
hail to him! 


The Pit-Falls of Book ‘Titles 


BY HERBERT W. HORWILL 


“T XCUSE me, but I’m not quite 
sure about the title of the book I 
want. Is it ‘ The Crockett Minis- 

ter’ by Stickit or ‘ The Stickit Minis- 

ter’ by Crockett?” In this inquiry the 
librarian is at least offered an alterna- 
tive, instead of being met, as in another 
case, by a point-blank demand for 
“The Stuck-up Minister.” The occu- 
pation of dealing out books from be- 
hind a counter to satisfy an eager thirst 
for knowledge (or amusement) has 
doubtless much drudgery and tedium 
in it, but the relief afforded by some of 
the applications must be considerable. 

When a reader who desires Collins’s 

“Queen of Hearts” asks for his 

“Ace of Spades,” or when “The 

Scarlet Letter” is transformed into 

“The Red Badge,” there is certainly 

‘ provocation for a sudden smile. It 

takes some shrewdness, too, to recognize 

“Ecce Homo” and “Ecce Deus” 

under “ Echo of Hummo ” and “ Echo 

of Deas.” “The Count of Corpus 

Christi” is more easily intelligible. 

Perhaps a more frequent mistake of 
the book borrower or buyer is a mis- 

understanding of the character of a 

Volume through something ambiguous 

or misleading in its title. One of the 

classic instances of this was the recep- 
tion of Ruskin’s “ Notes on the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds,” an ecclesias- 
tical discussion, which had for a time 

& considerable run among moorland 

farmers. Burton—not the Burton 

Whose « Anatomy of Melancholy ” has 


sometimes found itself in the medical 
department of a library, but the Burton 
who wrote “The Book-hunter ’—de- 
clares that he could point to a public 
library in England whose keeper justi- 
fied his high character for classification 
by binding this Ruskin pamphlet be- 
tween “Suggestions as to Eating off 
Turnips with Stock ” and “ An Inquiry 
concerning the Best Materials for 
Smeering.” Another of Burton’s stories 
relates how at a certain auction “ Mc- 
Ewen on Types ”—a theological book 
on the Mosaic law—provoked a brisk 
bidding between a city artisan and a 
burly farmer. The latter was success- 
ful, but after a few minutes examina- 
tion tossed it across to the other with 
an oath, saying that he “thought it 
was a buik upo’ the tups” (or rams). 
His competitor also declined the pur- 
chase. He was a compositor and ex- 
pected a treatise on printing. Cattle 
breeders, it is alleged, have thrown away 
much good money on Edgeworth’s 
“Trish Bulls,” a book which in one 
catalogue appeared under the heading 
of Ruminantia. The library of the 
Glasgow Mechanics Institute once had 
“Werner on Mineral Veins ” classified 
under Anatomy, and not many years 
ago in the Public Library at Melbourne 
could be seen a copy of Brachet’s 
“French Etymology ” with the word 
Entomology on its binding. In German 
bibliographies Haggard’s “ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines ” and Zangwill’s “ Mantle 
of Elijah” have found places in the 
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department of Old Testament Litera- 
ture. The Imperial Geographical So- 
ciety of Vienna issued a “ Repertory of 
Papers on the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions ” which included mention of 
Lytton’s “ Falkland” among books on 
the Falkland Islands, and, among 
-books on the general subject, “ The 
Apostle of the North,” really a biog- 
raphy of a clergyman in Ross, Scot- 
land. In “The Bazaar,” a London 
weekly paper devoted to sale and ex- 
change, an advertisement of a copy of 
Wesley’s “Journals” once figured 
among newspapers. 

When experts go so far astray it is 
not surprising that the unskilled reader 
should be misled, and one feels ready 
to excuse the Scotch farmers for their 
error. So, too, one need not be very 
hard on the members of Parliament of 
whom Mr. H. W. Lucy speaks in one 
of his political diaries. They had been 
appointed as a Select Committee on the 
Sunday closing of saloons in Ireland, 
and, being anxious to obtain the widest 
information on the subject, ordered 
five copies of a work they saw adver- 
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tised under the title of “Times of Re- 
freshing in Spain.” When the parcel 
was delivered it was found to consist of 
copies of a quarterly periodical pub- 
lished by the Spanish Evangelization 
Society. More disturbing still must 
have been the experience of a certain 
clergyman who was giving in his parish 
room a lecture on natural history, and 
was dilating on the superiority of rec- 
reative science to frivolous fiction. In- 
cidentally he needed a copy of Lub- 
bock’s ‘“ Ants,” and sent a servant 
home to his library for it. She de 
clared on returning that she could not 
find that volume, but had brought in- 
stead Ouida’s “ Moths.”? Another story 
of the confusion resulting from igno- 
rance of natural history is told by Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff in a volume of 
reminiscences. A friend of his, much 
interested in botany, told him that a 
girl investigating his library found at 
last amid the dreary waste of scientific 
literature something that looked at- 
tractive. ‘‘Oh,” she gleefully ex- 
claimed, “here is a novel— Flora of 
Middlesex ’!” 


The Thirst for Glory 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


Juuivs Carsar.—How are the first five books of my ‘ Commentaries ” 


selling? 
His Pusuisuer.—Very slowly. 


the MS. over your head and swam the river in Gaul. 
a statement that you have too much gall! 


We printed your account of how you held 


But Cassius is out with 


Juuiws Cazsar.—And I had hoped those books would make me immortal! 
I have some more volumes ready, but I suppose I may as well cremate them. 


(Soliloguizes.) 


There is no other way. 


I must get myself assassinated! 


The Bishop’s Carriage 


BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 


XIV 


E started as though he couldn’t 

believe his eyes when he saw me. 

“The Lord hath delivered mine 
enemy into my hand,” shone in his evil 
little face. 

“Why, Mr. Tausig,” I cried, be- 
fore he could get his breath. ‘“ How 
odd to meet you here! Did you find a 
baby, too? ” ; 

“Did I find—” He glared at me. 
“TI find you; that’s enough. Now—” 

“But the luncheon was to be at 
twelve-thirty,” I laughed. “And I 
haven’t changed my dress yet.” 

“You'll change it all right for some- 
thing not so becoming if you don’t shell 
out that paper.” 

“ Paper? ” 

“Yes, paper. Look here, if you give 
it back to me this minute—now—I’ll 
not prosecute you for—for—” 

“For the sake of my reputation,” I 
suggested softly. 

“Yes,” he looked doubtfully at me, 
mistrusting the amiable deference of 
my manner. 

“That would be awfully good of 
you,” I murmured. 

He did not answer, but watched me 
as though he wasn’t sure which way I’d 
Jump the next moment. 

“T wonder what could induce you to 
so forgiving,” I went on musingly. 

at sort of paper is this you miss? 
It must be valuable—” 

“Yes, it’s valuable all right. Come 
on, now! Quit your fooling and get 
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down to business. I’m going to have 
that paper.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Tausig,” I said 
impulsively, “if I were you, and any- 
body had stolen a valuable paper from 
me, I’d have him arrested. I would. 
I should not care a rap what the public 
exposure did to his reputation so long 
—so long,” I grinned right up at him, 
“so long as it didn’t hurt me, myself, 
in the eyes of the law.” 

Mad? Oh, he was hopping! A Ger- 
man swear-word burst from him. I 
don’t know what it meant, but I can 
imagine. 

“Look here, I give you one more 
chance,” he squeaked; “if you 
don’t —” 

“ What’ll you do? ” 

I was sure I had him. I was sure, 
from the very whisper in which he had 
spoken, that the last thing in the world 
he wanted was to have that agreement 
made public by my arrest. But I 
tripped up on one thing. I didn’t 
know there was a middle way for a man 
with money. 

His manner changed. 

“Nance Olden,” he said aloud now, 
“I charge you with stealing a valuable 
private paper of mine from my desk. 
Here, Sergeant! ” 

I hadn’t particularly noticed the 
Sergeant standing at the other door 
with his back to us. But from the 
way he came at Tausig’s call I knew 
he’d had a private talk with him, 
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and I knew he’d found the middle 
way. 

“This girl’s taken a paper of mine. 
I want her searched,” Tausig cried. 

“ Do you mean,” I said, “ that you'll 
sign your name to such a charge 
against me? ” 

He didn’t answer. He had pulled 
the Sergeant down and was whispering 
in his ear. I knew what that meant. It 
meant a special pull and a special way 
of doing things and— 

“ You’ll do well, my girl, to give up 
Mr. Tausig’s property to him,” the 
Sergeant said stiffly. 

“ But what have I got that belongs 
to him? ” I demanded. 

He grinned. ‘ We’ve a way of find- 
ing out, you know, here. Give it up 
or—” 

“ But what does he say I’ve taken? 
What charge is there against me? 
Have you the right to search any 
woman who walks in here? And what 
in the world would I want a paper of 
Tausig’s for? ” 

“You won’t give it up then?” He 
tapped a bell. 

A woman came in. I had a bad min- 
ute there, but it didn’t last; it wasn’t 
the matron I’d brought the baby to. 

“You'll take this girl into the other 
room and search her thoroughly. The 
thing we’re looking for—” The Ser- 
geant turned to Tausig. 

“ A small paper,” he said eagerly. 
“ A—a contract—just a single sheet 
of legal cap paper it was, typewritten 
and signed by myself and some other 
gentlemen, and folded twice.” 

The woman looked at me. She was 
a bit hard-mouthed, with iron-gray 
hair, but her eyes looked as though 
they’d seen a lot and learned not to 
flinch, though they still felt like it. I 
knew that kind of look—I’d seen it at 
the Cruelty. 

“What an unpleasant job this of 
yours is,” I said to her, smiling up at 

her for all the world as that tike of a 


baby had smiled at me, and watching 
her melt just as I had. “I'll not make 
it a bit harder. This thing’s all a mis- 
take. Which way? . I'll come 
back, Mr. Tausig, to receive your 
apology, but you can hardly expect me 
to go to lunch after this.” 

He growled a wrathful, resenting 
mouthful. But he looked a bit puzzled 
just the same. 

He looked more puzzled yet, even be- 
wildered, when we came back into the 
main office a quarter of an hour later, 


’ the woman and I, and she reported that 


no paper of any kind had she found. 

Me? Oh, I was sweet amiability per- 
sonified with the woman and with the 
Sergeant, who began to back water 
furiously. But with Tausig— 

What? You don’t mean to say 
you’re not on, Mag? Oh, dear, dear, 
it’s well you had that beautiful wig of 
red hair that puts even Carter’s in the 
shade; for you’d never have been a suc- 
cess in—in other business I might 
name. 

Bamboozled the woman? Not a bit 
of it;, you can’t deceive women with 
mouths and eyes like that. It was just 
that I’d had a flash of genius in the 
minute I heard Tausig’s voice, and in 
spite of my being so sure he wouldn’t 
have me arrested [’d— 

Guess, Mag! 

The baby, of course! In the mo- 
ment I had—it wasn’t long—Id 
stooped down, pretending to kiss that 
cherub good by, and in a jiffy I'd 
pinned that precious paper with a 
safety-pin to the baby’s under-petti- 
coat, preferring that risk to— 

Risk! I should say it was. And 
now it was up to Nance to make good. 


While Tausig insisted and explained ” 


and expostulated and at last walked 
out with the Sergeant—giving me & 
queer last look that was half-curs- 
ing, half-placating—I stood chatting 
sweetly with the woman who had 
searched me. 
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I didn’t know just how far I might 
go with her. She knew the paper 
wasn’t on me, and I could see she was 
disposed to believe I was as nice as 
she’d have liked me to be. But she’d 
had a lot of experience and she knew, 
as most women do even without experi- 
ence, that if there’s not always fire 
where there is smoke, it’s because some- 
body’s been clever enough and quick 
enough to cover the blaze. 

“Well, good by,” I said, putting 
out my hand. “ It’s been disagreeable 
but I’m obliged to you for—why, 
where’s my purse! We must have left 
it—” And I turned to go back into 
the room where I’d undressed. 

“ You didn’t have any.” 

The words came clear and cold and 
positive. Her tone was like an icicle 
down my back. 

“T didn’t have any!” I exclaimed. 
“Why, I certainly —” 

“You certainly had no purse, for I 
should have seen it and searched it if 
you had.” 

Now, what do you think of a woman 
like that? 

“Nancy Olden,” I said to myself, 
more in sorrow than in anger, “ you’ve 
met your match right here. When a 
woman knows a fact and states it with 
such quiet conviction, without the least 
unnecessary emphasis and not a super- 
fluous word, ’ware that woman. There’s 
only one game to play to let you hang 
‘round here a bit longer and find 
out what’s become of the baby. Play 
it!” 

I looked at her with respect; it was 
both real and feigned. 

“Of course, you must be right,” I 
said humbly. “ I know you wouldn’t be 
likely to make a mistake, but, just to 
convince me, do you mind letting me 
80 back to look? ” 

“Not at all,” she said placidly. 
“If I go with you there’s no reason 
why you should not look.” 

Oh, Mag, it was hard lines looking. 
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Why?—Why, because the place was 


so bare and so small. There were so 
few things to move and it took such a 
short time, in spite of all I could do and 
pretend to do, that I was in despair. 

“You must be right,” I said at 
length, looking woefully up at her. 

“Yes; I knew I was,” she said 
steadily. 

“TI must have lost it.” 

it Yes.” 

There was no hope there. I turned 
to go. 

“Pl lend you a nickel to get home, 
if you'll leave me your address,” she 
said after a moment. 

Oh, that admirable woman! She 
ought to be ruling empires instead of 
searching thieves. Look at the balance 
of her, Mag. My best acting hadn’t 
shaken her. She hadn’t that fatal 
curiosity to understand motives that 
wrecks so many who deal with—we'll 
call them the temporarily unstraight. 
She was satisfied just not to let me get 
ahead of her in the least particular. 
But she wasn’t mean, and she would 
lend me a nickel,—not an emotionally 
extravagant ten-cent piece, but just a 
nickel,—on the chance that I was what 
I seemed to be. 

Oh, I did admire her; but I’d have 
been more enthusiastic about it if I 
could have seen my way clear to the 
baby and the paper. 

I took the nickel and thanked her, 
but effusiveness left her unmoved. A 
wholesome, blue-gowned rock with a 
neat, full-bibbed white apron; that’s 
what she was! 

And still I lingered. Fancy Nancy 
Olden just heartbroken at being com- 
pelled to leave a police station. 

But there was nothing for it. Go, 
I had to. My head was a-whirl with 
schemes coming forward with sugges- 
tions and being dismissed as unsuitable ; 
my thoughts were flying about at such 
a dizzy rate while I stood there in the 
doorway, the woman’s patient hand on 
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the knob and her watchful eyes on me, 
that I actually — 

Mag, I actually didn’t hear the ma- 
tron’s voice the first time she spoke. 

The second time, though, I turned 
—so happy I could not keep the tremor 
out of my voice. 

* T thought you had gone long ago,” 
she said. 

Oh, we were friends, we two. We'd 
chummed over a baby, which for women 
is like what taking a drink together is 
for men. The admirable dragon in the 
blue dress didn’t waver a bit because 
her supcrior spoke pleasantly to me. 
She only watched and listened. 

Which puts you in a difficult posi- 
tion when your name’s Nance Olden— 
you have to tell the truth. 

“Pve been detained,’ I said with 
dignity, “ against my wish. But that’s 
all over. I’m going now. Good by.” 
I nodded and caught up my skirt. 
“Oh!” I paused just as the admirable 
dragon was closing the door on me. 
“Js the baby asleep? I wonder if I 
might see her once more.” 

My heart was beating like an engine 
gone mad, in spite of my careless tone, 
and there was a buzzing in my ears 
that deafened me. But I managed to 
stand still and listen, and then to walk 
off, as though it didn’t matter in the 
least to me, while her words came 
smashing the hope out of me. 

“ We've sent her with an officer back 
to the neighborhood where you found 
her. He’ll find out where she belongs, 
no doubt. Good day.” 


XV 


Ah, me, Maggie, the miserable 
Nance that went away from that sta- 
tion! To have had your future in your 
grasp, like that one of the Fates with 
the string, and then to have it snatched 
from you by an impish breeze and 
blown away, goodness knows where! 
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I don’t know just which way I turned 
after I left that station. I didn’t care 
where I went. Nothing I could think 
of gave me any comfort. I tried to 
fancy myself coming home to you. I 
tried to see myself going down to tell 
the whole thing to Obermuller. But I 
couldn’t do that. There was only one 
thing I wanted to say to Fred Ober- 
muller, and that thing I couldn’t say 
now. 

But Nance Olden’s not the girl to go 
*round long like a molting hen. There 
was only one chance in a hundred, and 
that was the one I took, of course. 

“ Back to the Square where you 
found the baby, Nance!” I cried to 
myself. ‘ There’s the chance that that 
admirable dragon has had her suspi- 
cions aroused by your connection with 
the baby, that she hadn’t known before, 
and has already dutifully notified the 
Sergeant. There’s the chance that the 
baby is home by now, and the paper 
found by her mother will be turned 
over to her papa; and then it’s good 
by to your scheme. There’s the chance 
that—” 

But in the heart of me I didn’t be- 
lieve in any chance but one—the 
chance that I’d find that blessed baby 
and get my fingers just once more on 
that precious paper. 

I blew in the A. D.’s nickel on a 
cross-town car and got back to the 
little Square. There was another or- 
gan-grinder there grinding out coon- 
songs, to which other pickaninnies 
danced. But nary a little white bundle 
of fluff caught hold of my hand. I 
walked that Square till my feet were 
sore. It was hot. My throat was 
parched. I was hungry. My head 
ached. I was hopeless. And yet I just 
couldn’t give it up. I had asked so 
many children and nurse-maids whether 
they’d heard of the baby lost that 
morning and brought back by an of- 
ficer, that they began to look at me as 
though I was not quite right in my 
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mind. The maids grabbed the children 
if they started to come near me, and 
the children stared at me with big 
round eyes, as though they’d been told 
I was an ogre who might eat them. 

I was hungry enough, too. The 
little fruit stand at the entrance had a 
fascination for me. I found myself 
there time and again, till I got afraid 
I might actually try to get off with a 
peach or a bunch of grapes. That 
thought haunted me. Fancy Nance 
Olden starved and blundering into the 
cheapest and most easily detected spe- 
cies of thieving! 

I suppose great gencrals in their 
hour of defeat imagine themselves do- 
ing the feeblest, foolishest things. As 
I sat there on the bench, gazing before 
me, I saw the whole thing—Nancy 
Olden, after all her bragging, her 
skirmishing, her hair-breadth ’scapes 
and successes, arrested in broad day- 
light and before witnesses for having 
stolen a cool, wet bunch of grapes, 
worth a nickel, for her hot, dry, hunger- 
ing throat! I saw the policeman that 
*d do it; he looked like that Sergeant 
Mulhill I met ’way, ’way back in Lati- 
mer’s garden. I saw the officer that *d 
receive me; he had blue eyes like the 
detective that came for me to the Man- 
hattan. I saw the woman jailer—Oh, 
she was the A. D., all right, who'd re- 
ceive me without the slightest emotion, 
show me to a cell and lock the door as 
calmly, as little triumphant or affected, 
as though I hadn’t once outwitted that 
cleverest of creatures—and outwitted 
myself in forestalling her. I saw— 

Mag, guess what I saw! No, truly; 
What I really saw? It made me jump 
to my feet and grab it with a squeal. 

I saw my own purse lying on the 
gravel almost at my feet, near the little 
fruit-stand that had tempted me. 

Blank empty it was, stripped clean, 
not a penny left in it, not a paper, not 
a stamp, not even my key. Just the 
same I was glad to have it. It linked 
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me in a way to the place. The clever 
little girl that had stolen it had been 
here in this park, on this very spot. 
The thought of that cute, young Nance 
Olden distracted my mind a minute 
from my worry—and, oh, Maggie 
darlin’, I was worrying so! 

I walked up to the fruit-stand with 
the purse in my hand. The old fellow 
who kept it looked up with an inviting 
smile. Lord knows, he needn’t have 
encouraged me to buy if I’d had a 
penny. 

“YT want to ask you,” I said, “if 
you remember selling a lot of good 
things to a little girl who had a purse 
this—this morning? ” 

T showed it to him, and he turned it 
over in his crippled old hands. 

“It was full then—or fuller, any- 
way,” I suggested. 

“You wouldn’t want to get her in 
trouble—that little girl?” he asked 
cautiously. 

Tlaughed. “NotI. I—myself —” 

I was going to say—well, you can 
imagine what I was going to say, and 
that I didn’t say it or anything like 
it. 

“ Well—there she is, Kitty Wil- 
son, over yonder,” he said. 

TI gasped, it was so unexpected. And 
I turned to look. There on one of the 
benches sat Kitty Wilson. If I hadn’t 
been blind as a bat and full of trouble, 
—oh, it thickens your wits, does 
trouble, and blinds your eyes and 
muffles your ears!—I’d have suspected 
something at the mere sight of her. 
For there sat Kitty Wilson enthroned, 
a hatless, lank little creature about 
twelve, and about her, clustered thick 
as ants around a lump of sugar, was a 
crowd of children, black and white, 
boys and girls. For Kitty—that de- 
plorable Kitty—had money to burn; 
or what was even more effective at her 
age, she had goodies to give away. Her 
lap was full of spoils. She had a sam- 
ple of every good thing the fruit-stand 
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offered. Her cheeks and lips were 
smeary with candy. Her dress was 
stained with fruit. The crumbs of 
cake lingered still on her chin and 
apron. And Kitty—I love a gener- 
ous thief —was treating the gang. 

It helped itself from her abundant 
lap; it munched and gobbled and asked 
for more. It was a riot of a high old 
time. Even the birds were hopping 
about as near as they dared, picking 
up the crumbs, and the squirrels had 
peanuts to throw to the birds. 

And all on Nancy Olden’s money! 

I laughed till I shook. It was good 
to laugh. Nancy Olden isn’t accus- 
tomed to a long dose of the doleful, 
and it doesn’t agree with her. I strolled 
over to where my guests were banquet- 
ing. 

You see, Mag, that’s where I 
wouldn’t rank with the A. D. I’m too 
inquisitive. I want to know how the 
other fellow in the case feels and thinks. 
Jt isn’t enough for me to see him act. 

* Kitty,” I said—somehow a twelve- 
year-old makes you feel more of a 
grown-up than a _twelve-months-old 
does—‘“ I hope you’re having a good 
time, Kitty Wilson, but—haven’t you 
lost something? ” 

She was chewing at the end of a 
long string of black candy—shoe- 
strings, all right, the stuff looks like 
—and she was eating just because she 
didn’t want to stop. Goodness knows, 
she was full enough. Her jaws stopped, 
though, suddenly, as she looked from 
the empty purse in my outstretched 
hand to me, and took me in. 

Oh, I know that pause intimately. 
It says: “ Wait a minute, till I get my 
breath, and I’ll know how much you 
know and just what lie to tell you.” 

But she changed her mind when she 
saw my face. You know, Mag, if 
there’s a thing that’s fixed in your 
memory it’s the face of the body you’ve 
done up. The respectables have their 
rogues’ gallery, but we, that is, the 
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light-fingered brigade, have got a fools’ 
gallery to correspond to it. 

In which of ’em is my picture? Now, 
Margaret, that’s mean. You know my 
portrait hangs in both. 

I looked down on the little beggar 
that had painted me for the second sa- 
lon and lo, in a flash she was on her 
feet, the lapful of good things tumbled 
to the ground, and Kitty was off. 

I was bitterly| disappointed in that 
girl, Mag! I was altogether mistaken 
in my diagnosis of her. Hers is only a 
physical cleverness, a talented dex- 
terity. She had no resource in time of 
danger but her legs. And legs will not 
carry a grafter half so far as a good, 
quick tongue and a steady head. 

She halted at a safe distance and 
glared back at me. Her hostility ex- 
cited the crowd of children—her push 
—against me, and the braver ones 
jeered the things Kitty only looked, 
while the thrifty ones stooped and 
gathered up the spoil. 

“Tell her I wouldn’t harm her,” I 
said to one of her lieutenants. 

‘She says she won’t hurt ye, Kit,” 
the child screamed. 

“‘She dassent,” yelled back Kitty, 
the valiant. ‘ She knows I’d peach on 
her about the kid.” 

“Kid! What kid?” I cried, all 
a-fire. 

“The kid ye swiped this mornin’. 
Yah! I told the cop what brought her 
back how ye took her jest as I—” 

“Kitty!” I cried. ‘You treasure!” 
And with all my might I ran after her. 

Silly? Of course it was. I might 
have known what the short skirts above 
those thin legs meant. I couldn’t come 

within fifty feet of her. I halted, pant- 
ing, and she paused, too, dancing tan- 
talizingly half a block away. 

What to do? I wished I had an- 
other purse to bestow on that sad Kitty, 
but I had nothing, absolutely nothing; 
except—all at once I remembered it 
—that little pin you gave me for 
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Christmas, Mag. I took it off and 
turned to appeal to the nearest one of 
the flying body-guard that had ac- 
companied us. 

“You run on to her and tell her that 
if she’ll show me the house where that 
baby lives Pll give her this pin.” 

He sped on ahead and parleyed with 
Kit; and while they talked I held aloft 
the little pin so that Kit might see the 
price. 

She hesitated so long that I feared 
she’d slip through my hands, but a 
sudden rival voice piping out, “ ll 
show ye the house, Missus,” was too 
much for her. 

So, with Kit at a safe distance in 
advance to guard against treachery, 
and a large and enthusiastic following, 
I crossed the street, turned a corner, 
walked down one block and half up an- 
other, and halted before a three-story 
brownstone. 

I flew up the stairs, leaving my escort 
behind, and rang the bell. It wasn’t so 
terribly swagger a place, which relieved 
me some. 

“T want to see the lady whose baby 
was lost this morning,” I said to the 
maid that opened the door. 

“Yes’m. Who'll I tell her? ” 

Who? That stumped me. Not 
Nance Olden, late of the Vaudeville, 
later of the Van Twiller, and latest 
of the police station. No—not Nance 
Olden . Not... 

“Tell her, please,’ I said firmly, 
“that I’m Miss Murieson, of the ‘ X- 
Ray, and that the city editor has sent 
me here to see her.” 

That did it. Hooray for the power 
of the press! She showed me into a 
Ong parlor, and I sat down and waited. 

It was cool and quiet and softly 
Pretty in that long parlor. The shades 
Were down, the piano was open, the 
chairs were low and softly cushioned. 
T leaned back and closed my eyes, ex- 
hausted. 

And suddenly —Mag!—I felt some- 
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thing that was a cross between a rose- 
leaf and a snowflake touch my hand. 

If it wasn’t that delectable baby ! 

I caught her and lifted her to my 
lap and hugged the chuckling thing as 
though that was what I came for. 
Then, in a moment, I remembered the 
paper and lifted her little white slip. 

It was gone, Mag. The under-petti- 
coat hadn’t a sign of the paper I’d 
pinned to it. 

My head whirled in that minute. I 
suppose I was faint with the heat, with 
hunger and fatigue and worry, but I 
felt myself slipping out of things when 
I heard the rustling of skirts, and there 
before me stood the mother of my baby. 

The little wretch! She deserted me 
and flew to that pretty mother of hers 
in her long, cool white trailing things, 
and sat in her arms and mocked at 
me. 

It was easy enough to begin talk- 
ing. I told her a tale about being a 
newspaper woman out on a story; how 
Id run across the baby and all the rest 
of it. ; 

“ T must ask your pardon,” I finished 
up, “for disturbing you, but two 
things sent me here—one to know if 
the baby got home safe, and the other,” 
I gulped, “ to ask about a paper with 
some notes that I’d pinned to her skirt.” 

She shook her head. 

It was in that very minute that I 
noticed the baby’s ribbons were pink; 
they had been blue in the morning. 

“Of course,” I suggested, “ you’ve 
had her clothes changed and—” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said baby’s 
mother. ‘“ The first thing I did when 
I got hold of her was to strip her and 
put her in a tub; the second, was to 
discharge that gossiping nurse for let- 
ting her out of her sight.” 

* And the soiled things she had on 
—the dress with the blue ribbons? ” 

* T’ll. find out,” she said. 

She rang for the maid and gave her 
an order. 
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“Was it a valuable paper?” she 
asked. 

“ Not—very,” I stammered. My 
tongue was thick with hope and dread. 
“ Just—my notes, you know, but I do 
need them. I couldn’t carry the baby 
easily, so I pinned them on her skirt, 
thinking—” 

The maid came in and dumped a 
little heap of white before me. I fell 
on my knees. 

Oh, yes, I prayed all right, but I 
searched, too. And there it was. 

What I said to that woman I don’t 
know even now. I flew out through the 
hall and down the steps and— 

And there Kitty Wilson corralled me. 

‘“‘ Say, where’s that stick-pin? ” she 
cried. 

“ Here!—here, you darling!” I 
said, pressing it into her hand. “ And, 
Kitty, whenever you feel like swiping 
another purse—just don’t do it. It 
doesn’t pay. Just you come down to 
the Vaudeville and ask for Nance Olden 
some day, and I’ll tell you why.” 

“Gee!” said Kitty, impressed. 
“ Shall—shall I call ye a hansom, 
lady?” 

Should she! 
tion of her! 

I got into the wagon and we drove 
down street—to the Vaudeville. 

I burst in past the stage doorkeeper, 
amazed to see me, and rushed into Fred 
Obermuller’s office. 

“There!” I cried, throwing that 
awful paper on the desk before him. 
“ Now cinch ’em, Fred Obermuller, as 
they cinched you. It’ll be the holiest 
blackmail that ever— Oh, and will 
you pay for the hansom? ” 


The blessed inspira- 
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I don’t remember much about the 
first part of the lunch. I was so 
hungry I wanted to eat everything in 
sight, and so happy that I couldn’t eat 
a thing. 
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But Mr. O. kept piling the things 
on my plate, and each time I began to 
talk he’d say: ‘“ Not now—vwait till 
you’re rested, and not quite so fam- 
ished.” 

I laughed. 
was starved? ” 
* You— you look tired, Nance.” 

“Well,” I said slowly, “ it’s been a 
hard week.” 

“It’s been hard for me, too; harder, 
I think, than for you. It wasn’t fair 
to me to let me—think what I did and 
say what I did. I’m so sorry, Nance, 
—and ashamed. So ashamed! You 
might have told me.” 

“ And have you put your foot down 
on the whole thing; not much!” 

He laughed. He’s got such a boyish 
laugh in spite of his chin and his eye- 
glasses and the bigness of him. He 
filled my glass for me and helped me 
again the salad. 

Oh, Mag, it’s such fun to be a woman 
and have a man wait on you like that! 
It’s such fun to be hungry and to sit 
down to a jolly little table just big 
enough for two, with carnations nod- 
ding in the tall slim vase, with a fat, 
soft-footed, quick-handed waiter danc- 
ing behind you, and something tempt- 
ing in every dish your eye falls 
upon. 

It’s a gay, happy, easy world, Mag- 
gie darlin’. I vow I can’t find a dark 
corner in it—not to-day. 

None but the swellest place in town 
was good enough, Obermuller had said, 
for us to celebrate in. The waiters 
looked queerly at us when we came in 
—me in my dusty shoes and mussed 
hair and old rig, and Mr. O. in his 
working togs. But do you suppose we 
cared? 

He was smoking and I was pretend- 
ing to eat fruit when at last I got fairly 
launched on my story. 

He listened to it all with never 4 
word of interruption. Sometimes I 
thought he was so interested that he 


* Do I eat as though I 
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couldn’t bear to miss a word I said. 
And then again I fancied he wasn’t 
listening at all to me; only watching 
me and listening to something inside of 
himself. 

Can you see him, Mag, sitting op- 
posite me there at the pretty little table, 
off in a private room by ourselves? He 
looked so big and strong and masterful, 
with his eyes half-closed, watching me, 
that I hugged myself with delight to 
think that I—I, Nancy Olden, had 
done something for him he couldn’t do 
for himself. 

It made me so proud, so tipsily vain, 
that as I leaned forward eagerly talk- 
ing, I felt that same intoxicating hap- 
piness I get on the stage when the au- 
dience is all with me, and the two of us 
—myself and the many-handed, good- 
natured other fellow over on the other 
side of the footlights—go carcering 
off on a jaunt of fun and fancy, like 
two good playmates. 

He was silent a minute when I got 
through. Then he laid his cigar aside 
and stretched out his hand to me. 

“ And the reason, Nance—the rea- 
son for it all? ” 

I looked up at him. I’d never heard 
him speak like that. 

“The reason? ” I repeated. 

“Yes, the reason.” 

“Why—to down that tiger Trust 
—and beat Tausig.” 

He laughed. “ And that was all? 
Nonsense, Nance Olden, there was an- 
other reason. ‘There are other tiger 
trusts. Are you going to set up as a 
lady errant and right all syndicate 
Wrongs? No, there was another, a 
bigger reason, Nance. I’m going to 
tell it to you— What! ” 

I pulled my hand from his; but not 
before that fat waiter who'd come in 
without our noticing had got some- 
thing to grin about. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said. “ This 
Message must be for you, sir. It’s 
marked immediate, and no one else—” 
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Obermuller took it and tore it open. 
He smiled the oddest smile as he read 
it, and he threw back his head and 
laughed a full, hearty bellow when he 
got to the end. 

“Read it, Nance,” he said, passing 
it over to me. “ They sent it on from 
the office.” 

I read it. 


“Mr. Fred W. Obermuller, Manager 

Vaudeville, New York City: 

Dear Obermuller:—I have just 
learned from your little protégée, 
Nance Olden, of a comedy you've writ- 
ten. From what Miss Olden tells me 
of the plot and situations of ‘ And 
the Greatest of These ’—your title’s 
great—I judge the thing to be some- 
thing altogether out of the common; 
and my secretary and reader, Mr. Ma- 
son, agrees with me, that properly in- 
terpreted and perhaps touched up here 
and there, the comedy ought to make a 
hit. 

Would Miss Olden take the leading 
réle, I wonder? 

Can’t you drop in this evening and 
talk the matter over? There’s an open- 
ing for a fellow like you with us that's 
just developed within the past few 
days, and—this is strictly confidential 
—I have succeeded in convincing 
Braun and Lowenthal that their enmity 
is a foolish personal matter which busi- 
ness men shouldn’t let stand in the way 
of business. After all, just what is 
there between you and them? A mere 
trifle; a misunderstanding that half an 
hour’s talk over a bottle of wine with a 
good cigar would drive away. 

If you’re the man I take you for 
you’ll drop in this evening at the Van 
Twiller and bury the hatchet. They’re 
good fellows, those two, and smart men, 
even if they are stubborn as sin. 

Counting on seeing you to-night, 
my dear fellow, 

I am most cordially, 
I. M. Taustc.” 
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I dropped the letter and looked over 
at Obermuller. 

‘* Miss Olden,” he said severely, com- 
ing over to my side of the table, “ have 
you the heart to harm a generous soul 
like that? ” 

‘““He—he’s very prompt, isn’t he, 
and most—” 

And then we laughed together. 

“You notice the letter was marked 
personal? ” Obermuller said. He was 
still standing beside me. 

“ No—was it?” I got up, too, and 
began to pull on my gloves; but my 
fingers shook so I couldn’t do a thing 
with them. 

“Oh, yes, it was. That’s why I 
showed it to you. Nance— 
Nance, don’t you see that there’s only 
one way out of this? There’s only one 
woman in the world that would do this 
for me and that I could take it from.” 

I clasped my hands helplessly. Oh, 
what could I do, Maggie, with him 
there and his arms ready for me! 

“J—I should think you’d be afraid,” 
I whispered. I didn’t dare look at him. 

He caught me to him then. 

“ Afraid you wouldn’t care for an 
old fellow like me?” he laughed. ‘Yes, 
that’s the only fear I had. But I lost 
it, Nancy, Nancy Obermuller, when you 
flung that paper down before me. 
That’s quite two hours ago—haven’t 
I waited long enough? ” 

® ® * * * ° 

Oh, Mag— Mag, how can I tell him? 
Do you think he knows that I am going 
to be good—good! That I can be as 
good for a good man who loves me as I 
was bad for a bad man I loved! 
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PHILADELPHIA, January 27. 
Maggie, dear: 
I’m writing to you just before dinner 
while I wait for Fred. He’s down at 
the box-office looking up advance sales. 
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I tell you Maggie Monahan, we're 
strictly in it—we Obermullers. That 
Broadway hit of mine has preceded me 


‘here, and we’ve got the town, I suspect, 


in advance. 

But I’m not writing to tell you this. 
I’ve got something more interesting to 
tell you, my dear old Cruelty chum. 

I want you to pretend to yourself 
that you see me, Mag, as I came out of 
the big Chestnut Street store this 
afternoon, my arms full of bundles. 
I must have on that long coat to my 


- heels, of dark, warm red, silk lined, 


with the long, incurving back sweep 
and high chinchilla collar that Fred 
ordered made for me the very day we 
were married. I must be wearing that 
jolly little red cloth toque caught up 
on the side with some of the fur. 

Oh, yes, I knew I was more than a 
year behind the times when I got them, 
but a successful actress wears what she 
pleases, and the rest of the world wears 
what pleases her, too. Besides, fash- 
ions don’t mean so much to you when 
your husband tells you how becoming 
—but this has nothing to do with the 
Bishop. 

Yes, the Bishop, Mag! 

I had just said “ Nance Olden—” 
To myself I still speak to me as Nancy 
Olden; it’s good for me, Mag; keeps 
me humble and forever grateful that 
I’m so happy. “Nance, you'll never 
be able to carry all these things and 
lift your buful train, too. And there’s 
never a hansom ’round when it’s snow- 
ing and—” 

And then I caught sight of the car- 
riage. Yes, Maggie, the same fat, low, 
comfortable, elegant, sober carriage, 
wide and well kept, with rubber tired 
wheels. And the two heavy horses, fat 
and elegant and sober, too, and wide 
and well kept. I knew whose it was the 
minute my eyes lighted on it, and I 
couldn’t—I just couldn’t resist it. 

The man on the box—still wide and 
well kept—was wide awake this time. 
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I nodded to him as I slipped in and 
closed the door after me. 

“Tl wait for the Bishop,” I said, 
with a red-coated assurance that left 
him no alternative but to accept the 
situation respectfully. 

Oh, dear, dear! It was soft and 
warm inside as it had been that long, 
long-ago day. The seat was wide and 
roomy. The cushions had been done 
over—I resented that—but though a 
different material, they were a still 
darker plum. And instead of ““ Quo 
Vadis,” the Bishop had been reading 
“ The Resurrection.” 

I took it up and glanced over it as 
I sat there; but, you know, Mag, the 
heavy-weight plays never appealed to 
me. I don’t go in for the tragic—per- 
haps I saw too much of the real thing 
when I was little. 

At any rate, it seemed dull to me, 
and I put it aside and sat there absent- 
mindedly dreaming of a little girl- 
thief that I knew once when—when 
the handle of the door turned and the 
Bishop got in, and we were off. 

Oh, the little Bishop—the contrast 
between him and the fat, pompous rig 
caught me! He scemed littler and 
leaner than ever, his little white beard 
scantier, his soft eye kindlier and his 
soft heart — 

“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed, 
jumping almost out of his neat little 
boots, while he looked sharply over his 
spectacles. 

What did he see? Just a red-coated 
ghost dreaming in the corner of his 
carriage. It made him doubt his eyes 
—his sanity. I don’t know what he’d 
have done if that warm red ghost 
hadn’t got tired of dreaming and 
laughed outright. 

“ Daddy,” I murmured sleepily. 

Oh, that little ramrod of a Bishop! 

e blood rushed up under his clear, 
thin, baby-like skin and he sat up 
straight and solemn and awful—aw- 


ful as such a tiny bishop could be. 
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“I fear, Miss, you have made a mis- 
take,” he said primly. 

I looked at him steadily. 
know I haven’t,” I said gently. 

That took some of the starch out of 
him, but he eyed me suspiciously. 

“Why don’t you ask me where I got 
the coat, Bishop Van Wagenen?” I 
said, leaning over to him. 

He started. I suppose he’d just at 
that moment remembered my leaving it 
behind that day at Mrs. Ramsay’s. 

“Lord bless me!” he cried anxiously. 
“ You haven’t— you haven’t again—” 

“No, I haven’t.” Ah, Maggie, dear, 
it was worth a lot to me to be able to 
say that “no” tohim. ‘It was given 
to me. Guess who gave it to me.” 

He shook his head. 

“My husband! ” 

Maggie Monahan, he didn’t even 
blink. Perhaps in the Bishop’s set 
husbands are not uncommon, or very 
likely they don’t know what a husband 
like Fred Obermuller means. 

“TI congratulate you, my child, or 
—or did it—were you—” 

“Why, I’d never seen Fred Ober- 
muller then,” I cried. ‘ Can’t you tell 
a difference, Bishop?” I pleaded. 
“Don’t I look like a—an imposing 
married woman now? Don’t I seem a 
bit—oh, just a bit nicer? ” 

His eyes twinkled as he bent to look 
more closely at me. 

“You look—you look, my little 
girl, exactly like the pretty, big-eyed, 
wheedling-voiced child I wished to have 
for my own daughter.” 

I caught his hand in both mine. 
“Now, that’s like my own, own 
Bishop!” I cried. 

Mag— Mag, he was blushing like a 
boy, a prim, rather scared little school- 
boy that somehow, yet—oh, I knew he 
must feel kindly to me! I felt so fond 
of him. 

“You see, Bishop Van Wagenen,” 
I = softly, “I never had a father 
and— 
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“Bless me! But you told me that 
day you had mistaken me for—for 
him.” 

The baby! I had forgotten what 
that old Edward told me—that this 
trusting soul actually still believed all 
I’d told him. What was I to do? I 
tell you, Mag, it’s no light thing to 
get accustomed to telling the truth. 
You never know where it’ll lead you. 
Here was I—just a clever little lie or 
two and the dear old Bishop would be 
happy and contented again. But no; 
that fatal habit that Pve acquired of 
telling the truth to Fred and to you 
mastered me—and I fell. 

“You know, Bishop,” I said, shut- 
ting my eyes and speaking fast to get 
it over—as I imagine you must, Mag, 
when you confess to Father Phelan— 
“that was all a—a little farce-comedy 
—the whole business—all of it—every 
last word of it!” 

“ A comedy!” 

I opened my cyes to laugh at him; 
he was so bewildered. 

“JT mean a—a fib; in fact, many of 
them. I—I was just—it was long 
ago—and I had to make you be- 
lieve—” 

His soft old eyes looked at me un- 
believing. ‘You don’t mean to say 
you deliberately lied!” 

Now, that was what I did mean— 
just what I did mean—but not in that 
tone of voice. 

But what could Ido? I just looked 
at him and noddcd. 

Oh, Maggie, I felt so little and so 
nasty! I haven’t felt like that since I 
left the Cruelty. And I’m not nasty, 
Maggie, and I’m Fred Obermuller’s 
wife, and— 

And that put a backbone in me 
again. Fred Obermuller’s wife just 
won’t Iet anybody think worse of her 
than she can help—from sheer love 
and pride in that big, clever husband of 
hers. 

“Now, look here, Bishop Van 


Wagenen,” I broke out, “ if I were the 
abandoned little wretch your eyes ac- 
cuse me of being I wouldn’t be in your 
carriage confessing to you this blessed 
minute when it’d be so much easier not 
to. Surely—surely in your experience 
you must have met girls that go wrong 
—and then go right forever and ever, 
Amen. And I’m very right now. But 
—but it has been hard for me at times. 
And at those times—ah, you must 
know how sincerely I mean it—at those 
times I used to try to recall the sound 
of your voice, when you said you'd like 
to take me home with you and keep me. 
If I had been your daughter you'd 
have had a heart full of loving care 
and considerateness for me. And yet, 
if I had been, and had known that 
benevolent fatherhood, I should need it 
less—so much less than I did the day 
I begged a prayer from you. — 
But— it’s all right now. You don’t 
know—do you?—I’m Nance Olden.” 

That made him sit up and stare, I 
tell you. Even the Bishop had heard 
of Nancy Olden. But suddenly, unac- 
countably, there came a queer sad look 
over his face, and his eyes wouldn't 
meet mine. 

I looked at him puzzled. “ Tell me 
what it is,” I said. 

“You evidently forget that you 
have already told me you are the wife 
of Mr.—Mr. Ober—” 

“ Obermuller. Qh, that’s all right.” 
I laughed aloud. I was so relieved. 
“Of course I am, and he’s my man- 
ager, and my playwright, and my sec- 
retary, and—my—nmy dear, dear boy. 
— There!” I wasn’t laughing at the 
end of it. I never can laugh when I 
try to tell what Fred is to me. 

But—funny ?—that won him. 

“There! There!” he said, patting 
me on the shoulder. “ Forgive me, my 
dear. I am indeed glad to know that 
you are living happily. I have often 
thought of you—” 

“Oh, have you? ” 
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“Yes—I have even told Mrs. Van 
Wagenen about you and how I was at- 
tracted to you and believed ahem! ” 

“Oh—Oh, have you!” I gave a 
wriggle as I remembered that maltese 
lace Maria wanted and that I—ugh! 

But luckily, he didn’t notice. He 
had taken my hand and was looking 
at me over his spectacles in his dear, 
fatherly old way. “Tell me now, my 
dear, is there anything that an old 
clergyman can do for you? I have an 
engagement near here and we may not 
meet again. I can’t hope to find you 
in my carriage many more times. You 
are happy—you are living worthily, 
child? Pardon me, but the stage—” 

Oh, the gentle courtesy of his man- 
ner! I loved his solicitude. Father- 
hungry girls like us, Maggie, know 
how to value a thing like that. 

“You know,” I said slowly, “the 
thing that keeps a woman straight and 
aman faithful is not a mattcr of bricks 
and mortar nor ways of thinking nor 
habits of living. It’s something finer 
and stronger than these. It’s the magic 
taboo of her love for him and his for 
her that makes them—sacred. With 
that to guard then—why—” 

“Yes, yes,” he patted my hand 
softly. ‘Still the old see the dangers 
of an environment that a young and 
impulsive woman like you, my dear, 
might be blind to. Your associates—” 

“My associates? Oh, you’ve heard 
about Beryl Blackburn. Well—she’s 
—she’s just Beryl, you know. She 
wasn’t made to live any different. 
Some people steal and some drink and 
some gamble and some Well, 
Beryl belongs to the last class. She 
doesn’t pretend to be better than she 
is. And, just between you and me, 
Bishop, I’ve more respect for a girl of 
that kind than for Grace Weston, whose 
husband is my leading man, you know. 
Why, she pulls the wool over his eyes 
and makes him the laughing-stock of 
the company. I can’t stand her any 
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more than I can Marie Avon, who’s 
never without two strings—” 

All at once I stopped. But wasn’t it 
like me to spoil it all by bubbling over? 
I tell you, Maggie, too much truth isn’t 
good for the Bishop’s set; they don’t 
know how to digest it. 

I was afraid that I’d lost him, for he 
spoke with a stately little primness as 
the carriage just then came to a stop; 
I had been so interested talking that I 
hadn’t noticed where we were driving. 

“ Ah, here we are!” he said. “I 
must ask you to excuse me, Miss—ah, 
Mrs.—that is—there’s a public meet- 
ing of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children this afternoon 
that I must attend. Good by, then—” 

“ Oh, are you bound for the Cruelty, 
too?” Iasked. “ Why, soamI. And 
—yes— ycs—that’s the Cruelty!” 

The Cruelty stands just where it did, 
Mag, when you and I first saw it; most 
things do in Philadelphia, you know. 
There’s the same prim, official straight 
up-and-downness about the brick front. 
The steps don’t look so steep now and 
the building’s not so high, perhaps be- 
cause of a sky-scraper or two that ’ve 
gone up since. But it chills your blood, 
Maggie darlin’, just as it always did, 
to think what it stands for. Not man’s 
inhumanity to man, but women’s cruelty 
to children! Maggie, think of it, if 
you can, as though this were the first 
time you'd heard of such a thing! 
Would you believe it? 

I waked from that to find myself 
marching up the stairs behind the 
Bishop’s rigid little back. Oh, it was 
stiff and uncompromising! Beryl 
Blackburn did that for me. Poor, 
pretty, pagan Beryl! 

My coming with the Bishop—vwe 
seemed to come together anyway— 
made the people think he’d brought 
me, so I must be just all right. I had 
the man bring in the toys I’d got out in 
the carriage, and I handed them over to 
the Matron, saying: 
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“ They’re for the children. I want 
them to have them all and now, please, 
to do whatever they want with them. 
There’ll always be others. I’m going 
to send them right along, if you’ll let 
me, so that those who leave can take 
something of their very own with them; 
something that never belonged to any- 
body else but just themselves, you 
understand. It’s terrible, don’t you 
know, to be a deserted child or a tor- 
tured child or a crippled child and have 
nothing to do but sit up in that bare, 
clean little room upstairs with a lot of 
other strangelings—and just think on 
the cruelty that’s brought you here and 
the cruelty you may get into when you 
leave here. If I’d had a doll—if Mag 
had only had a set of dishes or a little 
tin kitchen—if the boy with the gouged 
eye could have had a set of tools—oh, 
can’t you understand—” 

I became conscious then that the Ma- 
tron—a new one, Mag, ours is gone— 
was staring at me, and that the people 
stood around listening as though I'd 
gone mad. 

Who came to my rescue? Why, the 
Bishop, like the manly little fellow he 
is. He forgave me even Beryl in that 
moment. 

% It’s Nance Olden, ladies,” he said, 
with a dignified little wave of his hand 
that served for an introduction. “She 
begins her Philadelphia engagement to- 
night in ‘ And the Greatest of These.’ ” 

Oh, I’m used to it now, Maggie, but 
I do like it. All the lady-swells buzzed 
about me, and there Nance stood preen- 
ing herself and crowing softly till— 
till from among the bunch of millinery 
one of them stepped up to me. She had 
a big smooth face with plenty of chins. 
Her hair was white and her nose was 
curved and she rustled in silk and— 

It was Mrs. Dowager Diamonds, 
alias Henrietta, alias Mrs. Edward 
Ramsay! 

“Clever! My, how clever!” she ex- 
claimed, as though the sob in my voice 


that I couldn’t control had been a bit of 
acting. 

She was feeling for her glasses. 
When she got them and hooked them 
on her nose and got a good look at me 
—why, she just dropped them with a 
smash upon the desk. 

I looked for a minute from her to the 
Bishop. 

“I remember you very well, Mrs. 
Ramsay. I hope you haven't forgotten 
me. I’ve often wanted to thank you 
for your kindness,” I said slowly, while 
she slowly recovered. “I think you'll 
be glad to know that I am thoroughly 
well—cured : Shall I tell Mrs. 
Ramsay how, Bishop? ” 

I put it square up to him. And he 
met it like the little man he is—per- 
haps, too, my bit of charity to the 
Cruelty children had pleased him. 

“T don’t think it will be necessary, 
Miss Olden,” he said gently. “I can 
do that for you at some future time.” 

And I could have hugged him; but I 
didn’t dare. 

We had tea there in the Board rooms. 
Oh, Mag, remember how we used to 
peep into those awful, imposing Board 
rooms! Remember how strange and re- 
sentful you felt—like a poor little red- 
haired nigger up at the block—when 
you were brought in there to be shown 
to the woman who’d called to adopt 
you! 

It was all so strange that I had to 
keep talking to keep from dreaming. 
I was talking away to the Matron and 
the Bishop about the play-room I’m 
going to fit up out of that bare little 
place upstairs. Perhaps the same child 
doesn’t stay there very long, but there’ll 
always be children to fill it—more’s the 
cruel pity! 

Then the Bishop and I climbed up 
there to see it and plan about it. But I 
couldn’t really see it, Mag, nor the 
poor, white-faced, wise-eyed little waifs 
that have succeeded us, for the tears in 
my eyes and the ache at my heart and 
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the queer trick the place has of being 
peopled with you and me and the boy 
with the gouged eye, and the cripple, 
and the rest. 

He put his gentle thin old arm about 
my shoulders for a moment when he saw 
what was the matter with me. Oh, he 
understands, my Bishop! And then we 
turned to go downstairs. 

“Oh—I want—I want to do some- 
thing for them,” I cried. “I want to 
do something that counts, that’s got a 
heart in it, that knows! You knew, 
didn’t you, it was true—what I said 
down-stairs? I was—lI am a Cruelty 
girl. Help me to help others like me.” 

“My dear,” he said very stately and 
sweet, “I?ll be proud to be your as- 
sistant. Youve a kind, true heart 
and—” 

And just at that minute, as I was 
preceding him down the narrow steps, 
a girl in a red coat trimmed with chin- 
chilla and with a red toque with some of 
the same fur blocked our way as she 
was coming up. 

We looked at each other. You’ve 
seen two peacocks spread their tails 
and strut as they pass each other? 
Well, the peacock coming up wasn’t in 
it with the one going down. Her coat 
wasn’t so fine, nor so heavy, nor so 
newly, smartly cut. Her toque wasn’t 
so big nor so saucy, and the fur on it 
—not to mention that the descending 
peacock was a brunette and . . . 
Well, Mag, Lhad my day. Miss Evelyn 
Kingdon paid me back in that minute 
for all the envy I’ve spent on that 
pretty rig of hers. 

She didn’t recognize me, of course, 
even though the two red coats were so 
near, as she stopped to let me pass, that 
they kissed like sisters, ere they parted. 
But, Mag, Nancy Olden never got 
haughty that there wasn’t a fall wait- 
ing for her. Back of Miss Kingdon 
stood Mrs. Kingdon—still Mrs. King- 
don, thanks to Nance Olden—and be- 
hind her, at the foot of the steps, was & 
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frail little old-fashioned bundle of black 
satin and old lace. I lost my breath 
when the Bishop hailed his wife. 

“Maria,” he said—some men say 
their wives’ first names all the years of 
their life as they said it on their wed- 
ding-day—‘“ I want you to meet Miss 
Olden—Nance Olden, the comedian. 
She’s the girl I wanted for my daugh- 
ter— you'll remember, it’s more than a 
year ago now since I began to talk 
about her? ” 

I held my breath while I waited for 
her answer. But her poor, shirt-sighted 
eyes rested on my hot face without a 
sign. 

“It’s an old joke among us,” she said 
pleasantly, “ about the Bishop’s daugh- 
ter.” 

We stood there and chatted, and the 
Bishop turned away to speak to Mrs. 
Kingdon. Then I seized my chance. 

“ T’ve heard, Mrs. Van Wagenen,” I 
said softly and oh, as nicely as I could, 
“of your fondness for lace. We are go- 
ing abroad in the spring, my husband 
and I, to Malta, among other places. 
Can’t I get you a piece there as a sou- 
venir of the Bishop’s kindness to me? ” 

Her little lace-mittened, parchment- 
like hands clasped and unclasped with 
an almost childish eagerness. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you very 
much; but if you would give the same 
sum to charity —” 

“T will,’ I laughed. She couldn’t 
guess how glad I was to do this thing. 
“ And Vl spend just as much on your 
lace and be so happy if you'll accept 
it.” 

I promised Henrietta a box for to- 
night, Maggie, and one to Mrs. King- 
don. The Dowager told me she’d love 
to come, though her husband is out of 
town, unfortunately, she said. 

“But you'll come with me, won’t 
you, Bishop?” she said, turning to 
him. “ And you, Mrs. Van? ” 

The Bishop blushed. Was he think- 
ing of Beryl, I wonder. But I didn’t 
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hear his answer, for it was at that mo- 
ment that I caught Fred’s voice. He 
had told me he was going to call for 
me. I think he fancied that the old 
Cruelty would depress me—as dreams 
of it have, you know; and he wanted to 
come and carry me away from it, just as 
at night, when I’ve waked shivering and 
moaning, I’ve felt his dear arms lifting 
me out of the black night-memory of it. 


THE 


But it was anything but a doleful 
Nance he found and hurried down the 
snowy steps out to a hansom and off to 
rehearsal. For the Bishop had said to 
me, “God bless you, child,” when he 
shook hands with both of us at parting, 
and the very Cruelty seemed to smile a 
grim benediction, as we drove off to- 
gether, on Fred and 

“ Nancy 0.” 


END 


Fragments From the Arabic 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


III 


OU who are wise to-day, 
What of your knowledge when Life’s little play 
Is ended, and the curtain rustles down— 

What of your wisdom then, your great renown? 


Make me not wise, like you; 

T envy neither sage nor prophet Jew; 

Beggared, each journeyed here, and sought for fame, 
And lo! went forth as poor as when he came! 


IV 


DID not know the nightingale could fling 
Into one song the whole wild soul of Spring; 
I did not know— until I heard him sing. 


I did not know that Love held all of bliss, 
Yea, all that ever was and all that is; 
I did not know— until I felt your kiss! 


Vv 


H, in that hour when both of us are dead, 
When all of Life and Love at last is said, 
Will some red rose bloom o’er our graves to tell how our hearts bled? 


Or will a lily, in the starlit night, 
Lift its pale wonder and its waxen light, 
To tell the world how our poor hearts loved with a love most white? 


a’ 


The Wine in Schneider’s Words 


BY KENNETH BROWN 


OUNG Billy Bruce lost his job on 

the Mid-West because of the bub- 

bling joyance that followed on 
three stiff drinks. But his story can not 
be made into a temperance tract, be- 
cause the drinks were taken by Schnei- 
der—and he staid on the paper. It’s an 
unfortunate story whose moral points 
the wrong way. 


I. 


Billy Bruce thought that newspapers 
led to literature, an idea that comes to 
some at college ; and he believed that by 
holding his right ear to the breast of the 
great American people he should hear 
the great heart throb, and become a 
manful writer. He heard many a throb, 
and worked over his stuff with an enthu- 
siasm that earned him favorable con- 
sideration from Brainard, the city ed- 
itor, who, seeing that Billy could look 
with new eyes upon many things that 
had grown old and gray and unprofita- 
ble to most reporters, put him on Major 
Splain, the Republican candidate for 
mayor, and his speechifying. 

Bruce entered on the work of the cam- 
paign with his usual ardor. Here was 
another throb for the hearing; but un- 
fortunately for the youngling’s zeal, 
even Splain’s best friends could not say 
that their candidate had a throb within 
him. He was the dreariest of speakers, 
the stanchest, least interesting of par- 


ty men. That kind has to be rewarded 
now and then. 

Three weeks of Splain discouraged 
Billy’s exuberance considerably. The 
necessity of writing unendingly favor- 
able reports of stupid speeches, of a tre- 
mendous degree of sameness, got on 
Billy’s nerves after a while. A report- 
er’s lot is not a very happy one at best. 
One of its compensations is the chance 
to call a spade a spade, or even a “shov- 
e}” on occasion. This compensation was 
taken away from Billy Bruce for what 
seemed to him an endless time. 

The first day of the last and crucial 
week of the campaign was cold and 
sloppy, half snow, half slush, and whol- 
ly uncomfortable. Billy’s afternoon as- 
signment, to look up the condition of 
the poor in the bad weather, and find out 
what the Salvation Army and the other 
charitable organizations were doing for 
them, left him tired and dispirited. 

At supper time Mr. Brainard handed 
him a slip of paper with the address of 
u hall way up on Clybourne Avenue. 
“The usual thing: Major Splain— 
speeches—enthusiasm—etc., etc. Make 
the people turn out well in spite of the 
weather, you know.” 

As Billy stepped into the elevator to 
go out, in a resigned frame of mind, 
Schneider came in behind him. 

“Hullo, kid!” he said jovially. 
“Where are you going to supper?” 

“To the Dirty Spoon,” Billy an- 
swered gloomily, giving to a cheap res- 
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taurant on Dearborn Street the name it 
had earned among newspaper men. 

“Tl go, too. We'll take a convivial 
steak together.” 

‘““Haven’t time for a steak.” 

Schneider refused to be penetrated 
by Bruce’s glumness. “Well, a flowing 
bowl of beef broth, then. Not that ’m 
dry by any means”—he gave a porten- 
tous wink—“for I have been celebrat- 
ing the escape from a great peril. 
Brainard sent me out to interview Field- 
ing Marsh on the drainage canal this 
afternoon, and I went to the Press Club 
and played bottle pool instead. I was 
going to call up Fielding Marsh on the 
*phone at five, get my interview and re- 
turn to the office to write it up. Un- 
fortunately Marsh called up Brainard 
about four, and asked where that re- 
porter was they were going to send 
around to him.” 

“Where are you at now?” Billy 
asked, as they turned into the restau- 
rant. 

“Brainard sent Steele out on the as- 
signment, and I chanced to meet him as 
I came out of the Press Club, having 
heard from Fielding Marsh’s secretary, 
over the ’phone, that one reporter from 
the Mid-West had already interviewed 
him. Steele told me the old man was on 
a rampage, so I fortified against the 
evil possibilities in store for me with 
three large drinks. Damn Chicago, 
anyway,” he added with sudden fury ; 
“a man has to soger here—he isn’t paid 
to work. It’s the poorest newspaper 
town in the United States.” 

“Are you fired?” Billy asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“No!” Schneider exclaimed in great 
disgust. “A self-respecting New York 

aper would have dropped me down the 
elevator shaft; but the Mid-West knows 
it’s getting twice the value of my salary 
anyway. Let’s lubricate—drink to the 
confusion of all newspapers and their 


editors.” 
Billy Bruce shook his head. He 
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didn’t believe in newspaper men drink- 
ing. 
“Well, let’s discuss your bright pros- 
pects reporting Splain’s drool. Why 
don’t you try writing it up in full some 
time. Then you'd have a scoop. None 
of the other papers would have it.” 

Recalled thus to his own troubles, 
Billy Bruce groaned. “I wish I could. 
I wish I were on a Democratic paper, s0 
I could say what I think of Splain. I 
wish they’d let me cover Himmelweit— 
anything, so I could get a bite in my 
words now and then.” 

‘Feel the power to bite surging with- 
in you, do you?” the older man asked 
good-naturedly. 

“Heavens! you should see the gang 
I’ve got to praise, and the way I have 
to twist words around. ‘Liberal’ ’s our 
word, and it means anything according 
to the district we’re in.” 

“Tt takes a political campaign to 
make you see the capabilities of a 
word,” Schneider answered. “I?ve been 
through ’em all. ‘Reform’ is the best 
word in the bunch. They’ve worked it 
hard ever since I can remember, and it’s 
good for a mile under 2:10 yet.” 

‘“Barney’s the only decent one in the 
crowd, and he’s a rascal. He leaned over 
to me during the speechifying the other 
night, down on State Street, and said, 
‘We try to make ’em think there’ll be 
free beer on every corner if the Major is 
elected.’ ” 


II. 


Billy started from his seat. He had 
lingered so long in the recounting of his 
woes that he was late; but Schneider 
would not listen to his leaving so soon. 
He insisted that the two should walk 
part of the way together ; declared that 
if the truth were told Billy could write 
a better speech than the Republican 
candidate for mayor ; felt convinced, in- 
deed, that a speech of his devising, un- 
contaminated by Splain, would help his 
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candidacy more than anything else that 
had happened during the campaign. 
(The three drinks were still warm and 
working within the Mid-West’s star re- 
porter.) Besides, Schneider urged, one 
did not always feel moved to walk and 
talk beneath the frosty sky, whereas one 
could always report speeches by shyster 
lawyers. 

In the end he beguiled Billy Bruce, 
their arms linked together, into walking 
till long past the hour when the enthu- 
siastic patriots of Clybourne Avenue 
would be communing with their be- 
loved candidate. And Billy enjoyed it. 
Schneider talked of New York and the 
chances there for getting near the top 
of the heap ; of his experiences, and how 
he had climbed up. And always he 
spoke with the implication that shortly 
Billy should seek and succeed in this 
mecca of newspaper men. The future 
looked very bright to Billy Bruce be- 
neath the flattery of Schneider’s impli- 
cations. He had refused to drink with 
Schneider, but he drank in his words, 
and they were heady as many glasses of 
wine. The night air had frozen the 
slush into ice. The soup of the restau- 
tant rested comfortingly within him. 
And safe in his breast-pocket lay a wad 
of notes taken from Major Splain’s for- 
mer speeches, all monotonously alike, 
from which he knew he could write his 
speech of the evening, with the help of 
a hint or two from some auditor. 

A few men were still loafing in the 
hall when Bruce got there, and from 
them he learned what Splain had talked 
about: clean streets ; honest administra- 
tion; friend of the Irish; friend of the 
German; friend of everybody ; liberal- 
ity, and all the rest. 

Billy came back to the office and set to 
work on the speech. It went well: 
Schneider’s prophesy that Billy could 
write it better without the help of the 
candidate than with, was coming true. 
The fire of creation entered into Billy 
Bruce and he began to branch out. 
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After all, something might be made of 
it. A little humor infused into it would 
act like the yeast on the stupid dough. 
Splain’s one touch—that when he re- 
turned to America after studying in 
Germany he came in the end of the boat 
that arrived first—had already been 
worn out. But where Splain had been 
lacking Billy would not fail. Where 
Splain’s sordid mind saw but the dull 
human votes, rank upon rank, Billy saw 
the souls, which a touch of nature might 
make kin. It was still Schneider’s three 
drinks acting vicariously. Splain—ex- 
cept in the Irish and “dago” districts— 
always came out strong on the Germans. 
Billy exuberantly made him come out 
stronger. ‘Gentlemen! he made him 
exclaim, “to paraphrase the words of 
Mark Antony, I am no Dutchman, as 
Himmelweit is, but this I can say: my 
education was completed in Germany; 
my first client was a German; my land- 
lady is a German; my best friends are 
Germans—I myself speak with a Ger- 
man accent occasionally ; and my very 
watch-chain is of German silver.” Billy 
looked out over the audience in his 
mind’s eye and plunged on: “It gives 
me great joy to see so many Germans be- 
fore me. Since I can not account for 
their presence on the supposition that 
they like cold weather better than other 
people, I am driven to the welcome con- 
clusion that now, as always in the his- 
tory of our fair land, the Germans have 
been foremost in patriotism and a desire 
to save the civic government from the 
rapacious advances of the miscreants 
who beneath the name of Democrats are 
voraciously seeking to fill their flabby 
wallets at the city treasury.” 

Billy Bruce chuckled delightedly as 
he wrote. These seemed delicious fan- 
cies to his so long Splain-drenched 
brain. He wrote for the pleasure of 
writing, not for the pittance he would 
receive at the end of the week. This 
was the highest art, this blending of im- 
agination with the bare essence of 
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Splain. He poked fun—so insidious he 
felt sure Splain would not see it—at 
Splain himself. He scattered ‘“ap- 
plause” with a liberal hand—applauses 
that he felt were for once really de- 
served—and “laughter” where there 
had never been laughters before; and 
twice the delighted audience cried 
“Hoch! Hoch!” 

Parts of his work he expected the 
copy-reader, his enemy, would cut. But 
he did not mind: the pure joy of crea- 
tion was his for a little while, no matter 
what the copy-reader might subsequent- 
ly do. And as the “story” grew Billy 
became so convinced of the merits of it 
that visions came to him, vague but de- 
licious, of Major Splain seeking him 
out on the morrow and offering him a 
handsome salary to enter his employ and 
prepare all his speeches for him—hence- 
forth to twinkle with humor. Billy im- 
agined Splain, as mayor, presenting him 
to the other Republican magnates, say- 
ing: “Gentlemen, to this young man is 
due the Republican victory and my elec- 
tion! You can not do better than to en- 
gage, for the national campaign, those 
talents of his, which have so signally 
distinguished themselves in municipal 
affairs.” 

Billy Bruce went to bed that night 
with an elation which could not be 
dimmed even by the belief that his stuff 
was so good that the copy-reader would 
surely garble it. 


III. 


The copy-reader let every word of the 
revised Splain speech appear next morn- 
ing. Fate does seem malignant some- 
times; for this copy-reader who let 
Billy’s words stand to his undoing, al- 
ways before—it seemed to the youngster 
—had dulled his pencil on Billy’s best 
work—work which but for that might 
have won favorable notice from the su- 
perior race of editors. That the copy- 
reader did not cut and slash this time is 


perhaps the best proof that it was not 
really so good as it had seemed the night 
before. 

When Billy reached the office about 
noon, he found on his desk a bunch com- 
posed of the “copy” he had turned in 
the night before, the galley-proof of it, 
and a note from the city editor, all 
pinned together. The note read: 


“Please see me at once about attached 
matter. Yours, 
Brainard.” 


Billy went to the city editor at once. 

Mr. Brainard looked up from his 
desk. ‘Did you go to the Splain meet- 
ing last night?” 

“No,” Billy answered. From the tone 
of voice he inferred that no bouquets 
were awaiting him. 

“What!” Brainard jumped up from 
his chair. ‘“Didn’t you hear him 
speak?” 

“ No.’ 

“Then you wrote that report without 
being at the meeting?” 

“Yes,” Billy answered soberly. He 
saw this was no time for explanations; 
no time to tell Mr. Brainard he had 
notes a-plenty of Splain’s speeches; no 
time to speak of good intentions, nor of 
aspirations. 

Brainard became more angry with 
every reply. He liked Billy Bruce, and 
this made him lose his temper the more 
at every further indication of blank idi- 
ocy on the young man’s part. He would 
have welcomed a police certificate of 
drunk and disorderly, or any other ex- 
planation that would commend itself to 
his reason. 

Brainard walked nervously into the 
outer room where the reporters had their 
desks, Billy trotting meekly at his heels. 
The room happened to be empty, and he 

turned savagely on Bruce: 

“Do you mean to tell me you invented 
the whole thing?” 

SV es.? 

“You forged— Spent your time— 
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We pay you to—it isn’t much, I know,” 
he broke off ; turned with exasperation 
and walked out into the hall. Billy again 
trotted meekly at his heels. “And you— 
Splain was in here this morning, and he 
says he never used the word ‘Dutchman’ 
in his life. He says that word has cost 
him thousands of votes. He says you’ve 
lost him the election. He says you must 
have been crazy.” 

Brainard wheeled about and walked 
back into his office. Billy came behind, 
but even amid the sulphurousness of 
Brainard he could not keep out the vi- 
sion of poor Splain carefully avoiding 
the word “Dutchman” all his life, lest 
it lose him a sensitive vote. 

Brainard turned at his desk: “I don’t 
think we can employ your brilliant im- 
agination on the Mid-West any longer,” 
he said, his tone still so full of exaspera- 
tion that Billy did not venture a single 
word in excuse. Indeed, in the sober 
light of day there seemed to be no ex- 
cuse to give, 

Brainard sat down, and Billy walked 
out of the office. The city editor looked 
after him. “Oh you damn fool!” he al- 
most groaned. It was his benediction. 

As Billy Bruce stood on the corner de- 


bating whether to have one more good 
feed, or to begin his course of strict 
economy at once, Schneider grasped his 
arm. 

“Hullo! I wrote a letter at you a few 
minutes ago.” 

“What ?” Billy asked. 

“Brainard told me to write an ‘Indig- 
nant Republican’ letter to the paper, 
protesting against your report of the 
Splain meeting last night. Said I was at 
the meeting, and that the paper must 
have been misled by some malicious per- 
son, for Major Splain gave utterance to 
none of the vapid, flippant, and undig- 
nified things we credited him with. Say! 
Splain was hot this morning: gave 
Brainard merry hell. The Mid-West is 
going to make the humblest kind of an 
epology to-morrow. Won’t the other 
papers have fun with us!” Schneider 
grinned and seemed in the best of hu- 
mor. 

“Doggone you!” Billy said, smiling 
ruefully ; ‘‘why did you tell me I could 
write a better speech than Splain?” 

“So you can, my boy,” Schneider an- 
swered cheerfully. “Splain’s speeches 
are so bad no one ever thinks of apolo- 
gizing for them.” 


My Love She Keeps Aloof From Me 


BY EUGENE C. DOLSON 


Y Love she loves me not to-day, 
But knits her brows and turns away; 
She seems inclined to disagree 

And keep herself aloof from me. 


Not much I care; these many days 
I’ve known her little teasing ways; 
And when her mood is cross and vain 
She soon relents and smiles again. 
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George du Maurier, Israel Zangwill, Stanley Weyman, Anthony Hope, 
William Archer, Grant Allen 


EVERAL years ago, while in Eng- 

land, I received commissions to in- 

terview a few of the most popular 
English writers. It happened, however, 
that my first interview had for its sub- 
ject a young American author, then en- 
joying his earlier popularity and mak- 
ing his yearly visit in London. He had 
won a sudden success and his head had 
been turned. Consequently, he had be- 
come the object of much ridicule and 
some rather violent dislike. I believe 
that more stories were told to his dis- 
eredit than to that of any other well- 
known man of the day; many of them, 
however, were wholly without founda- 
tion. I had expected to interview him in 
New York; but through some misunder- 
standing I had missed him. One day we 
happencd to meet in London. I spoke of 
the interview and he said: “Come to my 
hotel to-morrow at twelve o’clock and 
lunch with me, and we'll have the inter- 
view while we are cating.’ When I 
reached the hotel I found him in his 
room. “I say, old chap,” he said, in the 
blustering way that was characteristic 
of him, “I say, ’'m awfully sorry. But 
after I saw you yesterday I met Lord 
Hartington and he invited me to lunch 
with him at the House of Commons. 
Now I can lunch with you at any time, 
but—” I interrupted him to remark, 
hiding my astonishment as well as I 
could, “Why, of course, that’s all right. 


I didn’t come here merely to take lunch- 
eon with you. I want to get that inter- 
view done if possible.” Then we began 
the interview; but we had not gone far 
when my host, who, by the way, had 
done considerable newspaper work him- 
self, exclaimed: “Now why do you go 
about it in that way? If I were doing 
the interview I’d do it like this,” and he 
proceeded to tell me how he thought the 
work ought to be done. I tried hard to 
keep from smiling, and I let him talk on. 
I followed the line of discussion that he 
indicated, going back, however, for the 
material I had come to secure. Then I 
hurried away. I don’t know whether he 
ever read the published interview. If he 
did, I fear that he could hardly have 
been satisfied with it, for I had treated it 
very differently from the way he sug 
gested. He is a curious example of the 
man with a double personality of the ab- 
solutely contradictory kind. He has 
very admirable qualities; but in his 
every-day life he seems bent on hiding 
them. As Kipling says, “there are nine- 
and-ninety ways of writing tribal lays, 
and every blessed one of them is right.” 
So there are nine-and-ninety ways of do- 
ing interviews, varying with the quali- 
ties of the interviewer and of the subject 
as well. 

My first interview in England with an 
Englishman proved to be of far differ- 
ent character from its predecessor. At 
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this time “Trilby” was having its im- 
mense vogue in this country and its suc- 
cess had not as yet been duplicated 
among English readers. I wrote to Mr. 
Du Maurier, asking if I might come to 
see him, and I received a letter making 
an appointment. I had a long drive 
through London out to Hampstead 
Heath, the pretty little suburb, as we 
should call it, where he lived for many 
years. A short time before his death, he 
moved into a larger house. It was a 
charming place filled with interesting 
pictures. I remember noticing the re- 
markably fine etchings that lined the 
staircase leading to the room where aft- 
ermnoon-tea was served. The house, by 
the way, was rented from the Du Mau- 
riers by Miss Mary Anderson, while she 
was playing for a few months in Lon- 
don. When I entered the dining-room I 
found Du Maurier there with his wife 
atd his daughter, the two women look- 
ing wonderfully like each other and ex- 
actly like the women of his drawings, 
large, free of movement, and fairly ra- 
diant with health. He had a very easy, 
gentle manner, and the atmosphere of 
the house seemed to me typical of the 
ideal English family. 

Du Maurier himself seemed less Eng- 
lish than the others, though in feeling, 
in spite of his loyal affection for Paris, 
limagine he was very English. At that 
time he was feeling very happy over the 
success of “Trilby.” I have since heard 
that after a few months he grew bored 
with it, considering himself unworthy of 
such adulation. He told me with evident 
Pleasure of the reader for Harper and 
Brothers who, on being informed that 
D Maurier had sent in the manuscript 
of his second novel, raised his hands and 
said: “What a pity! Why couldn’t he 
have been satisfied with the success of 
‘Peter Ibbetson’ ?” "The reader took the 
Manuscript, read it through that night, 
and re-appeared in the office the next 

‘ay, warmly commending it. Du Mau- 
her spoke, too, with an amused pleasure, 
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of the Boston physician who had de- 
clared that the parts of the novel that 
dealt with hypnotism were within the 
verge of possibility. He was especially 
delightful in his account of the way in 
which he wrote the story. He devoted 
three days in the week to his drawing 
and the other three to his writing. 
‘‘Whenever any one would come near 
me, I would raise my arms and cry out, 
‘Don’t interrupt. I am writing an im- 
mortal work!’ ”? In the course of our 
talk he referred several times to Mr. 
Henry James, for whom he had a great 
affection, “the eternal Henry James,” 
he once called him. From what he said, 
I suspect that it was largely through his 
friendship with Henry James that he 
was stimulated to write. He and James 
used to take frequent walks over the 
Heath, during which they would discuss 
literary matters. “ ‘If I were a writer, I 
believe I never should suffer for lack of 
a plot,’ I said to James one day, and 
James replied, ‘Well, you are a very 
lucky man. I should like to hear one of 
those plots.’ Then I told him the story 
of ‘Trilby.’” In an article published 
after Du Maurier’s death, Henry James 
referred to some of the plots that Du 
Maurier cherished in his mind, but never 
used, among others a daring tale about 
a man changed to an albatross. 

With Du Maurier, music was one of 
the greatest joys of life; like his father, 
he possessed a beautiful singing voice, 
and to the end he liked to tell how his 
father had once earned money for a poor 
woman by singing in the streets of Paris 
and making a collection. That episode 
was merely one of many episodes in his 
experience that lent itself to story-tell- 
ing. I doubt if he could have written a 
novel without introducing music. He 
would also have found it hard to write 
any book without referring to the Paris 
that he loved. That Paris, however, was 
not the Paris of to-day ; it was the bril- 
liant Paris of the second Empire which 
he had known in his youth. His memo- 
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ries of it were so dear that he told me it 
distressed him in his late years to go 
back and note the changes, particularly 
the marked changes that have taken 
place in the Champs Elysées. Another 
book he would probably have published 
if he had lived a few years longer was 
the collection of essays. He mentioned 
to me that he had arranged to contribute 
a series of essays to a magazine. 

As I write of Du Maurier the memory 
of my meeting comes back very vividly. 
I can see him as he sat and in a low voice 
talked about the past. I would describe 
just how he looked if he had not de- 
clared in my presence that he hated to 
have looks described. But I am sure he 
would not have objected to my saying 
that his photographs were exactly like 
him. How strange it is to think that the 
book that made him famous and gave 
him a fortune should have passed wholly 
out of the public mind. Some day stu- 
dents of literature will read it as a curi- 
osity; but I doubt if it will have a re- 
vival. Its success had one absolutely. sat- 
isfactory result to the author: it sup- 
plied him with plenty of money at a time 
when his eyes were giving out and when 
his usefulness as an illustrator seemed 
threatened. Already he had begun to 
lose his hold on the popular fancy with 
his drawings, and the year before he had 
suffered the indignity of being left out 
of the special Christmas number of 
Punch. But, of course, “Trilby” at 
once strengthened his hold, not merely 
as a novelist but with his old work as 
well. The success of “Trilby” on the 
stage must have been an especially great 
delight to him, for he loved the theater, 
and his younger son, Gerald du Maurier, 
had already begun his career as an act- 
or. When death approached it must 
have been a consolation to Du Maurier 
to know that he Icft his family in a far 
more comfortable situation than he 
could have done if he had died a few 
years before. “The two most interest- 
ing men in London,” Henry James used 


to say, “are Du Maurier and James 
Payne.” Both men died within a com- 
paratively short interval. 
Stanley Weyman made an appoint- 
ment with me at his club, the name of 
which I have forgotten; it was a great 
gloomy place, near the heart of London, 
exactly the kind of place one reads 
about in the old-fashioned English nov- 
els. Mr. Weyman was plainly unused to 
being interviewed, but he bore the ordeal 
with great patience, and we speedily 
passed from a basis of business to one of 
friendly talk. He spoke very frankly of 
his work, referring to his earlier failures 
and mentioning, among other things, 
that he had once written a novel and, be- 
ing unable to secure a publisher for it, 
had decided that it was a poor thing, 
and destroyed it. The incident struck 
me as unusual and rather harrowing. I 
admired the courage that made it possi- 
ble ; but I had some doubts about its wis- 
dom. Mr. Weyman, perhaps I ought to 
mention, referred to his destroyed book 
with no regret whatever, though he was 
then at the height of his prosperity, 
having brought out, not long before, “A 
Gentleman of France.” Like Du Mav- 
rier, he expressed a great regard for 
France, though, again like Du Maurier, 
he is a very distinct type of English- 
man. He had acquired his knowledge of 
the French language by long walks 
which he had taken in the French coun- 
try. He impressed me as a thoroughly 
frank, direct and simple gentleman, 
fond of his work and devoted to a plain 
out-door life. He was then living at 
Shropshire, where he was able to do his 
daily stint of writing each morning, and 
then to enjoy life out doors in the after- 
noon. 

Anthony Hope I found in a building 
in Buckingham Street, near the Strand, 
devoted chiefly to law-offices. It was 
here that the author had installed him- 
self several years before as a barrister 
when he was known as A. H. Hawkins, 


and here he had remained after giving 
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up the law in order to devote all his ener- 
gies to writing. He received me with an 
air of youth and good cheer that were 
extremely pleasant, and that made me 
feel comfortable at once. He was then 
a somewhat boyish-looking, fresh-faced 
man, and wore the same high collars 
open at the neck that still characterize 
his pictures. He, too, had experienced 
some difficulty in making his way as a 
writer, and he spoke of his early unsuc- 
cessful books with humor, wholly free 
from resentment or bitterness. At Ox- 
ford, he said, he had been active in the 
Union, the famous debating society, and 
I imagine that his speeches were pun- 
gent and witty. When he began his law- 
career, he determined to combine with it, 
if possible, a career in politics. But he 
was successful neither as a barrister nor 
as a politician. While sitting in his of- 
fice waiting for clients, he used his time 
in writing realistic novels. These found 
publishers, but few readers. Then he 
wrote “The Prisoner of Zenda” and be- 
came famous and prosperous. After 
abandoning law he continued to keep 
office-hours, reaching his desk at nine 
o'clock and leaving it at four in the aft- 
ernoon. “TI like the walk from my fa- 
ther’s house,” he said. When I showed 
surprise at the length of his working 
day, he laughed. “Oh, don’t imagine 
that I write all that time. If I did I 
should produce a good many more books 
than Ido. Part of the day I spend in re- 
vising what I have written and in cor- 
recting proofs.” I imagine, too, that he 
devotes much time to thinking out his 
stories as he smokes his pipe. Since that 
meeting he has made two visits to this 
country, the first, several years ago, as 
a lecturer, and the other, only a few 
months ago, for recreation. During his 
last visit he kept very secluded, and com- 
paratively few people knew he was here. 
Now that he has taken an Amcrican wife 
he will doubtless return here frequently. 

Anthony Hope has been among the 
Most fortunate of living writers. His 
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books have brought him large rewards, 
and, in addition, he has made a fortune 
from royalties on his plays. Now that 
he is rich, perhaps he will take his art 
more seriously and do the fine ambitious 
things that he seems to have wished to do 
early in his career; he ought now to be 
able to write a great novel of English 
politics or society. He tried to write it 
years ago, and his achievement as a 
youth was so creditable that it offers an 
inspiring prophecy of what he could do 
now. Even during the height of his suc- 
cess he has shown a fondness for the 
realism that he turned his back on in 
order to write romance. 

One of the satisfactory memories of 
my stay in England is associated with 
my interview with Israel Zangwill. In 
response to a note from me, Mr. Zang- 
will had written, saying that he could 
see me on the morning of a certain day. 
He lived far out in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, in Kilburn, in a plain, unpreten- 
tious house. I found him in his comfort- 
ably furnished and well-stored library 
engaged in reading “The Green Carna- 
tion.” He explained that he had just 
finished a long novel, “The Master,” 
and that he was taking a rest of two or 
three days, before starting on another 
task. After such a siege of work as 
“The Master” must have represented, a 
rest of two or three days, seems rather 
ludicrous. I imagine, however, that Mr. 
Zangwill is one of those men who never 
can rest long. He is distinctly of the 
nervous type, though, as he talks, in 
spite of his sparkling wit, he seems very 
easy and self-contained. He spoke very 
enthusiastically, I remember, of “The 
Green Carnation,” and he plainly en- 
joyed the satire directed against the af- 
fectation of certain members of the lit- 
erary world of London. I was curious to 
know about his early life, and he gave 
me a very frank and interesting account 
of his boyhood in the Jewish quarter of 
London; of his miseries as a school- 
teacher; of his attempt, made with a 
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friend, to establish what he described as 
a “comic Punch,” a weekly paper 
known as Ariel; of its complete failure, 
and of the temptation that came to him 
to cease trying to make a living by this 
pen, and to go into the advertising busi- 
ness, as his partner did. This partner, 
by the way, though a man of fine liter- 
ary gifts, has remained in the advertis- 
ing business, while Mr. Zangwill, by be- 
ing faithful to his writing, has earned 
a great reputation. 

Mr. Zangwill also mentioned that one 
of his first successes was a little play, 
founded on a suggestion he had taken 
from Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
that every one consisted of six persons, 
under the title of “Six Persons ;” it was 
produced in London by Beerbohm Tree. 
At this time the author, still a young 
man, barely thirty, was very anxious to 
pay a visit to this country, and he 
seemed eager to receive all the informa- 
tion I could give him about American 
life. He postponed his trip, however, 
for several years; he was finally per- 
suaded by Major Pond to come over and 
Jecture. Shortly after his arrival I met 
him again and heard him deliver his lec- 
ture on “The Drama,” which did so 
much to create ill-feeling against him. 
It was a scathing denunciation of pre- 
vailing methods of conducting the thea- 
ters, and it gave some newspaper writers 
an unjust impression that the lecturer 
was conceited and superior. I believe 
Mr. Zangwill to be an absolutely mod- 
est, as well as a deeply sincere man. 

During his visit here I met him sev- 
eral times, once at a private house where 
he gave an evening lecture, and where, 
at the close of the lecture, he had to meet 
a great many people. His talk was bril- 
liant; but, as the lion of the reception, 
he made a poor showing. Like our own 
Mary Wilkins, Mr. Zangwill does not 
lend himself easily to lionizing. I re- 
member that, when a great many people 
had been presented to him, his hostess 
came up with one of those beautiful, 


stately and magnificently dressed Amer- 
ican girls who are referred to by their 
admirers as “queens.” It was plain 
from the air with which this girl carried 
herself that she had been persuaded to 
believe that she was a queen. She ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, that Zang- 
will would at once devote himself to her. 
But as soon as he had made his greeting, 
he turned away apparently oblivious of 
her existence. I am glad to be able to 
say that the girl gave no sign of even 
realizing that she had been snubbed. On 
the other hand, in justice to Mr. Zang- 
will, I ought to mention that I have seen 
him single out from a crowd of people 
around him some unimportant person 
whom he may or may not have known 
but in whom he could take an intelligent 
interest. The society bore he plainly ab- 
horred. 

While in England I had an oppor 
tunity of meeting a journalist for whom 
I had long had a warm admiration. 
Even at that time there were few writers 
for the press who occupied so dignified 
& position as Mr. William Archer. He 
had already taken the leadership in the 
dramatic criticism of England, and he 
was beginning to build up the reputa- 
tion as a literary critic that he is now 
splendidly maintaining. I passed what 
was to me a most interesting afternoon 
at his little country place in Surrey, & 
quaint cottage with a pretty garden. 
When I arrived there Mr. Archer was 
sitting under the trees, reading aloud to 
his wife and his boy, the “’Tomarcher” 
of the Stevenson letters. I wish I could 


_ convey in words a sense of the absolute 


modesty, simplicity and directness of 
Mr. Archer. He was then in the late 
thirties, tall, slim, erect, with a clear 
complexion and a fine eye, a perfect 
type of the Scotsman, who does his work 
systematically, lives plainly, and fears 
no man. We had some interesting con- 
versation over the theater, which he 
found I loved almost as deeply as he did 
himself, and we had, too, a glorious 
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tramp over the hills and through the 
woods. He mentioned that as a young 
fellow of twenty he had made a tour 
around the world, passing through the 
United States from San Francisco to 
New York; he had then conceived a 
great fondness for this country and had 
since been eager to return here. His 
wife, too, took a keen interest in Ameri- 
cans. They will always be distinguished 
in my mind, as the only persons of 
English birth or traditions who ap- 
proved of American speech. They com- 
mented with special praise on the way we 
Americans gave value to both syllables 
in such words as accent, the second syl- 
lable of which the English persistently 
clipped, and they agreed that we were 
helping to preserve the language. Since 
that meeting Mr. Archer has paid a sec- 
ond visit to this country and written two 
books from his experience here, one on 
our characteristic ways, which he liked, 
and another on our plays, which he 
liked somewhat less perhaps, but among 
which he found some work that he 
could enthusiastically indorse. More re- 
cently he has been doing what seems to 
me the best work of his life. His “ Poets 
of the Younger Generation,” is one of 
those books that do not receive the atten- 
tion they merit. It might be taken as a 
model of literary criticism. It contains 
no trite phrases, none of the jargon of 
the conventional reviewer. Best of all, it 
never dogmatizes, or tries to annihilate. 
The tone throughout is that of a man 
expressing his personal views, sustained 
with valid reasons, and endeavoring to 
deal sympathetically with the poet he is 
studying. And yet, whenever he feels 
called upon to criticize, Mr. Archer does 
not hesitate to speak out boldly. He 
never gives the impression, as some le- 
nient reviewers do, of being weak or hes- 
itating, because he wishes to be kind. 
His sympathy lies rather in his ability to 
take the poet’s point of view, however 
remote this point of view may be from 
own. 
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After a few weeks of London, I be- 
gan to long for Paris, and one bright 
day I stood on the boat heading for 
Dieppe. The next morning, while I was 
walking through the Louvre and was 
standing in front of the great canvases 
in which the wife of Rubens is so con- 
spicuously represented, I noticed a lean, 
reddish-looking man, whose clothes 
hung loosely about him and whose whole 
air, it seemed to me, revealed the typical 
American school-teacher. A few days 
later, when I had occasion to call on 
Grant Allen at his little hotel not far 
from the rue de Rivoli, I met my Amer- 
ican school-teacher again. When I told 
him that I had seen him before, and that 
I had taken him for an American, he 
laughed and said: ‘Well, I am an 
American ; that is, I am a Canadian, and 
as a younger man, I passed considerable 
time in the United States.» Then we 
had a good, long talk, a frank talk, one 
of those talks you never forget. In a 
few moments we had become friends, 
friends for life I was going to say, 
though we never met again. And yet 1 
always think of Grant Allen with a pe- 
culiar affection. He was absolutely sim- 
ple and genuine, without an atom of su- 
periority or conceit or aloofness, a rare 
nature, full of kindness and of love for 
his fellow men. This language may 
seem extravagant, but I believe it will be 
understood by every one who knew 
Grant Allen. I recall speaking of him 
once in this strain of enthusiasm to a 
well-known writer who had known Mr. 
Allen for many years, and I was delight- 
ed with the swiftness and heartiness of 
the response. “Ah, but you should have 
known him in his country place in Eng- 
land. Whenever I went to see him, I 
would be sure to find him working in his 
garden. He loved to be out of doors. He 
published a great many books, but how 
he ever got them written, I haven’t the 
least idea. He never seemed to do any 
work.”? Every one who knew Grant Al- 
len must have loved him. 
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Mr. Allen was one of the writers 
whose books do not fairly represent 
them. His scientific books I am not fa- 
miliar with. I only know that he suf- 
fered, as every popularizer of science 
suffers, simply from being a popular- 
izer. Nevertheless, it was his scientific 
work that he loved best. He had a 
broad, deep-searching mind, and the 
world was to him a mine of delightful 
discovery. He took a great interest in 
places of historical associations, and at 
the time I met him he was gathering ma- 
terial for a new edition of his guide- 
book to Paris. His story writing he at 
cne time greatly disliked ; but he told me 
that his interest had increased as he went 
on working. I doubt if he realized what 
a poor piece of writing his “Woman 
Who Did” actually was. If he did, he 
must have thought of it many times with 
shame. But, as he explained to me, in 
writing that book, he had a definite pur- 
pose, mistaken perhaps, but in his inten- 
tion really fine. He acknowledged that 
he had not carried out his intention. 
“Toward the end,” he said, “I felt 
afraid that the book might do harm to 
young people, if I brought it to the con- 
clusion I had at first planned. So I con- 
ventionalized it.” He held radical views 


regarding the marriage tie and the rela- 
tion of the sexes, and many men of dis- 
tinction sympathized with them. But if 
he had openly expressed these views they 
would probably have been misunder- 
stood; at any rate, he feared that their 
dissemination might do harm. 

That Grant Allen was himself a thor- 
oughly good, clean-minded man of 
high character no one who knew him 
could doubt. He led, too, a beautiful de- 
mestic life. With Mrs. Allen, a delight- 
ful woman, he lived in one of the most 
beautiful spots in England. But he had 
not the creative talent nor the taste suf- 
ficient to make fiction a means of dis- 
scminating ethical doctrine. The winter 
in England he sometimes avoided by set- 
tling down in some attractive spot in 
Europe, where the climate suited his 
rather delicate health. Paris and Flor- 
ence and several European cities he 
knew in every nook and corner, and I 
imagine that his guide-books were 
among the most successful of all his 
publications. Unlike so many men, he 
did not allow his knowledge to be a bur- 
den to himself or to others. He had not 
an atom of conceit, and I don’t believe 
he could have patronized the humblest 
human being that ever came in his way. 


Verbal Caste 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


To Go:—Good morning, Tuesday; may I have a few moments’ conversation 


with you? 


Tvespay :—(Superciliously.) Excuse me, I am a proper noun, and I couldn’t 


think of speaking to an irregular verb. 


A Thick Book for Hiram 


BY SEWELL FORD 


T is not good to lose one’s sense of 

proportion. You learn this when 

you try to put a number six shoe on 
a number seven foot, when you inflict a 
ten-course dinner on a five-course diges- 
tion. You can not deafen the world by 
blowing into a bottle. All day long you 
may throw pebbles from the shore with- 
out filling the ocean. And—really now, 
this is true—the book which you pub- 
lish to-morrow may fail to give the na- 
tions pause. 

Not a very young author, but one 
mature enough to know better, assumes 
an attitude which compels these trite re- 
flections. He has been telling me what 
his “public” expects of him, what it de- 
mands, with how noble a disdain he has 
ignored its dictation. Also, he has been 
wondering what the world will say to 
his audacity. 

Magnum-caputitis? Oh no, not quite 
that. Merely he has been living too 
close to the printing press. His sense of 
Proportion has been skewgeed. He’s 
forgotten that America runs ten Mc- 
Cormack reapers, perhaps fifty, to one 
Hoe cylinder ; that for every typewriter 
that clicks, a thousand sewing machines 
are humming; that the most successful 
novel of the year gets into only half as 
many homes as does the average seed 
catalogue. 

Even at Jenkins’? Corners you may 
buy soap and sugar and tobacco. The 
bookstore, however, remains an urban 
institution. The public library is still 


reckoned as one of the luxuries of civili- 
zation. A lot of nice folks will ask, 
should you mention Henry James: 
“Henry James who? What’s his last 
name?” You'll find persons who think 
that Booth Tarkington runs a branch 
of the Salvation Army. Actually, you 
know, many good citizens take their 
literature quite as if it were a non-essen- 
tial. 

Too bad that my friend could not 
have heard the dimpled young person. 
She had confessed to having “done 
nothing but read all the forenoon.” 

“Ah, and what were you reading?” 

“Oh, a library book.” 

“But what book? By what author?” 

“Why, it was—let’s see—m-m-m-m.” 
She drops a pink forefinger into a cheek 
dimple and stares vaguely at the pend- 
ent sugar-scoop of her hat brim. Then, 
desperately : “Oh, I’ve forgotten.” 

“What was it all about?” 

“Oh, it was just a book, you know,” 
comprehensively, ‘a library book.” 

And there you are. True, the dim- 
pled young person may not fairly rep- 
resent the majority. The majority 
doesn’t read books at all. 

Still another incident for the author 
who talks about his “public.” Two 
shoppers struggle from the maélstrom 
of a bargain sale and drift into the com- 
parative quiet of a great store’s book 
department. 

“Now, what can we get for Hiram’s 
birthday?” 
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“Oh, something cheap will do.” In- 
spired : “A book !” 

“Good! Here are some nice ones for 
a dollar five.” 

‘Ye-e-es, but there are some on that 
other counter for seventy-nine cents— 
and they’re thicker, too.” 

“Well, let’s get a thick one, then.” 
They do. 

Now, Mr. Author, doesn’t this re- 
store your sense of proportion? You 
see, don’t you, that the many, many 
folks who‘go to make up what you are 
pleased to call your “public” are not all 
making the arbitrary demands which 
you fondly imagine. Some of them are 
satisfied if your book be a thick one. 

Was it, then, all in vain—that mind- 
racking, heart-searching toil, those 
months of plodding, those hours of in- 
spired effort when your pen strokes con- 
jured up characters which seemed to 
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live and love and hate? Was it just to 
provide something which should help a 
forgetful young person while away a 
dull forenoon, to furnish a thick book 
for Hiram’s birthday? 
Of course not. Nor was it to wring 
a grudging word of praise from this 
critic or that. It was to satisfy the art- 
ist within yourself that you wrought; 
and he is satisfied, not with the crude 
result, but with the measure of earnest- 
ness which you brought to the work. 
That’s the chap, this artist within, who 
is the only one worth trying to please. 
If you attempt more you have lost your 
sense of proportion, and the first thing 
you know you'll be trying to fill the 
ocean with pebbles, trying to deafen the 
world by blowing into a bottle. 
When the ego gets to crowding other 

things in your cosmos just you remem- 
ber Hiram’s birthday. 


Of Future Days 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


I do not ask to know 
Whither thy spirit, after death, shall go; 
I only ask that I—where’er thou be, 
May follow thee. 


All torment and regret 
Thou, with thy love, couldst teach me to forget; 
And heaven— Alas! what hope of heaven for me, 
Bereft of thee? 


Nay: faithless doubt and fear 
T lose in Him who gave thee to me, dear! 
He would not so unite, to rend apart, 
Who made the heart! 


f 


Some Odd Bits of English 


BY ETHEL SHACKELFORD 


HE English signs all over Eu- 

rope never fail to interest the 

American tourist. I have seen 
Americans endanger their lives by 
standing in the middle of a crowded 
street in Vienna to try to make out the 
German word that accompanied the 
English word “ Quaker ” on the back 
of a disappearing bus; and once I saw 
an American child walk backward down 
the stairs in a business block in the 
same city, as she studied an English 
sentence thrown into one word—a 
thing dear to the German heart, 
printing sentences as single words— 
“ Thiswayout.”’ 

The traveller who is hungry but un- 
able to order a meal from a foreign 
bill-of-fare, is both amused and pleased 
by that sign in an Antwerp restaurant 
window which reads, “Beef Stek on any 
time? And how can one resist the 
“Real Antic Lace ” which is advertised 
in Brussels? 

I think that noting the differences 
between the English English and the 
American English is half the fun of a 
visit to England. The “ Booking 
halls,” the “ Newsman ” at the corner, 
the “ Servants’ registry,” and the as- 
surance on merchants’ cards that “ spe- 
cial attention will be given to bespoke 
orders,” are sure to attract our eyes. 
At Stratford-on-Avon are many signs 
Which are unusual. The signal sta- 
tion at the railroad tracks figures in 
Stratford society as the “ Evesham 
crossing box.” ‘Corporation fishing 
tickets ® are offered the passerby, but 
the oddest of the town’s signs is “ Rub- 
bings of Shakespeare’s grave stone.” 


I suppose no American ever saw that 
sign suddenly who did not say, “ What 
in the world does it mean? ” 

The craze for “ catchy ” signs does 
not belong to America alone. One that 
will always stay in my memory for its 
cleverness is over a shop near London 
bridge. It reads, ‘“ Alexandre The 
Great Tailor.” 

It is odd enough to see a shoe shop 
flourishing under the name of, “ Boot- 
ery,’ and to see in some places, “ Come 
in and brush up,” where at home in 
some small town we might see, ‘ Come 
and wait for the car ” cordially printed” 
in the window. How can we be ex- 
pected to know what the man behind 
the sign, “ Plots for All,” has to offer 
the world? An Englishman amused 
himself explaining to me that this sign 
meant that all people who wished to 
write novels and plays, but who found 
difficulty in handling their plots, could 
go to this office and get any sort of a 
plot drafted. I realized in a second that 
it was only a real-estate office, but the 
Englishman still swears that he had to 
tell me, and he uses this little tale to 
prove his theory that Americans are 
not half so quick-witted as they think 
they are. 

The old English grave-yards afford 
endless entertainment. In a cemetery 
out from Leamington, a battered old 
head-stone marks the grave of a miser 
well known throughout the neighbor- 
hood a hundred years or so ago. Its 
touching inscription is: 


He poorly lived and poorly died ; 
Was poorly buried, and no one cried. 


Pretty Claire 


BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


ERE lies she they loved the best, 
Pretty Claire; 
Restless ever, now at rest, 
Still so fair! 
Passed as would an April day, 
Cloud and sunshine— grave and gay— 
Silent there. 
What will your three lovers say, 
Pretty Claire? 


“I,” said he who called her wife, 
“ T who knew 

All the flower of her life 
And the dew— 

Not the bud’s faint tenderness, 
Nor the fading leaves’ caress— 
Claire, from you 
J will take one long black tress, 

Shining blue.” 


“ J,” said he who loved her last, 
“ J will take, 
Now all love is overpast, 
For her sake 
From her finger this one ring 
That I put there in the spring ”— 
Thus he spake— 
“ Wearing it, remembering, 


Till she wake.” 


Then your early lover cried, 
Pretty Claire, 

Him you flung long since aside, 
(Did you care?): 

“ T, who loved you first, was true 

Always, what have I to do, 
Ring or hair? — 

I take this kiss and death with you, 
Pretty Claire!” 


Masks and Faces 


BY MONTROSE 7. MOSES 


ND so we gave our Gambol—and 
the glittering line of guests began 
to move to the strains of a Henry 

VIII dance. There were all sorts of 
characters, fifty or more, those who 
have come down through dramatic his- 
tory as types that show phases pleasing 
to generations, and with never-losing 
vitality. But we of the greenroom, and 
a few of our friends, whom we especial- 
ly forewarned, kept to the usual custom 
of adhering to the current plays, and 
to us the Critic put the severest tests. 

“And so,” he said to “Merely Mary 
Ann,” a most bewitching looking girl, 
who could not hide the blush beneath the 
smudge of soot on the little slavey’s 
face, “and so you wish to go in yonder, 
to the realm of drama—why?” He 
smiled, as he stretched his arm before 
her and barred the way. 

“Perhaps, zir, you may know me by 
these gloves of mine,” she pleaded, en- 
tering inte the spirit of the piece, and 
suggesting, in her cap and apron, the 
alluring and pathetic figure of Miss 
Robson. “ Do I wish to coom in, zir? 
Yez, zir. Perhaps I can not give you 
the lonely appeal that clings to a tone 
of kindness; it takes a delicate handling 
of lines to shed the sympathetic glow 
upon me—a little slavey, zir; I can not 
make you feel for the lonely girl cling- 
ing to the man’s love—losing it because 
she gains a fortune, and gaining it 
again by conjuring up, ina charmingly 
reminiscent sentiment, the refinement of 
poverty that fortune can not give. 


That is beyond me, zir, but not beyond 
Miss Robson. I claim for the play the 
basic principle of love astride the firm 
support of agreeable dialogue.” 

“You know,” said the Critic, “you 
aren’t really drama—you have an ordi- 
nary and slender story, you—” 

This was too much for the Drama- 
tist; farther down the line his voice was 
heard talking to his neighbor. 

“Tt may not be drama,” he assented, 
“it may not depend on situation, on 
much active opposing force—but it has 
value in its demand on your sympathy. 
The acts are all descriptively quiet—a 
monologuish dialogue that flows around 
the humanity of Mary Ann.” 

“Have you no other claim?” contin- 
ued the Critic. 

“Perhaps, zir,” she answered, “TI do 
not stir powerfully, but I do gently; 
there is not the strength as there is the 
child way; there is not the trickery as 
there is the subtlety. I claim for ‘Mere- 
ly Mary Ann,’ zir, a miniature finesse, 
interpreted by the X-ray of Miss Rob- 
son’s appreciation. It takes a refined 
sense to show it; without much plot, 
there is undoubted character; without 
theatricality, it is unfailingly whole- 
some, and also Art. May I coom in 
now, zir?” She gave a look that was 
irresistibly pathetic, and slipped into 
the room beyond. 

“So,” said the Critic, looking the 
Author up and down, and smiling; 
“‘T, for once, have the privilege of keep- 
ing you out. You must plead rather 
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than resent, as you so often do in the 
greenroom. Well, I listen.” 

“You know me by my bearing,” 
came the deep tones of our associate, 
masquerading as “The Virginian”; “I 
do not claim for my stage career aught 
else than four scenes of a cow-puncher’s 
ideas of justice and love. I am the cen- 
ter of a most flimsy romantic element— 
at least the heroine is flimsy—but I 
fight against a satisfactory villain, and 
Mr. Wister has made me a pleasing ex- 
ample of rough refinement.” 

“Go on,” urged the Critic. 

“But what I lack in purpose, I gain 
in clever atmosphere—a sectional slice 
off the American loaf—not quite the 
American drama, yet a most vigorous 
type. You have the Virginian,” he 
bowed sedately, “and that is enough. 
Not me,”—he raised his hand in nega- 
tion—‘oh, no! but Dustin Farnum, 
with his transplanted velvety drawl of 
a dialect and his quiet humor of persist- 
ence in understanding and in doing. 
*Tis easy to dress as the Virginian, ’tis 
hard to play the part. A critic—not 
you, my friend—has called the four 
scenes resultants of situations never 
shown upon the stage. I claim for my- 
self a skilful dramatization that tends 
only to sketch a character and show a 
phase of life.” 

“T let you in,” explained the Critic, 
“simply because I agree with you. We 
Americans are too prone, however, to 
ignore the deeper strain that is part 
and parcel of the moral fibre, and that 
represents a common danger or a com- 
mon joy. The translator of Rostand’s 
‘The Princess Far-a-way’ claims that 
what we always want is action; perhaps 
we might add that we depend too much 
for interest in effective externality. We 
accept the visible rather than the sug- 
gested ; we enjoy the actual rather than 
apply the example ; we see and are mer- 
ry, rather than store away for the fu- 
ture. Thinking scares us; fancy dazes, 
and there you are. 
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“You are Moira Loney,” he said to 
the girl who followed the Author, “I 
recognize you by your resemblance to 
Jessie Busley—the flavor of your ac- 
cent has reached me, and I now look 
upon the naiveté of your Irish serious- 
ness.” 

“You see,” she explained, “I couldn’t 

exactly play the part of ‘Little Mary,’ 
though I might have followed the 
scheme of Bully Bottom in representing 
a wall, by drawing the picture of a 
stomach on a piece of cardboard. I can 
only tell you of the cleverness of the 
characters,—of Mr. Dixey’s acting (as 
the Earl of Carlton), so illusively en- 
joyable, especially where he tries to be 
affectionate to his son Cecil (Fritz Wil- 
liams), scraped from the same old fam- 
ily block,—that English sympathy 
which defies expression. I come though 
to enter, as I am sure you would let 
Moira enter were she here—the mother- 
ly child who grew into womanhood with 
the legacy of a grandfather’s theory of 
digestion, and the pledge to tell the 
British public how to work an over- 
worked organ. I do not plead for con- 
sistency, for tangibility, for probable 
motive—I claim for the play the dar- 
ing of conception, the charm that lies in 
vagueness and Barriesque piquancy. 
Here is a piece that would sweep the 
quick-lunch counters into oblivion, and 
make love over a slowly eaten sandwich 
—Sentimental Tummy, as some one has 
cleverly called it—; indigestion as a na- 
tional problem is the theme; here the 
patent medicine is hit, the physician of 
society scored. I claim originality of 
dialogue in lieu of a plot.” 

“That doesn’t go as drama,” claimed 
the Critic, “I believe—” 

“No, you don’t,” called the Actor, 
falling into the greenroom way of in- 
terrupting, “you know you felt sus- 
pense as to the identity of ‘Little Mary,’ 
revealed only in the last act. I don’t 
quite agree that all drama must repre- 
sent visible opposition. Barrie and 
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Zangwill both illustrate that action of 
purely separate scenes may converge to 
one point of individuality, or even the- 
ory. I delight in a play that smites 
playfully, yet effectively; I justify 
wit and sarcasm sometimes for them- 
selves alone. Such work is just as great 
an incentive to the artist’s powers of in- 
terpretation ; since it holds, not so much 
tc broad delineation, as to fine distinc- 
tions. It is easy to run a paint brush 
along a plank and keep one grade, but 
values are hard to express in a nature 
that absorbs color and defies sharp lines 
of demarcation.” 

Do not imagine that all this time we 
stood in an impatient line; we wan- 
dered through the hall, enjoying pleas- 
ant conversation, and comparing our 
dance cards, which contained a variety 
of bright remarks on the drama; re- 
turning when our numbers were called, 
and often gathering around the Critic 
to hear what was going on; sometimes 
we went in couples and spent the in- 
terim behind some big palm that hid 
the cosiness of a téte-d-téte. From such 
a retreat came the Humorist. 

“Many of the present-day plays are 
self-critical, as shown by their very ti- 
tles,” he explained, facing the Critic, 
“and I claim that ‘Ranson’s Folly” is 
of the kind. It irritates, because Mr. 
Edeson, with his vigor and capabilities, 
is above his material. I am supposed to 
Tepresent a man of action, a volunteer 
among army regulars, who finds him- 
self, after a boast that he can easily rob 
the mail-coach, under arrest with the 
actual robbery at his door; plenty of 
possibility, with lots of waste in the 
making. My heroine (Sandol Milli- 
ken), with a bad father redeemed 
through his love for her, is fresh and 
girlish and earnest ; Mr. Edeson is nat- 
ural and convincing; Mr. Davis, in his 
Play, disappointingly shallow. Where 
there are soldiers there will always be 
expectancy, but we are becoming impa- 
tient of the wooden perfection that has 


the calculated crease in the trousers; 
the Gibson type needs the breath of life 
and the blood of a deep-seated passion ; 
the metal rather than the mold.” 

“And how then do you expect to en- 
ter the realm of the drama?” 

“Not through such a piece,” agreed 
the Humorist, “nor yet through ‘The 
Light That Lies in Woman’s Eyes,’ a 
light that is going to fail. Mr. Sothern 
unconsciously sums up his own efforts 
in a recent statement: ‘To sec a good 
play poorly rendered is a torture, but 
this is nothing compared with the spec- 
tacle of a badly constructed, unconvinc- 
ing play presented by a company of the 
best actors. . . . Badly written 
plays and plays that choose trivial inci- 
dents as an excuse for being,—these, in 
playwriting, are offenses against stage 
ideals.” There’s frank criticism and 
it fits like a glove. I don’t ask ad- 
mission on the weakness of such a play. 
This dramatic experiment is a mere 
jumble of odds and ends tied together 
with a thread of Shakespearean quota- 
tions. Occasionally, Mr. Sothern hits 
a clever situation, as a man, who, grop- 
ing blindly in the dark, effectively 
comes in contact with a chair. The art 
of Mr. Sothern does not find an outlet 
in dramatic composition. The light in 
his heroine’s eyes is turned upon the 
heart of a rather disagreeable hero, to 
draw him away from a blind girl, with 
whom he determines to trifle. In the 
process of saving her friend, the elec- 
tric wires of ‘the light that lics’ become 
entangled with the young man’s heart- 
strings and the result is marriage. In- 
cidentally we are shown Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage; the Forest of Arden, 
where a rehearsal of ‘As You Like It’ is 
being given; a pleasing gypsy scene 
where hero and heroine hold converse 
from near posts, to which they find 
themselves tied, and finally a church 
picture. With Clyde Fitch tendencies 
as to scenic effect, sentiment wanders in 
the realm of a colorless melodrama, and 
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Miss Harned struggles to rise above the 
incidental trivialities that are strung 
like beads along a wire; she has before 
proved herself an actress of sincere 
qualities and magnetic expression, but 
her material is discouraging.” 

Without a word, the Critic’s arm 
gave way, and the Humorist disap- 
peared. ‘“Frankness,”’ he sighed, “is 
what I always advocate.” 

“Hear me,” cried the Manager, com- 
ing from the punch-bowl, with a glass 
in his hand; “you are letting all sorts 
and conditions pass you; therefore, in 
the name of the legitimate drama, step 
aside. I represent ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ and ‘The School for Scandal,’ 
and I applaud the united efforts of Miss 
Rehan and Mr. Skinner. As Petruchio, 
I admire the apparent vein of humor 
Mr. Skinner follows, that lends a gusto 
to the réle. Ten years have passed 
since I saw Katherine’s rage, and it is 
somewhat tempered now in fire and 
in physique, but there is still the elo- 
quence in her unrestrained sigh, and the 
admirable richness of her blank verse. 
Shakespeare brings us the inner reflec- 
tion of a universal nature—a proper 
balance where wit comes from the deep 
vein of a never-dying life. Method 
in ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ may not 
be entircly satisfactory! situation may 
be far-fetched ; but we feel ourselves be- 
ings of the same make.” 

“Bravo, bravo!”? came numberless 
voices, and the ladies tapped loudly 
with their fans; “bravo, bravo!” 

“T drink to the drama that pays,” he 
continued, “good drama; the drama 
that is perennially truc, however artifi- 
cial the elements it draws unto itself 
from an artificial society. I drink to 
Sheridan’s infinite skill in handling 
three plots, with his character-abstrac- 
tions clothed in a temporal wardrobe. 
It is Surface drama that unfolds the 
human weakness of now and then—the 
social slavery of gossip. Each charac- 
ter is representative, like unto a moral- 
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ity play without the morality. *Ods life 
and Gad, Sir Critic, such presentation 
is along the lines of improvement we 
want. Let me pass, let me pass!” And 
he made his way through the door with- 
out the least opposition. 

A couple who stood just in front of 
me nodded approval. 

“Tt’s true,” said one; “but what did 
you think of the acting?” 

“Miss Rehan, as Lady Teazle,” re- 
plied the other, “was most natural, 
though she has the unfortunate habit 
of detaching herself from her part, and 
talking at the audience. Mr. Skinner’s 
Surface was best in the passages that 
required continued acting; the lighter 
touches did not accord with the heavi- 
ness of his build.” 

“I thought Edwin Varrey’s Sir Peter 
particularly well done, and—” 

The two walked away and were lost 
in the undulating crowd. 

“By the way,” said the Humorist, 
coming into the hall, “I forgot that I 
represented another play. William 
Norris, at your service. You won't 
take me seriously, hey,—in extrava- 
ganza? I tell you, if you look close 
enough, there is acting in the rile of 
Alan that compels attention during the 
progress of ‘Babes in Toyland.’ The 
pictures are pretty and the music pleas- 
ing; everything is rich in color with 
the redeeming simplicity of design— 
not overcrowded, but genuinely agreea- 
ble. It takes art to sustain individual- 
ity against one hundred and fifty pret- 
ty girls and lime-light; Norris prac- 
tically carries the whole force of the 
plot,—for there is one,—in his rile, 
which makes some pleasing demands 
upon him.” 

The Poet called me away right here, 
and I lost much of what went on, as the 
waiting line slowly diminished. I sank 
back among a pile of sofa pillows, fac- 
ing a most attractive girl, who was hav- 
ing’ an animated discussion with the 
Artist. 
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“We were talking about Mr. How- 
ells’s views of the drama in America,” 
explained the Poet. ‘Here is a quota- 
tion on my card.” He read it aloud: 
“We rashly suppose, those of us who 
wish to suppose anything, that the 
English plays are of larger scope, be- 
cause they concern a larger world than 
ours; but this is not so. It is because 
our plays do not pass the bounds of the 
narrow personal world, not merely in 
their facts, but in their implications, 
that our plays are not so great as the 
English, that they are provincial, and 
not universal.” 

“I contended,” said the girl, leaning 
forward and talking earnestly, “that 
this was the correct statement to ap- 
ply to ‘The Other Girl,’ ‘The Younger 
Mrs. Parling,’ and ‘That Man and I’ 
—two home-made pieces and one of 
foreign import. What makes ‘The 
Other Girl’? Surely not its plot, deal- 
ing with a companion (Elsie de Wolf) 
who saves a girl (Drina de Wolf) from 
a wild impulse to run away with a prize- 
fighter, but in the delineation of neigh- 
bor types that we all know, that we sce 
in the cars, on the streets, in automo- 
biles, and the like. This is photogra- 
phy—where the prize-fighter (well en- 
acted by Lionel Barrymore) comes 
from Broadway and goes to Madison 
Avenue to exercise with a minister 
(Frank Worthing). We have read in 
the papers of such doings in Washing- 
ton—it is all familiarly near and we 
are one with the events happening on 
the stage. Another so-called ‘string’ 
drama, whose characters are distinct, 
and held together, not so much by in- 
tense unifying emotion, as by the same 
method as are the items in a newspaper 
—interest in local doings, involving 
ourselves,” 

: “T see what you mean,” I agreed; 
‘based on what we have seen rather 
than what we have felt. It were best to 
divide our country artificially into sec- 
tional spirits, if we are ever to be ham- 
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pered in our desire to Americanize the 
human, by forgetting it in the local. 
That is not so apparent in literature 
as it is in drama; all our plays seem to 
ignore the basic. The other evening I 
thought Mrs. Burnett was going to free 
herself from this limitation. ‘That 
Man and I’ has a strong plot. A girl 
is defiled by a man,—who it is, her 
brother does not know, but, in reality, 
it is his nearest friend; there is your 
prologue. The girl dies and leaves a 
child, who grows into womanhood, 
cared for by the brother, who remains 
in ignorance until evidence brings him 
face to face with the truth and with the 
man. There is struggle and forbear- 
ance in a plot that demands the keenest 
handling, else it is melodrama. ‘That 
Man and J’ is melodrama in many 
places, though it is characterized by 
virile dialogue and many effective situ- 
ations. Mrs. Burnett has the dramatic 
instinct, if she has not quite grasped 
the method. It is because she ties her- 
self to local isolation—the grave of the 
dead girl, the man with the pistol stand- 
ing over it, and a stilted tableau; this 
is not mentality—it is but wasting the 
psychological moment in the non-essen- 
tials of side issues. There are many 
such scenes in the play that are not 
evolved through necessity.” 

“And the English example?” queried 
the girl. 

“At least has the merit of attending 
unswervingly to the problem in hand,” 
I said—that of a woman leaving her 
husband and his family because of their 
condescending excuses for her origin. 
Miss Russell’s acting is always of the 
quiet refinement that is thorough and 
impelling. Of Mrs. Parling she makes 
a careful study, with more of the inten- 
sive than she usually attempts. There 
is in ‘The Younger Mrs. Parling’ a 
study of cause, that finds effect in the 
acting of Miss Russell and Mr. Mason. 
Anglicized, it has put on a heaviness 
that its origin would not justify, but 
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it is consistently Puritanical in all re- 
spects, save Mrs. Parling, who is of the 
interesting feminine that has the force 
to shake off the oppressiveness of cir- 
cumstance.” 

“And dear Mrs. Gilbert,” added the 
girl, “how wonderful she is as the old 
Mrs. Parling. I—"* 

We were interrupted by the Musi- 
sian, who was bowing profusely before 
the Critic, and singing an Irish melody. 

“So,” he said, drawing himself up 
to the full height of his long riding 
coat and top hat, “Oi am Terence, the 
coach-driver, and ye must know that Oi 
am an heir in disgoise—the last of the 
Desmonds. Here is a lawyer with pa- 
pers I want, and here is my heroine. 
The usual ingredients and ye may de- 
pend on the conquest of sentiment, and 
down with the rascals! Terence, the 
coach-driver, loved the country-side 
along, gaining the prize of that cut- 
and-dried, never-grow-old Mavourneen 
love, with the sweet, mild voice of Ol- 
cott. Let me in for auld lang syne, 
and Mary’s sake. Hist, but the Oirish 
conquer always—” he winked and dis- 
appeared behind the curtain. 

“And the cry is, still they come,” 
sighed the Critic; “a bit of a problem 
and a bit of history. And so you, Ber- 
nez, can not escape from priesthood— 
and you would betray the scamp of an 

aristocrat to the representative of the 
people, to be shot; but you must hear 
his confession of the wrong he has done 
to the girl you love. Once a priest, al- 
ways a priest, and in the light of the 
full force of this you must cover his es- 
cape with your life. ‘The Sacrament 
of Judas’ even was inviolable, and you 
are still a priest! Are you a play?” 

“No,” asserted the Dramatist, “only 
an outlct for a bit of Mr. Bellew’s act- 
ing—not particularly convincing, since 
a problem ought never to be an inci- 
dent. Scope for a four-act piece in 
one—and the dialogue explanatory 
and argumentative, rather than any- 
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thing else. I ask admittance because I 
want to say a few words to Lady Tea- 
ale.” 

By now, the line gradually had melt- 
ed into the greenroom, and dancing 
had begun. Moira Loney glided down 
the center on the arm of the Earl of 
Carlton, Merely Mary Ann, with 
Lancelot, while the Virginian needed 
no second introduction to his heroine. 
The Other Girl chatted with the minis- 
ter in the corner, and near the fireplace 
I found the Mother and Father trying 
to hide “The Secret of Polichinelle.” 

“Mr. Thompson,” IJ said, going up 
to him, “that entire little incident was 
delightful, original, simple. And so 
you both thought the other didn’t know 
—ha, ha! what a couple you are!” 

“Well, it was rather unreasonable. 
But, you see,” said the old man, “when 
we scheme to marry our boy to a girl, 
and find him already married, and with 
a son, in the face of the French law, 
why, it’s hard to own defeat.” 

“But how charming the idea of your 


’ both slipping to the new home at differ- 


ent times to see the wife and boy you 
scorned in your mutual presence. The 
domestic atmosphere is most happily 
conceived.” 

“Hello, you!” came a voice from be- 
hind me, and the counterpart of Fer- 
guson’s inimitable slyness passed me, 
undeniably original. 

“Yes,” I continued, “a little glimpse 
of a home comedy that makes the heart 
glow in proportion as the laughter in- 
creases. ‘Polichinelle’ is a crystal dug 
from French soil, with but few’ excres- 
cences of doubtful tenor; it has been 
polished down to an angle that reflects 
purity. The untempered original is 
gleaned in the few suggested situations 
that can not harm, and at least show 
where it were best to stop.” 

And so we gave our Gambol—aus- 
picious because of one event. The 
greenroom coterie gathered together 
once during the evening—all but the 
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Poet, who was nowhere to be found. 
Suddenly the Humorist beckoned us to 
follow him, and a line of tip-toeing 
figures crept near to the alcove in the 
hall. There he sat, with the hand of 
Mary Ann raised to his lips—Merely 
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Mary Ann, with the blush that glowed 
deeper beneath the smudge of black on 
her cheeks. 

“Hello, you!” we called,—and that 
is how the Poet’s ‘secret became the 
secret of Polichinelle. 


I Go To Sing Sing 


BY NUMBER 1500 


BOUT noon on the day succeed- 
ing my sentence, I was notified to 
make ready to go to Sing Sing. 

It was not an entirely unpleasant sum- 
mons. Little as I knew of what was be- 
fore me, I was confident that it could 
not be worse than the Tombs Prison 
where I had spent three months amid a 
crowd of noisy, foul-mouthed, cheap 
criminals of the kind so numerous in New 
York City. Vermin swarmed in the 
cells and the turnkeys, like the horse 
leech, cried, “Give, give,” until my 
small reserve of money was nearly ex- 
hausted. The turnkeys were little 
cleaner than the majority of the pris- 
Oners, except in speech, and even more 
noisy. My cell-mate, at this time, was 
& gambler who had shot three men in a 
bar-room fight. He was a cheerful fel- 
low, assured of the justice of his cause 
and confident that a righteous judge 
and an incorruptible jury would give 
him his freedom, but with the suspicion 
of his class, born of a careful study of 
the nether side of human nature, he was 
fearful that neither on the bench nor 
in the jury box would he mect either 
One or the other. However, he broke 
away from the discussion of his own se- 
rious affairs to cheer me with such 
hopeful things as he could think of. 


How hollow was all he said, but how 
helpful it was in that day of trial and 
fear. 

“Why, you don’t do ten years, you 
know ; only about six, maybe less. Your 
time is commuted by good behavior, and 
of course it’s up to you to behave the 
very best you know how. You’ll get to 
work right away and employment will 
kill time. The days will be occupied 
and at night you'll be tired and sleep 
ten hours, maybe twelve. That’s half 
your time. It’s like coming out in three 
years ; that’s what you’ll do, three years. 
You’ll have books and if you can get a 
pack of cards you can play ‘patience.’ 
There’s nothing that eats up the black 
dog like ‘patience,’ but possibly you 
can’t get a pack of cards there. But 
don’t worry ; you won’t have to work be- 
yond your strength. The doctor will 
look out for your health, the chaplain 
for your soul; you won’t have any rent 
to pay. Everything will be provided; 
you won’t have a care. Say, you can’t 
have a single worry. It will be para- 
dise, if you only look at it right. That’s 
what itll be, paradise. Let’s take a 
drink. I hear the sheriff outside rat- 
tling the handcuffs. How!” 

Nothing was easier to get in the 
Tombs than “dope” and whisky. Food 
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wasn’t cheaper and my cell-mate had an 
abundant supply of good spirits. He 
made a couple of stout high-balls which 
we drank with mutual satisfaction and 
then my summons came. There were 
seven convicted men in my group and 
we were handcuffed four and three to- 
gether. My companions were an elec- 
trical engineer, a graduate of Stevens’ 
Institute, who was sentenced to four 
years for burglary. He said he had 
met more than a thousand men who said 
the same thing; I began to have douots. 
He figured in the newspapers as the 
“mysterious burglar,” and the ro- 
mantic school of reporters built him up 
a reputation that made Eugene Aram’s 
history pale and insipid. As a matter 
of fact, he was a drunkard and when in 
his cups would wander off into office 
buildings or apartment houses and steal 
what he could from a copper boiler to 
a watch, and sell it for drink. Never- 
theless, he was a man of good manners 
and personally clean. A jaunty young 
thief, neatly dressed and making his 
- fourth trip up the river, completed our 
trio. The other four men were middle 
aged tramps with jail-bred written all 
over them. 

As soon as we were ironed we were 
marched off to the van which stood in 
the yard and pushed inside, the door was 
locked, leaving us in gloom, the driver 
cracked his whip and shouted to the 
gate-keeper that he was slow in getting 
the gate open, the wheels turned on the 
rough stone pavement, drowning the 
voice of the jaunty young thief who 
was trying to sing “I’m off for S. S. 
for fifteen years,” and our journey be- 

an. 

I had looked forward to this particu- 
lar experience with dread and loathing. 
J had, at times, seen at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station a gang of handcuffed men, 
herded by sheriffs, being pushed 
through the eagerly curious crowd that 
stared at them and, with unreserved 
comment, pointed out the notorious 


characters. I had even paused to gaze 
upon them myself, perhaps entertaining 
for a moment the terrible fancy of how 
some day, I, too, might be in the same 
position, and how the crowd would gaze 
at me with the morbid interest and un- 
sympathetic regard I had bestowed up- 
on others. That fear was now realized, 
and as the van drew near the station, I 
trembled before the ordeal. 

The van backed up at the waiting- 
room entrance and the door flew open. 
There was the crowd filling the side- 
walk, the newsboys and _bootblacks 
crouched in the front rank, men and 
women pressing eagerly forward and 
staring with cold, curious eyes upon 
our misery. I didn’t hear what they 
said, but I knew what they were saying. 

Suddenly I saw a reporter perched in 
the window, leveling his camera at us. I 
had a compact parcel of underclothing 
in my free hand and with an impulsive 
movement, I hurled it at the kodak with 
true aim, knocking it out of the report- 
er’s hand into the area below. 

“Hi! hi!” yelled the crowd, delight- 
ed at this added excitement. “Good 
boy,” cricd a tall man, thrusting a 
bunch of cigars into my bosom. “Hit 
7em again !” 

In the midst of this confusion, the 
sheriff hustled us into and through the 
waiting-room and out on the train plat- 
form, not yet opened for the other pas- 
sengers. Seats were found for us in the 
smoking car, and the young thief took 
up his song about going to S. S. for 
fifteen years. Somebody touched me 
on the shoulder. It was the tall man 
who had forced upon me the cigars. 

“I liked that trick, old fellow. 
You’ve got spirit. You'll get through 
it all right. How long have you got?” 

“No talking to the prisoners,” 
growled the sheriff. 

“That’s all right, Doyle. He’s an 
old friend of mine. Don’t you know 
me? I’m one of the Pinks!” 

“Oh, all right,” replied Doyle, ac- 
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cepting the proffered cigar. “I didn’t 
see it was you.” 

All the prisoners were smoking and 
exchanging confidences. I had had 
enough of detectives and turned my 
head resolutely out of the window. The 
crowd was coming on the platform. A 
woman stood near the window looking 
into my face. From where she stood 
she could see the steel bracelet and 
chain that linked me to the “mysterious 
burglar.” He saw it, too, and cast his 
handkerchief over the glistening chain. 
My eyes fell under her clear, pitying 
gaze and just then the train moved. I 
took one more glance and saw that her 
own were filled with tears. Then she 
leaned over and clasped to her bosom 
a boy of six or seven years of age. I 
knew what was in her heart. It was a 
prayer for her son that in his life he 
should meet no such fate as mine. Then 
the tunnel engulfed us in darkness. 


* * * * * a 


Before we got to Sing Sing some one 
produced a bottle of whisky and the 
prisoners all-took a drink. "The “mys- 
terious burglar” took several and under 
their influence became garrulous and 
afterward sung bass to the young 
thief’s song about going to S. S. The 
detective ceased his efforts to attract my 
attention. The sheriffs smoked and 
chatted with the passengers who passed 
through the aisle and gazed at us. My 
anes were numb and I shivered as with a 
cold. 

Familiar scenes flashed by. I saw 
High Bridge and counted its arches, 
a thing I had never done before, al- 
though I had passed it a hundred times. 
Then I thought of Fagin in the con- 
demned cell the night before his execu- 
tion, studying the squares in the carpet, 
and I wondered how Dickens found out 
the workings of the mind of a man in 
such a situation. I tried to think of 
other things, to estimate my remorse, 
and to trace it to its origin. Was it 
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fear of what was before me: the un- 
known life I was about to enter, with its 
undefined horrors and its awful igno- 
miny? No; I had no apprehension of 
that. Whatever it might prove to be, it 
would be of a nature to deaden sensibil- 
ity. In the great populction of convicts 
I was about to join, I would be only a 
unit and among my degraded fellows 
could perhaps lose my individuality and 
escape even from myself. 

And then some day it wauld be over. 
I would come out, still in the prime of 
life, with another chance to secure some 
of its happiness and possibly some of 
its prizes. I would go far away to the 
west, to South America, but far, far 
away, and in a new field, where I was 
absolutely unknown, take up the tan- 
gled skein with courage and success. 
And thus before I reached the prison, 
Hope whispered her alluring promises 
in my willing ear and I had formed a 
plan ready for execution when, ten 
years later, I should be free. 

_In this improved condition of mind, 
the train drew up at the Sing Sing 
platform and we alighted. The plat- 
form was crowded with people, but no 
one paid any attention to us. A gang 
of manacled men in that place was too 
common a sight to attract notice. Even 
the school-boys who were playing mar- 
bles on the sidewalk did not deign a 
glance in our dircction, and I felt that 
my importance as a unit among con- 
victs was near its vanishing point. I 
was pleased with the sense of oblivion. 
We straggled down the railway track, 
crossing: from one to another to avoid 
the trains, climbed the bank of the high 
bluff and turned into the roadway be- 
fore the prison. Here a sheriff sided 
up to me and said: 

“Black, they'll take that good over- 
coat from you. If you want to send it 
home you hand it to me when your 
irons are off and I’ll express it to your 
friends.” 

I knew it; it was a “touch,” the last 
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“touch.” The turnkeys and sheriffs 
had got nearly all I had. 

“You can give me a dollar,” he con- 
tinued unblushingly, “just to pay the 
express charges, you know.” 

“ Just so,” I replied; “you can have 
the coat. Why not?” 

“That’s all right, Black; Jimmy 
Connaughton is a great friend of mine. 
He’s principal keeper. T’ll speak to 
him for you and you’ll get a good job,” 
and he turned to the “mysterious bur- 
glar” to get his coat. 

Approaching the prison the sheriffs 
were joined by two uniformed keepers, 
armed with big clubs, heavier and more 
formidable than a policeman’s night 
stick, who turned us sharp around 
into an office at the right of the en- 
trance where a clerk in civilian dress 
stood holding out his hand for our com- 
mitments. These he scanned carefully, 
calling each of our names in turn, and 
having found them all regular, ex- 
pressed his willingness to receive us. 
The sheriffs then removed the hand- 
cuffs. 

“Stop that talking. Black, stand 
here.” I stepped forward. 

“Face the wall!” snarled the clerk. 

“What’s your full name? 

“How old are you? 

‘Where were you born? 

Married? 

“Father or mother living? 

“What did you work at outside? 

“To whom do you want word sent in 
case of your death? 

‘“‘Give me any money or jewelry you 
have. They will be kept for you. 

““Ever convicted before? 

“No? Make sure. I think I’ve seen 
you before. T’ll find you out. Keep 
your hands at your side. 

“Black, your sentence is ten years; 
by carefully observing the rules you 
can gain three years and six months, 
leaving you six years and six months. 
Face the wall! Fold your arms. Keep 
your mouth shut.” 
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The little clerk fairly barked out 
these questions and instructions and we 
trembled in his awful presence. What 
must the disciplinary officers be if this 
clerk was so terrible! The others in 
turn were questioned and snarled over 
and then the rules were read to us. We 
were told that talking was not allowed, 
that we must be respectful to officers 
and instructors, indusfrious, obedient to 
all orders, that we could receive a 
visit once in two months, write a letter 
once a month and receive all letters of 
a proper character addressed to us at 
the prison. Once in two months a box 
of eatables weighing not more than 
thirty-five pounds could be sent by 
friends or purchased from private 
funds in the hands of the clerk. 

“Fall in!” said the uniformed officer, 
speaking for the first time. “Put your 
hand on the man in front of you. Close 
up for lock-step. Silence! Forward, 
march !” 

He led us down a broad flight of 
stairs, at the top of which the sheriff, 
laden with overcoats, stood waving us 
farewell. “Your friends will hear from 
you all right, all right,” he cried. 
“Good by, Black. They’ll get your 
things to-night.” They never did, of 
course, but it didn’t matter. 

A door flew open and we entered the 
prison, a dark, grewsome place with in- 
terminable rows of open cells, floor over 
floor, surrounded by long, narrow gal- 
leries. We passed it quickly and 
emerged into the yard, a quadrangle 
bounded by the massive prison on one 

side and faced by various buildings of 
mean appearance on the others. We 
had only a glimpse of this environment, 
as we were hurried through the silent 
yard up two flights of stairs to the state 
shop. Here we encountcred a fierce man 
with a penetrating eye, who gazed at 
us with ill-concealed contempt. He 
knew none of us until his gaze light- 
ed on the jaunty young thief who, hav- 
ing finally arrived in Sing Sing, had 
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ceased to sing about it. The keeper’s 
face lighted up. 

“Ah there, Jackson, back again?” he 
cried. “Didn’t think I would know you, 
hey? Huh, I know every man that’s 
been here. Face the wall! Take off 
your clothes.” So we stripped and were 
put in a bath and thrown a suit of knit- 
ted second-hand underclothing, much 
patched but not enough, and a pair of 
coarse stockings. Those of us who had 
good shoes were permitted to keep them 
except the “mysterious burglar,” who 
wore patent leathers. They had to 
come off and were replaced by brogues, 
which are as shapeless and uncomfort- 
able as any footwear can be made. A 
convict barber clipped our heads and 
shaved us clean, meanwhile gathering 
from each his pedigree. Striped suits 
were then served out to us: jacket, vest, 
trousers and cap, like the undercloth- 
ing, very shabby and ill-fitting. 

A more pitiable sight than a freshly- 
dressed convict on his first arrival it is 
difficult to imagine. The coarse, worn 
clothes given him have taken set to a 
smaller or a larger man and are as 
objectionable to the embarrassed and 
harassed wearer as they are ridiculous 
to the observer. However, we made 
the best of our absurd appearance and 
were marched away to get night buck- 
ets and then to our cells in the main 
prison. As we passed through the yard 
We encountered convicts in working or 
marching parties or singly and they all 
paused to weigh us critically. My 
impression was that they were rather 
impertinent in their manner and that 
their survey was as odious as the curios- 
ity evinced by the people at the Grand 
Central Station. I noted, too, that the 
discipline did not seem to trouble them 
very much and that they chatted and 
laughed with one another, pointing out 
Jackson, whom they knew, and who 
grew quite animated under their cordial 
Tecognition. 

Our keeper was a silent man and 
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made no comment upon our behavior 
except to say as we entered the door 
where were some tables ladened with 
cut pieces of bread. 

*'Take one large piece and as many 
small ones as you want,” and being thus 
provided with supper he put us, one by 
one, in cells and, locking the doors, 
went away without a word. My own 
cell was number 826. It was precise- 
ly like twelve hundred other cells ar- 
ranged in rows of one hundred each, 
back to back, on six tiers, and was 
built of solid, fairly wel] dressed stone. 
The gallery is an iron frame with board 
floor, and egress to the cell was through 
an iron door, the upper half grated, 
the lower part welded sheet iron. 
Through these bars, cutting a space 
twenty-four by eighteen inches, is ad- 
mitted the only light and air that en- 
ters. There is a hole about four inches 
square in the back wall, giving a pre- 
tense of ventilation through the spaces 
ip the central wall of the prison. 

Fifteen feet from the tier rises an- 
other stone wall, pierced in front of 
each cell with a window thirty-six by 
fifteen inches, but entirely disconnected 
with the cellular structure, reaching 
above it and roofed.in so that the prison 
is really double, one part being a mas- 
sive shell inclosing the other. These 
walls are built of stone and are forty- 
two inches thick. The cells are seven 
feet by three feet six inches and are six 
fect high. My own contained, when I 
entered it, an iron water kit, a wash ba- 
sin, an iron bed frame hooked on the 
wall, with a dirty, lumpy straw mat- 
tress, a filthy straw pillow and two 
shabby, coarse blankets that had never 
been aired and which were so dirty and 
stench-pervaded that only fire could 
have purified them. There was also a 
tin cup full of a dark hot liquid. They 
called it coffee. I met a similar bever- 
age every day for nearly seven years, 
and the title given it was unconvincing 
to the last. It was only as much like 
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coffee as rank hypocrisy is like pure re- 
ligion. There was no stool, nor chair, nor 
table, no other furniture except a few 
spikes in the whitewashed walls. 

I did not take note of all these things 
at once. I came to know them later on, 
but that hard bleakness and squalor 
fell upon my soul as if their weight 
would press out hope and life. As I 


stood, for the first time, in what was to — 


be my home for six and a half years I 
gave way to despair, the despair that 
rages impotently and finds expression 
in curses. Ah, well, in that same cell 
I came to know hours of peace and rest 
and to long in the daytime for its quiet 
and privacy. 

But those first days and nights! 


Sing Sing 


Even now I shudder at their recollec- 
tion. The prison seemed to draw 
closer, no longer impending, but press- 
ing upon me physically and asserting 
its grim terrors in my heart, stout 
enough till then, but fitted now with 
such forebodings of nameless horror as 
drive men mad. Oh, to be mad indeed! 
To be able to cast aside the awful con- 
sciousness that this was no dream, but 
an appalling reality, armed with in- 
finite miseries to overcome me forever! 
For a time, and only for a short time, 
Hope fled away. When she came again 
it was to depart no more, but with her 
presence to dispel the phantasmagoria 
that greeted my entrance as a convict 
into those horrible Sing Sing dungeons. 


With the Author’s Poems 


BY WILLIAM WATSON 


NDER your green embattled down, 
U Past the old quay and drowsy town, 
On from his many arches gray, 
The Torridge takes his ancient way. 


Beneath your walls he passes by, 
A pensive friend, a grave ally. 


Read him my songs; it seems to me, 
His mood and mine do well agree. 


The ocean guards your Devon home; 
His gifts are weed, and shell, and foam. 
Wasteful of shell, and foam, and weed, 
He locks his jewels fast indeed. 


The poets, rich in dreams alone, 

Will have you make their wealth your own; 
For whoso hath must never hold 

The moonrise-pearl and sunsct-gold. 


Idle Hours in Venice 


BY VANCE THOMPSON 
(For Giuseppi Peaso, Gondolier) 


I 
THE GIRL AND THE SWORD 


VERY day, when the iron giants 
K over the gateway beat twelve 
times on the bronze bell—then, 
a3 the pigeons go whirling skyward in 
thousands, a blue tumult of wings— 
she walks on the sunny side of the Pi- 
azzetta of Saint Mark’s. She is a Ger- 
map governess, young and slight, with 
eyes of turquoise and hair like yellow 
linen. Her smile is vague as a re- 
proach. She leads with her two little 
boys, one in black and one in red. They 
gabble a mixture of Russian, French 
and German, and, for boys of six and 
seven, are very world-worn and cynical. 
She, by way of joyous contrast, is 
young and fresh as a field of clover— 
oh, the eternal April of that girl! 

Daily we pass each other many times, 
as we go up and down the long Piaz- 
zetta—in the sunlight— 

It is pleasantest, when the band 
plays, Sunday and Thursday after- 
noons; then we stroll—or feed corn to 
the pigeons, or drink coffee at the little 
iron tables, listening to the music—un- 
til five o’clock, when the sun is hid be- 
hind the tall buildings. The brass band 
is that of the Eighticth Infantry. It 
plays the latest things from “Rigo- 
letto” and “Trovatore”—always the 
Miserere and the Finale—and from 
“Gazza Ladra.” She and I, passing, 


smile critically—for we are in speech- 
less communion— 

We do not care much for “Trova- 
tore,” blared by a military band. 


*. #* 


Last Sunday it played Puccini’s “La 
Vie de Bohéme.” Je m’en fiche. 


e* * * 


The red boy is the elder; his name 1s 
Paul; he is very intelligent; yesterday 
he came and planted himself in front of 
me and said: “Voyons! Moi, je déteste 
les Anglais!” 

‘Paul! Paul!” she cried; and he ran 
after her, laughing. 

She is an extremely attractive girl; 
I wonder who she is—when you see a 
girl scores of times a day (in Venice), 
you can’t help wondering who she is. 
You would like to sit on marble steps 
in the sunlight, and—looking out on 
the shimmering silver and bronze of the 
lagoon—listen, while she told you all 
she had ever done or thought or 
dreamed. (I have never seen a girl so 
fragile and delicate; her hands and feet 
are absurdly small; I could make a ring 
round her ankle with my thumb and 
first finger; sometimes, I have noticed, 
her eyes are gray rather than blue.) 
The other day Don Carlos stopped and 
spoke to her and shook hands with the 
boys. He is foolish, this old man, who 
would be King of Spain. To show you 
just how ignoble he is, let me tell you 
that he promenades his stomach, his 
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whiskers, his wife and the Spanish flag 
through the waterways of Venice in a— 
naphtha launch! 

When next we passed I said to the 
red boy: 

“Monsieur Paul!” 

“ Dites,” said he, curtly. 

“Eh, bien, moi, je déteste les rois 
mangués!” 

Even in that there was small satis- 
faction; I went into the grim library of 
St. Mark’s and read—it was cold and 
gray there. I read a book of sermons. 

* * © 


““Sermones quadragesimales rever- 
endi patris F. Michaelis Menoti”; they 
were printed in 1534. I read them by 
way of penance, not for pleasure. One 
of them, however, pleased me. It was 
the fourth (and last) I browsed over; 
it had to do with that stormy scene in 
which St. Peter cut off the ear of one 
Malchus, who was, I believe, the servant 
of the High Priest of that country. 
Now, when he had described that tragic 
Gcthsemanean night, the good Father 
Menotus came to his logic, and 
Why?” he asked, “Why ”— 

But let us read the Latin of it first. 

“Quare Dominus noluit quod gladio 
uteretur Petrus? 

‘Quia Papa erat . . . quia 
ipse dedicerat ludere de spatha; nam, 
volendo amputare caput, scindit auri- 
culam!” 

“Why did the Saviour disapprove of 
Peter’s use of the sword? 

“For two reasons: First, because Pe- 
ter was Pope (and it is not the business 
of popes or ecclesiastics to go to war), 
and, second, because Peter had never 
taken fencing Iessons—evidently, for, 
trying to cut off the fellow’s head, he 
merely sliced away an ear!” 

Like Plato in the play, dear Father 
Menotus, you reason well. 

** «© 


When I came out of the Doge’s Pal- 
ace there was only a little patch of sun- 


light in the Piazzetta; and they had 
gone. I did not care; you do not know 
how gladly I would give all the women 
in the world for the ghost of one 
woman, who is dead. 


I 
IL MARE MI CHIAMI 


HE sea is calling to-night, Giu- 
seppe—thrust hard against the 
oar, drive fast and far the slim, 

black boat—over this Lagoon of the 
Dead—far and fast under the windy 
sky; seaward— 

(Ho! the little moon that journeys 
with us overhead, the demi-lune!) 

Behind us San Giorgio cuts the sky; 
the clamor of the bells dies out; yon- 
der the dun Lido sinks into the water— 
a few lights twinkling yellowly over it; 
and this is the sea, the unarithmeticable 
sea, blown over by the winds of mid- 
night; push on, Giuseppe— 

I do not love rivers; they are silent 
and perfidious; they flow on forever— 
always going by—the eternal things 
that pass; and this endless movement, 
which is a parody of God and a mock- 
ery of His Way, breeds a great fear in 
me; I hate the rivers. But the sea I 
love. It is profound, mysterious, un- 
known; it is turbulent and pitiless, but 
it is loyal—it never deceives— 

Let the boat drift, Giuseppe,— 

Hark to the unknown sounds! And 
look—-we shall see the things that are 
not—here to-night! This is a grave- 
yard, Giuseppe; a graveyard without 
graves, a tombless one; at night strange 
things happen, on the sea. Do you 
hear? Do you see? 

Nor I—bah! we are captives all, 
Giuseppe ; here on the swing of the tide 
with the wind in our hair—captives all; 
locked in the dungeon of life, beating 
the stone walls, peering through the 
window bars—gaining but a glimpse 
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of far horizons, feeling but faintly the 
stir of the upper air— 

Home, Giuseppe, yonder where the 
pale lights of Venice burn. 


III 
THE POET’S STEEL HELMET 


“TYALACE of Caterina Cornaro,” 
said Giuseppe, “Queen of Cy- 
prus; now the city pawnshop; 

“Palace of Lodovico Manin, last of 
the Doges; now the Bank of Italy; 

“Palace Mocenigo, where lived Lor’ 
Byron, English poet”— 

“Giuseppe,” said I, turning to the 
man at the oar, “the other evening, as 
we took our wine in the Street of the 
Assassins, with your friend Titta, I had 
word of the Helmet. Have you for- 
gotten?” 

“No, Signore.” 

“Good ; this afternoon, then, we shall 
go to the Helmet.” 


* 


The gondola, swinging out of the 
Grand Canal, glided toward the Tre- 
viso. I smoked a cigarette and thought 
of the Helmet. Did it exist? Was it 
in truth the Helmet? I knew that Mam- 
brino’s helmet turned out to be a bar- 
ber’s basin; and I was skeptical. I have 
seen so many relics, so many holy 
shrouds, so many locks of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie’s hair, and so many 
Titians that Titian forgot to paint. 
And yet, why not? Why should my 
friends, the gondoliers, band themselves 
together to nobble my good faith? 
Certainly Lord Byron found death in 
Greece, and Titta was with him when 
he died. That Venetian gondolier had 
been long in the poct’s service. He 
went with the dead lord’s body to Lon- 
don and then vanished into the Orient; 
he was last heard of in 1840. A young 
brother—quite a lad then—was heir io 
Titta’s gondola and goods; the son of 
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that young brother awaits us, here, in 
the old palace in the Treviso, by the 
boat-yard. A tall, hearty man, this 
Titta, proud and robust as one of Ti- 
tian’s apostles. He takes off his hat as 
we enter; we keep ours on; it is Vene- 
tian etiquette. We drink a glass of 
Padovan wine; then Titta: 

“The Helmet, Signore, and the 
cap.” 

The cap is a velvet beretto, dull-red 
and old. 

“Lor’ Byron gave it to my uncle one 
day before he went away. The Helmet 
he wore in Greece and my uncle brought 
it home with him. Many English have 
come and made great offers, but there 
are things that can not be bought by 
English gold.” 

Titta lays his hand on his heart. 

A shining steel Helmet, with an azure 
crest; the rim bears, engraved, the 
poet’s arms and the motto, “Byron 
CREDE”—in what, I wonder; and you 
and I? 

* © «© 

The poet’s Helmet— 

As Dr. Johnson said of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, “I should like more 
evidence of it, sir.” 

Here, then: A picture of that Titta 
who went to Greece, dressed in Turkish 
costume, smoking a long pipe. 

A portrait of Lord Byron, engraved 
at Cefalonia shortly before his death, 
in which (O, unbeliever!) he wears the 
self-same Helmet I hold in my hand; 
under the portrait the lines :— 


Clime of the unfor gotten brave! 

Whose land from plain to mountain- 
cave 

Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s 
grave— 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be 

That this is all remains of thee? 


And, then, on a large twice-folded 
sheet of paper these words, which I 
copied out of the Italian into English: 
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“Noble Lord Noel Byron, peer of — 


England, dead at thirty-seven years of 
age of a flux of blood to the head, under 
the care of Doctor and Surgeon Fran- 
cesco Brunno, of Lissandrino. Said 
Lord Byron died in Greece at the city 
of Messolungi, 19 April, 1824, at seven 
in the evening. There the said Byron 
was mourned not only by the citizens, 
but by all Greece. The 21st of the same 
month the funeral service was cele- 
brated with great pomp in the church 
of Santa Maria. 

“The evening of the 23d we took up 
the body and carried it to his house, 
where it was at once placed in a casket; 
and, the day of the 24th, we departed 
from that city with the body, passing 
the Lazaretto of Zanti, leaving only in 
Messolungi, at the church of Santa 
Maria, his viscera enclosed in a silver 
vase—and all there looked upon it with 
veneration, saying it enclosed the vis- 
cera of their liberator and father. With 
such words did the people of Messo- 
lungi speak of Lord Byron.” 

* * #€ 


“Poor milor’ Byron,” said Titta, 
“he died, holding my uncle’s hand and 
that of Fletcher, his valet.” 


* *® * 


“Byron crede” is the Italian motto 
on the Helmet; and you and I—what 
faith have we? In the Helmet, I mean. 


IV 
THE SPANGLED SKIRT 


LWAYS the gondolas pass, obscure 
and fugitive, as in the frescoes of 
the Canalazzo— 

It would be pleasant to think that in 
the dark mystery of them are cicisbeé 
and Medori in zazzerino—hand on 
sword and whisper on lip—and ladies 
in masks; but all that colorful world is 
dead for ever—bitter and gay, sad and 


‘cruel, with its songs and ironies and 
sins, the old world is ashes and blown 
dust. Louis Bouilhet (or Flaubert be- 
lies him) projected a poem called “The 
Last Banquet,” which was to be a cena- 
cle of patricians, who, the night the 
soldiers of Alaric took Rome, poisoned 
themselves and died, toasting the gran- 
deur of antiquity and girding at the 
littleness of modern life. Between 
Bouilhet’s day and the fall of Rome 
lay no wider gulf than that between 
Venice of now and the vanished city of 
the Renaissance. Little by little the old 
festivals have died out. There is a lean 
mockery of popular joy on the day of 
Santa Maria della Salute, when the 
Grand Canal is spanned by a bridge of 
boats and the people saunter across it 
and munch cakes, nuts, pumpkin-rinds. 
One little puppet show makes for gai- 
ety. A black and white “Purice- 
nello” does joyous murder upon judge 
and hangman, and the ragged, laugh- 
ing Venetians cheer as though he had, 


indeed, slain the law. It is not that - 


they are lawless, these suave and gay 
Venetians. They have 11,000 laws— 
exactly the number of virgins buried in 
Cologne; but in these islanders, as in 
the tamest of us, there is the atavistic 
impulse, the eternal memory of the law- 
less savagery wherein for ages they 
wandered, glad and unabashed. 
Night came. In the Campiello 
Squellini—an idle little square in the 
quarter of the Frari—torches flared. 
There a girl danced the slack-rope. 
Her ragged finery, her spangled skirt, 
fluttered in the wind. There were dirty 
ribbons on her long balancing pole. 
She gave little cries as she bounded in 
the air and came down, light as a bird, 
or the swaying rope. A dwarf, one side 
of his face deformed with lupus, ground 
the hurdy-gurdy. And this is the 
gaiety of Venice on a festival night. 
Arlecchino, Brighella and Don Marzio 
have danced away for ever— 
The masked ball is over. 
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Vv 


“DELICATE VIANDS AND WINE” 


LONG, narrow room, lined with 

books on one side; on the other 

side steep and narrow windows 
look out into the court of the Doge’s 
Palace; it is the Biblioteca Nazionale 
di S. Marco. Glancing up, I see a little 
of the blue sky ; now and then a pigeon 
cuts across the window; tourists climb 
the Giant’s Staircase and stare at San- 
sovino’s sea-god. On the slanting desk 
in front of me is an old book—yellow 
parchment and brown-black, crabbed 
text ; and this book is the “Grammatica 
Latina” of Francesco Priscianese, 
printed in Venice, says the title-page, 
by “Bartolomeo Zanetti, nel messo di 
Agosto, MDXL.” <A soft-footed at- 
tendant has just brought it to me; I 
thank him in a whisper and turn the 
leaves. And what have you and I to 
do with this faded learning? Patience, 
and turn the Icaves; this is a rare book; 
I know not if another copy exists in 
any library—how good a smell of time 
there is about it! 

Once there was a supper at Titian’s 
house, long ago, and men drank and 
talked; our grammarian was there and 
kept a record of the feast, so that we, 
across the years, may sit at table with 
them. 

The story is told in a swollen foot- 
note. ‘Titian would not talk of his 
art— 

(Indeed, what is there to be said? 
Beethoven wrote: “Dear, dearest Bet- 
tina, who understands art? With whom 
can one talk of that great Divinity?” ) 

Titian would not talk of art; but at 
table were learned friends of his, il 
Dolce, il Navigero, the poet, and other 
academicians of the Aldina. Would 
you know the other guests? They were 
i! Sansovino, the architect; Peter, the 
Aretine; the historian Nardi and our 
grammarian. They supped in the gar- 
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den, which gave on the sea, and in the 
serene sky the far, white peaks of the 
Julien Alps were visible. Flights of 
gondolas passed—from the Quay of 
Slaves at Venice and from the island of 
Murano—in the warm twilight; over 
the magic of the water came songs, 
“feminine songs,” our grammarian 
avers; he adds there “were delicate 
viands and most precious wines.” Now, 
with the wine there was a mighty dis- 
cussion between Peter Aretinus and our 
grammarian. It is all in print, here in 
the musty folio. Will you read it? 
Nor I. It were better to picture to 
oneself Titian, an elbow on the table, a 
smile on his red mouth, watching the 
angry philologians—or best, go look 
at his “Bacchus and Ariadne,” yonder, 
which proves he knew his Catullus. 

“Finally,” says the grammarian, 
“the supper ended peacefully and with 
merriment, for the two handsome 
daughters of Peter Aretinus came to 
fetch him home.” 

The dutiful girls; they were Adria 
and Austria; the echo of that old merri- 
ment comes faint and thin to the ear; 
close up the book, and you, QO, soft- 
footed attendant, bear it hence to its 
sarcophagus! In the Piazzetta the pig- 
eons fly in the sunlight; women, who 
may be lovable, are drinking coffee at 
Florian’s ; let us go— 


VI 


“a DAY WITHOUT SUN” 


T was cloudy that day in the Piaz- 
zetta and a trifle cold; there was no 
music; I sat for an hour in Florian’s 

and read Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in 
the London Times. Florian’s has not 
been closed, day or night, for two hun- 
dred years. What a deal of folly the 
gilt cupids have looked down upon! 
How many gloomy eyes have stared in- 
to the mirrors! 
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In this land of sunlight the rare, 
dark days are doubly melancholy. 
Some people walked in the Piazzetta— 
no one in whom I took any interest; 
certainly She did not come; I sat by 
the window and should have seen her— 
or at least the red boy; he is conspicu- 
ous as a Pharos. <A painter of my 
friends came and talked to me for a 
long time. He was deeply grieved, I 
gathered, because one of his friends had 
been hanged. This roused me. I or- 
dered some more coffee and said: “Tell 
me about it.” 

In the square without the parade 
went up and down—pink abbés, smart 
officers in sky-blue cloaks, German stu- 
dents, women in shawls, ladies in hats, 
obese dames selling flowers, a newspaper 
vendor, calling the “Corriere della 
Sera,”’ children, and pigeons, pigeons— 

“The hanging of Filippo Calen- 
dario,” said the painter of my friends, 
“was a crime against art.” 

Never having heard of Filippo, I 
cared not a button whether he was 
hanged or not; but the painter insisted 
I should know these things. He 
dragged me across the square and we 
stood in front of the palace of the 
Doges. 

“There,” said he, pointing to the 
beautiful loggia, “they hanged him be- 
tween those two red pillars, his face to 
the Piazzetta; on that palace of which 
he was one of the architects. He was 
implicated in the conspiracy of Marino 
Faliero.” 


Calendario sculptured the capitals of 
five of the stout, squat pillars that sup- 
port the facade of the ducal palace. 
His figures are rude symbols of vice and 
virtue, done with vigor, freedom and 
force of hand. There is one on the 
fourth pillar from the entrance that J 
go to see daily now. It is a mailed war- 
rior, battle-ax in hand; a bold, haughty, 
lifeful figure of a man. Above is the 
inscription :— 


“INJUSTICIA SAEVA SUM” 


I am cruel injustice; did he foresee 
that strangling death between the red 
pillars, Filippo Calendario, when he 
chiseled deep those words? 

oe * 


The twilights are chill in Venice, 
these winter days, but I walked in the 
square until all the lights were lit; 
nothing happened ; no one came. 

“T am dogged by a Thyestian des- 
tiny,” said I, and, soothed by the 
phrase, went to dinner. The next day 
—but there was no next day. Like 
those specters that waited upon Gulli- 
ver and vanished, the little boy in red 
and he in black and the Aprilian gov- 
erness with hair like yellow linen, dis- 
appeared. Where and how, I know 
not. Qne day they were. One day 
they decorated life. And then—they 
vanished into the blue-hilled, skeptical 
Italian landscape. 

With them went a little of the charm 
of Venice; the hours are idler now— 
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BY BERT LESTON TAYLOR 


“Vive Litrychoor”’ 


HE successful novelist travels in 

state, even when climbing Vesuvius. 

There is something quite imposing 
about the announcement that Booth 
Tarkington, “accompanied by nine 
guides and a caterer,” recently made the 
ascent.—New York Sun. 


The shades of night were falling fast 

As through a mountain village passed 

A youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
“Vive Litrychoor.” 


Nine guides the perilous path defined ; 
A caterer came on behind, 
And half a dozen liveried “coons,” 
With salads, ices, macaroons— 

“Vive Litrychoor.” 


His retinue, his princely dress 

And princelier bearing spelled Success ; 

And like a silver clarion rung, 

In accents of the Hoosier tongue, 
“Vive Litrychoor.” 


“Oh, stay,” the maiden cried, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast.” 
“Thanks,” said the youth; “that’s very 
nice. 
Allow me to suggest an ice. 
“Vive Litrychoor.” 


“Beware!” the aged author cried. 
“Before a tumble gocth pride.” 
“Peace, and unhand me, greybeard 
loon,” 
The youth said. ‘ Have a macaroon. 
“Vive Litrychoor.” 


And as he passed from village sight, 
Upon the listening ear of night, 
His voice fell like a falling star— 
“Hi! caterer, fetch me a cigar! 

“Vive Litrychoor.” 


« Music in Chesterton”’ 


We have received the following letter 
from Dr. Criticus Flub-Dubbe, Profes- 
sor of Musical Theory in the University 
of Oklahoma, whose musical erudition is 
the marvel of two continents: 


Smr—I desire to protest against the 
loose manner in which you literary folk 
make use of musical terms, What would 
Mr. Chesterton be at in the following 
passage from his Browning mono- 
graph: 

“Meredith is really a singer produc- 
ing strange notes and cadences difficult 
to follow because of the delicate rhythm 
of the song he sings.” 

“Note,” “cadence,” “rhythm” are 
technical terms in music. There are 
twelve notes in the tempered scale, all 
of them well and favorably known, and 
when a singer strikes a “strange” note 
he sings “out of tune.” Why should a 
“cadence,” which means the close of a 
musical thought or expression, be diffi- 
cult to follow because of the delicacy ( !) 
of the rhythm? Has Meredith’s com- 
plexity of thought driven him to the 
use of the perfect scale of fifty-three 
notes to the octave? Is this what Mere- 
dith and Strauss are leading us to? 

(I shudder to think of what Wagner 
would have done with Tristram and 
Isolde if his scale contained more chro- 
matic tones. ) 

But, you say, the passage quoted 
is probably a Chestertonian paradox, 
which sounds well even if we can not 
grasp the precise contents. Very good: 
I will carry my quarrel beyond Chester- 
ton to Browning himself. Take the 
lines in “A Toccata of Galuppi’s”—. 


“Hark, the dominant’s persistence till it 
must be answered to! 
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So, an octave struck the answer. Oh, 
they praised you, I dare say !” 


At first glance this seemed a slip of 
the pen: Browning meant to write, 


“So, the tonic struck the answer”— 


for the dominant is answered by the 
tonic. But a little reflection convinced 
me that Browning purposely omitted 
the fifth, the dominant which was get- 
ting on the gentleman’s nerves. So the 
line complete should read— 


So, the octave of the tonic struck the 
answer. Oh, they praised you, I 
dare say.” 


As this is too long, it may be short- 
ened to— 


“So the octave of the tonic struck the 
answer, I dare say.” 


If Browning thought the dominant 
could be overcome so easily he did not 
know how persistent the dominant real- 
ly can be. The overtones of any given 
tone produce most prominently a domi- 
nant harmony, so that everything we 
hear is a dominant, which is never de- 
finitively answered. 

In the “Toccata” occurs also the 
lines— 


“What? Those lesser thirds so plain- 
tive, sixths diminished, sigh on 
sigh, 

Told them something ?” 


They certainly tell us something— 
that Browning, for all his musical learn- 
ing, did not know the A, B, C’s of har- 
mony. Who ever heard of a diminished 
sixth? A diminished sixth would be a 
perfect fifth, and a perfect fifth is al- 
ways a perfect fifth. 

I am not of those who would analyze 
the beauty and music out of poetry; 


but I maintain, sir, that when you writ- 
ers get upon the subject of music you 
should, if not musicians also, stick to 
your own language, and not addle our 
brains with our own technical terms. I 
am, sir, yours severely, 

Criticus Fius-Dussez. 


The Humorists’ Convention 


A literary event of singular import- 
ance, and an Exposition feature of un- 
common interest, will be the gathering 
at St. Louis, May 29, of the Humorists, 
Poet-Philosophers and Philosopher- 
Poets of America. They are to have 
one whole day, June 1, during which all 
other Exposition business will be sus- 
pended, and nothing discussed save hu- 
mor, poetry and philosophy of the com- 
mon or garden variety. 

Bulletin No. 7, which has just 
reached us, is concerned chiefly with the 
Humorists’ Parade, the formation of 
which will be as follows: 


The John Keats Brass Band. 
Mark Twain, Marshal, on a chestnut 
horse. 

Platoon of Mounted Humorists. 
American Federation of Journeymen 
Poets. 

Cage containing Philosophers, all born 
in captivity. 

The Percy Shelley Fife and Drum 
Corps. 

Veteran Humorists. 

Sons of Veteran Humorists. 
Humorists on Crutches. 
Surviving Humorists, War of 1812. 
Platform of Performing Humorists, 
putting up stovepipes. 

The Alfred Tennyson Brass Band. 
Former Humorists. 
Prominent Humorists in Carriages. 
Invited Humorists. 
Humorists on foot. 
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Tue Tueory or Apvertisinc. By Walter 
Dill Scott, Ph. D. Small, Maynard & 
Company. $2.00 net. 


By Francis Bettamy 


" HY wasn’t it written before?’’ 
is the natural question after one 
reads this piquant ‘‘ Theory of 

Advertising.’’ It is about a subject that 

literally everybody is intimately interested 

in. It treats that subject from the personal 
point of view of everybody. It musters the 
advertising pages of the magazines, and 
challenges them with the interrogation, 

Are you hitting what you aim at ?’’ and 
the readers are called upon to be both 
witness and jury. 

The effectiveness of an advertisement is 
wholly a question of psychology. It depends 
on the laws and habits of the human mind 
whose attention and action is sought, and 
on the nicety with which it is adapted to 
those laws and habits. 

So Professor Scott, who directs the ‘‘psy- 
chological laboratory’’ of Northwestern 
University, takes hundreds of familiar ad- 
vertisements into his laboratory and exam- 
ines them with scientific analysis, as exactly 
asa chemist would examine blood for germs. 
To people who never thought of psychology 
as affording material for a laboratory, the 
methods of examination to which the ad- 
vertisements are subjected are an original 
amusement. To those, also, who have 
themselves tried to analyze the effective- 
ness or non-effectiveness of current adver- 
tisements, the processes and discoveries of 
these pages are of unusually lively interest. 

Actual advertisements which have ap- 
peared in the magazines, and which all 
have seen, are reproduced—without fear 
of helping the advertisers along by new 
publicity. But why should they not be 
subjects of interesting literary, artistic and 
psychological criticism? We buy them when 
we buy a magazine, and look them through 


with an interest only secondary to that of 
the magazine itself. We are unpleasantly 
affected when they are ugly, pointless and 
jumbled; we are gratified when they are 
attractive, simple and stirring. So, among 
other things, it is a distinct pleasure to 
see Professor Scott impale some of the 
advertising horrors that have been on our 
nerves, and intelligently dissect their ad- 
surdity. 

“The Theory of Advertising’’ is, how- 
ever, not only a book for delightful general 
reading, it is a careful and instructive trea- 
tise. It is a valuable text-book for any 
advertiser to study—whether he be the 
artificer of the advertisements or the man 
who pays for them. 

Each chapter presents some scientific 
principle about the habits and tricks of the 
human mind, and then applies that princi- 
ple to successful advertising. With all this 
evidence before us, it is made clear that 
the theory of effective advertising rests on 
scientific mental data, which must be un- 
derstood by the successful advertiser. That 
is, the successful advertiser must be a prac- 
tical psychologist. He may not be able to 
formulate his system, and he may never 
have studied in any school. But no matter 
how he acquired his knowledge of psy- 
chology, he must have it at his finger-tips 
like an instinct, or else he throws away his 
money in loads. 


Oprimism. By Helen Keller. 
Cromell, New York. $0.75. 


Thomas Y. 


S a literary production, the little trea- 
tise is entitled to respect. Miss Kel- 
ler’s style is straightforward, lucid and 

dignified. For a young woman just con- 
summating a college education under the 
most extraordinary disadvantages, she 
shows no small degree of culture, intelli- 
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gence and grasp. That there should be a 
strong personal note in her reflections, is 
not only natural: it is desirable. Why she 
looks upon the world and finds it good, she 
who can never behold it with the eyes of 
the flesh, who can never hear of anything 
either to its credit or otherwise, save 
through most devious channels, that is 
what interests the reader. It is also that 
which touches his heart. 

Listen to this, as a specimen of Miss 
Keller’s style and a creditable example of 
her way of thinking: ‘‘ No pessimist ever 
discovered the secrets of the stars, or sailed 
to an uncharted land, or opened a new 
Heaven to the human spirit.’’ Here, too, 
is her Creed: ‘‘If I should try to say anew 
the creed of the Optimist, I should say 
something like this: ‘I believe in God, I 
believe in Man, I believe in the power of 
the spirit, I believe we should so act that 
we may draw nearer and more near the 
age when no man shall live at his ease 
while another suffers.’ '’ 

This is a high mark to set for Human 
Nature as it is displayed in the mass, and 
when such a Brotherhood of Man is an 
accomplished fact, the papers will not need 
to announce that the millennium has come. 
No wonder Miss Keller has no use for 
Schopenhauer and Omar Khayyam. “If I 
regarded my life from the point of view of 
the Pessimist, I should be undone. I 
should sit apart in awful solitude, a prey 
to fear and despair. But since I consider 
it a duty to myself and to others to be 
happy, I escape a misery worse than any 
physical deprivation.’’ 

Helen Keller’s optimism brands despair 
as disgrace, and bitter rumination of the 
hard things in human life as vicious and 
scandalous weakness. Every one should 
read this little book, and read it reverently. 
It may be castigation, but it is improving 
to the proud spirit of Man. 

B. J. B. 


Mrs. M’Lerm. By J. J. Bell. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. Price $1.00. 


WO old women, the Scotch dialect, 
and enough tea for Dr. Johnson, 
have the star parts in this story. 
The leading role is taken by the Scotch 
dialect, which, wherever one meets it, one 


Mrs. M’Lerie 


must do it the courtesy of naming a real 
study. The ‘‘hoot-mon’’ language has 
been in the fiction way so long that it has 
become arrogant in its demands upon the 
attention of the public. It seems always to 
be saying, ‘‘I have rights. I come straight 
from the great Sir Walter.’’ But even the 
great Sir Walter did not allow the Scotch 
dialect to take precedence of the English 
language or to claim a whole volume as its 
own. Mrs. M’Lerie is so much Scotch that 
it may be said to be all Scotch. The publi- 
cation of such a book is an encouragement 
to the pretensions of the Scotch dialect, 
which, as any one with half an eye can see, 
is ‘working to have itself declared a lan- 
guage, and to be entered in the regular 
college curriculum. 

Book tea is always good, and Mrs. 

M' Lerie’s is no exception to the rule. The 
two decent old Scotch women of the book, 
friends and neighbors, are nice, homely 
dears. They do not mind the presence of 
the reader. They talk right on before him 
about their every-day affairs. They discuss 
their cooking, their dusting, their ailments, 
their relatives, their husbands, their grand- 
children. The author does not try to fur- 
bish them up. He does not say to them, 
‘“Now you must be quaint,’’ or ‘Do sit 
up and be clever.’’ They are quaint of 
themselves, it would seem, and often he 
lets them be stupid. This is indeed their 
chief charm. 

Sometimes when one was little and good 
one was allowed to spend a delighted hour 
with the cook in the kitchen. It was so 
clean there and so comfortable. The cook 
was such a natural person and so easy to 
understand. If she had a friend in to visit, 
what a delight it was to listen to their talk. 
One was very comfortable and happy, and 
one did not know about going back upstairs 
again. This agreeable sensation of one’s 
infant days is recalled as one sits in Mrs. 
M’ Lerie’s parlor, watching her stuffed birds 
under their highly-polished glass case, and 
listening to her and Mrs. Munro talk of 
their homely affairs. ‘‘ What a nice, kind 
world it is,’’ one says to oneself. ‘How 
pleasant it is to see two old friends to- 
gether. And please don’t make me move.”’ 
The Scotch dialect is forgiven. 


M. L. S. 
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Famous AssassINATIoNs oF History. By 
Francis Johnson. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


ONFRONTED by thirty-one fa- 

mous assassinations in one collec- 

tion, the reader at first recoils from 
such a ghastly array; yet these dark, 
fathomless deeds have always exercised 
a mysterious fascination over the human 
mind. In childhood we curdle with de- 
licious horror at Bluebeard and the “ Fee- 
fi-fo-fum ” Giants that blood alone will 
appease. Grown to man’s estate this in- 
nate lust for the horrible is fed by real- 
ism, such as is emblazoned in the star- 
ing head-lines of the daily journals: the 
recording of assassinations, and general 
barbaric features. Those which are col- 
lected in this work embrace a period 
covering more than twenty-five centuries 
—from the time of Philip of Macedon, 
865 B.c., up to this latest royal tragedy 
of Alexander and Draga—and are care- 
fully compiled in accordance with the 
importance of their bearing on national 
events, and the psychological and histor- 
ical interest that attaches to them from 
their far-reaching and unexpected re- 
sults: pebbles of Destiny hurled at ran- 
dom into the waters of humanity, their 
ever-widening circles have sometimes un- 
seated monarchs and shaken the founda- 
tions of empires. 

There is cause for dubious reflection 
on the part of the historical student,— 
to whose library this book will form a 
valuable addition,— when he learns from 
the author’s researches that, despite the 
vaunted progress of education and civili- 
zation, “ political assassinations have not 
become of rarer occurrence during the 
last fifty years.” 

A. L. 


Tne Lire anp Times or Tuomas Jer- 
Frerson. By Thomas E. Watson. D, 
Appleton & Company, New York. 
$2.50 net. 


R. Watson’s Life of Jefferson 
flaunts established historical mod- 
els. It is so vital and alert that it 
defies being pinned down to the estima- 
tive yard-stick. And while it is both a 
product and a method in itself, it seems 


somewhat to follow the Carlylean fashion 
of falling back on documentary evidence 
where such evidence unquestionably cor- 
roborates preconceived ideas and personal 
convictions,—although, we must hasten to 
add, “The Life and Times of Thomas 
Jefferson” does not necessarily bristle 
with the inaccuracies of ‘“‘ The History 
of the French Revolution.” It must also 
be confessed that Mr. Watson’s work is 
vastly more interesting than much of the 
product of our modern school of histor- 
ians impregnated with Teutonic ideals, 
where fact must remain sternly unphilos- 
ophized, and record and evidence must 
remain untainted with personal equation. 

Mr. Watson’s work flashes and gleams 
and twinkles along like a brisk and never 
resting brook, buoyant, piquant, Amer- 
ican, oratorical, but rarely sonorous, sel- 
dom gliding profoundly on with the pon- 
derous voluminosity of the greater Ger- 
man historical currents. But we gaze out 
on life through the glow of Mr. Watson’s 
warmer personality as through,—we are 
almost tempted to say,—a glass of wine, 
coloring, softening, sometimes beguiling. 

Mr. Watson, above all things, makes 
an earnest effort to deal fairly with a 
man to whom historical justice has not al- 
ways been meted out. Not that our author 
is “writing back at” the North and 
openly combating the old-time sectional, 
New England standpoint. As he de- 
clares in his preface: “ By far the greater 
number of books treating of American 
history and biography have been writ- 
ten by Northern men. Southern men 
of the Old Régime were not much given 
to the writing of books, and when the 
man in New England strode forward, 
pen in hand, nominated himself custo- 
dian of our national archives and began 
to compile the record, nobody seriously 


contested the office. This being so, it 


happened almost inevitably that New 
England got handsome treatment in our 
national histories. Tended by the rever- 
ential hands of her own sons, her histor- 
ical graves have been kept very green in- 
deed * * * But, at the same time, 
the history of New England is not the 
history of the whole Union. * * * 
Without detracting from the one section, 
I have endeavored to exalt the other. 
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* * * In other words, my effort has 
been to make this book national, not sec- 
tional.” 

It is needless to add that Mr. Watson 
is a devoted, it would be unjust, perhaps, 
to say a blindly devoted, admirer of Jef- 
ferson. Our biographer has little to say 
in ériticism of the great democrat’s pri- 
vate and public acts—though he does have 
a word or so to say about Hamilton, the 
Anglomaniac, and original “ trust- 
buster,” and a word or two, by the way, 
which must be accepted as an open and 
vigorous thrust at Mrs. Atherton’s semi- 
historical hero of “The Conqueror.” 
Aaron Burr is defended, President Roose- 
velt is mildly arraigned, Senator Lodge 
is censured, and Professor Channing is 
tilted at, as the narrative goes galloping 
on in its sweeping, impetuous, breathless 
way. 


A. S. 


In Searcy oF A Siserian KLonpyke. 
As narrated by Washington B. Van- 
derlip, the Chief Actor, and Set Forth 
by Homer B. Hulbert. Illustrated. 
The Century Co., New York. $2.00 
net, 


R. Vanderlip did not discover in 

M Siberia anything approaching a 
Klondyke. In fact he frankly ad- 

mits that his search was a failure. But 
he did find material for one of the best 
travel stories of the season, and Mr. Hul- 
bert has made the best of it. The story 
takes us through Northern Siberia and 
Kamchatka and among people of whom 
we previously had read very little. Mr. 
Vanderlip found most of the natives hos- 
pitable, sometimes even cordial; but this 
in some cases was due to his nationality. 
The Tchuktches, for example, are very 
hostile toward Russians, and even Harry 
De Windt, it will be remembered, was 
captured by them and forced to endure 
great hardships; but Mr. Vanderlip was 
well received and well treated. He did 
make one mistake when he saved the life 
of an old Tchuktche woman who was 
near death’s door as the result of grippe, 
and thought he was doing her husband a 
great favor; but the old man had his eye 


The Story of King Arthur 


on a young woman for his next wife and 
did not appreciate the traveller's medical 
skill. Mr. Vanderlip places the Russian 
in a somewhat more favorable light than 
that in which we usually see him. This 
particularly applies to the prison systems 
and the way in which they are conducted. 
While he passed through many hardships 
and had narrow escapes from death his 
story is all in a cheerful vein, thoroughly 
amusing from beginning to end. 


F. L. W. 


Tue Story or Kine Artuur ANp His 
Knicuts. By Howard Pyle. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50 net. 


LL that can be praised about How- 
Az Pyle’s new book is the pictures. 

If “Le Morte D’Arthur” is too 
strong reading for our boys, we had much 
better give them Sidney Lanier’s reverent 
and excellent cut editionof Malory’s great 
epic than such milk and water as this. 
Mr. Pyle’s style as archaic English is 
egregious, and as English of any sort it 
is disappointing ; always having been sub- 
tly irritating at times, it lacks now much 
of the charm it used at other times to 
have; and compared with its great orig- 
inal it sinks to insignificance. Hear 
Pyle: “ That seat is called the Seat Peril- 
ous, for no man but one in all this world 
shall sit therein, and that man is not yet 
born upon the earth, and if any other man 
shall dare to sit therein, that man shall 
either suffer death or a sudden and ter- 
rible misfortune for his temerity. Where- 
fore that seat is called The Seat Peril- 
ous.” Now hear Sir Thomas Malory: 
“But in the Siege Perilous there shall 
no man sit therein but one, and if there 
be any so hardy to do it he shall be de- 
stroyed, and he that shall sit there shall 
have no fellow.” 


“ This hath the relish of eternity ”"— 


it was written, as John Addington Sy- 
monds rejoices, before “the laws of a 
too scrupulous grammar,” and perhaps it 
is unkind to judge Mr. Pyle by those 
laws. 


The Ship of State. Under the Jack-Staff In African Forest 


After all Mr. Pyle shows his love of 
the best in literature by his choice of sub- 
ject: nobody will suspect that he meant 
to wrong Malory; and perhaps boy 
readers are lucky to learn about King 
Arthur and his knights in any fashion. 

The pictures, being Howard Pyle’s, 
are of course good. The woodeny effect 
of some of them is intentional; and if 
they have not the youthful freshness of 
the artist’s earlier and most charming 
work, they have the solidity of his vast 
experience, and in a few cases even, do 
compare with the immortal pictures of 
“ Robin Hood ” and of “ Otto of the Sil- 
ver Hand.” 

L. H. 


THe Suip or Strate. By Those at the 
Helm. Ginn §& Co., Boston. $1.00, 
net. 


LTHOUGH these twelve compre- 
A tensive articles,—written by repre- 

sentative men who have held the 
highest official positions under our form 
of Government,—are addressed to the 
younger generation from whose ranks 
will arise the future dignitaries of our 
land, yet the larger-growth children may 
well profit by the instructive matter so 
simply conveyed. Each chapter suc- 
cinctly embodies the essential working- 
details and duties of the particular de- 
partment which is therein treated. 

In view of the fact that President 
Roosevelt’s chapter is part of an article 
that was written for ““ The Youth’s Com- 
panion,” in 1900, while he yet served the 
nation in but humble capacity, compara- 
tively, it now affords an excellent op- 
portunity to compare theory with prac- 
tice. Too often optimistic muscular 
theory subsides into pessimistic flabbiness 
when subjected to the test of working 
principles; but, in this case, the fibre of 
expressed standards has remained con- 
sistent. “ 

Such names as Thomas B. Reed, John 
D. Long, and John K. Richards suffi- 
ciently indicate the authoritative signifi- 
cance of these educational essays, that 
are well illustrated by accompanying 
photographs. 

A. L. 
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Unper tHE Jack-Starr. By Chester 
Bailey Fernald. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25. 


ERE is a truly refreshing collection 
Her short stories. While itis safe to 

pick up the volume and read any 
story with the expectation that it will be 
amusing, few readers will do this, for the 
stories are too good; they will not keep, 
and no one who reads one will be satis- 
fied until he reads all of them. The two 
jolly tars,Sudden Lannigan and Clarence 
O’Shay, are as entertaining a pair as we 
have met for many a day, and the stories 
of their adventures as related in ‘“‘ Sud’s ” 
own delicious style are exceedingly enter- 
taining. Most of them are bubbling over 
with the real Irish wit, and there is no 
Irish wit like that which comes from an 
Trish sailor. ‘‘Sud” is full of it; he is 
also romantic and his “ wonderful way 
with women ”’ results in some surprising 
love affairs, never very serious; but al- 
ways exciting while they last—usually 
not long. Clarence, too, has some inter- 
esting experiences with the fair sex. A 
very pathetic tale is that of the blind 
man, “ Help from the Helpless,” which 
in its pathos, is in striking contrast with 
the merry adventures of the two sailor 
lads. There is also a touch of tragedy 
in one or two of the stories; but they are 
intended chiefly to amuse, and they will 
succeed. The variety, however, shows the 
marked versatility of the author as well 
as his power to write a good story. 


B. T. F. 


In Arrican Forest aNp JuNGLE. By 
Paul Du Chaillu. Illustrated by Vic- 
tor Perard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50, net. 


AUL Du Chaillu’s last work is one 
Prrertiy of the author, and will stand 

as one of the best stories of adven- 
ture ever written. It is not a scientific 
report of investigations, as many of his 
previous works have been; but a bright, 
lively story of adventure, which, while 
primarily for young people, will prove 
no less interesting to those of older 
growth. The truth of the narrative is not 
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to be questioned, as was the case when 
he published his “ Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa” in 1861. 
His second expedition, of which he told 
in “A Journey to Ashango Land,” in 
1867, placed his work above suspicion, 
and since then we have had only to read, 
enjoy and profit by his writings. One 
surprising part of the new volume is the 
fact that, although he had written so 
much about Africa, he found something 
new to tell about the wild regions and the 
people who inhabit them. The journey 
was undertaken for the purpose of secur- 
ing new specimens of birds and animals; 
but little space is devoted to this phase of 
the story. The manners and customs of 
the wild tribes, who feared Mr. Du 
Chaillu because they believed him a 
spirit, are described in the author’s cus- 
tomary attractive style. Although he 
visited and wrote about many countries, 
his early triumphs were scored in Africa, 
and, indeed, his fame rests upon his work 
there, so it is fitting that his last volume 
should relate to the scenes with which his 
name always will be connected. 


F. L. W. 


Tue Lire Rapiant. By Lilian Whiting. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00 
net. 


FTER reading this book we may 
Awa believe the tale that is told in 

Boston of the naming of Miss 
Whiting’s first, ““ The World Beautiful ” 
—that she wished to call it Le Beau 
Monde, but was restrained. This book 
shows about as much comprehension of 
the English language as that French title 
showed of the French. The book is a 
medley of vague and indefinite sentences 
which have no particular meaning, a 
hodge-podge of correct and incorrect quo- 
tation and reference, a jumble of incor- 
rect scientific knowledge and modern 
mysticism, and the outcome of it all is 
the platitude ‘‘ be good and you will be 
happy.” Most devotional books, natu- 
rally, have this as a result, but some of 
them are worth reading for their beauty 
of thought and expression. “The Life 


The Beaten Path 


Radiant” has no thought to speak of, 
and its expression is well nigh illiterate. 
Every page eradiates (the author is very 
fond of this world) with inaccuracies and 
infelicities. The first sentence in the 
book reads: “ The Life Radiant is that 
transfiguration of the ordinary daily 
events and circumstances which lifts 
them to the spiritual plane and sees them 
as the signs and the indications of the 
divine leading.” The second, splitting 
the infinitive of course, reads: ‘ Every 
circumstance thus becomes a part of the 
revelation; and to constantly live in this 
illuminated atmosphere is to invest all 
experience with a kind of magica] en- 
chantment.” The third reads: “ Life 
prefigures itself before us as a spiritual 
drama in which we are, at once, the actors 
and the spectators.” The fourth: “ The 
story of living goes on perpetually.” 
The fifth: “The days and years inev- 
itably turn the pages and open new chap- 
ters.” The last sentence in the book 
reads: “ We are ascending the Mount of 
Vision and the soul looketh steadily on- 
ward, discerning the beauty of holiness, 
in whose transfiguration gleams the fair- 
est ideal revealed to humanity,—even the 
Life Radiant.” All that comes between 
these remarkably inconsequent phrases is 
of the same sort—“ * * *  signi- 
fying nothing.” 
H. C. 


Tue Beaten Patu. By Richard Lan- 
rence Makin. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


T would not be difficult to exaggerate 
| the merits of a novel written with such 

artistic sincerity as the author of “ The 
Beaten Path” shows. The distaste 
ereated by the ordinary novel of com- 
merce prompts excess of adjectival fer- 
vor when a decent opportunity arises. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Makin has chosen 
a rather larger canvas than he yet has the 
power to fill. The consequence is that in 
the conduct of his plot he leaves more 


than one loose end, while his characters * 


by their very multiplicity become at times 
vague and indistinct. Furthermore, the 
book is very long according to contem- 
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porary notions, though not longer than 
the usual English novel of a generation 
ago. Its length, indeed, is not a demerit; 
too many novels of the day lose by their 
brevity; for a serious study of social con- 
ditions implies ample room for details. 
Mr. Makin’s failure, so far as he has 
failed, is in lack of skill in handling the 
details. Yet, making all deductions, 
“The Beaten Path ” interests and arouses 
the thoughtful reader. It involves in its 
course an emotional tragedy, although its 
atmosphere can hardly be described as 
sombre. Briefly, the story revolves around 
a woman married to a man whom she does 
not love, and who in his turn pursues 
strange goddesses. Into her life there 
comes “the other man.” The end is self- 
sacrifice on both sides. Around these are 
grouped a large number of well-drawn 
characters both in high and low life; the 
chief fault to be found with them is that 
their conduct is not always quite in har- 
mony with the nature which their creator 
apparently means to bestow upon them. 
Nevertheless, the itinerant preacher, the 
High Church rector, the political re- 
former and the artist are all well drawn. 
“The Beaten Path” is one of the few 
recent novels which may confidently be 
commended to intelligent readers. 


Tue CorrESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I AND 
Bismarck witrH OTHER LETTERS TO 
AND FROM PRINCE Bismarck. Trans- 
lated by J. A. Ford. Two volumes. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $4.00, net. 


Or gets a rather more favorable 


opinion of the sovereign from these 

letters. They abound in and are 
even burdened with expressions of piety 
and of affection for and thanks to Bis- 
marck; yet when the minister makes com- 
plaint of some rival minister his royal 
master’s reply is most diplomatic and 
shrewd. His statement of the reasons 
for retaining Count Usedom, for ex- 
ample, seems to leave Bismarck hors du 
combat. Possibly the present Kaiser is 
not so badly wrong as we have thought 
in wishing his grandfather known as 


“William the Great.” On the other 
hand, Bismarck’s letters will hardly add 
to his reputation. They show him to 
be an almost continual fault-finder and 
complainer. One is surprised indeed to 
learn how tender was his health, how his 
wife had to “ baby” him and how any 
suggestion of interference from outside 
or breath of royal disfavor brought him to 
physical collapse. One of these letters 
in ’68, offering to resign is really pathetic 
in tone, although dignified in statement. 
There are a few sharp ones as when the 
King charges Bismarck with inspiring an 
attack in a newspaper on a royal appoint- 
ment. There are also some important 
revelations as that in 1875 the Emperor 
and Victoria were in secret correspond- 
ence, while their ministers were sparring 
and talking war. The second volume 
containing Bismarck’s other letters is in- 
teresting but hardly necessary. The in- 
dex is badly done. 
F. B. T. 


PrEsENT-pAY Eeypt. By Frederic Court- 
land Penfield. The Century Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


R. Penfield compares his work with 
M a mosaic which he saw made in 

Venice, and his comparison is a 
good one, for he takes many colors and: 
shapes of affairs in modern Egypt, and 
from them fashions a very brilliant and 
valuable volume, wonderfully interest- 
ing and conveying information in a 
smooth, flowing style that is enjoyed by 
all who read it. There is a fascination in 
the unchangeable features of the Nile 
region and Mr. Penfield has transferred 
it to type. The volume is not intended to 
enlighten the Egyptologist or the anti- 
quarian, for this field already has been 
fully exploited; nor is it a mere super- 
ficial story of a traveller; but it reveals 
a real knowledge of conditions in mys- 
terious Egypt, and gives a lucid outline 
of them that is very rare in works of this 
kind. This is specially noticeable in the 
chapter upon the paradoxical administra- 
tion,—always considered a very complex 
situation—which he makes all clear. 
There is also, in brief, one of the best 
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histories of the Suez canal negotiations, 
construction and operation that we have 
ever seen. The development of irrigation 
and the damming of the Nile, the most 
recent of great public works, is the sub- 
ject of an entertaining article which ex- 
plains just what has been done and what 
it all means. The Khedive, himself, 
gives the book the stamp of his approval; 
doubtless appreciating the kind words in 
the chapter devoted to him; but one would 
think he might resent the statement that 
Egypt is not capable of complete self- 
government. The author, however, sup- 
ports his assertion with a sound argu- 
ment, and few will disagree with him on 
this point or will contest his view that no 
other nation should be permitted to sup- 
plant England as administrator or 
“occupier.” Referring to recent reports 
that the Sphinx is crumbling he assures 
us that there is no cause for alarm, and 
predicts that the Sphinx will be at Gizeh 
when the crack of doom is sounded. If 
one cannot go to Egypt the next best 
thing is to read this book, and if he can 
go he certainly should read it, for it will 
greatly emhance the value of his exper- 
ience and increase his pleasure. 


F. L. W. 


Letters FroM A CuINese Orriciat. Be- 
ing an Eastern View of Western Civil- 
ization. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$.50, net. 


a conjecture,—founded on intuition 

alone, and therefore open to contra- 
diction,—that this remarkable little vol- 
ume was not written, as it purports to be, 
by any one of the nationality the title 
may indicate: probably by some Amer- 
ican or English diplomat of international 
experience who, perhaps in consulate 
capacity, has become thoroughly intimate 
with the Chinese nation as a racial pro- 
duct and an exponent of Confucianism. 
That the author has drunk deep at infor- 
mative sources, if not at the fountain- 
head of mother-milk, is obvious. Hence, 
even if the conjecture be a correct one, 
the fact does not necessarily impair the 


A NENT these “ Letters” we hazard 


Letters from a Chinese Official 


potentiality of this strong, impartial plea 
for the unrestricted right of the Chinese 
nation to preserve its ideals, its political 
and social institutions, intact from the 
foreign innovations that are being thrust 
upon it. All such imposition of, so- 
called, civilized conditions has been un- 
invited and resented by them because 
they firmly believe the results will entail 
a deterioration of moral and ethical 
standards for their nation. Judged by 
its fruits, maintains this writer, Con- 
fucianism is a beneficent influence that 
tends to stability and moral order; and 
conduces to a type superior both morally 
and physically; for though merely an 
ethical system, it is not teaching simply, 
but a life and the exponent of the ideal 
of work. 

Reviewing the relations of the Chinese 
nation with the British nation during the 
last sixty years, the speaker voices his 
righteous indignation and sense of over- 
whelming injustice with such eloquence, 
and such sincere, convincing arguments 
that the probability of our prefatory con- 
jecture becomes more and more doubtful; 
the plaint thrills with the spirit of out- 
raged patriotism,—such as sends men to 
battle for their nation’s rights, heroic in 
their divine purpose of protecting their 
altars and their firesides. Adequate unto 
themselves politically and economically, 
they have sought no trade relations with 
foreign nations; but, when forced upon 
them, they have accepted these relations 
with tolerance so long as they were not 
disturbed socially and politically. Thus 
this “Chinese Official” with apparent 
logic and moderation, and much beauty 
and force of diction, arraigns nation 
against nation, in their different view- 
points, with such skill that any lurking 
sophistry is ignored by the sympathetic 
reader, even to the verge of utter re- 
sponsiveness to his trend of belief favor- 
ing the Chinese attitude. 

And, having read, we end by believing, 
in all humility, that, after all, we are 
not so superior as we had thought our- 
selves to these people who have ante- 
dated us by so many cycles, and who still 
have leisure to turn their gaze “ up to the 
eternal stars.” : 

A. L. 
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postage for the 86-hour, Dr. Barnes treatment, and 
save it unti] the next attack of Asthma comes to you. 
Then judge for yourself. 


Dr. Seth Barnes Company 
115 Fulton Street, New York City 


Washington 

is the scene of the 
complications, 
which are many 
and amusing, ° 
and which are 
unfolded ina 
style that is 
breezy and 
brilliant. 

We believe The 
Astonishing Jehu 
will prove the 
most entertaining 
serial of the 
year. 
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I defy the season to produce anything better than 
this romance, THE FORTUNES OF FIFI.—Chicago Trityne. 
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Ghe Fortunes of Fifi 


Even the glummest of readers will be moved to sympathize with the for- 
tunes of such a delightfully vivacious and unconventional young person as 
this “ Fifi."—Philadelphia North American. 


I defy the season to produce anything better than this romance. There can 
be nothing jauntier, neater, more insouciant, more well set up than The 
Fortunes of Fifi.—Chicago Tribune. 


At once a romance of the best type. A love story pure and undefiled, and a 


work of rare and genuine humor. The true work of art of a real artist.— 
Omaha World-Herald, 


The Fortunes of Fifi is the gayest, daintiest, most altogether charming 
little story imaginable.—San Francisco Bulletin, 


The Novel of the Season 


Illustrations in color by De Thulstrup. Price $1.50 
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“Without Prejudice 


@ Under this general heading we have arranged with 
MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL to write a series of short 


essays for exclusive appearance in THe Reaper Macazine. 


(The April number, which will be enlarged, will contain 
the first installment. The series will continue through 


the year. 


@[Several years ago the author of «Merely Mary Ann” wrote 
many brilliant sketches under this title—Without Prejudice 
—that afterwards, gathered into book form, attracted much 
attention. It is a phrase that so aptly represents Mr. 
Zangwill’s attitude towards life that he is enthusiastic over 


this opportunity to write under it once again. 


q@[In a recent letter he assures us that «it shall be the play 
of a free mind on all subjects treated in a literary way.” 
Readers who are acquainted with Mr. Zangwill’s graceful 
and amusing gift of saying something that no one has ever 
said before will understand what he means when he says, 


“the play of a free mind.” 


THIS SERIES WILL BEGIN 
IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF 
THE READER MAGAZINE 
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‘70 MARCH NOVELS, 


A BROKEN 
ROSARY 


By Edward Peple 


WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR BY 
SCOTSON CLARK 


One of the most stirring novels ever written. The story of a woman's 
love and a priest's will;—and of the victory. 


HOW TYSON 
CAME HOME 


By William H. Rideing 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE CAPTURED CUNARDER,” ‘*A-SADDLE IN THE WEST” 
“A LITTLE UPSTART,”’ ETC. 


A story of America and England today; with two lovely heroines in ihe 
balance ;—and a perplexed hero. 


JOHN LANES tox 
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TILLIE 


A MENNONITE MAID 
By HELEN R. MARTIN 


An absorbing story of life among the comparatively little 
known Pennsylvania Dutch—a a unique in their customs 
and habits, and little influenced by the great world around 
them: hard-headed, honest, clannish, given to superstition, 
and followers of many peculiar religious teachings. _In this 
quaint setting we find. Tillie, a charming girl, with aspirations 
above her sordid surroundings. In her pathetic but deter- 
mined struggle for culture and refinement, opposed by a:brutal, 
ignorant father, she is aided by a delightful though aes old 
country doctor and a young man from Harvard teaching in the 
district. The latter omes her ideal. He shows her how 
impossible are the blue laws of her adopted New Mennonite 
faith, with its “dressing plain,” and in the end proves an effec- 
tual check to a pertinacious Dutch lover. dot 
The story enters a new field, one which the reader will en- 
joy, depicting as it does the life of a primitive people. It is 
full of humor, due to its peculiar characters and idioms of speech. 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 1|2mo, 336 pages, $1.50 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Writers and Readers 


Illustrated Notes of Authors, Books and the Drama 


HE March numbcr of Tue 

Reaver will be published under 

the ownership of the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, of Indianapolis. 


R. Arthur Chapman’s article on 

“ Misinterpreting the West,” 
which appeared in our September 
number, brought forth in our October 
number a protest from a correspondent, 
who said: “ What possessed Mr. Chap- 
man to quote Owen Wister as an apostle 
of realism? I have interviewed three ex- 
cowboys familiar with the field of ‘ The 
Virginian,’ and the things they say 
‘about it wouldn’t do to print.” Mr. 
Chapman now writes us: “ I never hap- 
pened to mect ‘ three cowboys’ who ob- 
ject to § The Virginian ’—in fact most 
of the cowbovs I have met in Wyoming 
have never Iet on that they knew any- 
thing about Wister or his book. But, I 
think, no pilgrim could stay long with- 
in sight of the Tetons and not have 
it impressed on him that Wister tore 
a page out of the Book of Wyoming 
Life when he gave us ‘ The Virginian,’ 
Uf there is anything that comes nearer 
Dame Nature, horse nature, and man 


nature, as one finds them in Wyoming, 
I do not know where to hunt for it on 
the book shelves. Perhaps time will 
give us something better, but until time 
does I think ‘The Virginian’ must rank 
as the best cowboy fiction, just as Wol- 
cott Balestier’s ‘ Benefits Forgot ’ ranks 
as the nearest to the real thing in the 
way of a Colorado ‘mining atmos- 
phere’ story.” 

Curiously enough Mr. Wister him- 
self in his preface says that “ The Vir- 
ginian”’ portrays not actual but past 
conditions. Perhaps our unnamed 
correspondent knows some ex-cowboys 
who are gentlemen, and who also be- 
longed to past times in the West. 
Many of us do know at least three com- 
petent to criticize a novel. So in one 
respect we know more than Mr. Chap- 
man. It is grateful, however, to read 
his obiter dictum on that American gen- 
ius, dead too early, who gave us not only 
“ Benefits Forgot,” but also in “ The 
Average Woman” two short stories 
worthy to rank with the early and best 
work of his brother-in-law Rudyard 
Kipling. Balestier, Richard Hovey, 
and Stephen Crane were great losses. 
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CERTAIN prominent New 
York physician owes his start to 
Mark Twain,” said a New York 
magazine editor, “and I saw him get 
it. It was twenty years ago and the 
then young physician had just hung 
out his shingle. Mr. Clemens knew him 
quite well, and so did I, and we both 
believed that he had the real stuff in 
him, but the people hadn’t learned of 
him yet, and his office was empty. Onc 
day Mark was in my place talking, 
when a banker of social and financial 
prominence came in. Incidentally he 
mentioned the fact that his physician 
had dicd the night before with heart 
disease, and he needed his services that 
very minute. Mark at once suggested 
that he give our friend a trial. 

“© What kind of a man is he?’ in- 
quired the banker. 

“None better, I 
sponded Mr. Semen: 
lost a patient.’ 

“¢That sounds eu0d enough ; give 
me his address and I?ll go to sce him.’ 

“When he had left the office, I looked 
at Mr. Clemens inquiringly. 

“¢Qh, that’s all right,’ he said with 
asly smile. ‘I said he had never lost a 
patient.’ 

“ ¢ He never had once to lose, did he? ’ 
I asked reprovingly. 

“Of course, not, but it wasn’t neces- 
sary to say that.’ 

“ As it turned out the humorist was 
right, because the young fellow handled 
the banker’s case with success, and it 
was the kind of an introduction he 
needed.” 


should say,’ re- 
‘He has never 


N the death of Tennyson several 
of the English pocts of a younger 
generation came into more con- 
spicuous notice, as it began to be asked 
who was to succeed the great Laurcate. 
One of the most eminent of these was 
Mr. William Watson, who had first won 
distinction by writing a sober and 
dignified commemorative poem on 
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“© Wordsworth’s Grave,’ and who 
further earned his deserved reputa- 
tion by writing the best of the poems 
which were called forth by Tennyson’s 
death. For this poem “ Lachrymae 
Musarum ” he received a pension from 
the Civil List, after that comfortable 
custom they have in England of un- 
ostentatiously rewarding worthy efforts 
of talent. Mr. Watson, however, has 
something more than a mere talent for 
words and metres. If his work is some- 
what reserved and severe, his genius is 
more or less authentic. With dignity 
and scrupulous regard for the beauties 
of his art, he is keeping alive the tradi- 
tions of English poctry in a time when 
the quictcr, more spiritual, aspects of 
poetry are little regarded. It is only 
on patriotic themes that he becomes im- 
passioned, and then his poctic desire for 
justice leads him into the ranks of the 
small minority. TIis voice is to be 
heard in the ranks of the radicals, de- 
claiming against the martial trium- 
phant spirit of imperialism; and if it 
makes but small headway against the 
tumultuous tones of Mr. Kipling, it is 
yet a note to be reckoned with. ‘ The 
Hope of the World” and “ The Un- 
known God ” are poems of profundity 
of thought and seriousness of feeling, 
quite worthy of Matthew Arnold,—and 
that is to give them the highest praise. 
Mr. Watson is not a profuse writer, 
and we have all too little from his 
austere pen. It is very scldom, indeed, 
that he makes an excursion into the 
realms of prose, so that his essay in the 
present number of Tue Reaver would 
be notable, even if it were less pertinent 
to the times than it is. 


ISS Ellen Glasgow, whose por- 

trait we reproduce, is a young 

Virginian, combining a remark- 

ably sympathctie presence with strong 

individuality and keen philosophical 
insight. 

“The germ of ‘ The Deliverance,’ ” 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON 
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said Miss Glasgow, “ came to me three 
years ago, while I was writing ‘ The 
Battleground.’ I saw the figure of a 
man pass through the doorway as 
Christopher Blake passes in the chapter 
before the end, ‘ The Fulfilling of the 
Law,’ and from the first line of the first 
chapter I was writing, building up to 
that psychological moment. No, I did 
not begin the book at once—I believe 
with Stevenson in putting the lid on 
the pot when your idea comes to you, 
and letting it simmer before you begin 
the real work; for to me the moment— 
I was almost about to say the only mo- 
ment—of ecstasy is the first movement 
of the creative impulse when I feel my 
book alive and winged. The rest of it 
is work, hard work, writing and rewrit- 
ing and writing yet again until I have 
in a measure approached the ideal of 
my conception. This last book has 
gripped me as nothing else that I have 
done ever has, except, perhaps, ‘ The 
Descendant,’ and that was more the 
thrill of realized power—of feeling 
that I had learned to do the thing. 
With ‘ The Deliverance,’ it was the de- 
light of putting into visible form my 
philosophy of life.” 

Those who know Miss Glasgow per- 
sonally feel that this is the first novel 
she has written embodying her own 
personality—the spiritual quality of 
womanhood which individualizes her 
and which is delightfully consistent 
with a fastidious taste in chiffons and 
a keen sense of humor. Miss Glasgow 
is a great admirer of Macterlinck, 
whom she considers the one living man 
with a message to his age, and the 
greatest dramatist since Shakespeare. 


N interesting point in connection 
with Mr. Wardon Allan Curtis’s 
clever and bizarre stories, “ The 
Strange Adventures of Mr. Middle- 
ton,” is the peculiarly involved and 
Germanic style in’ which they are 
written, While praising the book, the 
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reviewers have generally deprecated this 
feature and have attributed it to Mr. 
Curtis’s youth and to his lack of ex- 
perience in authorship. While it is true 
that the style at times shows signs of 
carelessness, yet a knowledge of the 
author’s aim and of the peculiarities of 
the English language in the cighteenth 
century is likely to cause one to take a 
different view of the matter. The 
stories are unmistakably an imitation, 
or travesty, of the Arabian Nights, sct 
in the incongruous surroundings of 
Chicago, and for the further enhance- 
ment of this incongruity, doubtless, 
Mr. Curtis has employed the archaic 
form of language current at the time 
when an English rendering of Fal- 
land’s French translation of the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ appeared. Hence the 
peculiaritics of style. As students of 
our language are aware, the further 
back one gocs toward Anglo-Saxon, 
the more Germanic its construction 
becomes. Bearing this fact in mind, 
we are prepared for such a sentence as 
this: “ By these huge batrachians was 
an extensive swamp inhabited.” Doubt- 
less to our eighteenth-century pre- 
decessors such a construction seemed the 
most natural imaginable. Further, the 
language of the law, which tenaciously 
resists innovations, is largely the lan- 
guage of previous centuries, and had 
this vehicle been lacking in lucidity, it is 
hardly conccivable that it would have 
held its own. All of which goes to 
prove that any language or patois, 
even the bastard French of the West 
Indies, may possess lucidity when cm- 
ployed by a master and interpreted by 
an car accustomed to its peculiarities. 


R. Mortimer Menpes contributes 

to the Cornhill Magazine of Lon- 

don a most entertaining account 
of Whistler. Says Mr. Menpes: 
* Whistler could be gentle, sweet, sym- 
pathctic, almost feminine, so lovable 
was he.” 
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On the other hand, Mr. Menpes re- 
lates several storics of Whistler on 
* other occasions.” There is a descrip- 
tion of him as President of the So- 
cicty of British Artists. How the 
British Artists ever came to elect him is 
a marvel; but when they had got him 
he kept them in a state of perpetual 
surprise and agitation. They wanted 
to talk to him, and he talked by the 
hour to them. This is what happened 
at the first exhibition: 

“He was late, and many were the 
nervous conjectures as to what he would 
be likely to say concerning such and 
such a picture, whether he might praise 
or condemn each man’s special work. 
At last it was said that the master had 
arrived. There was intense excitement ; 
we felt conscious and strained, yet tried 
to appear at our ease. The master at 
Iength entered, faultlessly dressed, walk- 
ing with a swinging, jaunty step, evi- 
dently quite delighted with himself and 
the world in general. He passed down 
the gallery humming a French chan- 
son, and, never noticing the assembled 
members, walked straight up to his own 
picture. And there he stayed for quite 
fifteen minutes, regarding it with a 
satisfied expression, stepping now back- 
wards now forwards, canting his head 
and dusting the surface of the glass 
with a silk pocket-handkerchicf. We 
watched him open-mouthed. Suddenly 
he turned round, beamed upon us, 
and uttered but two words—-‘ Bravo, 
Jimmy ’—then took my arm and hur- 
ricd me out of the gallery, talking 
volubly the while.” 

In his speech to the unhappy British 
Artists when they revolted he likened 
himself to a pirate who had boarded 
“an old tub,” taken it for a lively 
cruise, and made the passengers sea- 
sick. “ You complain of my eccentrici- 
ties. But mark you, dear people, you 
invited me into your midst as president 
because of those same so-called eccen- 
tricities. You selected me because I 
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was much talked about, and because 
you imagined I would bring notoricty 
to your gallery. Did you imagine that 
when I entered your building I should 
leave my individuality on the door-mat? 
If so, you are much mistaken. I am 
still Whistler, the so-called eccentric, 
still the master.” 


ROM “Editha’s Burglar,’ or 

“The Burglar” as the play was 

called, to “ The Other Girl” is a 
far cry; but through all his develop- 
ment, from a tyro to the undoubtedly 
best dramatic craftsman in America, 
Mr. Augustus Thomas has stuck close 
to types, to the people we all know, 
burglars, farmers, English Earls, par- 
sons, and pugilists: by degrecs he is 
constructing a society of real people. 


CCORDING to Isa Carrington 

Cabell in “The Thoughtless 

Thoughts of Carisabel,” judicious 
carc should be used in selecting litera- 
ture for our cooks’ librarics, since, as 
she says: 

“The temper of a cook enters into 
her condiments, as the spirit of Emer- 
son’s dead warrior entered that of his 
conqucror. 

“ A sensitive cook might be offended 
even by a title. <A friend of mine gave 
‘Ethics of the Dust’ to her parlor 
maid, but she returned it with the re- 
mark that she herself resembled Mal- 
larmé, the French poet, whose delicate 
sensibility could not endure the obvious. 
After this I would not put on my shelf 
such books as ‘ Red as a Rose Is She,’ 
or ‘ Born of Flame.’ She might look 
upon it as something personal, if one 
slipped in ‘ The Lost Reccipt,’ and it 
would never do to let her catch a 
glimpse of Tourguenieff’s ‘ Smoke.’ 
She’d have the plumbers in the house in 
a trice. 

“A high-minded cook would cer- 
tainly resent Smiles’ ‘Self Help,’ nor 
should I dare to give her Poe’s ‘ Bells’; 
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she might take it for a hint. A de- 
pressed cook might be comforted, on 
the other hand, by ‘ Saved by Fire,’ a 
practical cook be disappointed did she 
take up Arlo Bates’ ‘ Wheel of Fire,’ 
expecting sonicthing about waffles: or, 
looking for a dissertation on gravies, 
light upon ‘ Thicker than Water.’ And 
one would hate to have her puzzling 
over ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ and not finding 
what she secks. ‘Free to Serve’ is a 
good book, but it touches upon delicate 
ground. The Hampton student might 
like it, but how about the ancient re- 
tainer? ‘ And,’ says Mrs. Bell, ‘ our 
first duty is to make our cooks happy.’” 


EW authors probably are so ready 

as the general public is to think 

that young man of Du Maurier’s an 
utter fool who said, “I don’t read books, 
I write them.” Still one would suppose 
that even they read their own books. 
However, Mr. Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man writes of ‘ The Chasm,”—“ it 
[making of the book “a mere love- 
story ’] may not scem so great a fault 
to those who have read the book, I 
haven’t.”? Well, he has the precedent of 
Disracli, who said that he believed his 
daughters found his novels divert- 
ing, but that he hadn’t read them. 
Thackeray, on the other hand, was 
pleased when he read “ Vanity Fair.” 


HE Boston Atheneum by a bare 

margin of 15 votes out of over 

600 cast has decided to remain in 
its present building on Beacon Street, 
and to sell the land bought on Arling- 
ton Street, Back Bay. This closes a 
disagreeable contest which has been 
waged for three years. The only argu- 
ment adduced to remove this venerable 
institution from its present convenient 
location was that huge buildings erected 
on both sides were depriving it of light 
and increasing the danger of fire. This 
library is one of the finest and best 
selected in the world, and is a real haunt 
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for the best literary students of New 
England. There is no pandcring to 
popularity. It is a pleasure to say also, 
that the service is prompt, intelligent 
and courteous. The atmosphere of the 
place is scholarly and pervaded by the 
spirit of true culture. Its proximity 
to the business, professional and club 
men of Boston has made its decision to 
remain in its present location a most 
welcome one. 


N the opposite page we repro- 

duce a sketch of the Irish poct 

who calls himself “ A. E.,” by 
Mr. John B. Yeats of the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy, a well-known Irish 
artist and the gifted father of a gifted 
son, Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

When this Irish poct first began to 
write and chose the name “ A. E.,”? he 
did so because he wished to be always 
“ unknown, obscure, impersonal.” But 
the seeret could not be kept within the 
ever-widening circie of his admiring 
friends, and it is now no secret, in Dub- 
lin at least, that “ A. E.” is Mr. George 
W. Russell, a poct and an artist, whose 
work is known and beloved in Ireland, 
and is gradually winning its way in 
England and America. 

Mr. Russell was born at Lurgin in 
1867, and is the author of two small 
volumes of verse, “ Homeward Songs 
by the Way ” (1894), reissued with 
additional poems in the United States 
in 1896 (Thomas B. Mosher), and 
“The Earth Breath” (John Lane, 
1897), and of a new volume, “ The 
Divine Vision and Other Poems,” which 
will be published shortly by the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Russell pre- 
sents in himself the unusual combina- 
tion of a mystic, an artist, a poct and 
a most practical man of affairs. He 
is one of the most skilful organizers 
in the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Socicty, a body founded by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, and which has undertaken 
to do for Trish farmers what the Gov- 
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A. E. (MR. GEORGE W. RUSSELL) 


THE WELL-KNOWN IRISH POET 
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ernment Departments of Agriculture 
do for the farmers of all civilized and 
self-governing countries. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s work is chiefly concerned with the 
founding of coéperative banks under 
the [rish Agricultural Organization 
Socicty, and his work has been ex- 
traordinarily successful. Sir Horace 
Plunkett once said that his movement 
would not have been a success if it had 
not been for the invaluable assistance 
of Mr. Russell. With his great gifts 
as & speaker and his power to appeal 
to the imaginations and emotions of 
his hearers, “ A. E.” has been able to 
arouse even the “strong farmers” of 
Ireland, and to sweep them into the 
Agricultural Organization movement, 
which is doing so much to prepare the 
way for a better and more prosperous 
Treland. 

He is more than a dreamer, more 
than a mere visionary or poct and 
artist, and in his work up and down 
among the poor of Ireland he has 
shown himself to be a sincere patriot 
and a lover of his fellow-man. In a 
recent letter to the writer he says: 
“Tell Yeats” (Mr. Yeats is now in 
the United States lecturing) “I started 
a library in the poorest part of the 
Rosses ” (near Sligo, where Mr. Yeats 
spent most of his youth), “ and they 
subscribed £7 after my lecture to get 
books. I read them some of his poems 
and an extract from Lady Gregory’s 
*Cuchulain,’ which, I think, stirred 
these wild folk up.” 

Mr. Russell has been in almost every 
nook and corner of the country, and 
knows his Ireland better, perhaps, than 
any Irishman of to-day. 

But what attracts people to him is 
not his fine business capacity or ability 
as an organizer or his poetry or his 
paintings, but his own lovable and 
pure personality. He is a mystic, and 
his belief in the spiritual cannot be bet- 
ter described than in his own words in 
a preface to a volume of his lyrics: 
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“TI moved among men and places, 
and in living I learned the truth at 
last. I know I am a spirit, and that I 
went forth in old time from the Sclf- 
ancestrial to labors yet unaccom- 
plished ; but filled ever and again with 
homesickness I made these homeward 
songs by the way.” 

“ A. E.” is the Irish Emerson. He 
is a great spiritual teacher and a seer 
of far-off and visionary things. He¢e is 
greater than his poctry and his art. 
He is a great moral force; a mystic, a 
leader and a guide of the young Irish- 
men of to-day. Of his poems his 
friend, W. B. Yeats, has written: 
“These poems, the most delicate and 
subtle that any Irishman of our time 
has written, seem to me all the more 
interesting because their writer has 
not come from any of our seats of lit- 
erature and scholarship, but from, 
among sectarics and visionaries whose 
ardor of belief and simplicity of mind 
have been his encouragement and _ his 
inspiration.” 

It is impossible to describe in mere 
prose the beauty of his verse, but these 
lines from his poem on “ Love” give 
something of the heart of the man him- 
self: 


“Ere I storm with the tempest of 
power, the thrones and domin- 
ions of old, 

Ere the ancient enchantment al- 
lure me to roam through the 
star-misty skies, 

I would go forth as one who has 
reaped well what harvest) the 
earth may unfold; 

May my heart be o’erbrimmed 
with compassion; on my brow 
be the crown of the wise. 


“Not alone, not alone would I go to 
my rest in the heart of the love: 
Were I tranced in the innermost 
beauty, the flame of its tender- 

est. breath, 
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I would still hear the plaint of the 
fallen recalling me back from 


above, 
To go down to the side of the 
mourners who weep in_ the 


shadow of death.” 


“A. E.’s™ paintings are not well 
known, but for the few who have the 
privilege to see them they have a 
strong and peculiar charm. He has 
the vision of a Corot, and if he had 
not abandoned painting in his search 
for mystical knowledge and in the ser- 
vice of his fellow-men, he might have 
been as great a painter as the French 
master. 

His art is secondary to his work in 
helping those who necd help. He has 
long made up his mind to that. His 
heart is aglow with unshaken faith in 
the reality of the spiritual world, and 
with zeal in the cause of Ireland. His 
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poems reflect that faith and that zeal. 
That is why he is so much admired as 
a poct and so much loved as a man. 

Here is the very beautiful “ Epi- 
logue ” to his new book: 


EPILOGUE 


The sweetest song was ever sung 
May soothe you but a little while: 
The gayest music ever rung 
Shall yicld you but a fleeting smile. 


The well I digged you soon shall pass: 
You may but rest with me an hour: 
Yet drink, I offer you the glass, 
A moment of sustaining power, 


And give to you, if it be gain, 
Whether in pleasure or annoy, 
To see one elemental pain, 
One light of everlasting joy. 


The Silence of Love 


BY A. E. 


COULD praise you once with beautiful words ere you came 
And entered my life with love in a wind of flame. 
I could lure with a song from afar my bird to its nest, 

But with pinions drooping togcther silence is best. 


In the land of Beautiful Silence the winds are laid, 
And life grown quictly one in the cloudy shade. 

I will not waken the passion that slecps in the heart, 
For the winds that blew us together may blow us apart. 


Fear not the stillness; for doubt and despair shall cease 

With the gentle voices guiding us into peace. 

Our dreams will change as they pass through the gates of gold, 
And Quiet, the tender shepherd, shall keep the fold. 


The Novels of George Gissing 


BY EDWARD FULLER 


VERY general principle of criti- 

cism, however well established, is 

open to exceptions; and although 
the history of literature among all peo- 
ples goes to show that genius wins its 
meed of recognition in the long run, 
and that what we may call for want of 
a better phrase the popular instinct 
chooses aright in the award of immor- 
tality, it is none the less true that there 
have been cases of apparently unde- 
served neglect unremedied even after 
the process of many generations. 


“OQ Time, whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only rightcous judge art 
thou! 
That poor old exile, sad and lone, 
Is Latium’s other Virgil now.” 


But there are men of genius who are 
not Dantes and in whose case Time re- 
turns no more than an open verdict. 
Such are the great contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. No one can read the 
pages of Marlowe, of Jonson, of Mas- 
singer, of Webster, of Ford, and fail 
to realize to the full that writers capable 
of these divine outbursts of passionate 
utterance would glorify any age. But 
if they have escaped oblivion, they have 
not yet won the full rewards of fame. 

There are writers nearer our own 
time, and writers of our own time, 
who have fallen short of the wide 
acceptance to which their undoubted 
merits seem to entitle them. Jane 
Austen is, indced, no longer ignored 


except by the few; but neither Miss 
Edgeworth nor Miss Ferrier has had 
justice done to her; the author of 
‘“* Evelina ” is a name to most readers ; 
while among novelists who were alive 
only the other day Trollope, Reade 
and Mrs. Oliphant still remain un- 
known to the younger generation. Per- 
haps the late George Gissing will be in- 
cluded in the list with these. So far, 
at Icast, he has failed to make the im- 
pression upon even intelligent novel- 
readers which a writer of so distinctive 
a quality might be expected to make. 
After nearly twenty years of work, 
during which he demonstrated the pos- 
session of a high degree of imaginative 
power, his novels did not “ sell ” in the 
now customary acceptance of the word. 
That is to say, he could never for a 
moment compete with even the mod- 
erately popular writers of the day. 
The publisher of one of his finest novels 
told me that it barely paid expenses. 
If, then, the current verdict of the pub- 
lic were always identical with its final 
verdict, and if the soundness of the 
principle that the public is in the long 
run a fair judge were accepted without 
qualification, one would hesitate long 
before putting in a plea for the recon- 
sideration of the case. Yet such re- 
markable work as George Gissing did 
will find in the end, one must think, due 
appreciation somewhere. 

The common impression of Gissing 
among those who have not read 
him. or among those who have read 
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him inattentively, is that he belongs 
to the sordid type of realist of 
which Zola is an example in France, 
George Moore in England and the late 
Frank Norris in America. Nothing 
could be further from the mark. The 
chief note in his work is its idealism. 
That work naturally divides itself into 
three periods. In the first period the 
author is concerned mainly with the 
scamy side of life, with the conditions 
under which “ the complaining millions 
of men darken in labor and pain,” with 
the yet more hopeless case of those who 
have no chance of rescuing themselves 
from destruction. In the second period 
he rises in the social scale to the lower 
middle class, to the people who are re- 
moved from actual want, but whose lives 
are shut in by the sordid and who are 
perhaps incapable of realizing such am- 
bitions as they may have. In the third 
period he deals with the larger ques- 
tions of gencral concern, with politics, 
with the woman who does not marry, 
with the man who will not marry until 
he finds her who is the one woman in 
the world for him. He is an idealist 
from the start; but his idealism works 
in different ways; and while his grip 
upon the actual remained to the very 
last as firm as ever, he nevertheless came 
to preach a somewhat less hopeless 
gospel of life. 

Perhaps if we were to seek for a 
general philosophy underlying all his 
work—and this is a dangerous thing to 
do in the case of any artist—we should 
find it in the assumption that the 
tragedy of life is found in the lack of 
proportion between ambition and cir- 
cumstance: in other words, that it is 
better to be a dull clod than to have just 
enough talent to be discontented, but 
not enough to do any good in the world 
either to oneself or to others. This is 
the trouble with his various agitators 
and orators; and even of such a man 
as the unhappy author who is the cen- 
tral figure in “ New Grub Street,” one 
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is inclined to ask whether he would have 
been in any event the hero of a victory 
over fate. He reads the same lesson 
still more sharply to women like Nancy, 
the heroine of “In the Year of Jubi- 
lee,” whose discontent with her lot he 
docs not regard as divine. He has 
no patience with sham in anything, 
whether it be morality or sentiment or 
culture. In “ The Unclassed ’—a sub- 
ject which Zola would have made re- 
volting—Gissing shows an intelligent 
and sympathetic comprehension of the 
problem of the unhappy sisterhood of 
the pavement. This novel, with 
“Demos” and “ Workers in the Dawn,” 
is the product of his first period. Here 
he does not use the mordant irony of the 
novels of the second period. His people 
fail because they have not the strength 
to succeed. It is a matter of moral 
backbone. Gissing’s appeal to the ob- 
server of life is not the appeal of a 
sentimentalist ; he is incapable of merely 
effective touches; he is too sincere for 
ornamental pathos. Therefore he lets 
the bare facts tell their own tale. The 
result is a possession of the reader’s 
feelings as absolute as Mr. Hardy’s 
own. 

The unhappy marriage plays a large 
part in George Gissing’s world. And 
yet there are times when the unhappi- 
ness comes without marriage. It is an- 
other illustration of the lack of propor- 
tion between what a man would do and 
what he can do. The hero of “ New 
Grub Strect ” suffers from a_ wife 
utterly incapable of understanding 
him; and marriage in the novels of the 
second period—the novels of the lower 
middle class—is pictured as being on 
the whole a sordid and hopeless thing. 
In “ Eve’s Ransom ” the man sacrifices 
himself for the happiness of a woman 
who forthwith goes on her way rejoic- 
ing. But for misery of this sort the 
author has compassion. The man did 
not betray the woman; he did not make 
her uncomfortable by marrying her; 
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and his sacrifice is on the whole the 
foundation of genuine happiness here- 
after. It is only by sacrifice that the 
world is made better. Such is the moral 
—so far as an artist permits himself to 
have a moral. It necd not be supposed, 
however, that Gissing is in any sense a 
woman-hater. The beauty of love at 
its noblest is finely shown in “ The 
Crown of Life ”—one of the novels of 
his third period, the time of his advanc- 
ing idealism. To look for less than the 
best, to take the lower when the higher 
might be ours—this is to forego the ut- 
most which our nature can achieve. 
And that might be taken for Gissing’s 
final message to his fellows. Each 
novel in its own way illustrates the 
necessity of an ideal worth pursuing. 
Sometimes the example is one to be fol- 
lowed ;sometimes it is one to be avoided ; 
in any case it is an cxample. 

If those who marry badly wreck their 
lives, those who do not marry at all miss 
the best of life. It was well for the hero 
of “ The Crown of Life” perhaps, that 
he did not marry the woman he loved 
while his heart was still undisciplined 
by experience. But if he had never 
married her at all, the sense of incom- 
pleteness would have remained with 
him to the last. The case of the unmar- 
ried woman is considered in the history 
of Rhoda Nunn. “ In England,” says 
Rhoda, “ or rather in the United King- 
dom, there are half a million more 
women than men—‘ odd women ’— 
without possible mates.” What is to 
become of these? The question is not 
to be answered by a writer of fiction, 
although he may be able to furnish ma- 
terials for answering it. Rhoda en- 
deavors to teach women to be self-sup- 
porting and in the attempt she finds 
herself confronted wth all those eco- 
nomic problems which the competition 
of women with men creates. But she 
injures her influence by radical views 
about marriage. She despises the legal 
tie and professes to belicve that a free 


union is more desirable. When the man 
who has fallen in love with her offers, 
as a last. resort, to become her lover and 
not her husband, she cannot rise (or 
sink) to the courage of her convictions ; 
when his better feelings lead him to in- 
sist that she become his wife she sends 
him away because he has made sport of 
her. It will be seen that Rhoda Nunn 
was an “ odd woman ” in more than one 
sense. Indeed, “ The Odd Woman ” is 
open to objection on the ground that 
the author is dealing with an excep- 
tional case: but here, as in any true 
work of art, the value lies in the large 
issues indicated, not in the scttlement 
of them. 

It will be seen even from this brief 
and imperfect analysis of Gissing’s 
characteristic work how stimulating he 
is to the thoughtful reader. But he 
was not a polemical novelist. He aimed 
to see life steadily and sce it whole: and 
if at times his vision was obscured, if he 
dwelt too insistently upon the sombre 
phases of humanity, he none the less 
escaped from the grovelling realism of 
many of his contemporaries. He had 
an immense perception of the poctry of 
life and an intense love of beauty. How 
far his own circumstances affected his 
work it is not necessary to inquire. He 
never took the public into his con- 
fidence ; he did not understand the mag- 
nificent possibilities of the press agent. 
He was born at Wakefield in 1857, and 
was educated at Owens College, Man- 
chester: his favorite recreation was 
travel. There may be in “ New Grub 
Street” a touch of autobiography; and 
in“ The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft,” his last published work, there 
may be some sclf-revelation. But this 
is, after all, a matter of minor conse- 
quence. It is by his work that he would 
wish to be judged; and this work is so 
good that those who appreciate it the 
most are willing to go to the court of 
the “one righteous judge ” and await 
the verdict. 
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Little Stories of Journalism 


IV 


BY JULIUS CHAMBERS 


PPORTUNITY is everything. 
“Go to Elm Park this after- 
noon,” said City Editor Moore 
to a young reporter who had only re- 
cently joined the staff of “ The Trib- 
une.” “ Give us a quarter of a column 
about the picnic of the Orangemen.” 
The assignment was not believed to 


be one of importance, or it would not . 


have been given to a novice. 

Elm Park was located on the high 
ridge of land between Central Park 
and the Hudson, in the neighborhood 
of West Ninety-second Street. St. 
Agnes’s Church now stands upon its 
grounds; but, at that time, neither 
Columbus Avenue nor the cross streets 
had been cut through, and the only 
means of access was by the Eighth 
Avenue cars. It took more than an 
hour to go there. 

The reporter finally reached Elm 
Park. He was very young; the 
Orangemen, their wives and daughters 
took him to their hearts. The cordial- 
ity of his reception was probably due 
to the fact that he was the only news- 
paper man on the ground, other city 
editors not deeming the event of suffi- 
cient importance to report. He danced 
Nick the girls and played ball with the 

ys. 

Suddenly, about four o’clock, the 
wooden gate was burst in and a gang 
of men who had been working at the 
big water pipes on Eighth Avenue 
came rushing into the picnic grounds. 
Stones were thrown and clubs freely 


used. Many people were struck down 
by the flying missiles. One man of 
middle age, seated with his wife and 
children, was hit on the head with a 
paving stone and killed in sight of the 
young reporter. A half hour elapsed 
before a squad of police appeared and 
drove off the intruders. 

The “ Elm Park Riot ” is a memor- 
able event in metropolitan history. 

The novice in newspaper work rec- 
ognized the fact that he had a highly 
important and sensational piece of 
news. Gathering up the names of the 
injured men and women, and securing 
from the widow of the dead man all 
obtainable information regarding his 
vocation and place of residence, the re- 
porter walked to the Eighth Avenue 
cars. He reached the newspaper office 
in Printing House Square before any 
news of the riot had come from Police 
Headquarters. That was before the 
days of telegraphic or telephonic com- 
munication between the stations and 
Headquarters. 

When the youngster had stated his 
information, the City Editor compre- 
hended that he could “ beat the town ” 
if he could get the best out of the only 
newspaper eye-witness to the riot. 
First, he despatched half a dozen men 
to the scene of the disturbance; but, 
as did the representatives of other 
newspapers, these men arrived on the 
ground to find the place closed and the 
picnickers gone, sorrowing, to their 


homes. Of course, fragmentary state-_ 
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ments were procurable at the station- 
houses in the Bloomingdale region. 

Attentions were showered upon the 
young reporter that night. He was 
given a desk in a private room. The 
Managing Editor ordered his dinner to 
be brought him from a restaurant. 
Every encouragement was given him to 
write,—write and keep writing. He 
was told to go on and never stop! Ex- 
perienced workmen laid out his 
“story ” for him,—telling him how to 
keep on, but warning him not to quit. 
The crudities in his copy were trimmed 
out; parts of his work were rewritten 
and expanded; and next day he re- 
ceived credit for five columns of mat- 
ter, at $10 per column. 

“ This is the finest profession imagin- 
able,” he commented on pay day, when 
his first success and the articles grow- 
ing out of it had swelled his bill far 
beyond $100. 

Poor innocent! He thought he was 
about to become a “star”? man, and 
would soon be able to provide for an 
aged aunt who had reared him. But, 
alas, that large sum came near effect- 
ing his ruin. He was not allowed to 
earn more than $10 per week for the 
next six months. It did not matter 
what his “space” measured, his bill 
was always cut. 


“EYER been under fire?” asked 
Rear-Admiral Rogers at the 
Metropolitan Club one evening. 

“ Not exactly,” answered the Special 
Correspondent; “ but I have felt the 
suspense and the—fear!” 

“ Tell me.” 

“The incident happened during the 
exciting times following the Virginius 
episode,” answered the Special Corre- 
spondent. ‘I was aboard the big 
wooden frigate ‘ Wabash,’ bound from 
Villa Franca to Key West. At Gibral- 
tar we received most alarming tele- 
grams; at Lisbon, where we called for 
later advices, the situation was declared 
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to have grown far more tense. Indica- 
tions pointed to a declaration of war 
between Spain and the United States 
within a few days. 

“The clumsy old hulk then started 
under sail and auxiliary steam across 
the Atlantic. With all the propelling 
power that could be given her, the 
‘Wabash’ could not exceed six knots 
per hour. 

“We were more than two weeks 
reaching the neighborhood of the West 
Indies, having to pass to the north- 
ward of the Azores in order to avoid 
the tangled mass of débris and sea- 
weed in the mid-Atlantic swirl, known 
as the Sargasso Sea. 

“One beautiful star-lighted Janu- 
ary night, we were slowly floundering 
up the Windward Channel. Seated 
beside one of the monster Columbiads 
on the gun deck, I was smoking with 
several ward-room officers. Gazing 
through the port-hole nearest me I 
could see the haze of the mountainous 
coast of Eastern Cuba. The dark 
water of the ocean rose and fell before 
my vision. The surroundings were 
serenely peaceful. Three hundred sail- 
ors and marines were asleep in their 
hammocks around us. The ensigns and 
masters in the steerage, almost under 
us, had turned in. 

“Ship ahoy!’ cried the lookout, 
at the foremast head. 

““* Where away?’ demanded Lieu- 
tenant Grove, officer on watch. 

“*Qn the port bow, bearing south- 
east.’ 

‘Tossing our cigars overboard, we 
went to the upper deck. At first we 
saw only a column of smoke, but this 
rapidly increased in volume, and the 
man aloft soon reported that the ap- 
proaching steamer was a man-of-war. 

“The officer of the deck summoned 
Captain Franklin, who examined the 
stranger thoroughly. His night glass 
confirmed the opinion of the man on 
lookout, that she was a Spaniard. 
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“We had been at sea a long while, 
during which time war had probably 
been declared. The Captain reported 
at once to Commodore Foxhall] Parker. 
Together, these officers went to the 
cabin of Rear-Admiral Case. All these 
formalities, necessary when a ship of 
war carries an Admiral, occupied only 
a few moments. When Captain Frank- 
lin reappeared, he took command of the 
deck. 

‘“*¢ All hands to quarters!’ 

“To a shrill blast of the boatswain’s 
whistle, every man of the ship’s com- 
pany turned out of his hammock or 
berth. The hammocks were clewed and 
stowed at the bulwarks. Every man 
knew his post and took it. 

““ The magazine was opened; a chain 
of men passed up the red-flannel pow- 
der-bags from below, while solid shot 
and loaded shell were appearing, as by 
magic, from somewhere in the bowels 
of the big ship. The guns were al- 
ready manned, and were soon loaded. 
Some Columbiads were double-shotted. 
Ominously, the decks were strewn with 
sand,—to prevent them from becom- 
ing slippery with human blood! 

“In the ward-room, where we had 
joked over our dinner three hours be- 
fore, stood Surgeon Gibson, with Dr. 
Ruth, ‘the handsomest man in the 
Navy,’ and another assistant ; upon the 
table were knives, saws, artery-forceps 
and bandages, ready for amputations 
or other acts of humane cruelty. 

“ Every light, save that at the mast- 
head, was doused. Absolute silence 
reigned. Every man aboard was at 
station. An order to run out the guns 
was passed in whispers. The chief of 
each gun’s crew stepped back, lanyard 
in hand. We were ready,—ready as 
we could be, for if the iron-plated 
cruiser, now less than half a mile away, 
were an enemy we couldn’t hope to 
withstand more than one broadside. 
The hull of the ‘ Wabash,’—flagship at 
Hilton Head and old even before the 
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Civil War,—was like punk. But, sir, 
we were all there and we were ready! 

* Now she was almost abeam, steam- 
ing about ten knots, and Spanish, be- 
yond a doubt! The course she had 
been laying was gradually bringing 
her closer; but that was better for us. 
She was armed with Whitworths and 
Krupps; and we with old smooth-bores 
carrying round shot and shell. She 
would pass within five hundred yards 
of us! 

“And she did pass, Admiral. Her 
black hull shut out the pink haze of 
the Cuban mountains. How formi- 
dable she seemed to me, with nothing 
but a wooden tub between us and the 
sharks ! 

“Every gun loaded, every man at 
his post, every minute one of anxiety, 
every second one of fear, there we stood 
and watched this stranger come out of 
the night,—approach, glide by and 
vanish. Nothing happened, only—si- 
lence, a silence that could be and was 
felt. 

“No; I never have been under fire, 
but I have—lived it!’ concluded the 
Special Correspondent. 


HE means by which “ The Trib- 

une” obtained and printed in ad- 
vance of all rivals the text of the 
Treaty of Washington, agreeing to 
arbitrate the Alabama claims, has been 
a well-guarded journalistic secret. The 
importance of the “ beat ” is secondary, 
almost, to the journalistic dictum which 
it called forth. The Editor of “ The 
Tribune” took a high stand for the 
rights of journalists, when White and 
Ramsdell, his Washington correspond- 
ents, were arrested by the United States 
Senate and placed under lock and key 
in a committee room. 

“It is the business of the Govern- 
ment to keep its secrets,” pronounced 
the Editor; “it is the duty of our 
correspondents to get us the news.” 
This dictum may have been in contempt 
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of court, but it has been invoked, and 
has been sustained in recent cases, 

The secret of the journalistic coup 
may now he told for the first time. 

Col. Morris Alberger was a clerk of 
a Senate Committee at the time the 
Treaty was under discussion. After 
the final executive session of the Senate, 
a member of Col. Alberger’s committee 
returned to the committee room with a 
printed copy of the text, upon which 
the corrections and amendments were 
written in pencil. He carelessly left it 
there when he departed. 

Col. Alberger himself has told me 
that he accidentally discovered the im- 
portant document on the floor, realized 
its supreme importance, but dared not 
pick it up or carry it out of the room. 
After considerable search he found a 
newspaper friend, Mr. Henry Brooks, 
to whom he outlined the state of affairs, 
and they agreed that at nine o'clock 
Brooks should walk under the windows 
of the committee room. If the Senator 
had not then returned to claim his 
property, Alberger agreed to drop the 
pamphlet out of a window to Brooks. 
The important document was allowed 
to remain upon the floor, in order that 
it might be swept up by the woman 
who cleaned the room; Alberger took 
care to rescue it from the rubbish heap 
before it was carried away. At the ap- 
pointed hour, Brooks was on watch and 
caught the tightly-rolled package 
when it fell. It was then sold to Zebu- 
lon V. White, and so that it could not 
be stolen off the wires—as sometimes 
happened in those days—it was sent to 
“The Tribune” in sections from Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. It proved to 
be one of the most memorable “ scoops ” 
in the history of New York journalism. 

The dictum of the Editor of “ The 
Tribune ” has been widely commended ; 
but, in candor, I must not omit to men- 
tion the fact that when, in the heat 
of the Conkling-Garfield controversy, 
“The Herald ” “ indirectly ” obtained 
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and printed some telegraphic corre 
spondence between the Editor of “ The 
Tribune” and a political friend, the 
former, forgetting his dictum, grew 
angry and called Mr. Bennett bad 


names. 
A FIELD day in the House of Rep- 
resentatives ! 

Speaker Thomas B. Reed had for the 
first time, amid continuous uproar, en- 
forced his new rules upon the House, 
and that body was in open revolt. 
Many members of his own party re- 
belled at the imperious dictatorship of 
the Speaker. 

A special correspondent, sent to 
Washington by the “ World,” wired 
a long and graphic description of the 
scenes during the afternoon’s session. 
Mr. Reed’s rulings were quoted; his 
methods of counting a quorum by in- 
cluding every member present in the 
House, voting or not, was portrayed; 
interviews with Republicans and Demo- 
crats were added, denunciatory of his 
so-called “despotism.” 

The Speaker’s imperious domination 
over the popular body of Congress was 
generally declared to be contrary to a 
republican form of Government,—de- 
cidedly Russian in character. 

As this despatch was clearly the news 
feature of the night, I mysclf, as Man- 
aging Editor, undertook the continua- 
tion of the big head. As a top-line, I 
wrote— 


REED, THE RUSSIAN. 


The compositor did not follow the 
marks indicating the size of display 
type, but used a larger font. Conse- 
quently, the words overran the column, 
and the proof came back thus:— 
“ REED, THE RUSS.” 

A new catch-line had to be invented 
immediately, because the page was 
“made-up” and waiting. After sev- 
eral attempts, a happy thought sug- 


[heed 


~~ 
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gested a single word that has become 
a part of American political history. 


I directed the foreman to set in the 
largest possible type and place over 
the article the words— 

CZAR REED. 


The title was an instantaneous hit. 
It was caught up throughout the coun- 
try,—its use not confined to Demo- 
cratic papers, at first. 

Speaker Reed was delighted; just as 
he was pleased, in later days, by Homer 
Davenport’s cartoons. The only pro- 
test came from the special correspond- 
ent, who sent a pathetic letter, whin- 
ing that the “Czar Reed” line had 
dwarfed his entire article. I laughed 
at him over the wire, in response; but 
I now believe he was right. 

The headline lived, and his specious 
arguments against ‘‘ the Reed Rules,” 
as they are still known, were soon 
forgotten. 

The last time the writer of this little 
story saw Mr. Reed in his office, he 
promised to write me an article (at a 
stiff price, of course) in return for the 
great favor I had done in creating him 
“Czar Reed, of the First Billion-Dol- 
lar Congress.” 


A TENACIOUS memory is the most 
precious possession of a working 
newspaper man. 

“The West Indian and Brazilian 
trade has been driven from this port by 
official pirates at Quarantine,” said 
Whitelaw Reid to a young reporter. 
“FE. D. Morgan & Co. assert they were 
robbed of $25,000 last year; Pender- 
gast & Co. suffered equally. I want 
you to break up this ring! Find out 
who receives the money, and why the 
Health Officer connives at the extor- 
tion. I have had Mr. Arthur Pember 
living at Staten Island, but no discov- 
eries have resulted. My plan has 
failed; I have no other to suggest.” 


I left the Managing Editor, im- 
pressed with the magnitude and the 
difficulties of my task. 

Searching my memory for a start- 
ing-point, an incident of the previous 
summer recurred. Returning one night 
from a yacht race off Sandy Hook, I 
was working at my copy in the pilot- 
house of the tug “Seth Low.” At 
Upper Quarantine gangs of stevedores 
were seen, under the light of flambeaux, 
taking cargo from detained vessels. 

“ What’s the meaning of that?” I 
had asked Captain Bloodgood. 

“* Extortion!” was his answer. 

“How can I get the ‘ story’? ” 

“See Harry S. Miller, a South Street 
grocer, and tell him I sent you,” replied 
the commander of the tug. 

Such was the shape in which the in- 
cident recurred to me. 

The City Directory now supplied 
Miller’s address, and in five minutes I 
was in full cry on a trail that led to 
the most sensational disclosures of local 
official corruption ever made in an 
American newspaper,—with the single 
exception of the ‘ Times’s” Tweed- 
Garvey-Ingersoll exposure. 

Miller, a ship-chandler, was encoun- 
tered as he was heading-up a barrel. 
No ‘evidences of wealth or political 
“pull”? were apparent. When asked 
if he was president of a company that 
did towing and lightering at Quaran- 
tine, he answered: 

“No; I was forced to resign last 
week.” Presumably, therefore, he was 
in exactly the frame of mind I wished 
him to be. 

“Trouble with the Quarantine peo- 
ple? ” I asked. 

“ Yes; they wanted a larger share of 
our receipts,—the Health Officer in- 
sisted that he must have $2,000 per 
week, instead of the $1,200 we were 
paying. I was opposed ; called a meet- 
ing of stockholders, thinking they’d 
sustain me: but they turned me down, 
and I got out.” 
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“Who has the books of your com- 
pany?” 

“Clark Mills, the Secretary.” 

“ What do they show? ” 

“Everything,” was the reply. 
“ Coffee ships from Brazil must lighter 
cargo, although they bring clean bills 
of health; goods must go to a certain 
bonded warehouse at Red Hook; then 
fumigation, which is not needed, $30 
to $50. Finally, with steam up, the 
vessel’s captain must take one of the 
Company’s tugs or lay at Quarantine 
twenty-one days. But there are a 
dozen other extortions.” After we had 
had a laugh together, Mr. Miller 
added :—* That Company represents 
the finest scheme for making money 
without capital ever originated by 
man.” 

“But, how did you enter Quaran- 
tine,—it is forbidden ground? ” 

“That was the privilege for which 
we paid. The Health Officer himself 
supplied us with yellow flags.” 

“T’m sure you are the man Captain 
Bloodgood advised me to see,” said 
“ The Tribune ” reporter. 

“ Bloodgood, of the ‘ Seth Low ’?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tf you come from him, you can 
have my boots.” And Mr. Miller— 
for a consideration—then agreed to 
tell everything he knew and to aid in 
securing the Company’s books. 

I returned to the office in less than 
an hour, with the complete story ; later, 
accompanicd by George E. Miles (now 
of No. 25 Broad Street and for twen- 
ty-three years secretary to C. P. Hunt- 
ington), I went to Miller’s house. 
Word by word, the curious narrative 
of official chicanery was taken down. 
It exceeded 15,000 words. It was veri- 
fied in every dctail by a Legislative 
Committee and the Health Officer was 
summarily removed by the Governor. 
It may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 


“The ‘New York Harbor Lighter- 
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ing and Stevedoring Company’ was 
created to take advantage of the su- 
preme authority which the law gives to 
the Health Officer of New York. A 
statute declares that ‘ between June Ist 
and October 1st the Health Officer shall 
be sole judge as to what vessels enter 
the Port of New York.’ A few of us 
agreed that it was a pity to have so 
much good authority going to waste. 
One of us knew the Quarantine official 
and made the value of opportunity 
apparent to him. He was shown how 
his income could be increased $30,000 
per year. Humanity is weak; he ac- 
cepted our terms. We did not take 
the trouble to secure a charter. We 
organized with a nominal capital of 
$300, which did not represent one cent 
of actual money. Four directors con- 
tributed $5,000 each to raise a purse 
of $20,000 for the privilege of carry- 
ing the yellow flag at Quarantine. This 
was handed to Wiener, a hotel keeper 
on Staten Island, who was an agent of 
the Health Officer. Next day we re- 
ceived the flags. I subscribed for $10,- 
000 of the stock, which I immediately 
sold to a cooperage firm in Coenties 
Slip, with the understanding that it was 
to do all the cooperage and pay our 
Company 25 per cent. of its earnings. 
The same arrangement was made with a 
lighterage firm that owned boats 
enough to handle the business. Steve- 
doring was farmed out the same way. 
Our Company reserved the towing to 
itself, and I took charge of this branch, 
because we intended to make it a large 
source of profit. My first act was to 
double the rates charged by the regular 
tow-boat men. Whether a vessel was 
free from contagion or not made not 
the slightest difference: unless the Cap- 
tain acceded to our extortionate terms 
he could not come to the city. Oh! it 
was a cinch! 

“* How did the passengers get off the 
detained vessels? They didn’t, unless 
they paid to be brought up the bay. 
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Blackmail was levied under threat of 
sending them ashore to Hoffman Island. 
I arranged that the vessel should always 
be held at Lower Quarantine over night, 
in order to charge $2 per head for 
bringing passengers to the city. We 
also collected from the ship owners for 
this service. Many unpleasant inci- 
dents occurred in consequence. I re 
call the case of a little hump-backed 
boy who begged to be conveyed free, 
because he needed every cent he pos- 
sessed to pay his railroad fare to his 
destination. His lamentations were 
pitiful; but no one was spared, so I 
suppose he had to walk home. 

“ After paying the Health Officer’s 
fees and a heavy bill for towing, the 
steamer, or sailing vessel, was taken to 
Upper Quarantine, off Staten Island, 
where the stevedores, coopers, and 
lightermen fell upon her. All the rates 
charged by those pirate brethren of 
ours were utterly arbitrary. Day by 
day, we saw new possibilities in our 
game. At first we had only insisted on 
lightering the vessels and were content 
that the merchandise should be sent to 
any storehouse the consignee directed ; 
but a shrewd mind among our coterie 
of pirates conceived the idea of form- 
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ing a trust agreement with warehouse 
owners at Red Hook, and forcing our 
helpless victims to send their goods 
where we directed,so that we could share 
in the receipts from storage. 

“ We cleared about $300,000 in each 
of the two seasons of our Company’s 
existence—after paying Dr. Carnochan 
$40,000. We have now disbanded 
because the Health Officer and some of 
his friends think we are making too 
much money and they hope to control 
the whole business themselves.” 

This briefly epitomizes the mar- 
vellous and truthful tale of “ The 
Pirates of New York Bay,” as they 
existed in 1871. The writer of this 
article secured the books of the “ New 
York Harbor Lightering and Stevedor- 
ing Company,” and they were placed 
in the hands of experts. Every state- 
ment made by ex-President Miller was 
verified. Publication continued for a 
fortnight. Then the Legislature in- 
vestigated, and after Governor Hoff- 
man had removed the public official 
whose sins had found him out, the 
young reporter was permitted to write 
his first editorial article. 

It was entitled, ‘ Another Coon 
Brought Down.” 


Caste 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


% :—Hello, Decimals, won’t you come out and play? 
.001 ann .003:—Go away, you rude thing! We’re not allowed to associate 


with vulgar fractions. 


%,:—Oho, you aren’t, aren’t you? Well, you needn’t be so stuck up. You 


have common denominators yourselves! 


The Strike in Bookland 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 


N fairy Bookland’s further mere, 
Where future thoughts dre congregated, 
The unborn Novels of the Year 

Met and their ultimatum stated. 
“Ere from the Author’s teeming brain 

We spring,” they said, “ full-armed, full-sized, 
We swear by many an inky stain 

We won’t, we won’t be dramatized.” 


A bold Historical Romance 
(Of future date) he smote his thigh: 
“ Gadzooks, it were a sore mischance,— 
My cartel, an ye say I lie!— 
That some betinsclled player rogue 
Should drag fair knight to state despised— 
I, good Sir Guy, to be their vogue! 
Mark me—I won’t be dramatized.” 


A Tale of Manners (still unwrote) 
Frowned slightly through her gentle poise: 
“Were such a question put to vote, 
One certainly should have one’s choice. 
A lady from the printed page, 
However thoroughly revised, 
Is not at home upon the stage— 
T really can’t be dramatized.” 


A future Local Color Book 
Drawled rakishly : “ That’s straight, my friend. 
There ain’t no manager can hook 
This baby out of Gila Bend. 
T guess a Novel ain’t a Play 
No more’n a Cow’s a Horse. [ve sized 
The sitooashun that-a-way. 
You bet I won’t be dramatized.” 


The Coming Novels took the oath 
And flew into their Authors’ brains— 
Will they be false or true, or both? 
Unguessed the question still remains. 
Perhaps some future Scribe will say: 
“The Novel I have just devised 
Is not essentially a Play— ; 
Tt can’t, it won’t be dramatized.” 


The Sorrows of the Stout Lady 


BY NINA R. ALLEN 


O be unable to cross a floor without 

causing the bric-a-brac or crock- 

ery in the room to jingle, to feel 
that after you step from the platform 
of a street-car the end will bounce up, 
to look into the long glass of the store 
where you are shopping some day and 
see a strange female bearing down 
upon you, concerning whom you ask 
yourself, “Is that me? ”—sinking 
grammar in grief—these are heavy 
trials, but they are nothing compared 
with that of constantly being spoken of 
as fleshy. 

Fleshy. Odious word, smacking of 
the butcher shop! What self-respecting 
stout person would not far rather be 
called fat—fat with a capital f? 

But, “ How fleshy you are,” is the 
remark that almost invariably follows 
a salutation when the one greeted is 
stout, instead of the trite observations 
on the weather that afflict the ears of 
the thin or merely plump on a like occa- 
sion. And when they want you to feel 
uncommonly amiable, your acquaint- 
ances look you up and down, then 
beam on you, and declare, “ You’re 
getting fleshier every day.” 

Why is this? Why should a fact of 
which the stout are already sorrowfully 
aware be continually pressed on their 
attention? What would be thought of 
the breeding of a stout person who con- 
stantly flung their emaciation in the 
face of the thin? who made facetious 
remarks about skeletons in their pres- 
ence? or ran his fingers over their 


sparsely covered ribs as small boys jolt 
a stick along the pickets of a fence? 
The magazines of the day also per- 
mit no forgetfulness to the stout. In 
the advertising pages of periodicals of 
almost every sort, in big black letters 
you are exhorted, “ Don’t be Fat.” As 
if you wanted to be fat, as if any one 
sat down and deliberately got fat! 
You see yourself—I am talking to the 
stout—caricatured in that ponderous 
lady wearing an extremely décolleté 
gown who comes wobbling toward you 
like the car of Juggernaut (I see she 
has taken to sitting down lately, and it’s 
no wonder ), or you are reflected in that 
misguided female who affects a plaid 
skirt, cut on the bias, of all things! 
The fashions, in truth, are very cruel 
to the person politely spoken of as a 
stout lady. They do not take her into 
account. Apparently they are arranged 
only for the slender, the long-waisted, 
the swanlike of neck. So, when other 
people are wearing fuzzy things, the 
corpulent woman must choose smooth- 
faced goods, or else exaggerate her de- 
fects. She must avoid light things and 
bright things and fluffy things. If all 
the rest of the feminine world is rioting 
in gay plaids, wide stripes or large fig- 
ures, she must clothe herself in plain 
colors or in black, the latter prefer- 
ably, because it will apparently reduce 
her size. Lavish trimming is not for 
her, though every one else may be a 
mass of furbelows and flounces. She 
must eschew jet and renounce satin. If 
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she is florid, she is told to wear a little 
crimson near her face, to show, no 
doubt, that her countenance might be 
still redder than it is. 

The present modes provide her with 
a clinging skirt that pitilessly reveals 
her too luxuriant curves, with sleeves 
that make her over-large arm appear 
to be affected with dropsy, and with a 
hat so flat that the unfortunate stout 
lady wearing it looks as if she had been 
struck on the head with a club. Nor is 
her plight bettered when crinoline rules 
the world of fashion, for then her cir- 
cumference, already big enough, takes 
on a balloon-like magnitude. 

Once in a while, a corset manu- 
facturer, in a spasm of benevolence, 
produces a corset which, in an illustra- 
tion at least, works wonders for the 
stout figure so generally ignored. It 
usually proves to be almost as comfort- 
able an article as the Iron Maiden, and 
whether the poor creature who wears 
it can draw a long breath or not is a 
little detail scarcely worth considering. 

The pattern-makers, too, make spo- 
radic attempts at doing something for 
the stout lady. Now and then she 
picks up a fashion sheet to see the 
words, “ Becoming Model for a Stout 
Figure.” For a few brief seconds, hope 
flutters in her breast. By a swift 
mental flash, she has a vision of some- 
thing that will make her look like other 
folks, something that will cause her to 
resemble, even though remotely, the 
young Hebe she once was. She looks 
below the printed words, and what does 
she see? Reader, did it ever fail to be 
a basque, “all buttoned up before,” 
with a long postilion back, such as Mrs. 
Noah may have selected for her little 
aquatic trip some years ago? 

Not less unkind to the stout than the 
fashions are the novelists. 

From Jane Austen’s day to the pres- 
ent, writers of fiction, especially women 
novelists, have jeered at their stout 
sisters. Why did the slim young 
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woman who wrote “Persuasion ” regard 
the sorrow of corpulent Mrs. Musgrove 
over the death of her son as absurd, 
almost laughable? I see no reason to 
doubt its sincerity, and if genuine, it 
was as worthy of respect in her as in a 
woman so thin that she has no more 
superfluous flesh than an umbrella 
frame. 

That charming writer of to-day, 
Margaret Deland, has aimed a shaft of 
sarcasm at the fancied lack of nerves 
in the stout. 

The truth is that most people are not 
born stout, but have stoutness thrust 
upon them. The taking on of super- 
fluous flesh does not necessarily mean a 
fat soul, so to speak. Observation has 
led me to believe that it does not always 
denote lack of nerves and intellect. It 
is not invariably indicative of indolence 
and the love of creature comforts. 

I might cite many story-tellers who 
have found sensibility ridiculous in the 
woman of flesh, did I not prefer to men- 
tion one novelist who has had a good 
word for the stout lady. In “ Jerome, 
A Poor Man,” Mary E. Wilkins has 
given us, in the Doctor’s wife, a woman 
of generous proportions, but one not 
lacking in dignity of character, whose 
broad bosom covers a heart full of 
tenderness and charity ; and in her late 
ghost stories, this writer has presented 
a number of stout ladies who have 
actually been seein’ things, a spiritual 
performance little to be expected in the 
obese. 

In fiction, the marital woes of the 
stout woman invariably take on some- 
thing of a comic aspect, while the 
jealousy that rends her heart when she 
discovers her husband’s perfidy, makes 
of her slim, pale sister, even though no 
longer young, an abused and heart- 
broken creature. 

There is nothing really comical in 
stoutness. To many a stout woman this 
cruel disfigurement of her looks is more 
tragic than the coming of the first 
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wrinkle that appalls the thin. And it 
is more deeply felt because stoutness so 
often falls on those who have had many 
charms in their youth, beauty of com- 
plexion, good features, and such a neck 
and arms as the slender, or the Jean, as 
it is now the fashion to call them, seldom 
have. 

Yet in stories, the stout woman is 
generally represented as so stolid or so 
jolly that she cares little whether she 
weighs two hundred pounds or a hun- 
dred less. 

You may have observed, however, 
that she is never a heroine. 

The dowager duchess; cook, who 
knows all the family affairs and holds 
forth concerning them in the servants’ 
hall; the respectable old housekeeper in 
rustling black silk,—all these may be 
stout. So also is the buxom landlady 
at the inn, who bustles among the 
guests with her tankards of foaming 
ale, has her little joke with this one 
and her sharp speech for another, and 
incidentally gives out such information 
as is needed by the hero (and the 
reader) before things begin to hap- 
pen. 

But while it may do to hint that a 
heroine, if a widow, is inclined to 
embonpoint, or, if a rustic, like Jeanie 
Deans or Tess, to state that she is 
plump, what novelist would dare to ad- 
mit that his heroine had a double chin, 
or, when recording her charms, to de- 
clare that she weighed a hundred and 
eighty pounds? 

And yet she might be possessed of 
every virtue. She might have a heart 
as true and tender as that of the old 
lady in the country whom you and I 
remember, — grandmother, aunt, or 
cousin it may be. 

You recall, do you not, the dark, 
damp smell—so it then seemed—of her 
cellar, as you, a six-year-old, stood at 


the top of the steep hill of the stairs 
while she plunged into the blackness 
below? And you remember what red, 
red apples came out of her bins? And 
how, when she found you eying wist- 
fully the kitchen safe on the back 
porch by the woodshed, she took out of 
it a doughnut, brown as a chestnut 
without, white as wool within! She was 
stout, wasn’t she? But she had a 
breast as soft as downy pillows are to 
little tired heads, and a voice that lulled 
to rest, even with the stirring senti- 
ments of “ Hark, hark, hark, the dogs 
do bark,” or “ Little Boy Blue.” 


I believe that a better day is about 
to dawn for the stout. I have been 
watching the signs of the times, and 
I think they indicate that obesity will 
soon be cured by correspondence. Why 
not? We are already instructed by 
mail how to keep books, write short 
stories, read proof, trim hats, nurse the 
sick, tune pianos. I confidently expect 
the twentieth century to produce some 
wonderful genius who shall devise a 
system of such valuable lessons that by 
the time the third has been read the 
scales will announce a marked decrease 
in weight, and the twenty-fourth wit- 
ness the melting of too, too solid and 
abundant flesh, leaving only enough 
decently to cover one’s bones. 

Surely this will be a more pleasant 
process than ruining the stomach with 
drugs, though that doesn’t matter so 
much, since we are already offered a 
new stomach by mail; it certainly has 
the advantage of speediness over oint- 
ments now advertised to rub away 
superfluous flesh, a method, one fancies, 
almost as swift as producing fire from 
the friction of two sticks. 

In this bustling age, most people 
have a few other things to do besides 
reducing superfluous flesh. 
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A Proposal to American Poets 


BY YONE 


OKKU (seventeen-syllable poem) 

is like a tiny star, mind you, 

carrying the whole sky at its 
back. It is like a slightly-open door, 
where you may steal into the realm of 
pocsy. It is simply a guiding lamp. 
Its value depends on how much it sug- 
gests. The Hokku poct’s chief aim is 
to impress the reader with the high 
atmosphere in which he is living. I 
always compare an English poem with 
a mansion with windows widely open, 
even the pictures of its drawing-room 
being visible from outside. I dare say 
it does not tempt me much to see the 
within. 


“ A cloud of flowers! 
Is the bell from Uyeno 
Or Asakusa? *” . 
(Basho. ) 


Yes, cloud of flowers, of course, in 
Mukojima, the odorous profusion shut- 
ting out every prospect! Listen to 
the bell sounding from the distance! 
Does it come from the temple of Uyeno 
or from Asakusa? Doesn’t the poem 
suggest a Spring picture of the river 
Sumida? 


“ On a withered branch, 
Lo! the crows are sitting there, 
Oh, this Autumn eve! ” 
(Basho. ) 


NOGUCHI 


What a suggestion for the solitari- 
ness of a Japanese Autumn evening! 

The crows—what a monotonous 
“Kah! Kah, Kah! ”—are the image 
of melancholy for Japanese. 

Basho was a master of Hokku, a 
great suggester. He made long excur- 
sions to the remotest spots frequently, 
leaving behind him traces which remain 
to this day in the shape of stones with 
his inscription. His monuments are 
said to number more than one thou- 
sand. 

Pray, you try Japanese Hokku, my 
American poets! 

You say far too much, I should 
say. 

Here are some of my own attempts in 
the seventeen-syllable verse: 


“ My girl’s lengthy hair 
Swung o’er me from Heaven’s gate: 
Lo, Evening’s shadow! ” 


“ Lo, light and shadow 
Journey to the home of night: 
Thou and I—to Love!” 


“Where the flowers sleep, 
Thank God! I shall sleep, to-night. 
_ Oh, come, butterfly!” 


“ Fallen leaves! Nay, spirits? 
Shall I go downward with thee 
"Long a stream of Fate? ” 


‘Twice 


BY HUNTER 


OW this story came into my pos- 

session, is a story in itself. I will 

content myself—and no doubt 
satisfy you—by merely epitomizing the 
latter story in a few paragraphs. 

A palimpsest—as you know (or will 
know now)—is a leaf of papyrus or of 
vellum that has been written upon twice 
or thrice; the earlier writing having 
been more or less effectively erased. 

Ever since I have known what 
palimpsests are, they have occupied as 
much of my time and attention as your 
hobby does of yours. The secret of the 
fascination of the palimpsest for me is 
its potentiality—what is in hiding 
beneath this grammatical treatise? or 
lurking under these Latin annals? 
Sometimes works of less importance; 
sometimes an assortment of leaves from 
several works of as many ages; and 
sometimes a gem which would other- 
wise have remained in the oblivion that 
carelessness had consigned it to. Con- 
sequently I have examined and collected 
a quantity of palimpsests, and have 
spent many happy hours in deciphering 
them. 

The most recent addition to my col- 
lection I obtained by accident, while 
at the house of a friend. His daughter 
—a bright miss of fifteen, who was 
studying botany—brought a quarto 
volume, which she had found in the at- 
tic, to ask her father’s permission to 
use it as an herbarium. Obtaining his 
consent, she was about leaving the room, 
when the binding of the book having at- 
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tracted my attention, she waited while 
I looked at it. Looked at the book, not 
the binding; for all it told me was that 
the leaves had been gathered together 
probably three hundred years ago, for 
the back was corded and stamped and 
the sides were polished with handling 
till they glistened, save where the 
leather had been rubbed as though 
scraped with glass. 

The moment I opened the book I rec- 
ognized it as a palimpsest; a vellum 
MS. in Lombardy Latin. 

Seeing my interest, my friend told 
me that his father had bought the book 
about thirty-five years ago, not in Flor- 
ence or Paris or Toledo, but from a 
second-hand book-dealer in an alleyway 
a hundred feet east of Broadway, with- 
in sound of Trinity chimes. His stock 
in trade was piled on shelves on the 
walls on both sides of the alley, fully 
twelve fect high, the upper shelves be- 
ing reached by the aid of a ladder. 
The dealer was either an Italian or a 
Spaniard. 

My friend knew of my predilection 
for vellum, and was as much gratified 
as myself in being able to present the 
book to me. Alice might have reason- 
ably protested, had she not received 
from me a better book for her purpose, 
one made expressly for herbarium 
use. 

The obvious text of my treasure was 
written in Visigothic minuscules or 
small letters; the subject being the 
Chronicle of John II. of Castile. 
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I will not stop to describe the means 
I took, the re-agents I used, to intensify 
the traces of the original writing. As 
it was successfully completed, it proved 
to be Ladino that was uncovered. This 
Jewish-Spanish dialect was written in 
Hebrew characters. 

With the aid of my friend, Mr. 
Profiat Duran, the eminent authority 
on Hebrew grammar, the whole of the 
MS. was deciphered and translated. It 
consisted of a collection of short stories 
by Benjamin Cresques of Tudela in 
Navarre, and was written towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. There is 
a strong probability that the author is 
related to Jafuda Cresques, known as 
the “ map Jew ”’—map-drawing being 
almost entirely in the hands of the Jews 
in the days of Columbus. 

The stories relate to earlier periods; 
the one that I have chosen as a speci- 
men is a thirteenth-century story, and 
therefore as far away from the time 
of the writer, Benjamin Cresques, as 
“ The Scarlet Letter” people were from 
their biographer, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

With this necessary preliminary, the 
story follows—with only the further 
remark, that it is presented in a very 
free translation. 


A man’s life ago, in Pamplona dwelt 
in the Jewry there, a childless couple, 
Reuben Rimos and his wife Rachel. 
Under this affliction they had secretly 
sorrowed for ten years; for Reuben had 
now entered his eight-and-twentieth 
year and his wife was four-and-twenty, 
fully. 

As they went their way together to 
the synagogue on the Agra, this Sab- 
bath morn, the selfsame sad thought 
oppressed them both—that of separa- 
tion. They had failed to fulfil the 
divine injunction, and invisible hands 
were stretching forth to put them 
asunder. 
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This was the sorrow not of one couple 
only, but of three. Their | parents 
knew, as Reuben and Rachel knew,— 
as we all know—that the Messianic day 
will not dawn until all the souls that 
God created out of the original chaos 
have been fitted with earthly taber- 
nacles. Besides, there was that secretly 
cherished hope that God would implant 
in the child of their offspring the soul 
of the promised Redeemer. 

The synagogue services that morn- 
ing touched them to the quick. There 
had been a wedding in the preceding 
week and the bridegroom, of course, 
came with his friends. When he walked 
from his place to the reading-desk and 
the whole congregation gave him the 
fourfold greeting, Reuben’s thoughts 
went backward over those ten barren 
years to the day that those glad songs 
greeted him. “Sons to thy sons shalt 
thou see,” they had sung to him; and 
now— 

Then Reuben’s father, being the 
chazan—and none so good—stirred the 
soul of his son, as he wept and was glad 
with the Psalmist or declaimed the 
Torah, rendering the Law with the nic- 
est of emphasis and the justest modula- 
tion. Also the story of Isaac and Rebe- 
kah was sung, for the benefit of the 
women; but Rachel had no_ benefit 
therefrom. 

After prayers, Solomon Tibbon, the 
shamash, announced the lost and stolen 
goods and gave the warning. After 
which, it being the regular period to 
read the Tekanoth, the shamash per- 
formed that duty. Attention was called 
to several new ordinances that had just 
been decided upon by the Council. Of 
this number was one tekanah which in- 
flicted cherem on a correspondent who 
omitted to add after the name of a liv- 
ing person the words: “ May his life 
be long.” The penalty of excommuni- 
cation for such an offence seems harsh 
to-day. Another tekanah was aimed at 
those who played into the hands of the 
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goy dealers who unfairly raised the 
price of myrtles, citrons, and spices, 
because there was a large Jewish de- 
mand for them. It would be well for us 
of Tudela if there were such a teka- 
nah here. And also that one that our 
brethren of Pamplona had to discipline 
those who drank imported wine. But 
those matters may well wait upon the 
telling of our story. 

After services, when the congregants 
stopped to talk in the synagogue gar- 
den, saluting one another and offering 
mutual congratulations and good wishes 
for health, prosperity, and long life, 
it was noticed that Reuben and his 
father had drawn apart and were con- 
versing earnestly. 

“Ah!” said the parnass, Abraham 
Nissam, who had been the president of 
the synagogue for many years, “I can 
well guess what weighs upon our 
worthy chazan.” 

“ Ay! he’d give the last dobla of his 
hoard for a grandchild,” declared the 
gabay, Israel Barban. 

This reply was delivered in Hebrew, 
for Israel was under a vow never to 
use the vernacular on the Sabbath. His 
thoughts ran on gold coins, for he 
handled the money of the synagogue. 

The parnass was about to reply, 
when a warning cough made him aware 
that they had been joined by the dayan, 
Isaac Shapira, Rachel’s father, the 
older member of the court. 

“ Peace be to thee!” said the parnass 
and the gabay together. 

“To each of you a goodly blessing,” 
responded the dayan, “I saw the 
Citadel yesterday. It is a marvellous 
work; a great defence for us; thanks 
be to King Charles—may his name be 
exalted.” 

“T have not seen it yet,” returned 
the parnass, “but Rabbi Meldola— 

may his light shine on !—confirms your 
words.” 

“ And how is Samson Minz?” in- 
quired the gabay. 
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“The maggid passed the crisis last 
night and he will get well.” 

“ Praise God!” 

“When the shamash came to sum- 
mon me this morning,” said the gabay, 
“after the second stroke of the mallet 
I fancied that he had stopped and my 
heart sank for I feared that the mag- 
gid’s light had gone out in the night; 
but the third stroke came to tell me that 
the angel of death had not entered the 
Jewry, that Samson was still with us.” 

“ May his light shine on,” said the 
parnass. 

“ He preaches an eloquent sermon,” 
and Rachel’s father was a judge of the 
work of the maggidim in Pamplona and 
round about. 

The dressing in that part of our 
kingdom did not differ widely from 
that which is to be seen at our syna- 
gogue gatherings nowadays. The men 
wore their hair loose and thcir tunics 
were of bright colors. The outer 
mantle which the women wore had no 
sleeves, but passed over the hcad leav- 
ing the bosom bare. The hats they wore 
were large and placed on one side; while 
the backs of them were bent up and 
elevated, the front being flat. Some 
of the men had a little circle shaved on 
the chin in the center of the beard; 
but that was an innovation that one of 
the tekanoth read to-day denounced ; so 
a month will do away with that fashion. 

Meanwhile the groups in the garden 
began to disperse. Rachel, who had 
left the women’s room at the side of the 
men’s synagogue—not off a gallery, 
like ours—joined her husband and 
they took their way homeward. Not a 
word was exchanged the whole of the 
way. It was as though they had been 
going to their place of execution and 
not to that refuge to the Jew then as 
now, the home; and as though the day 
had been the ninth of Ab and not the 
festival of the Sabbath. 

As the officials of the synagogue sur- 
mised, the subject of the conversation 
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between father and son in the garden 
was the one that was paramount in the 
minds of the childless couple. The 
chazan was urging upon Reuben to 
divorce Rachel; it was a religious duty 
that he must no longer delay in taking. 


Personally, he was fond of his son’s ” 


wife; but it was sinful to let affection 
interfere when duty commands. 

What the chazan took for weakness 
and timidity in his son was the more 
unaccountable, since Reuben before en- 
tering the chuppa had not taken an 
oath not to marry a second wife without 
Rachel’s consent; as it is the custom 
with us for the bridegroom to do. He 
had only to go before the Rabbi, pre- 
sent the case, and be freed from Rachel ; 
and yet he hesitated. Perhaps the lack 
of children to share his love had drawn 
him closer to Rachel than was her 
brother Simon to his wife Rebekah. 

It was not the expostulations of his 
people that determined Reuben to take 
the course they counseled ; it was Rachel 
herself who disturbed the balance. She 
knew that Reuben loved her; no one 
could have listened to him reading, 
only last night, the last paragraph in 
Proverbs, in praise of the good wife, 
without knowing that he valued her 
“far above rubies.” She had never 
said: “I am in love with Reuben Rimos, 
and I will marry him.” In reciting the 
words of the eulogy he had called her 
his treasure, and does not the Talmud 
say that a treasure must be sought? 
Nevertheless, she loved him dearly ; and 
now the time had come to show that that 
love was not a kind of selfishness. 

So there in the twilight, after the 
last Sabbath meal that they were to eat 
together as man and wife, they reached 
their sorrowful understanding. 

On the morrow, when Rabbi Meldola 
returned from a sick visit to the maggid 
Samson Minz, he found Reuben and 
Rachel awaiting him. 

When he learned the object of their 
visit, his face grew grave. He knew the 
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couple well, and the strong affection 
that they bore each other had made him 
secretly admire them as a married 
David and Jonathan. In keeping with 
their character, as he knew it, neither 
would let the other assume the respon- 
sibility of having taken the initiative in 
the matter. 

Long the Rabbi mused, walking back 
and forth, disregarding their presence.. 
Finally, he stopped before them and 
spoke: 

“ My children, we have certain com- 
mandment meals that accompany or 
precede events of importance to our 
lives. Two of these feasts you have 
already celebrated: at your betrothal 
and at your marriage. Now this step 
that you have determined to take is a 
more serious one than either of the 
others. It is most fitting then that you 
commemorate it by a feast greater than 
those that have gone before. To this 
feast invite as many as are permitted; 
taking care that of the number are 
those who might circulate malicious 
stories if they did not see with their 
own eyes that when you part as man 
and wife you still remain dear friends; 
that it is not desire that separates you, 
but duty. Then come to me on the 
morrow of the feast and I will give you 
the bill of divorcement.” 

For the next few days the business 
of the feast occupied the entire atten- 
tion of both Reuben and Rachel . . - 
Of course, catering for the household is 
our business; and Reuben was an ex- 
pert thereat. None so adept in examin- 
ing vegetables and fruit and in select- 
ing that food so dear to our palate— 
fish. 

Meanwhile, Rachel was directing the 
preparation of the inner room, in readi- 
ness for the feast. The floor was 
freshly scrubbed and covered with a 
fine carpet of bright colors and rich 
design. 

Reuben was industrious and well-to- 
do. As a wine merchant, he was known 
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as far off as Saragossa and our own city 
of Tudela. He was able to adorn his 
domestic temple with fine furniture; to 
panel the walls with polished wood; to 
display rich hangings and artistic 
carved work. Silver goblets and glit- 
tering wine Jugs graced the inlaid oak 
table; while above it hung the seven- 
armed lamp, ready with its seven 
points of flame. At the side stood a 
silver urn, for the washing of hands. 
Beyond was the silver cupboard, filled 
with costly ware for use on occasions 
like the one for which Rachel was now 
preparing. The walls were decorated 
with daggers and swords and Bible 
scenes. Cut flowers in glass vases made 
bright the table. 

Before the guests began to arrive, 
Reuben and Rachel took their farewell 
of each other. It was brief: neither of 
them was in a condition to stand a pro- 
longed parting. 

“There is one thing, Rachel, I ask 
you to do as a favor to me.” 

“I will do it; speak on.” 

“ After the feast, you will be going 
to your—to the house of the dayan 
Isaac Shapira—may his light shine 
on!” 

“Yes,” came a faint whisper. 

“ Ere you go, look around here; look 
carefully; and take with you whatever 
you like best—no matter what it may 
be. Do you promise me? ” 

“Whatever I like best,”? she mur- 
mured, as she looked up and down the 
chamber filled with so many rich and 
rare possessions; and then fixing her 
eyes steadily upon those of Reuben, she 
said solemnly: “I promise you so to 
choose.” 

* And keep it as a remembrance of 
the past.” 

And so they parted till the time came 
to welcome their guests. 

To the feast came the synagogue 
officials, of course, as it was a family 
festivity. The tekanah in force in 
Pamplona permitted them to have 
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twenty men, ten women, five girls, and 
all their relatives. Reuben had his 
shoshbinthere, Luis ben Luzzet, who had 
given Reuben’s presents to his bride, ten 
years ago. The shochet, Aaron Luria, 
came. A charitable man was _ this 
butcher. One of his quaint ways of dis- 
pensing charity was to weigh his 
children three times every year—at 
Passover, Tabernacles, and Purim— 
and give their weight in meat to the 
poor. The shadchan, Asher de Torres, 
was here; thinking doubtless that a 
matchmaker might do a stroke of busi- 
ness as well at a feast as at a fair. 
Moses Shapira came. He had just 
missed being married to Rachel; be- 
cause Moses decided not to risk the 
misfortune that attends a marriage 
with one of the same name. Three of 
the women present had been unmarried 
girls at the time of the wedding and 
had secured pieces of the glass that 
Reuben had broken—and had all three 
been married within six months—I 
almost said, in consequence. Of course 
that is ridiculous; but it is queer that 
it always happens just so. I won’t at- 
tempt to deny or to explain. 

The fact that Reuben was a good 
caterer was mentally affirmed by all the 
guests who sat around the laden table. 
Kalonymos must surely have been there 
in spirit and made up his list of Jewish 
dainties from what he saw on Reuben’s 
table. There were venison, roast goose, 
chickens, pheasants, quails, salads, pies, 
tarts, chestnuts, and macaroons. Not 
to forget the best wine that the best 
wine merchant could produce. 

Those fortunate guests remembered 
Reuben’s feast for many a long day; 
not only on account of the good things 
to eat, but the table-talk that accom- 
panied the meal ; the witty sallies of the 
jesters, for the marshallik and the bad- 
chan were present. There were riddles 
and table-songs; several of which were 
written by Reuben, who was known as 
a poet. 
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And the drama of David and Goliath 
was enacted. 

Altogether they had a remarkably 
good time. The shadchan offered as an 
inducement to eligible parties the secret 
of getting the mastery at the start, if 
his advice was followed ; a secret that he 
would impart indifferently to the bride 
or the groom. 

Now as the night wore on those who 
could, departed; while those who could 
not, stayed on, to become momentarily 
less able to leave. The host outdrank 
the other men, partly because he en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion the 
latest. But in the end, even he too was 
overcome with his own vintage ; his head 
drooped, he slipped off his seat and 
sank upon the floor in a stupor. 

Then Rachel summoned the two serv- 
ing men, Lutta and Vend, and had them 
put Reuben softly upon a litter and 
convey him gently to the house of her 
father, adjoining the synagogue. 

When morning came, and the effects 
of his own good wine had passed off, 
Reuben awoke. He was affected by 
that sense of strangeness that often 
assails one on returning from the mys- 
terious land of slecp. Instead of re- 
ceding with each moment of wakeful- 
ness, it grew stronger and stronger 
until, bewildered, he sat up and saw 
before him the synagogue outlined on 
the sky—a thing he had never seen in 
his life before on awaking in the morn- 
ing. He did not need to look about 
him to know that he was in a strange 
room. Before he could summon resolu- 
tion to rise, Rachel stepped out from 
behind a curtain and stood before him. 

“ How came I here in your father’s 
house, Rachel? ” 


“You had me make a promise to 
you, yesterday?” 

“T did; but—” 

“I have kept it. You bade me prom- 
ise to take with me whatever I liked the 
best in your house; and I promised. So, 
out of all the treasures it contained I 
took the one I liked the best. I chose 
you. Now are you twice married to me. 
Till death divorces us, never shall we 
part!” 

And Reuben arose, and folding 
Rachel to his bosom vowed the same 
vow. 


On a Friday evening, some months 
later, Reuben was in an unusually joy- 
ous mood, when he made ready to greet 
the Sabbath Bride. It was not on ac- 
count of the vineyard that he had 
bought; nor yet of the sale of wine he 
had made to the royal family. It was 
all due to a little poem that he had 
just completed and which, seated at her 
side with her hand in his, he read to 
Rachel: 


Qui Vive? 


Waiting and watching so long, 
Long-tired-out Hope fell asleep; 
Lulled by life’s varied song; 
And year upon year did creep. 


Out of the darkness is heard 
Sound of approaching life: 
Hope, wide awake, breathes a word 


Through husband and wife; 


Then speaks for the speechless pair: 
“ Who—goes—there! ” 


The State Discouragement of 
Literature 


BY WILLIAM WATSON 


HERE has grown up amongst us, 

and is at the present time flourish- 

ing exceedingly, a spirit which I 

can only describe as a spirit of pro- 
found insensibility and indifference to 
literature. It is not the note of a class, 
it is a pronounced feature of the na- 
tional life. To the vast majority of 
the people the most real and abiding 
glories of our country are virtually 
non-existent. To the vast majority of 
the people the very names of all but 
two or three, at most, of the supreme 
masters of our language—the two or 
three of worldwide acceptance and 
honor—are unknown. The phenom- 
enon of so huge an illiteracy, at once 
too palpable to escape us and too fa- 
miliar to surprise, is a remarkable one. 
It is, of course, obvious that the 
masses in every community are forbid- 
den by the inexorable conditions of 
their lot to attain what the fortunate 
and leisured few would regard as cul- 
ture. But the point I wish to empha- 
size, and to state at the outset, with as 
much precision as the nature of the 
facts will allow, is this: that whereas 
there is such a thing as one may call 
a normal and inevitable illiteracy, en- 
tailed upon the majority everywhere by 
the exigencies of circumstance, there is 
also such a thing as a further or 
gratuitous degree of popular insensi- 
bility to Letters, a degree, that is to 


say, not thus rigorously ordained by 
the natural necessities of the case, and 
that this degree is exemplified at large 
in the life of the English people at the 
present time. Such is my proposition, 
and my reasons for advancing it are, 
as I conceive, practical. Firstly, I 
hold that the condition of things indi- 
cated has a greater bearing upon the 
general welfare than is commonly per- 
ceived. Sccondly, I hold that it is ac- 
quiesced in too resignedly by those 
whose position might enable them to be 
the agents in bringing about a state 
of things lcss barbaric. 

That this national illiteracy is really 
gratuitous—that it is amenable to the 
class of influences which may be 
summed up as educational—is shown, 
I think, by the unevenness of its local 
distribution. That which affects so un- 
equally the parts, is presumptively cur- 
able or mitigable in the whole. North 
of the Tweed its developments are 
much less acute, or Iess general, than in 
England. Stevenson’s remarks, in his 
own vivid manner, touching the change 
perceptible as one passes southward 
across the Border, are well known and 
not to be disputed. The average Scot, 
compared with the average English- 
man, has in fact a more literary cast 
of mind, reflected even colloquially in 
a less amorphous build of sentence, the 
latter not seldom recalling Words- 
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worth’s phrase descriptive of his leech- 
gatherer’s diction— 


“stately in the main, 
Such as grave livers do in Scotland 
use.” 


Then, too, the Scot has from of old 
a greater familiarity with his Bible, 
and quite apart from religion there can 
be no doubt that its purely literary 
appeal to him is very strong. A range 
of appreciation that includes the Bible 
at one end and Burns at the other may 
be pronounced fairly catholic; and 
though it is easy to be jocular at the 
expense of Burns socicties, and to 
ascribe their enthusiasm to sources less 
truly poetical than convivial, the broad 
fact remains—and this is the important 
thing—that the average Scotsman is 
capable of being interested about a 
poet, and the average Englishman is 
not. You can discuss Burns with an 
Ayrshire peasant ; with a Warwickshire 
peasant you cannot discuss Shake- 
speare. But there is small need to 
labor the point, that the ordinary 
Englishman, whether from race, tem- 
perament or less rooted causes, or from 
both, is curiously inaccessible to the let- 
tered appeal; nor is it necessary to in- 
sist, that the defect is one which takes 
from existence something of its charm 
and value. 

It is nearly twenty years since some 
friends of mine, on a walking tour in 
Germany, chanced one afternoon to 
take a wrong turning and were put in 
the right track by a workingman, a 
native of the parts whither their wan- 
derings had led them, who came some 
little distance from the scene of his oc- 
cupation to set them on their way. 
Finding whence they were come, he 
showed a lively interest in our island’s 
affairs, and was especially eager for 
details of Gladstone and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer! I have often thought of that 
little incident when I have looked at our 
own working population, so indus- 
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trious, upright, and kindly, in the 
main, but alas, so completely divorced 
from the whole intellectual side of life. 
I myself, when making a summer ex- 
cursion into the more picturesque parts 
of England, have many times encoun- 
tered, on the top of a coach or at a 
country inn, American visitors of both 
sexes and often manifestly of a class 
neither wealthy nor habitually leisured, 


‘who would talk, with unaffected curi- 


osity and intelligent zest, of authors 
whose fame happened to be associated 
with those particular localities, as 
Kingsley in Devon or Wordsworth at 
the Lakes. I have been glad to observe 
how real and living to these pilgrims 
are our illustrious men of letters, and 
I could not but reflect how rare an ex- 
perience it is to mect in the same casual 
way an Englishman with those tastes 
and interests. I was once spending a 
day with the late Grant Allen—a man 
whose writings did not always bear 
happy witness to his wide-glancing in- 
tellectual powers—at Dorking, where 
he then lived. It chanced that we had 
occasion to consult a local guide-book 
upon some matter of fact, and in look- 
ing through it we observed that 
although it gave abundant information 
about the landed aristocracy of the dis- 
trict, it did not mention that George 
Meredith lived at Box Hill. I well 
remember my host’s comment upon this 
omission, “ Very English!—and_ the 
sort of thing that would be impossible 
in France.” It was indeed very Eng- 
lish; that is to say, very characteristic 
of a country where in the eyes of an 
immense majority it is a more im- 
portant thing to have title or estate, or 
even the precarious distinction of the 
letters M.P. after one’s name, than to 


‘have imaged life in a magic mirror, or 


moulded the language to forms of in- 
spiring beauty. 

This imperfect regard in which the 
author as author is held, and the small 
degree of general social consideration 
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which literary eminence carries with it 
amongst our people, are matters into 
which it is worth while to inquire with 
the object of throwing light upon their 
causes. And this brings me to my main 
and pivotal point; for though I am 
sensible that the condition of things I 
have described is of complex origin, not 
less am I persuaded that a high degree 
of responsibility for it rests upon what, 
to adopt a famous phrase, I may call 
the negation of literature erected into 
a system, the system being the one 
which has furnished the title of the 
present essay. It is a somewhat curious 
circumstance that the opposite system, 
that of State patronage of literature, 
reached its greatest height under the 
last Stuart sovereign of this realm, and 
has not formed a notable part of the 
policy of her Hanoverian successors. 
Indeed, its reversal may be said to 
synchronize broadly with the accession 
of George the First and the rise of Wal- 
pole, the most unlettered if also one of 
the most forcible of modern ministers. 
During the whole subsequent period 
down to the present day, the neglect of 
the claims of literature, relatively to 
those of the arts and sciences in general, 
by them whose prerogative it is to dis- 
pense public honor, has been inter- 
mitted only in cases so rare as not to 
invalidate the rule; and if this neglect 
has hardly been a deliberate policy, it 
has at least become a tacit tradition. 
Its effects have been unfortunate. It 
has taught the people to undervalue 
literature and to hold in light estima- 
tion the literary class—a class whose 
essentially conservative and historic in- 
stincts, begetting a repugnance to 
political charlatanry and social empir- 
icism, provide one of the truest bul- 
warks of order and constitutional 
authority. The broad facts are no- 
torious. In the distribution of honor- 
ific rewards to those who are considered 
to have served their country, literature 
scems expressly singled out for a 
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studied and conspicuous disparage- 
ment. Party fidelity is repaid by the 
far from infrequent bestowal of titular 
rank. Success in trade is not seldom 
similarly recognized. The arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Music are in 
like manner liberally distinguished— 
the last named, it may be said in pass- 
ing, out of all proportion to the col- 
lective merits of its masters in this 
country; for Music is an art in which 
our achievement is mediocre, and the 
long list of composers and executants 
knighted during the last reign, and 
now mostly forgotten, is an instance of 
almost capricious partiality in the 
honoring of a particular pursuit or 
profession. The Stage has in Jate years 
been judiciously complimented in the 
persons of three of its most admirable 
representatives, and no one grudges 
them their dignities, even if some may 
think it a little odd that those who in- 
terpret Drama should be exalted above 
those who create it. Lastly, with a 
propriety which few will question, 
patents of nobility, when not reserved 
for statesmen or brewers, are very fairly 
apportioned between scientific and 
military genius. This is entircly as it 
should be, no honors being too great, 
either for those who vanquish their 
country’s enemies or for the serener 
victors who overcome the elemental 
hostility of nature. With respect to 
scientific genius in particular, its 
achievements are of the positive and 
ponderable kind least exposed to diver- 
gent valuations, and the splendor of its 
recognition provokes least criticism. 
But where is the explanation of the 
signal disparity between the treatment 
accorded to literature and the treat- 
ment accorded to pictorial art,— 
to the disadvantage, of course, of the 
former? Titles which in themselves 
may not be ideally appropriate decora- 
tions, but are yet prized by their 
wearers as popularly visible certificates 
of desert, are conferred without stint 
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upon eminent painters, but upon emi- 
nent authors hardly ever. Are our 
painters as a body greater in their 
peculiar province than our authors as 
a body are in theirs? And if not, why 
these invidious inequalitics of recogni- 
tion? As a matter of fact, the art 
which Leighton represented so grace- 
fully, and by means of which he won 
his way to a peerage, needs less than 
almost any art, and far less than litera- 
ture, the stimulus of official encourage- 
ment; for success as a painter brings 
immediate wealth and the ready favor 
of society, things which in this country 
are not ineffective passports to the 
general regard, besides being in them- 
selves no light recompense. It is true 
that men of letters, to their incor- 
ruptible glory, are not visibly deterred, 
by the comparative absence of external 
incentives, from devotion to their call- 
ing. But none the less they are fash- 
ioned in the main like other men, sub- 
ject to elation or depression from causes 
that similarly affect their fellows, and 
with the same perfectly legitimate de- 
sire for the things that give an out- 
ward dignity to life. Appreciation, at 
the hands of a select few, they have; 
but in the eyes of the mass of their 
countrymen, thanks in no small measure 
to what I have ventured to call “ the 
State Discouragement of Literature,” 
they are persons without a visible posi- 
tion. They may have real fame; but 
in an atmosphere so unsympathetic to 
Letters the direct, vivid, stimulating 
sensation of fame, as of a thing per- 
taining to their daily fortune and lot, is 
hardly ever theirs. No wonder if the 
national irresponsiveness react un- 
favorably upon their work. In that 
region of literature more especially 
which has in all ages been accounted the 
highest, a genial spiritual climate is 
necessary to the full fruition of in- 
dividual powers. The surprising thing 
is that a pursuit, in which an eminence 
attested by all the expert and com- 


petent has often no reflection in the 
general sense of society, should still 
attract the able and ambitious. 

Oddly enough, the illiterate or anti- 
literate spirit, fed from below by bad 
education and from above by the 
apathy of authority, derives further 
nourishment from the weak concessions 
and surrenders made to it by literary 
persons themselves. I allude especially 
to certain dwellers in that region—a 
very pleasant and interesting region 
it is—on the debatable frontiers of 
literature and journalism. They have 
fallen into a quaint practice of apol- 
ogizing for literature—apologizing 
for the distinctively literary features 
of literature. We should think it 
singular if such phrases as “ merely 
artistic ” or “merely scientific” were 
common in the mouths of those who 
write upon art or scicnce, but it is a 
fact that the hardly less curious phrase, 
“ merely literary,” has become habitual 
with some litterateurs. One might 
gather from the way they use this and 
kindred expressions that to be literary 
is the unpardonable sin in literature. 
Instead of taking their stand con- 
fidently on the nobility of the great art 
of writing, they give it away to every 
casual comer. They fall prone at the 
fect of the first man who with some show 
of raw unchastened force comes tramp- 
ling hob-nailed on every fine convention 
of the craft. They foster the notion 
that the only glory left to authorship is 
to prance and gibber on the grave of its 
own traditions. There is a scattered 
body of thoughtful readers, the true 
lovers of books, living for the most part 
away from London, forming their 
judgment by commerce with the best 
minds of the past, and paying little 
heed to ephemeral critical catchwords ; 
and these readers do not share this 
strange, new, nervous dread of the 
literary aspects of literature which so 
haunts the reviewers. These readers 
still prefer a dignificd style, a style that 


- William 


has breeding and a pedigree; they are 
still content with the great decorum of 
a long-descended art; they have not yet 
wearied of the best. They still ask that 
literature should speak to them, as was 
its wont, in its own tongue and in its 
own tones, which are other than the 
tongue of everyday intercourse and the 
tones of the street. They appear to 
recognize that literature is not a tran- 
script from life but an addition to life. 
In regard to poetry especially, they 
have the good sense to wave away the 
critic who would stand hinderingly be- 
twixt them and their tastes, the critic 
with so little love of the great old 
writers that he cannot bear a modern 
who reminds him of them. It is not 
these readers who slight the ritual and 
ceremonial of the muse. It is not these 
who applaud a paraded contempt for 
form and accomplishment. It was not 
they who rushed to embrace the rather 
spurious evangel of Camden, New 
Jersey. It is the professional critics 
who do these things. They abandon the 
entrenchments, they let in the barbarian 
enemy,and their capitulation does much 
to fortify that very spirit of assertive, 
invasive, rampant illiteracy which has 
so little need of reinforcement. 

To return, however, to the main 
matter—what is the general conclusion 
to which a survey of the more prom- 
inent facts may naturally lead? The 
conclusion, as I apprehend it, is three- 
fold. The country is illiterate; the 
country is not incurably illiterate; the 
country needs a cure for its illiteracy. 
Ways and means, the machinery of 
amelioration, are details for the social 
reformer. My own humble part is to 
preach the need of reform, and to 
preach it in the large interests of the 
nation. I sometimes hear the claims of 
literature set up in a sort of militant 
opposition to those of science, and 
sometimes I witness the contrary pro- 
cess. I see no necessity for these 
antagonisms but every reason for 
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mutual service. Literature is after 
all the most usual gateway by which 
the whole house of knowledge is ap- 
proached. Ignorance of it is apt to 
connote ignorance of much else which 
every citizen might profitably know. 
Indifference to it is apt to connote 
indifference to most things that are 
momentous. At present, whatever is 
momentous seems as a rule to have no 
interest for the people. The masses 
discuss nothing. Events pass over 
them “ like a summer cloud.” A gene- 
ration fitted to advance their country’s 
greatness must first be quickened to 
some understanding of what that great- 
ness is and whence it arose. Some 
interest in her achievements, her tradi- 
tions, her institutions, must first be 
kindled in them. At the present time, 
a general blankness of vision and dead- 
ness to important issues are signs that 
promise little for the future. I cannot 
think it a fact of very cheerful augury, 
that in moments of a thrilling historic 
crisis, when it might have becn supposed 
that every adult brain in the land would 
be touched to something of solemnity 
at thought of the national peril, one 
could have seen the young manhood of 
the country trooping in its thousands 
to fleet the time in rapt and excited con- 
templation of a kicking-game. That 
argues no depravity and is better than 
the recreations of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre because anything is better than 
cruelty; but if the one showed a moral 
decadence, the other seems in the cir- 
cumstance to betoken a considerable 
puerility of mind, and it may be ques- 
tioned which, in the long run, is the 
more inimical to empire. Athleticism 
has possibly served some useful ends, 
but the worship of muscle has gone 
quite far enough and it is about time 
the brain had its turn. If foreign na- 
tions are anywhere outpacing us, they 
are outpacing us by dint of qualities 
which, in homely phrase, have less to 
do with the length of a man’s legs than 
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with the length of his head. To 
amplify the mental prospect of the 
multitude is to vivify their whole ex- 
istence, with results favorable to affec- 
tive citizenship and of good omen for 
the commonwealth. But ignorance of 
all the larger thoughts of the world 
will in the end weaken the stroke of the 
hammer and dull the edge of the blade. 
I would entreat those amongst us who 
aspire to the name of patriot to regard 
as the supreme imperial task of our 


time the raising of popular intel- 
ligence; the raising of it to a level at 
which it may be fitted to act its part 
in the difficult days which perhaps are 
drawing near. But I would also warn 
them, that little progress can be ex- 
pected in this enterprise so long as its 
manifest and master instrument, which 
is literature, continues to receive at the 
hands of the State such contumelious 
usage as discredits it in the eyes of the 


people. : 


To Peter Newell: His «Alice ”’ 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


OME children there may be, who ne’er will know 
What friendly charm is absent from the Tale, 
And, as they turn the pages, shall not quail 
At this poor Alice you have altered so! 


Some, in this web of magic song and jest, 
Shall weave your woof of pictures, as they read 
And find her real—ah, it may be, indeed, 

That they shall learn to love your Alice best! 


But we grown-ups, who loved that other maid, 
(Sweetest of prigs, most lovable, most dear—) 
When we were children, cannot stay the tear 

Which falls for that poor Alice you betrayed ! 


Could you have wounded deeper, had you tried— 
You, who were wont to quicken and cajole? 
Ah, Alice lives! But this is on your soul: 

Our wistful, wondering childhood that has dicd! 
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The Book of the Season 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


OING up in the elevator, Chip- 

pendale found himself rubbing 

shoulders with Ruthven, who 
wasted a chill smile on him. The 
warmth of Chip’s salutation fell upon 
sensibilities equally unperceptive, for 
Ruthven was preoccupied, very pre- 
occupied. He always was. 

“Taking any vacation?” asked 
Chip, genially. 

“ Thinking something about it,” re- 
plied Ruthven, in a tone that tried to 
spell “ Reserve” in big letters. Chip 
never could read fine type. 

“ Old man in? ” queried Chip. 

Ruthven nodded, and watched him 
saunter inside the door marked “* Man- 
aging Editor—Private” (wide-open, 
however, to the breeze) with as much 
wonder as he had time for. 

“If I had been discharged from a 
paper, with as much plain talk as 
Whitall gave him/—” he thought, clos- 
ing behind himself the door marked 
“ Literary Editor,” which he would not 
have had open unless the building had 
been on fire. 

Mr. Whitall was leaning back in his 
chair, trying to support the heat, of 
which there was no trace in his “‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. Chippendale.” Had it 
been anyone belonging to the paper, 
he would have added a sharp “ What 
is it?” But Chippendale held him to 
the helpless obligation men feel toward 
a person they have once discharged. 
To be accurate, it was thrice, not once: 
but the last time had counted. 


“Good-morning,” said Chip, cor- 
dially. ‘“I—a—say, Mr. Whitall, 
there isn’t a place you could squeeze me 
in again, is there? something tem- 
porary, even?”’ 

Mr. Whitall shook his head. 

“No one going away on vacation? ” 
pleaded Chip. 

Was ever man more exasperating 
than this tall, reedy, cheery, clumsy 
ne’er-do-weel, who could always persist 
when he had better let alone, who always 
let alone when he had better persist, and 
who in every réle he had played had 
proven himself about as thorough- 
going and symmetrical a failure as this 
forlorn world ever sees? The worst 
thing about him was that he did not 
drink. The drunkard has his occa- 
sional moments of straightening up, 
perhaps his years of reform; but who 
ever heard of a reformed flibbertigib- 
bet? The former has morcover the evil 
virtue of his vice, in the form of a fev- 
erish inspiration that sometimes forces 
good fruit from barren ground. Chip- 
pendale, on the contrary, to habits 
which could be forgiven only to a 
genius, added the mental equipments of 
the merest hack. 

The “ Register ” had first employed 
him as a reporter, but he had a way of 
drifting off into inaccessibility for days 
at a time, with an important story 
hanging fire. Then they let him “ do 
the books ”*—those he ought not to do, 
leaving undone the books he ought to 
do. Then he was hastily shuffled on 
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from department to department, out of 
pity for what would happen if he were 
turned off, until the staff’s concerted 
sense of responsibility for anything so 
irresponsible suddenly wore out, and 
Chippendale was dropped. To break a 
thermometer, and stoop and patiently 
try to gather up the scattered mercury 
between thumb and finger, is faintly to 
approximate the difficulty of getting 
Chippendale down to a working basis— 
or any basis. So Whitall said: 

“Tm getting ready to take a vaca- 
tion myself, and am pretty busy,” 
pointedly rising. And then, miserably 
weakening: “ Aren’t you doing any- 
thing at all?” he asked. 

“No,” said Chip. “It’s rather 
rough on a man with a family.” 

Mr. Whitall bounded out of the 
swivel chair he had resumed. “ Good 
heavens, are you married?” he gasped. 
Yet why not? It would be so exactly 
like Chip. The wonder was that he had 
not done it long enough ago to have a 
dozen children. 

“ Not just yet,” the other answered. 
“Y’m thinking seriously of it, though. 
There’s a Girl ”—and even he stopped. 

“ll step in and see Ruthven,” said 
Mr. Whitall, disgustedly. The dis- 
gust was for himself. “ He is going to 
take his family to the seashore next 
week.” 

“T don’t want money,” announced 
Chip, following him to Ruthven’s door 
——aware that a man on the eve of his 
vacation seldom has any to lend. “ But 
I do want work, and you can depend on 
me this time.” 

Men hate their predecessors as well as 
their successors. Ruthven despised 
Chip for a Bohemian, a poseur, a 
trifler, an incapable. Chip scorned 
Ruthven for a plodder, a tame family 
man, @ creature without ambition, who 
drew steady wages merely for being 

steady. He was not surprised to hear 
the other say that he had reviewed the 
books for two weeks ahead, and needed 


” 


no one in his place during his absence. 

“You might write the literary notes, 
I suppose,” Ruthven said, unwillingly. 
After all, why be a dog in the manger? 
“There is almost nothing to review. 
The book of the season hasn’t ap- 
peared.” 

“Tt hasn’t? ” Chip’s eyes opened on 
Ruthven so wide that the managing 
editor’s opened too. “ How about ‘ The 
Redwood Papers’? But you are so 
forehanded, perhaps you have already 
reviewed them, though I haven’t seen 
any notice.” 

“No,” said Ruthven. 

“You have read the ‘ Spectator’s’ 
critique, of coursc; and what the 
‘ Academy ” and ‘ Atheneum’ say? It 
isn’t often all those big guns unite on 
a book.” 

“TI know.” A certain stiffness was 
apparent in Ruthven’s voice. “I don’t 
take those London journals for oraclcs, 
by any means. [’ll notice the book my- 
self when I come back. There’s a 
‘Secret History of Four Presidential 
Campaigns’ you can do, if you like. I 
guess that will keep you busy.” For 
the life of him, he could not repress 
some such remark. “ It’s an important 
work, though mortally dull. Perhaps 
you had better give it to an expert. If 
not, Conway ”—the political editor— 
“can give you some valuable data and 
tell you what authoritics to consult.” 

Even as he uttered the words he knew 
well that that was not the way Chippen- 
dale reviewed books. As he hurried out 
of the building, another thought gave 
him pause. A new paper, “The Cycle,” 
had been started in a neighboring city; 
a journal somewhat sensational in its 
methods, but paying such extravagant 
salaries that he, Ruthven, had sent in 
a letter applying for the literary edi- 
torship. There was scarcely any hope 
—yet, Heaven send that Chippendale 
do those literary notes in some decent 
shape! 

For Chip, however, there were no 
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misgivings. His was not a morbid 
nature, and he was not inclined to brood 
bitterly on the fact that he owed this 
small bonanza to charity rather than 
merit. He went whistling down in the 
elevator, where he providentially met a 
reporter whom he knew and who lent 
him some money until Friday. “ ll 
draw my pay then,” said Chip, regally, 
and went home and thought glorious 
thoughts about the Girl. 

“If ever a man needed to undergo 
an operation for New England con- 
science, it’s Ruthie,” he murmured, 
meditatively, next day, curiously ex- 
amining the immaculately neat desk, 
full of labelled pigeon-holes and classi- 
fied clippings, to which he had fallen 
heir. “ Might think he expected to be 
drowned in bathing!” 

The humor of it so struck him, and 
there were so many books to be dipped 
into (instead of the secret campaign 
history), and old acquaintances to be 
visited in their offices, that he accom- 
plished very little the first two days. 

The third day he tried to write the 
literary notes, when what he really 
wanted to do (next to nothing) was a 
critique of “The Redwood Papers.” 
Whole sentences, phrases, even para- 
graphs of the prohibited article sang 
importunately in his brain. He who is 
pulled in two directions usually gets 
nowhere, so his writing-pad was blank 
at the time a girlish voice inquired from 
the doorway: 

“Is Mr. Ruthven away? ”—a thing 
she might have known, from the door 
being open—and Chip turned, with a 
heaving at the heart, to greet Arlette 
Hunter. 

The slightness of their acquaintance 
was shown by the fact that she called 
him Mr. Chip, under the impression 
that it was his whole name. Few people 
thought him worth the three syllables ; 
as for his forename, it was John Wes- 
ley, which was clearly impossible. An 
even greater gulf of impossibility 


seemed to separate him from Arlette 
Hunter, and none knew it better than 
he. But the moth pretends to toy with 
the star; and he had long ago decided 
that if there were a Girl—and here he 
always stopped. She was tall and 
straight and magnificent; her great 
brown eyes were well-springs of tender- 
ness and fire, and brimming vitality ; 
and she had Talent—the thing Chip 
and his little would-be Bohemian clique 
talked and swaggered about and in 
their secret souls nearly cried for. 
Altogether, not a girl to be tied down 
to keeping a boarding-house and a 
shiftless man, and Chip mostly had the 
grace to keep away from her. That 
such as she should suffer from the dull 
season ! 

“ Mr. Ruthven lets me review a book 
now and then,” she said, in a business- 
like way, “ and it helps along.” 

Chip walked over to the book-case to 
hide his face. Heavens, was he really 
in love, to feel this passion of pity and 
indignation, this overwhelming sense of 
helplessness and homesickness? Well, 
it would be just—his luck. With 
trembling fingers he pulled down a book 
from the shelves. “Could you do this 
‘Secret History of Four Presidential 
Campaigns’ here, and right away?” 
he asked. ‘‘ There’s some rush.” 

“ Certainly,” said the girl. In fifty- 
nine seconds her hat was off and her 
chair drawn up to the table. In sixty 
she was deep in the book. This it was 
to have executive ability. 

“J suppose you are aware I don’t 
know a thing about politics,” she 
said; “but if you are satisfied, I am.” 

Then she began writing steadily, 
without a glance away from her work. 
Chippendale had scarcely bargained 
for this, but it invested her with the 
greater awe. It seemed as if she were 
writing on his heart with that relent- 
less, persistent little pencil. Writing 
all sorts of things: “ Thou art weighed 
and found wanting.” ‘Cast out the 
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unprofitable servant; there shall be 
weeping.” Then his slender stock of 
Scriptural quotations gave out, and she 
seemed to be writing other lines, like 
‘“‘ Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 
“She walks in beauty like the night ” 
—were they from the same poem, or 
not? Chip’s memory was like the rest 
of him. Writing all things sweet, and 
soft, and pleading, and grave, and 
lofty, summoning him to do something, 
be something—as if he could! 

“Oh, stop it!” he burst out. 

The girl raised her head, amazed. 

“It’s six o'clock,” he amended, 
stumblingly, “ and you must want your 
dinner.” 

“JT can do without dinner,” said 
Arlette, smiling. ‘ You said there was 
a rush for this.” 

““ Oh—yes,”” remembering too late a 
golden rule of Montaigne’s. “ But 
you can’t starve.” 

He went outside to the telephone. 
When the messenger from the corner 
restaurant appeared at the end of the 
corridor, bearing a tray, he nearly 
hugged himself. ‘Chip, you have 
almost human intelligence sometimes,” 
he murmured. ‘“ Well, I can’t starve 
either,” to Miss Hunter’s demurrer, 
“except when I have to. And I also 
am too busy to leave.” 

He and the girl who he knew would 
have refused to go out to dinner with 
him had a jolly picknicky lunch 
together, after which she went back to 
her writing, which was finished all too 
soon. “I always get things done on 
time,” she said, simply. 

“TI wish I did,” said Chip. “I wish 
—everything. I never did anything, 
was anything, from the time when by 
some Almighty mistake I was created. 
But I have suffered everything. 
People think I don’t care, but I do.” 

“Do you care enough?” asked 
Arlette, keenly, yet sweetly. Then— 
“Mr. Chip, you don’t—drink, do 
you? ” slipping over the sinister word. 


Chip shook his head. “My prin- 
ciples were always for it,” he said, 
bitterly, “ but my stomach was against 
it.” f 


“Then you can do good work if you 
try,” said Arlette, with conviction. 
“ Prove yourself a liar!” 

“TI don’t need to,” said Chip. But 
he looked happier. He was taking his 
hat to escort Arlette, and she had not 
forbidden him. At the office door he 
stopped. 

“We don’t pay till Friday,” he said, 
slowly. “Would it—could I—oh, 
Miss Hunter, I know so cruelly well 
what it is to be hard up, that I can’t 
bear to think of a woman knowing 
it!” 

Arlette looked at him. In her heart 
was that warm impulse to hug him 
which women will feel for men they 
never could love. “ But things haven’t 
come to that,” she said, gently. “If 
they had, I would take it and thank 
you, Mr. Chippendale.” For he had 
asked her to call him by his full name. 

After leaving Arlette’s door Chip 
hardly knew what he was walking on, 
but thought it must be a dead past. 
The mercury was fast rising in his 
veins. She had not only let him take 
her home, but she had asked him in, 
and, best of all,he had had the strength 
to refuse. The surging emotions which 
were storming his heart rose and filled 
his head with that stinging exhilara- 
tion, that indescribable consciousness of 
power and thirst for expression, which 
writers inadequately call inspiration. 
The mercury was bubbling now till it 
seemed as though the tube would crack. 
What a time, if Ruthven had not other- 
wise decreed, to review “ The Redwood 
Papers!” Then— 

“By Jove, I’ve got to, now!” he 
thought, brought up short by a neg- 
lected consequence. Making a dash for 
a telegraph office, he sent Ruthven the 
following despatch: 

“Hist. Pres. Campaigns done by 
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expert. Must review Redwood Pa- 
pers.—Chippendale.” 

It was a pure oversight that Ruth- 
ven, sourly smiling, had to pay for the 
telegram, for Chip still had most of the 
money the reporter had lent him. Only 
the price of next day’s breakfast was 
left, however, when he reached home 
that evening, a big blue plush photo- 
graph album clasped in his arms, and 
a cheap two-story table promised for 
“the first delivery to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“If she ever knows anything about 
’em she’ll say it was economical to get 
em together gradually,” murmured 
Chip, fondly hugging the album. 

The next day the whole editorial 
force was asking, “ Why, is Ruthven 
back?” for the office door was rigor- 
ously closed. When they realized who 
was inside, working with feverish in- 
dustry, correcting, destroying, recom- 
mencing, not leaving for dinner 
(though for that there were several 
reasons), unresponsive to stray visitors, 
they said the age of miracles had re- 
turned. 

The second day he was working the 
same way, until Arlette Hunter stopped 
in for the silver pencil she had for- 
gotten. ‘ What industry!” she said, 
with kind shining eyes that added fuel 
to Chip’s fire; and would have gone at 
once, but he called her back. 

“Tm writing the review of my life 
time,” he said, excitedly. ‘I’ve been 
two days at it, and it’s nearly two miles 
long, but really, ‘The Redwood Papers’ 
are worth it. TThey’re considered in 
England the book of the season. Don’t 
you like them? ” 

Arlette blushed faintly. “ I’m—not 
—sure,” she said, not quite naturally. 

“Great Scott! Excuse me, but you 
can’t have read them! Why, some of 


the poems got me walking up and down . 


the room, and the prose—here, just let 
me read you this one passage, and what 
I have said about it.” 


When he had read not merely one 
passage, but another, and with fresh 
enthusiasm yet another, Miss Hunter 
rose. ‘ Yes, they are good,” she said, 
quietly. Then, as his eyes expanded, 
“Very good,” she amended. “ And the 
review is worthy of them in every way. 
I always knew you could do good 
work.” 

“It’s you,” burst out Chip. “I owe 
you—as much as Redwood owes me.” 

Arlette left, rather hastily. 

At six o’clock a haggard young man 
wearily reached down an arm for his 
coat, which in an impetuous moment he 
had shed on the floor, rather feebly 
worked himself into it, jammed a 
shabby straw hat on a moist forehead, 
sent his copy up to the composing 
room, and locked up_ the office. 
“Ruthie may not like it,” he mur- 
mured, “but Ruthie hadn’t read the 
book.” 

Then he crawled home. It was 
Friday, but he had forgotten to draw 
his pay—and, as a natural accompani- 
ment, to return the loan from his 
reportorial friend. 

Ruthven’s wife looked over his 
shoulder at the Sunday edition of ten 
days later. “ Isn’t that a new feature,” 
she asked,—* scareheads on a review? 
Why, Mr. Howe ”—the supplement 
editor—“ has given up the whole first 
page of the supplement to it!” 

Ruthven did not answer. He was 
deep in the review, while his wife read 
the huge letters which headed it: 


“ a GENIUS FROM THE BUSH ! 
HARKER REDWOOD, AUSTRALIAN, 
STARTLES THE WORLD! 

POEMS THAT STRIKE, JEUX D’ESPRIT 
THAT SCINTILLATE! 

More Brilliant than Kipling, more 
Versatile than Holmes, 

HE HAS BEEN MAKING A SENSATION IN 
ENGLAND, 

While The Register is the first Ameri- 
can Journal to discover him. 


Read These Poems.” 
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“Who is he, dear?” she asked. 
“ And why didn’t you review the book 
yourself, if it’s so important? ” 

“Wish I had. Though Chip hasn’t 
done it so badly, for him. The man? 
an Australian, or supposed to be. 
Englishmen suspect it’s just a pen- 
name of some well-known writer, 
because such work could only proceed 
from a practised hand.” 

“Why, that’s just what Mr. Chip- 
pendale says,” observed Mrs. Ruthven, 
still reading. “‘ Oh, here comes a crowd 
of the hotel people. What do they 
mean? ” 

Out of the group approaching, a 
spokesman stepped forth. ‘ We just 
wanted to congratulate you on that re- 
view, Mr. Ruthven,” he said, cordially. 
“ A splendid picce of work! As for the 
book, everyone in the house intends to 
buy it.” 

“Y’m glad I go back to work to- 
morrow,” said Ruthven, resignedly, 
afterward. “My face fairly aches 
with explanation. Poor Chip’s made 
a hit at last!” 

They realized this more fully the 
next day on the train. People before 
and behind them were talking of “‘ The 
Redwood Papers,” as if it were the first 
book printed since Adam, and the morn- 
ing edition of the “ Register” an- 
nounced that “Owing to the un- 
precedented demand for yesterday’s 
‘Register,’ containing our critic’s able 
review of ‘The Redwood Papers,’ the 
edition is now exhausted. A fresh edi- 
tion is in immediate preparation, and 
copics can be secured after to-day.” 

Ruthven and his wife both turned 
pale. ‘ Agnes,” he whispered, “ sup- 
pose Chip gets my job for this? ” 

More mail, it scemed, than he ever 
had received altogether in his life 
before, awaited him in his office. Chip 
was not there. On the table lay a small 
pile of neatly written pages—poor 
Arlette’s review of the “ Four Presi- 
dential Campaigns,” which Chip and 
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never remembered to send up to the 
composing-room, and which Ruthven 
never glanced at. His letters were 
almost all about “The Redwood 
Papers.” ‘Can you tell me where I 
can buy a copy—” began those from 
readers. ‘ Can you tell me who are the 
publishers—” began those from be- 
sieged booksellers. And Mr. Whitall 
strolled in with, “ Say, Ruthven, may I 
have ‘The Redwood Papers’ to look 
over? We will have to order yet an- 
other edition of Sunday’s paper, by the 
way.” 

Ruthven ran eyes and fingers along 
the upper bookshelves. Then he peered 
lower. Then he went down on his 
knees. ‘ Can’t find the book,” he said. 
He searched his desk—Chippendale, of 
course, had never closed it—and in a 
drawer found a book that made him 
look up suddenly. 

“ Where’s Chip?” he asked, in an 
altered voice. 

** Gone on one of his liquorless sprees, 
I fancy. Everyone has been after him, 
to congratulate him on his hit, but 
no one could find him. Is that the 
book? ” 

Ruthven passed it to him. “TI guess 
so,” he said, grimly. 

The other looked stupefied. “ You 
don’t mcan there aren’t—that ‘The 
Redwood Papers’ are—that we've 
been sold? * His voice quavered away 
into space at the thought of the edi- 
tions that had also been sold. 

‘Well, when I find a rhyming dic- 
tionary in a desk where a man has been 
writing a review of wonderful poems no 
one ever heard of before, and also find 
occasional experimental lines of those 
same poems scribbled on the mar- 
gins—” exhibiting them, and not con- 
cluding. 

“ But—Chip!” protested Whitall. 
“You know as well as I that those frag- 
ments he quoted—impudent brat !— 
had the real ring to them. And you 
yourself, when he spoke of the paper 
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acted as though you had heard of 
them.” 

“Well, what am I a literary editor 
for? ” asked the goaded critic. ‘‘ When 
the review came out, didn’t you too, 
and everyone else, act as though you 
knew all about the book? ” 

“Yes, yes,” owned the managing 
editor, dejectedly. “But oh, the 
apologies that have got to be made— 
think of them!” The man whom the 
world would credit with that article did 
so. ‘ And the explanations! and letters 
to be answered! An old conservative 
paper like this! If I could once see 
John Wesley Chippendale! ” 

No one did see Chippendale, however. 
He sat in his unknown lodging-house, 
with his elbows on the two-story table, 
and wondered whether he should write 
to Arlette Hunter. 

* Guess I’ve done writing enough for 
a while,” he mused. By some instinct 
his vagrant’s soul knew that hers was 
one of those gentle, unforgiving 
natures which men may not lightly 
play with. “ She saw through it all— 
I could tell, but was too excited to care. 
And the temptation was too strong, and 
the hoax—good Lord, who could resist 
it? and the poems simply had to come 
out.” 

A moment’s silence fell, before— 

“ The flower—the only flower of my 
life,” he said, slowly. ‘* The first and 
last. What do they care?” roughly. 
“ Heavens, I wish I could drink!” 

For, instead, he was crying, and that 
hurts a man, even a Chip. 
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The proprietor of “ The Cycle,” the 
sensational journal previously alluded 
to, sought out the managing editor 
with a letter. 

«“ [ve found a man to do the books,” 
he said. ‘‘Name’s Ruthven, at pres- 
ent on ‘ The Register.’ He wrote ap- 
plying for the position some time ago, 
but I overlooked the letter.” 

“‘ Why, he must have written that re- 
view of ‘The Redwood Papers’ that 
made such astir. The book was a fake, 
you know.” 

“That’s why we want him,” said 
‘The Cycle’s’ owner, sententiously. 
“The man who could do that could do 
anything. I’ve engaged him. You 
had better also answer this Ietter from 
a fellow named Chippendale, applying 
for the same job. Turn him down 
gently, for he scems to be in straits.” 

Accordingly, with a suddenness 
which turned his brain giddy, Ruthven 
found himself installed as literary edi- 
tor of ‘* The Cycle” at a salary which 
converted him to the belief, which he 
had ofttimes questioned in his sorrow- 
ing secret soul, that conscientious plod- 
ding pays in the end. Arlette Hunter 
was given his place on “* The Register,” 
and Chippendale said hcartily it was 
the best thing in the world. He said 
the same, though less heartily, when she 
never answered his note of congratu- 
lation. 

“ Next best, I mean, to ‘ The Red- 
wood Papers,’” he added with a flash 
of stubborn satisfaction. 

As has been demonstrated, his was 
a nature wholly irresponsible. 


A Difference of Opinion 


BY WILLIAM 7. LAMPTON 


HE Poet in his attic wrote 
A verse, and murmured: “ Blood!” 
And when it reached the Editor, 
He snorted right out: “ Mud!” 


‘True 


Br TOM 


HE two laurel wreaths sat swing- 
ing idly by the roadside that led 
to the House of Fame. 

“ Tt js inevitable,” said the first laurel 
wreath, “ that in the course of time we 
shall both of us rest upon the brow of 
the most deserving.” 

“ Too true,” said the second laurel 
wreath. “ And I cannot help but won- 
der who they will be. Here comes a 
modern poet. Brother, do you feel an 
impulse to spring upon his brow? ” 

“No. I cannot say that I do. His 
hair is of the usual poetical length, he 
has the poet’s rapt look, yet he is not 
the real thing. I shall Jet him pass.” 

“ Well, then, here comes a magnate. 
Surely he is deserving of our considera- 
tion. His name is a household word. 
A list of his public benefactions would 
fill a long column. What say you? 
Shall we not give him a trial?” 

“ Never! To-morrow he will be for- 
gotten. Besides, he is not entitled to 
consideration. He is in reality only a 
high-class robber.” 


Fame 
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“ Well then, here comes a modern 
authoress. Thousands upon thousands 
have eagerly waited to read her next 
book. See her confident air. Has she 
no claim upon us? ” 

The first laurel wreath rustled in in- 
dignation and replied: 

“ How can you? She is here for a 
day and gone to-morrow. We are not 
for her.” 

“But surely we have a mission. 
Surely there must be some one—” 

The first laurel wreath uttered an 
exclamation. “ Sec!’ he cried. “ They 
come! They come at last, those whom 
we have been expecting. Brother, pre- 
pare yourself. In a moment now we 
shall be reposing upon the twin brows 
of those whose fame shall indeed be 
lasting.” 

The second laurel wreath trembled 
with anticipatory excitement. 

“ Who are they? ” he exclaimed. 

“Don’t you see? They are the two 
best advertisement writers of the pres- 
ent day!” 


The Quatrain 


OUR lines with but a single thought, 
Or maybe without any, 
Two rhymes that render one distraught — 
A poem for a penny. 


The Bishop’s Carriage 


.BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 


HERE I was seated in a box all 

alone—Miss Nancy Olden, by 

courtesy of the management, come 
to listen to the leading lady sing coon- 
songs, that I might add her to my col- 
lection of take-offs. 

She’s a fat leading lady, very fair 
and nearly fifty, I guess. But she’s 
got a rollicking, husky voice in her fat 
throat that’s sung the dollars down 
deep into her pockets. They say she’s 
planted them deeper still—in the foun- 
dations of apartment houses—and 
that now she’s the richest roly-poly on 
the Rialto. 

Do you know, Maggie darlin’, what 
I was saying to myself there in the 
box, while I watched the stage and 
waited for Obermuller? He said he’d 
drop in later, perhaps. 

“Nance,” I said, “I kind of fancy 
that’ apartment sort of idea myself. 
They tell you, Nancy, that when you’ve 
got the artistic temperament, that 
that’s all you'll ever have. But there’s 
a chance—one in a hundred—for a 
body to get that temperament mixed 
with a business instinct. It doesn’t 
often happen. But when it does the 
result is—dollars. It may be, Nance 
—I shrewdly suspect it is a fact that 
you’ve got that marvelous mixture. 
Your early successes, Miss Olden, in 
another profession that I needn’t name, 
would encourage the idea that you’re 
not all heart and no head. I think, 
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Nance, I shall have you mimic the ar- 
tists during working hours and the 
business men when you’re at play. I 
fancy apartment houses. They ap- 
peal to me. We'll call one ‘The 
Nancy ” and another ‘ Olden Hall’ and 
another . .. ” 

“ What’ll I call the third apartment 
house, Mr. O.? ” I asked aloud, as I 
heard the rings on the portiére behind 
me click. 

He didn’t answer. 

Without turning my head I repeated 
the question. 

And yet—suddenly—before he 
could have answered I knew something 
was wrong. 

I turned. And in that moment a 
man took the seat beside me and an- 
other stood facing me, with his back 
against the portiéres. 

“Miss Olden? ”’ the man beside me 
asked. 

6 Yes.” 

“Nance Olden, the mimic, who en- 
tertains at private houses? ” 

I nodded. 

“You—you were at Mrs. Paul 
Gates’ just a week ago, and you gave 
your specialties there? ” 

“ Yes— yes, what is it you want? ” 

He was a little man, but very muscu- 
lar. I could note the play of his mus- 
cles even in the slight motion he made 
as he turned his body so as to get be- 
tween me and the audience, while he 
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leaned toward me, watching me in- 
tently with his small, quick blue eyes. 

“We don’t want to maké any scene 
here,” he said, very low. “ We want 
to do it up as quietly as we can. There 
might be some mistake, you know, and 
then you’d be sorry. So would we. I 
hope you’ll be reasonable and it’ll be all 
the better for you because—” 

“What are you talk—what—” I 
looked from him to the other fellow be- 
hind us. 

He leaned a bit further forward 
then, and pulling his coat partly open, 
he showed me a detective’s badge. And 
the other man quickly did the same. 

I sat back in my chair. The fat star 
on the stage, with her big mouth and 
big baby-face, was doing a cake-walk 
up and down close to the footlights, 
yelling the chorus of her song. 

T’ll never mimic that song, Mag, al- 
though I can see her and hear it as 
plain as though I'd listened and 
watched her all my life. But there’s 
no fun in it for me. I hate the very 
bars the orchestra plays before she be- 
gins to sing. I can’t bear even to think 
of the words. The whole of it is full 
of horrible things— it smells of the jail 
— it looks like stripes—it , 

“You're not going to faint? ” asked 
the man, moving closer to me. 

“Me? I never fainted in my life. 
it be Where is he now—Tom Dor- 
gan?” 

“Tom Dorgan!” 

“Yes. I was sure I saw him sail, 
but, of course, I was mistaken. He has 
sent you after me, has he? I can hardly 
believe it of Tom—even—even yet.” 

“J don’t know anything that con- 
nects you with Dorgan. If he was in 
with you on this, you’d better remem- 
ber before you say anything more that 
it’l] all be used against you.” 

The curtain had gone down and 
gone up again. I was watching the 
star. She had such a boyish way of 
nodding her head, instead of bowing 


after she waddles out to the center; 
and every time she wipes her lips with 
her lace handkerchief, as though she’d 
just taken one of the cocktails she 
makes in the play with all the skill of 
a bar-tender. I found myself doing 
the same thing—wiping my lips with 
that very same gesture, as though I 
had a fat, bare fore-arm like a rolling- 
pin—when all at once the thought 
came to me: “ You needn’t bother, Nan- 
cy. It’s all up. You won’t have any 
use for it all.” 

“ Just what is the charge? ” I asked, 
turning to the man beside me. 

“Stealing a purse containing three 
hundred dollars from Mrs. Paul Gates’ 
house on the night of April 27.” 

* What!” 

It was Obermuller. He had pushed 
the curtains aside; the crashing of the 
orchestra had prevented our hearing 
the clatter of the rings. He had pushed 
by the man standing there, had come 
in and—he had heard. 

“Nance!” he cried. “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it.”” He turned in his 
quick way to the men. ‘“ What are 
your orders? ” 

“To take her to her flat and search 
it.” 

Obermuller came over to me then, 
and took my hand for a minute. “ It’s 
a pity they don’t know about the Gray 
rose diamond,” he whispered, helping 
me on with my jacket. ‘They'd see 
how silly this little three-hundred dol- 
lar business is. . . . Brace up, 
Nance Olden!” 

Oh, Mag, Mag, to hear a man like 
that talk to you as if you were his kind 
when you have the feel of the coarse 
prison stripes between your dry, shak- 
ing fingers, and the close prison smell is 
already poisoning your nostrils! 

“I don’t see,” my voice shook, “ how 
you can believe—in me.” 

“Don’t you?” he laughed. ‘'That’s 
easy. You’ve got brains, Nance, and 
the most imbecile thing you could do 
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just now, when your foot is already on 
the ladder, would be just this—to get 
off in order to pick up a trinket out of 
the mud when there’s a fortune up at 
the top waiting for you. Clever peo- 
ple don’t do asinine things. And other 
clever people know that they don’t. 
You’re clever, but so am I—in my 
weak, small way. Come along, little 
girl.” 

He pulled my hand in his arm and 
we walked out, followed by the two 
men. 

Oh, no! It was all very quiet and 
looked just like a little theater party 
that had an early supper engagement. 
Obermuller nodded to the manager out 
in the deserted lobby, who stopped us 
and asked me what I thought of the 
star. 

You’ll think me mad, Mag. Those 
fellows with the badges were sure I 
was, but Obermuller’s eyes only 
twinkled, and the manager’s grin grew 
broad when, catching up the end of 
my skirt and cake-walking up and 
down, I sang under my breath that 
coon-song that was trailing over and 
over through my head. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” whispered the 
manager hoarsely, clapping his hands 
softly. - 

I gave one of those quick, funny boy- 
ish nods the star inside affects and 
wiped my lips with my handkerchief. 

That brought down the house. Even 
the biggest fellow with the badge 
giggled recognizingly, and then put 
his hand quickly in front of his mouth 
and tried to look severe and official. 

The color had come back to Ober- 
muller’s face; it was worth dancing for 
—that. 

Be patient, Mag, I'll tell you. 

There wasn’t room in the coupé 
waiting out in front but for two. So 
Obermuller couldn’t come in it. But 
he put me in—Mag, dear, dear Mag 
—he put me in as if I was a lady —not 
like Gray; a real one. A thing like 


that counts when two detectives are 
watching. It counted afterward in the 
way they treated me. 

The big man climbed up on the seat 
with the driver. The blue-cyed fellow 
got in and sat beside me, closing the 
door. 

“ll be out there almost as soon as 
you are,” Obermuller said, standing a 
moment beside the lowered window. 

“You good fellow!” I said, and 
then, trying to laugh, “ Pll do as much 
for you some day.” 

He shook his fist laughingly at me, 
and I waved my hand as we drove off. 

* You know, Miss, there may be some 
mistake about this,” said the man next 
to me, “ and—” 

“Yes, there may be. In fact, there 
is.”” : 

*T’m sure I’ll be very glad if it is a 
mistake. They do happen—though 
not often. You spoke of Dorgan—” 

“Did I?” 

“Yes, Tom Dorgan, who busted out 
of Sing Sing the other day.” 

“Surely you’re mistaken,” I said, 
smiling right into his blue eyes. “ The 
Tom Dorgan I mentioned is a sleight- 
of-hand performer at the Vaudeville. 
Ever see him? ” 

“ N—no.” 

“ Clever fellow. You ought to. Per- 
haps you don’t recognize him under 
that name. On the bills he’s Professor 
Haughwout. Stage people have so 
many names, you know.” 

“Yes, so have—some other peo- 

le.” 

I laughed, and he grinned back at 
me. 

‘“* Now that’s mean of you,” I said; 
“T never had but one. It was all I 
needed.” 

It flashed through me then what a 
thing like this might do to a name. 
You know, Mag, every bit of recog- 
nition an actress steals from the world 
is so much capital. It isn’t like the old 
graft when you had to begin new every 
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time you took up a piece of work. And 
your name—the name the world knows 
—and its knowing it makes it worth 
having like everything,—that name 
is the sum of every scheme you’ve 
planned, of every time you’ve got away 
with the goods, of every laugh you’ve 
lifted, of every bit of cleverness you’ve 
thought out and embodied, of every- 
thing that’s in you, of everything you 
are. 

But I didn’t dare think long of this. 
I turned to him. “ Tell me about this 
charge,” I said. ‘“ Where was the 
purse? Whose was it? And why 
haven’t they missed it till after a 

week?” 

“ They missed it all right that night, 
but Mrs. Gates wanted it kept quiet till 
the servants had been shadowed and it 
was positively proved that they hadn’t 
got away with it.” 

“ And then she thought of me? ” 

“ And then she thought of you.” 

“JT wonder why? ” 

“< Because you were the only person 
in that room except Mrs. Gates, the 
lady who lost the purse, Mrs. Ramsay, 
and—eh?” 

‘“ N—nothing. Mrs. Ramsay, you 
said?” 

66 Yes.” 

“Not Mrs. Edward Ramsay, of 
Philadelphia? ” 

“Oh, you know the name? ” 

“ Oh, yes I know it.” 

“It was printed, you know, in gold 
lettering on the inside flap and—” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“ Well, it was, and it contained three 
hundred dollars, Mrs. Ramsay says. 

She had slipped it under the fold of 
the spread at the top of the bed in the 
room where you took off your things in 
Mrs. Gates’ presence, and put them on 
again when no onc else was there.” 

“ And you mean to tell me that this 
is all,’ I raged at him. “ That every 
bit of evidence you have to warrant 
your treating an innocent girl like—” 


“ You didn’t behave like a very in- 
nocent girl, if you'll remember,” he 
said, dryly, “when I first came into 
the box. In fact, if that fellow hadn’t 
just come in then I believe you'd ’a 
confessed the whole job. 

*Tain’t too late,” he added. 

I didn’t answer. I put my head back 
against the cushions and closed my 
eyes. I could feel the scrutiny of his 
blue eyes on my naked face—your 
face is so unprotected with the eyes 
closed; like a fort whose battery is 
withdrawn. But I was tired—it tires 
you when you care. A year ago, Mag, 
this sort of thing—the risk, the near- 
ness to danger, the chances one way or 
the other would have intoxicated me. 
I used to feel as though I was dancing 
on a volcano and daring it to explode. 
The more twistings and turnings there 
were to the labyrinth, the greater glory 
it was to get out. Maggie darlin’, 
you have before you a mournful spec- 
tacle—the degeneration of Nancy 
Olden. It isn’t that she’s lost courage. 
It’s only that she used to be able to 
think of only one thing, and now—. 
What do you suppose it is, Mag? If 
you know, don’t you dare to tell me. 

When we got to the flat Obermuller 
was already there. At the door I pulled 
out my key and opened it with a flour- 
ish. 

“Won't you come in, gentlemen, 
and spend the evening? ” I asked. 

They followed me in. First to the 
parlor. The two fellows threw off their 
coats and searched that through and 
through—not a drawer did they miss, 
not a bit of furniture did they fail to 
move. Obermuller and I sat there guy- 
ing them as they pried about in their 
shirt-sleeves. That Trust business has 
taken the life out of him of late. All 
their tricks, all their squeezings, their 
cheatings, their bossing and bragging 
and bullying have got on to his nerves 
till he looks like a chained bear getting 
a drubbing. And he swears that they?re 
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in @ conspiracy to freeze him and a few 
others like him out; he believes there’s 
actually a paper in existence that 
would prove it. But this affair of the 
purse seemed to excite him till he be- 
haved like a bad schoolboy. 

And I? Well, Nance Olden was 
never far behind at the Cruelty when 
there was anything going on. We 
trailed after them, and when they’d 
finished with the bedrooms— yours and 
mine—lI asked the big fellow to come 
into the kitchen with Mr. O. and me, 
and I’d get up a lunch for us all. 

Mag, you should have seen Fred 
Obermuller with a big apron on him, 
dressing the salad while I was making 
sandwiches. The Cruelty taught me 
how to cook, even if it did teach me 
other things. You wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that the Trust had got him by 
the throat, and was choking the last 
breath out of him. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve that our salaries hadn’t been paid 
for three weeks, that our houses were 
dwindling every night, that— 

I was thinking about it all there in 
the back of my head, trying to see a 
way out of it—you know if there is 
such an agreement as Obermuller 
swears there is, it’s against the law— 
while we rattled on, the two of us, like 
a couple of children on a picnic, when 
I heard a crash behind me. 

The salad bowl had slipped from 
Obermuller’s fingers. He stood with 
his back turned to me, his eyes fixed 
upon that searching detective. 

But he wasn’t searching any more, 
Mag. He was standing still as a 
pointer that’s scented game. He had 
moved the lounge out from the wall, 
and there on the floor, spread open 
where it had fallen, lay a handsome 
elephant’s-skin purse, with gold cor- 
ners. From where I stood, Mag, I could 
read the plain gold lettering on the 
dark leather. I didn’t have to move. 
Tt was plain enough— quite plain, 

MRS. EDWARD RAMSAY 
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Hush, hush, Mag; if you take on so, 
how can I tell you the rest ? 

Obermuller got in front of me as I 
started to walk into the dining-room. 
I don’t know what his idea was. I 
don’t suppose he does exactly—if it 
wasn’t to spare me the sight of that 
damned thing. 

Oh, how I hated it, that purse! I 
hated it as if it had been something 
alive that could be glad of what it had 
done. I wished it was alive that I could 
tear and rend it and stamp on it and 
throw it in a fire, and drag it out again, 
with burned and bleeding nails, to tear 
it again and again. I wanted to fall 
on it and hide it; to push it far, far 
away out of sight; to stamp it down— 
down into the very bottom of the earth, 
where it could feel the hell it was mak- 
ing for me. 

But I only stood there, stupidly 
looking at it, having pushed past Ober- 
muller, as though I never wanted to see 
anything else. 

And then I heard that blue-eyed fel- 
low’s words. 

“ Well,” he said, pulling on his coat 
as though he’d done a good day’s work, 
“TI guess you’d just better come along 
with me.” 


XI 


“Don’t you think you'd better get 
out of this?” I asked Obermuller, as 
he came into the station a few minutes 
after I got there. 

6s No.” 

(T3 I do.”” 

* Because? ” 

“ Because it won’t do you any good 
to have your name mixed up with a 
thing like this.” 

“ But it might do you some good.” 

I didn’t answer for a minute after 
that. I sat in my chair, my eyes bent 
on the floor. I counted the cracks he- 
tween the chair and the floor of the 
office where the Chief was busy with 
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another case. I counted them six times, “Hush! But that’s bette. . . . 
back and forth, till my eyes were clear Tell me now—” 


and my voice was steady. 

“You’re awfully good,” I said, 
looking up at him as he stood by me. 
“You’re the best fellow I ever knew. 
I didn’t know men could be so good to 
women. . . . But you’d better go 
—please. It'll be bad enough when 
the papers get hold of this, without 
having them lump you in with a bad 
lot like me.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder and 
gave it a quick, little shake. ‘ Don’t 
say that about yourself. You’re not a 
bad lot.” 

‘“‘ But—you saw the purse.” 

“ Yes, I saw it. But it hasn’t proved 
anything to me but this: you’re inno- 
cent, Nance, or you’re crazy. If it’s the 
first, I want to stand by you, little girl. 
If it’s the second—Good God! I’ve got 
to stand by you harder than ever.” 

Can you sce me sitting there, Mag, 
in the bright, bare little room, with its 
electric lights, still in my white dress 
and big white hat, my pretty jacket 
fallen on the floor beside me? I could 
feel the sharp blue eyes of that detec- 
tive Morris feeding on my miserable 
face. But I could fecl, too, a warmth 
like wine poured into me from that big 
fellow’s voice. 

I put my hand up to him and he 
took it. “If I’m innocent and can 
prove it, Fred Obermuller, Pll get even 
with you for—for this.” 

“Do you want to do something for 
me now? ” 

66 Do I? ” 

“ Well, if you want to help me, don’t 
sit there looking like the criminal ghost 
of the girl I know.” 

The blood rushed to my face. 
Nance Olden, a sniveling coward. Me, 
showing the white fceather—me, 
whimpering like a whipped puppy— 
me— Nance Olden! 

“You know,” I smiled up at him, 
““T never did enjoy getting caught.” 


A buzzer sounded. The blue-eyed 
detective got up and came over to me. 
“Chief’s ready,” he said. “This way.” 

They stopped Obermuller at the 
door. But he pushed past them. 

“T want to say just a word to you, 
Chief,” he said. ‘‘ You remember me. 
I’m Obermuller, of the Vaudeville. If 
you'll send those fellows out and let 
me speak to you just a moment, I'll 
leave you alone with Miss Olden.” 

The Chief nodded to the blue-eyed 
detective, and he and the other fellow 
went out and shut the door behind 
them. 

“TI want simply to call your atten- 
tion to the absurdity and unreasonable- 
ness of this thing,” Obermuller said, 
leaning up against the Chief’s desk, 
while he threw out his left hand with 
that big open gesture of his, “ and to 
ask you to bear in mind, no matter what. 
appearances may be, that Miss Olden 
is the most talented girl on the stage 
to-day; that in a very short time she 
will be at the top; that just now she is 
not suffering for lack of money; that 
she’s not a high-roller, but a deter- 
mined, hard-working little grind, and 
that if she did feel like taking a 
plunge, she knows that she could get all 
she wants from me even—” 

“Even if you can’t pay salaries 
when they’re due, Obermuller.” The 
Chief grinned under his white mus- 
tache. 

“ Even though the Trust is pushing 
me to the wall; going to such lengths 
that they’re liable criminally as well as 
civilly, if I could only get my hands 
on proof of their rascality. It’s true 
I can’t pay salaries always when they’re 
due, but I can still raise a few hundred 
to help a friend. And Miss Olden is a 
friend of mine. If you can prove that 
she took this money, you prove only 
that she’s gone mad, but you don’t—” 

“ All right, Obermuller. You’re not 
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the lawyer for the defense. That’ll 

come later—if it does come. I’ll be 

glad to bear in mind all you've said, 
and much that you haven’t.” 

“Thank you. Good night. . 

I'll wait for you, Nance, outside.” 

“I’m going to ask you a lot of 
questions, Miss Olden,” the old chief 
said, when we were alone. “ Sit here, 
please. Morris tells me you’ve got 
more nerve than any woman that’s ever 
come before mie, so I needn’t bother to 
reassure you. You don’t look like a 
girl that’s easily frightened. I have 
heard how you danced in the lobby of 
the Manhattan, how you guyed him 

at your flat, and were getting lunch 
and having a regular picnic of a time 
when—” 

“‘ When he found that purse.” 

“Exactly. Now, why did you do 
all that? ” . 

“Why? Because I felt like it. I 
felt gay and excited and—” 

“ Not dreaming that that purse was 
sure to be found? ” 

“Not dreaming that there was such 
a purse in existence except from the 
detective’s say-so, and never fancying 
for an instant that it would be found in 
my flat.” 

“Hm!” He looked at me from 
under his heavy, wrinkled old lids. 
You don’t get nice eyes from looking 
on the nasty things in this world, 
Mag. 

“ Why,” I cried, “ what kind of a 
girl could cut up like that when she was 
on the every edge of discovery? ” 

“A very smart girl—an actress; a 
good one; a clever thief who’s used to 
bluffing—of course,” he added softly, 
“you won’t misunderstand me. I’m 
simply suggesting the different kinds 

of girl that could have done what you 
did. But, if you don’t mind, I’ll do the 
questioning. Nance Olden,” he turned 
suddenly on me, his manner changed 
and threatening, “ what has become of 
that three hundred dollars? ”” 


“ Mr. Chief, you know just as much 
about that as I do.” 

I threw up my head and looked him 
full in the face. It was over now—all 
the shivering and trembling and fear- 
ing. Nance Olden’s not a coward when 
she’s fighting for her freedom; and 
fighting alone without any sympathiz- 
ing friend to weaken her. 

He returned the look with interest. 
“T may know more,” he said, insinuat- 
ingly. 

“ Possibly,” I shrugged my shoul- 
ders. 

No, it wasn’t put on. There never 
yet was a man who bullied me that 
didn’t rouse the fighter in me. I swore 
to myself that this old thief-catcher 
shouldn’t rattle me. 

* Doesn’t it occur to you that under 
the circumstances a full confession 
might be the very best thing for you? 
I shouldn’t wonder if these people 
would be inclined to be lenient with you 
if you’d return the money. Doesn’t it 
occur—” 

“Tt might occur to me if I had any- 
thing to confess—about this purse.” 

“How long since you’ve seen Mrs. 
Edward Ramsay?” He rushed the 
question at me. 

I jumped. “ How do you know I’ve 
ever seen her? ” 

“I do know you have.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Thank you; neither do I believe 
you, which is more to the question. 
Come, answer the question; how long 
is it since you have seen the lady? ” 

I looked at him. And then I looked 
at my glove, and slowly pulled the 
fingers inside out, and then—then I 

giggled. Suddenly it came to me— 
that silly, little insane dodge of mine in 
the Bishop’s carriage that day ; the girl 
who had Jost her name; and the use all 
that affair might be to me if ever— 

“Tl tell you if you let me think a 
minute,” I said, sweetly. ‘ It—it 
must be all of fifteen months.” 
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“Ah! You see I did know that 
you’ve met the lady. If you’re wise 
you’ll draw deductions as to other 
things I know that you don’t think I 
do. . . . And where did you see 
her? ” 

“In her own home.” 

Called there,” he sneered, “alone?” 

“No,” I said, very gently. ‘I went 
there, to the best of my recollection, 
with the Bishop—yes, it was the 
Bishop, Bishop Van Wagenen.” 

“ Indeed!” 

I could see that he didn’t believe a 
word I was saying, which made me 
happily eager to tcll him more. 

“Yes, we drove up to the Square 
one afternoon in the Bishop’s carriage 
—the fat, plum-colored one, you 
know. We had tea there—at least, I 
did. I was to have spent the night, 
but—” 

“ That’s enough of that.” 

I chuckled. Yes, Mag Monahan, I 
was enjoying myself. I was having a 
run for my moncy, even if it was the 
last run I was to have. 

“So it’s fifteen months since you’ve 
seen Mrs. Ramsay, eh? ” 

6 Yes.” 

He turned on me witha roar. “ And 
yet it’s only a week since you saw her at 
Mrs. Gates’.” 

* Oh, no.” 

“No? Take care!” 

“That night at Mrs. Gates’ it was 
dark, you know, in the front room. I 
didn’t see Mrs. Ramsay that night. I 
didn’t know she was there at all till—” 

«TN? ” 

“ Till later I was told.” 

* Who told you? ” 

“Her husband.” 

‘He threw down his pencil. “ Look 
here, this is no lark, young woman, and 
you needn’t trouble yourself to weave 
any more fairy tales. Mr. Ramsay is 
in a—he’s very ill. His own wife 
hasn’t seen him since that night, so you 
see you’re lying uselessly.” 


“Really!” So Edward didn’t go 
back to Mrs. Gates’ that night. Tut! 
Tut! After his telephone message, 
too! 

“Now, assuming your innocence of 
the theft, Miss Olden, what is your 
theory; how do you account for the 
presence of that purse in your flat?” 

““ Now, you’ve hit the part of it that 
really puzzles me. How do you ac- 
count for it; what is your theory?” 

He got to his fect, pushing his chair 
back sharply. “My theory, if you 
want to know it, is that you stole the 
purse; that your friend Obermuller be- 
lieves you did; that you got away with 
the three hundred, or hid it away, 
and—” 

“ And what a stupid thief I must be, 
then, to leave the empty purse under 
my lounge!” 

“ How do you know it was empty?” 
he demanded, sharply. 

“You said so. . . . Well, you 
gave me to understand that it was, 
then. What difference does it make? 
It would be a still stupider thief who'd 
leave a full purse instead of an empty 
one under his own lounge.” 

“Yes; and you’re not stupid, Miss 
Olden.” 

“Thank you. I’m sorry I can’t say 
as much for you.” 

I couldn’t help it. He was such a 
stupid. The idea of telling me that 
Fred Obermuller believed me guilty! 
The idea of thinking me such a fool as 
to believe that! Such men as that make 
criminals. They’re so fat-witted you 
positively ache—they so tempt you to 
pull the wool over their eyes. Oh, 
Mag, if the Lord had only made men 
cleverer, there’d be fewer Nancy Ol- 
dens. 

The Chief blew a blast at his spcak- 
ing-tube that made his purple cheeks 
seem about to burst. My shoulders 
shook as I watched him, he was so 
wrathy. 

And I was still laughing when I fol- 
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lowed the detective out into the wait- 
ing-room, where Obermuller was pac- 
ing the floor. At the sight of my smil- 
ing face he came rushing to me. 

* Nance! ” he cried. 

“ Orders are, Morris,” came in a bel- 
low from the Chief at his door, “ that 
no further communication be allowed 
between the prisoner and—” 

Phew! All the pertness leaked out 
of me. Qh, Mag, I don’t like that 
word. It stings—it binds— it cuts. 

I don’t know what I looked like then; 
I wasn’t thinking of me. I was watch- 
ing Obermuller’s face. It seemed to 
grow old and thin and haggard before 
my eyes, as the blood drained out of it. 
He turned with an exclamation to the 
Chief and— 

And just then there came a long 
ring at the telephone. 

Why did I stand there? Oh, Mag, 
when you’re on your way to the place 
I was bound for, when you know that 
before you'll set foot in this same 
bright little room again, the hounds in 
half a dozen cities will have scratched 
clean every hiding-place you’ve had, 
when your every act will be known and 
—and—oh, then, you wait, Mag, you 
wait for anything—anything in the 
world; even a telephone call that may 
only be bringing in another wretch like 
yourself ; bound, like yourself, for the 
Tombs. 

The Chief himself went to answer it. 

“Yes—what?” he growled. “Well, 
tell Long Distance to get busy. What’s 
that? St. Francis—that’s the jag 
ward, isn’t it? Who is it? Who? 
Ramsay!” 

I caught Obermuller’s hand. 

“T don’t hear you,” the Chief roared. 
“Oh— Yes? Yes, we’ve got the 
thief, but the money—no, we haven’t 
got the money. The deuce you say! 
Took it yourself? Out of your wife’s 
purse—yes. . . . Yes. But we've 
got the— What? Don’t remember 
where you—” 
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“Steady, Nance,” whispered Ober- 
muller grabbing my other hand. 

I tried to stand steady, but every- 
thing swayed and I couldn’t hear the 
rest of what the Chief was saying, 
though all my life seemed condensed 
into a listening. But I did hear when 
he jammed the receiver on the hook and 
faced us. 

“Well, they’ve got the money. 
Ramsay took the purse himself, think- 
ing it wasn’t safe there under the 
spread where any servant might be 
tempted who chanced to uncover it. 
You'll admit the thing looked shady. 
The reason Mrs. Ramsay didn’t know 
of it is because the old man’s just come 
to his senses in a hospital and been noti- 
fied that the purse was missing.” 

“ T want to apologize to you, Chief,” 
I mumbled. 

“ For thinking me stupid? 
were both—” 

“No, for thinking me not stupid. I 
am stupid—stupid—stupid. The old 
fellow I told you about, Mr. O., and the 
way I telephoned him out of the flat 
that night—it was—” 

‘* Ramsay!” 

I nodded, and then crumbled to the 
floor. 

It was then that they sent for you, 
Mag. 

Why didn’t I tell it straight at the 
first, you dear old Mag? Because I 
didn’t know the straight of it, then, 
myself. I was so heavy-witted I never 
once thought of Edward. He must 
have taken the bills out of the purse 
and then crammed them in his pocket 
while he was waiting there on the 
lounge and I was pretending to tele- 
phone and— 

But it’s best as it is——oh, so best! 
Think, Mag. Two people who knew 
her—-who knew her, mind—believed 
in Nancy Olden, in spite of appear- 
ances: Obermuller, while we were in the 
thick of it, and you, you dear girl, 
while I was telling you of it. 


Oh, we 
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XII 


When Obermuller sent for me I 
thought he wanted to see me about 
that play he’s writing in which I’m to 
star—when the pigs begin to fly. 

Funniest thing in the world about 
that man, Mag. He knows he can’t 
get bookings for any play on earth; 
that if he did they’d be canceled and 
any old excuse thrown at him, as soon 
as Tausig heard of it and could put on 
the screws. He knows that there isn’t 
an unwatched hole in theatrical America 
through which he can crawl and pull 
me and the play in after him. And yet 
he just can’t let go working on it. He 
loves it, Mag; he loves it as Molly 
loved that child of hers that kept her 
nursing it all the years of its life, and 
left her feeling that the world had been 
robbed of everything there was for a 
woman to do, when it died. 

Obermuller has told me all the plot. 
In fact, he’s worked it out on me. I 
know it as it is, as he wanted it to be, 
and as it’s going to be. He tells me 
he’s built it up about me; that it will 
fit me as never a comedy fitted a player 
yet, and that we'll make such a hit— 
the play and I together—that . . 

And then he remembers that there’s 
no chance; not the ghost of one; and 
he falls to swearing at the Trust. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. O.,” I said, 
as he began again when I came into his 
office, “ that it might be as well to quit 
cursing the syndicate till you’ve got 
something new to say or something 
different to rail about? It seems to me 
a man’s likely to get daffy if he keeps 
harping on—” 

“Oh, I’ve got it all right, Nance, 
be sure of that! I’ve got somcthing 
different to say of them and something 
new to swear about. They’ve done me 
up; that’s all. Just as they’ve fixed 
Iringer and Gaffney and Howison.” 

“Dell me.” 

He threw out his arms and then Ict 


them fall to his side. ‘ Oh, it’s easy,” 
he cried, “ so easy that I never thought 
of it. They’ve just bought the Vau- 
deville out of hand and served notice 
on me that when my lease expires next 
month they’ll not be able to renew it, 
‘unfortunately’! That’s all. No; 
not quite. In order to kill all hope of 
a new plan in me they’ve just let it get 
to be understood that any man or 
woman that works for Obermuller 
necdn’t come ’round to them at any fu- 
ture time.” 

“Phew! A black list.” 

“Not anything so tangible. It's 
just a hint, you know, but it works all 
right. It works like—” 

“What are you going to do; what 
can you do? ” 

“Shoot Tausig or myself, or both 
of us.” 

“* Nonsense! ”” 

“Yes, of course, it’s nonsense, or 
rather it’s only what I’d like to do. 

But that’s not the question. 
Never mind about me. It’s what are 
you going to do? ” 

He looked straight at me, waiting. 
But I didn’t answer. I was thinking. 

“You don’t realize, Nance, what 
those fellows are capable of. When 
Gaffney told me, before he gave up and 
went west, that there was a genuine 
signed conspiracy among them to 
crush out us independents, I laughed 
at him. ‘It’s a dream, Gaffney,’ I 
said. ‘ Forget it.’ ‘It’s no dream, 
as you'll find out when your turn comes 
in time,’ he shouted. ‘It’s a fact, and 
what’s more, Iringer once taxed Tau- 
sig to his face with it; told him he knew 
there was such a document in existence, 
signed by the great Tausig himself, 
by Heflinger, of the Pacific circuit ; by 
Dixon, of Chicago, and Weinstock, of 
New Orleans, binding themselves to 
force us fellows to the wall, and speci- 
fying the per cent. of profit each one 
of ’em should get on any increase of 
business; to blacklist every man and 
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woman that worked for us; to buy up 
our debts and even bring false attach- 
ments, when—’ ” 

“Now, wasn’t there enough real 
debts to satisfy ’em? They’re hard to 
please, if you haven’t creditors enough 
to suit ’em!”’ 

He looked grim, but he didn’t speak. 

‘I don’t believe it, anyway, Mr. O.; 
and ’tisn’t good for you to keep think- 
ing about just one thing. You'll land 
where Iringer did, if you don’t look 
out. How did he know about it, any- 
way?” 

“ There was a leak in Tausig’s of- 
fice. Iringer used to be in with them, 
and he had it from a clerk who—but 
never mind that. It’s the blacklisting 
I’m talking about now. Gray’s just 
been in to see me, to let me know that 
she quits at the end of the season. And 
his Lordship, too, of course. You’re 
not burdened with a contract, Nance. 
Perhaps you’d better think it over seri- 
ously for a day or two and decide if it 
wouldn’t be best—” 

“I don’t have to.” 

“ Nance!” he cried, jumping up, as 
though he’d been relieved of half his 
troubles. 

“J don’t have to think it over,” I 
went on, slowly, not looking at the 
hand he held out to me. “It doesn’t 
take long to know that when you’re be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, you'd 
better try the devil rather than be 
forced out into the wet.” 

“ What?—You don’t mean—” 

I knew he was looking at me incredu- 
lously, but I just wouldn’t meet his eye. 

““ My staying with you will do you 
no good; ” I was hurrying now to get 
it over with, “ and it would do me a lot 
of harm. I think you’re right, Mr. 
Obermuller; I’d better just go over to 
where it’s warm. Thcey’ll be glad to 
get me and—and, to tell the truth, P’ll 
be glad to get in with the syndicate, 
even if I can’t make as good terms as 
T might have by selling that contract, 


which—like the famous conspiracy 
you’re half mad about—never ex- 
isted.” 

He sat down on the edge of the desk. 
I caught one glimpse of his face. It 
was black; that was enough for me. I 
turned to go. 

“ Ah, but it did, Miss Olden, it did!” 


he sneered. 


‘J won’t believe it on the word of a . 


man that’s been in the lunatic asylum 
ever since he lost his theater.” 

“ Perhaps you'll believe it on mine.” 

I jumped. “On yours!” 

“ Didn’t that little bully, when he 
lost his temper that day at the Van 
Twiller, when we had our last fight,— 
didn’t he pull a paper out of his box 
and shake it in my face, and—” 

“ But—you could have them ar- 
rested for conspiracy and—” 

“ And the proof of it could be de- 
stroyed and then—but I can’t see how 
this interests you.” 

“No—no,” I said, thoughtfully. 
“I only happened to lump it in with 
the contract we haven’t—you and I. 
And as there’s no contract, why there’s 
no need of my waiting till the end of 
the season.” 

“Do you mean to say you’d— 
you’d—” 

“STF *twere done, "twere better it’d 
be done quickly,’ I said, Macbethi- 
cally. 

He looked at me. Sitting there on 
his desk, his clenched fist on his knee, 
he looked for a moment as though he 
was about to fly at me. Then all of a 
sudden he slipped into his chair, leaned 
back and laughed. 

It wasn’t a pleasant laugh, Mag. 
No—wait. Let me tell you the rest. 

“You are so shrewd, Olden, so aw- 
fully shrewd! Your eye is so everlast- 
ingly out for the main chance, and 
you’re still so young that I predict a 
—a great future for you. I might 
even suggest that by cultivating Tau- 
sig personally —” 
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“ You needn’t.” 

“No, you’re right; I needn’t. You 
can discount any suggestion I might 
make. You just want to be the first to 
go over,eh? To get there before Gray 
does—to get all there is in it for the 
first rebel that Jays down his arms; not 
to come in late when submission is stale 
—and cheap. Don’t worry about 
terms, you poor little babe in the 
woods. Don’t—” His own words 
seemed to choke him. 

“ Don’t you think—” I began a bit 
unsteadily. 

“J think—oh, what a fool I’ve 
been!” 

That stiffened me. “So do I,” I 
said, cordially. ‘ It’s silly to fight the 
push, whatever it is, isn’t it? It’s only 
the cranks that get cocky and think 
they can upset the fellows on top. 
The thing to do is to find out which is 
the stronger—if you’re a better man 
than the other fellow, down him. If 
he’s the champion, enlist under him. 
But be in it. What’s the use of being 
a kicker all your life? You only let 
some one else come in for the soft things, 
while you stay outside and gnaw your 
finger-nails and plot and plan and 
starve. You spend your life hoping to 
live to-morrow, while the Tausigs are 
living high to-day. The thing to do is 
to be humble if you can’t be arrogant. 
If they’ve got you in the door, don’t 
curse, but placate them. Think of 
Gaffney herding sheep out in Nevada; 
of Iringer in the asylum; of Howi- 
son—” 

“ Admirable! Admirable!” he in- 
terrupted, sarcastically. ‘The only 
fault I have to find with your harangue 
is that you’ve misconceived my mean- 
ing entirely. But I necdn’t enlighten 
you. Good morning, Miss Olden— 
good by.” 

He turned to his desk and pulled out 
some papers. I knew he wasn’t so des- 
perately absorbed in them as he pre- 
tended to be. 


“ Won’t you shake hands,” I asked, 
“ and wish me luck? ” 

He put down his pen. His face 
was white and hard, but as he looked at 
me gradually it softened. 

“I suppose—TI suppose, I am a bit 
unreasonable just this minute,” he said, 
slowly. “Im hard hit and—and I 
don’t just know the way out. Still, I 
haven’t any right to—to expect more 
of you than there is in you, you poor 
little thing! It’s not your fault, but 
mine, that I’ve expected—Oh, for 
God’s sake— Nance— go, and leave me 
alone!” 

I had to take that with me to the 
Van Twiller, and it wasn’t pleasant. 
But Tausig received me with open 
arms. 

“Got tired of staying out in the 
cold—eh? ” he grinned. 

“I’m tired of vaudeville,” I an- 
swered. “ Can’t you give me a chance 
in a comedy? ” 

“Hm! Ambitious, ain’t you?” 

“Obermuller has a play all ready 
for me—written for me. He'd star 
me fast enough if he had the chance.” 

“ But he’ll never get the chance.” 

* Oh, I don’t know.” 

“But I do. He’s on the toboggan; 
that’s where they all get, my dear, 
when they get big-headed enough to 
fight us.” 

“But Obermuller’s not like the 
others. He’s not so easy. And he is 
so clever; why, the plot of that comedy 
is the bulliest thing—” 

“You’ve read it—you remember 
it?” 

“Oh, I know it by heart; my part 
of it. You see, he wouldn’t keep away 
from me while he was thinking of it. 
He kept consulting me about every- 
thing in it. In a way, we worked over 
it together.” 

The little man looked at me, slowly 
closing one eye. It is a habit of his 
when he’s going to do something par- 
ticularly nasty. 
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“Then, in a way, as you say, it is 
part yours.” 

“Hardly! Imagine Nance Olden 
writing a line of a play!” 

“ Still you—collaborated ; that’s the 
word. . . . I say, my dear, if I 
could read that comedy, and it was— 
half what you say it is, I might—. 
I don’t promise, mind—but I might 
let you have the part that was written 
for you and put the thing on. Has he 
drilled you any, eh? He was the best 
stage-manager we ever had before he 
got the notion of managing for himself 
—and ruining himself.” 

“ Well, he’s all that yet. Of course, 
he has told me, and we agreed how the 
thing should be done. As he’d write, 
you know, he’d read the thing over to 
me, and I—” 

“ Fine—fine! A reading from that 
fool Obermuller would be enough to 
open the eyes of a clever woman. I’d 
like to read that comedy — yes? ” 

“ But Obermuller ’d never—” 

But Olden might—” 

“ What? ” 

“ Dictate the plot to my secretary, 
Mason, in there,” he nodded his head 
back toward the inner room. “She 
could give him the plot and as much 
of her own part in full as she could 
remember. You know Mason. Used 
to be a newspaper man. Smart fellow, 
that, when he’s sober. He could piece 
out the holes— yes? ” 

I looked at him. The little beast 
sat there, slowly closing one eye and 
opening it again. He looked like an 
unhealthy little frog, with his bald 
head, his thin-lipped mouth, that 
laughed, while the wrinkles rayed away 
from his cold, sneering eyes that had 
no smile in them. 

““I—I wouldn’t like to make an 
enemy of a man like Obermuller, Mr. 
Tausig.” 

“Bah! Ain’t I told you he’s on the 
toboggan? ” 

“ But you never can tell with a man 


like that. Suppose he got into that 
combine with Heflinger and Dixon 
and Weinstock? ” 

“What’re you talking about? ” 

“ Well, it’s what I’ve heard.” 

“But Heflinger and Dixon and 
Weinstock are all in with us; who told 
you that fairy story? ” 

“ Obermuller himself.” 

The little fellow laughed. His is a 
creaky, almost silent little laugh; if a 
spider could laugh he’d laugh that way. 

“They’re fooling him a bunch or 
two. Never you mind Obermuller. 
He’s a dead one.” 

“Oh, he said that you thought they 
were in with you, but that nothing but 
a written agreement would hold men 
like that. And that you hadn’t got.” 

“Smart fellow, that Obermuller. 
He’d have been a good man to have in 
the business if it hadn’t been for those 
independent ideas he’s got. He’s 
right; it takes—” 

“So there is an agreement!” I 
shouted, in spite of myself, as I leaned 
forward. 

He sat back in his chair, or, rather, 
he let it swallow him again. 

“What business is that of yours? 
Stick to the business on hand. Get to 
work on that play with Mason inside. 
If it’s good, and we decide to put it 
on, we’ll pay you five hundred dollars 
down in addition to your salary. If 
it’s rot, you’ll have your salary weekly 
all the time you're at it, just the same 
as if you were working, till I can place 
you. In the meantime, keep your ears 
and eyes open and watch things, and 
your mouth shut. I’ll speak to Mason 
and he'll be ready for you to-morrow 
morning. Come ’round in the morn- 
ing; there’s nobody about then, and 
we want to keep this thing dark till it’s 
done. Obermuller mustn’t get any 
idea what we’re up to. . . . He 
don’t love you—no?—for shaking 
him? ” 

“He’s furious; wouldn’t even say 
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good by. I’m done for with him, any- 
way, I guess. But what could I do? ” 

“Nothing, my dear; nothing. 
You're a smart little girl,” he chuckled. 
“Ta-ta!” 


XUI 


Just what I’d been hoping for I 
don’t know, but I knew that my chance 
had come that morning. 

For a week I had been talking Ober- 
muller’s comedy to Mason, the secre- 
tary. In the evenings I stood about in 
the wings and watched the Van Twiller 
company in “ Brambles.” There was 
one fat réle in it that I just ached for, 
but I lost all that ache and found an- 
other, when I overheard two of the 
women talking about Obermuller and 
me one night. 

*% He found her and made her,” one 
of ’em said. “Just dug her out of 
the ground. See what he’s done for 
her; taught her every blessed thing 
she knows; wrote her mimicking mono- 
logues for her; gave her her chance, 
and—and now. Well, Tau- 
sig don’t pay salaries for nothing, and 
she gets hers regularly as I draw mine. 
What more I don’t know. But she 
hasn’t set foot on the stage yet under 


Tausig, and they say Obermuller—” . 


I didn’t get the rest of it, so I don’t 
know what they say about Obermuller. 
I only know what they’ve said to him 
about me. *Tisn’t hard to make men 
believe those things. But I had to 
stand it. What could Ido? I couldn’t 
tell Fred Obermuller that I was mak- 
ing over his play, soul and as much 
body as I could remember, to Tausig’s 
secretary. He’d have found that 
harder to believe than the other thing. 

It hasn’t been a very happy week for 
me, I can tell you, Maggie. But I for- 
got it all, every shiver and ache of it, 
when I came into the office that morn- 
ing, as usual, and found Mason alone. 

Not altogether alone. He had his 


bottle. And he had had it and others 
of the same family all the night be 
fore. The poor drunken wretch hadn’t 
been home at all. He was worse than 
he’d been that morning three days be- 
fore, when I had stood facing him and 
talking to him, while with my hands 
behind my back I was taking a wax im- 
pression of the lock of the desk ; and he 
as unconscious of it all as Tausig him- 
self. 

The last page I had dictated the day 
before, that he’d been transcribing 
from his notes, lay in front of him; the 
gas was still burning directly above 
him, and a shade he wore over his weak 
eyes had been knocked awry as his 
poor, old bald head went bumping 
down on the typewriter before him. 

The thing that favored me was 
Tausig’s distrust of everybody con- 
nected with him. He hates his part- 
ners only a bit less than he hates the 
men outside the Trust. The bigger 
and richer the syndicate grows, the 
more power and prosperity it has, the 
more he begrudges them their share of 
it; the more he wants it all for himself. 
He is madly suspicious of his clerks, 
and hires others to watch them, to spy 
upon them. He is continually moving 
his valuables from place to place; 
partly because he trusts no man; 
partly because he’s so deadly afraid 
his right hand will find out what his 
left is doing. He is a full partner 
of Braun and Lowenthal—with mental 
reservations. He has no confidence in 
either of them. Half his schemes he 
keeps from them; the other half he tells 
them—part of. He’s forever afraid 
that the syndicate of which he’s the 
head will fall to pieces and become an- 
other syndicate of which he won’t be 
head. 

It all makes him an unhappy, rest- 
less little beast; but it helped me to- 
day. If it ’d been any question of safe 
combinations and tangled things like 
that, the game would have been all up 
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for Nancy O. But in his official safe 
Tausig keeps only such papers as he 
wants Braun and Lowenthal to sec. 
And in his private desk in his private 
office he keeps — 

I stole past Mason, sleeping with his 
forehead on the typewriter keys,— 
he’ll be lettered like the obelisk when he 
wakes up,—and crept into the next 
room to see just what Tausig keeps in 
that private desk of his. 

Oh, yes, it was locked. But hadn’t 
I been carrying the key to it every 
minute for the last forty-eight hours? 
There must be a mine of stuff in that 
desk of Tausig’s, Mag. The touch of 
every paper in it is slimy with some 
dirty trick, some bad secret, some mean 
action. It’s a pity that I hadn’t time 
to go through ’em all; it would have 
been interesting; but under a bundle 
of women’s letters which that old fox 
keeps for no good reason, I’ll bet, I lit 
on a paper that made my heart go 
bumping like a cart over cobbles. 

Yes, there it was, just as Obermuller 
had vowed it was, with .Tausig’s 
cramped little signature followed by 
Heflinger’s, Dixon’s and Weinstock’s; 
a scheme to crush the business life out 
of men by the cleverest, up-to-date 
trust deviltry; a thing that our Uncle 
Sammy just won’t stand for. 

And neither will Nancy Olden. 

She grabbed that precious paper 
with a gasp of delight and closed the 
desk. 

But she bungled a bit there, for 
Mason lifted his head and_ blinked 
dazedly at her for a moment, recog- 
nized her and shook his head. 

“ No—work to-day,” he said. 

“ No—I know. I'll just look over 
what we’ve done, Mr. Mason,” she an- 

swered cheerfully. 

His poor head went down again with 
a bob, and she caught up the typewrit- 
ten sheets of Obermuller’s play. She 
waited a minute longer; half because 
she wanted to make sure Mason was 


asleep again before she tore the sheets 
across and crammed them down into 
the waste-basket; half because she 
pitied the old fellow and was sorry to 
take advantage of his condition. But 
she knew a cure for this last sorry; a 
way she'd help him later, and when she 
danced out into the hall she was the 
very happiest burglar in a world chock 
full of opportunities. 

Oh, she was in such a twitter as she 
did it! All that old delight in doing 
somebody else up, a vague somebody 
whose meanness she didn’t know, was 
as nothing to the joy of doing Tausig 
up. She was dancing on a volcano 
again, that incorrigible Nance! Oh, 
but such a volcano, Maggie! It atoned 
for a year of days when there was noth- 
ing doing ; no excitement, no risk, noth- 
ing to keep a girl interested and alive. 

And, Maggie darlin’, it was a won- 
derful volcano, that one, that last one, 
for it worked both ways. It paid up 
for what I haven’t done this past year 
and what I’ll never do again in the 
years to come. It made up to me for 
all I’ve missed and all I’m going to 
miss. It was a reward of demerit for 
not being respectable, and a preventive 
of further sins. Oh, it was such a vol- 
cano as never was. It was a drink and 
a blue ribbon in one. It was a bang-up 
end and a bully beginning. It was— 

It was Tausig coming in as I was 
going out. Suddenly I realized that, 
but I was in such a mad whirl of ex- 
citement that I almost ran over the 
little fellow before I could stop my- 
self. 

“Phew! What a whirlwind you 
are,” he cried. ‘Where are you go- 
ing?” 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Tausig,” 
I said sweetly. “I never dreamed 
you’d be down so early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“What’re you doing with the pa- 
per?” he demanded suspiciously. 

My eye followed his. I could have 
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beaten Nancy Olden in that minute 
for not having sense enough to hide 
that precious agreement, instead of 
carrying it rolled up in her hand. 

“ Just taking it home to go over it,” 
I said carelessly, trying to pass him. 

But he barred my way. ‘“ Where’s 
Mason? ” he asked. 

* Poor Mason!’ I said. ‘* He’s— 
he’s asleep.” 

“ Drunk again? ” 

I nodded. How to get away! 

“ That settles his hash. Out he goes 
to-day. . . . It seems to me 
you’re in a deuce of a hurry,” he added, 
as I tried to get out again. “Come 
in; I want to talk something over with 

ou.” 

“Not this morning,” I said saucily. 
I wanted to cry. “I’ve got an en- 
gagement to lunch, and I want to go 
over this stuff for Mason before one.” 

“Hm! An engagement. Who 
with, now?” 

My chin shot up in the air. He 
laughed, that cold, noiseless little laugh 
of his. 

“ But suppose I want you to come to 
lunch with me? ” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Tausig. But 
how could I break my engagement 
with—” 

“With Braun? ” 

“How did you guess it?” I laughed. 
“There’s no keeping anything from 
you.” 

He was immensely satisfied with his 
little self. “I know him; that old ras- 
cal,” he said slowly. “I say, Olden, 
just do break that engagement with 
Braun.” 

“ I oughtn’t—really.” 

“But do—eh? Finish your work 
here and we'll go off together, us two, 
at twelve-thirty, and leave him cooling 
his heels here when he comes.” He 
rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“* But I’m not dressed.” 

“ You'll do for me.” 

“But not for me. Listen: let me 


hurry home now and I'll throw Braun 
over and be back here to mect you at 
twelve-thirty.” 

He pursed up his thin little lips and 
shook his head. But I slipped past 
him in that minute and got out into the 
street. 

“ At twelve-thirty,” I called back as 
I hurried off. 

I got around the corner in a jiffy. 
Oh, I could hardly walk, Mag! I 
wanted to fly and dance and skip. I 
wanted to kick up my heels as the chil- 
dren were doing in the Square, while 
the organ ground out “ Ain’t It a 
Shame?” I actually did a step or two 
with them, to their delight, and the 
first thing you know I felt a bit of a 
hand in mine like a cool pink snowflake 
and— 

Oh, a baby, Mag! A girl-baby more 
than a year old and Jess than two years 
young; too little to talk; too big not 
to walk; facing the world with a tooth- 
less grin and jabbering things in her 
soft little lingo, knowing that every 
woman she meets will understand. 

I did, all right. She was saying to 
me as she kicked out her soft, heelless 
little boot : 

“Nancy Olden, I choose you. Nancy 
Olden, I love you. Nancy Olden, I dare 
you not to love me. Nancy Olden, I 
defy you not to laugh back at me!” 

Where in the world she dropped 
from, heaven knows. The organ- 
grinder picked up the shafts of his 
wagon and trundled it away. The 
pickaninnies melted like magic. But 
that gay little flirt, about a year and a 
half old, just held on to my finger and 
gabbled— poetry. 

I didn’t realize just then that she was 
a lost, strayed or stolen. I expected 
every moment some nurse or conceited 
mamma to appear and drag her away 
from me. And I looked down at her 
—oh, she was just a little bunch of 
soft stuff; her face was a giggling 
dimple, framed in a big round hat- 
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halo, that had fallen from her chicken- 
blond head; and her white dress, with 
the blue ribbons at the shoulders, was 
just a little bit dirty. I like ’em a little 
bit dirty. Why? Perhaps because I 
can imagine having a little coquette a 
bit dirty like that of my own, and can’t 
just see Nance Olden with a spick-and- 
span clean baby, all feathers and lace, 
like a bored little grown-up. 

“You’re a mouse,” I gurgled down 
at her. “ You’re a sweetheart. You're 
a—” 

And suddenly I heard a cry and 
rush behind me. 

It was a false alarm; just a long- 
legged girl of twelve rushing ’round 
the corner, followed by a lot of others. 
It hadn’t been meant for me, of course, 
but in the second when I had remem- 
bered that precious paper and Tausig’s 
rage when he should miss it, I had 
pulled my hand away from that bit 
baby’s and started to run. 

The poor little tot! There isn’t any 
reason in the world for the fancies they 
take any more than for our own; eh, 
Mag? Why should she have been at- 
tracted to me just because I was so un- 
dignified as to dance with the picka- 
ninnies? 

But do you know what that little 
thing did? She thought I was playing 
with her. She gave a crow of delight 
and came bowling after me. 

That finished me. I stooped and 
picked her up in my arms, throwing 
her up in the air to hear her crow and 
feel her come down again. 

“ Mouse,” I said, “ we'll just have 
a little trip together. The nurse that 
*d lose you deserves to worry till you’re 
found. The mother that’s lucky 
enough to own you will be benefited 
hereafter by a sharp scare on your ac- 
count just now. Come on, sweetheart !” 

Oh, the feel of a baby in your arms, 
Mag! It makes the Cruelty seem a 
perfectly unreal thing, a thing one 
should be unutterably ashamed of 


imagining, of accusing human nature 
of ; a thing only an irredeemably vile 
thing could imagine. Just the weight 
of that little body riding like a bonny 
boat at anchor on your arm, just the 
cocky little way it sits up, chirping 
and confident; just the light touch of 
a bit of a hand on your collar; just 
that is enough to push down brick 
walls; to destroy pictures of bruised 
and maimed children that endure after 
the injuries are healed; to scatter rec- 
ords that even I—I, Nancy Olden— 
can’t believe; and believe, too, that 
other women have carried their babies, 
as I did some other woman’s baby, 
across the Square. 

On the other side I set her down. I 
didn’t want to. I was greedy of every 
moment that I had her. But I wanted 
to get some change ready before climb- 
ing up the steps to the L-station. 

She clutched my dress as we stood 
there a minute in a perfectly irresist- 
ible way. I know now why men marry 
baby-women; it’s to feel that delicious 
helpless clutch from weak fingers; the 
clutch of dependence, of trust, of ap- 
peal. 

T looked down at her with that same 
silly adoration I’ve seen on Molly’s 
face for her poor, lacking, twisted boy. 
At least, I did in the beginning. But 
gradually the expression of my face 
must have changed; for all at once I 
discovered what had been done to me. 

My purse was gone. 

Yes, Maggie Monahan, clean gone! 
My pocket had been as neatly picked 
as I myself —well, never mind, as what. 
I threw back my head and laughed 
aloud. Nance Olden, the great doer- 
up, had been done up so cleverly, so 
surely, so prettily, that she hadn’t had 
an inkling of it. 

I wished I could get a glimpse of the 
clever girl that did it. A girl—of 
course, it was! Do you think any boy’s 
fingers could do a job like that and me 
not even know? 
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But I didn’t stop to wish very long. 
Here was I with the thing I valued 
most in the world still clutched in my 
hand, and not a nickel to my name to 
get me, the paper, and the baby on our 
way. 

It was the baby, of course, that de- 
cided me. You can’t be very enter- 
prising when you’re carrying a pink 
lump of sweetness that’s all a-smile at 
the moment, but may get all a-tear the 
next. 

“It’s you for the nearest police sta- 
tion, you young tough!” I said, 
squeczing her. “I can’t take you 
home now and show you to Mag.” 

But she giggled and gurgled back at 
me, the abandoned thing, as though the 
police station was just the properest 
place for a young lady of her years. 

It was not so very near, either, that 
station. My arm ached when I got 
there from carrying her, but my heart 


ached, too, to leave her. I told the 
matron how and where the little thing 
had picked me up. At first she couldn’t 
leave me, but—the fickle little thing—a 
glass of milk transferred all her smiles 
and wiles to the matron. Then we both 
went over her clothes to find a name or 
an initial or a laundry mark. But we 
found :..thing. The matron offered 
me a glass of milk, too, but I was in a 
hurry to be gone. She was a nice ma- 
tron; so nice that I was just about to 
ask her for the loan of car fare, 
when— 

When I heard a voice, Maggie, in 
the office adjoining. I knew that voice 
all right, and I knew that I had to make 
a decision quick. 

I did. I threw the whole thing into 
the lap of Fate. And when I opened 
the door and faced him I was smil- 
ing. 

Oh, yes, it was Tausig. 


(To be continued) 


Valentine 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


F you were here, sweet, what would my song be? 
Ah, it would happiness all the day long be! 
Now it is sadness, and now it is sorrow; 
Go, and bid Granther Time hasten the morrow! 
Hasten the morrow, aye, hasten the minute 
When this drear emptiness love shall have in it; 
When my two arms, that so fain would enfold thee, 
Tightly shall clasp thee and tenderly hold thee! 
Then do you ask, sweet, what will my song be? 
Ah, it will happiness all the day long be! 
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The Literary Homesteader 


BY SEWELL FORD 


ROBABLY it will be surprising 

news to those who contemplate the 

perpetration of a first novel to 
learn that vast tracts of the public 
domain of letters still lie unclaimed and 
untilled. At first glance one might 
imagine that nothing had been left un- 
exploited. To the inexperienced eye 
the whole wide horizon bristles with 
signs of warning. 

Are you minded to cast your plot 
on the prairies with an untutored but 
heroic cowboy in the title réle? At once 
you face this legend: 


WISTER’S RANCH—KEEP OFF! 
Lin MacLean, Sup’t. 


Do you tramp back to your native 
city, stumble across some unique but un- 
washed characters on the shabby out- 
skirts of the town? You are confronted 
by this: 


THERE’S ONLY:ONE CABBAGE 
PATCH (COPYRIGHTED) 
STAY OUT! 

The Century Company 


Would you abandon humankind, 
defy the wrath of John Burroughs and 
do the sentimental naturalist with im- 
possible bears and wolves and such? 
Look at the signs on those trees: 


NO HUNTING ALLOWED 
Ive met ’emall. E.T. S. 


So you go home, discouraged but un- 
beaten. Ha! You have an idea. As a 
boy you had some youthful experiences 
that seem rather good from this dis- 
tance. Eagerly you peer into the past. 
Why, what’s that? Another warning 
notice? 


BOYVILLE—TRESPASSING FOR- 
BIDDEN! !! 
William Allen White 


Well, you have children of your own. 
Surely you will be allowed to chronicle 
their doings and misdoings. But no. 
Tacked to the nursery door you find 
this placard: 


PRIVATE KINDERGARTEN—NO 
VISITORS 
Josephine (no Dodge) Daskam 


Rather discouraging, eh? But 
cheer up. If you travel far enough 
you will come to the regions of 
the Unwritten. If you are really 
determined to leave the crowded com- 
mons of problem stories and historical 
romance, if you are bent on finding 
your sermons in the stones of an un- 
trod field, apply to the Librarian of 
Congress for a copy of the Literary 
Homestead Act and the accompanying 
charts showing the reserved and the un- 
reserved tracts. You will find the oc- 
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cupied portions indicated by a vanilla 
yellow tint, the unsettled districts 
colored a turnip-top green. 

You will observe that the Forest has 
all been taken up. But no writer has 
yet filed claim to the Picnic Grove. 
The epic of Wheat has been written, 
but the pastoral of the Baking Bean is 
yet to come. Only the mere edges of 
the industrial field have been appro- 
priated. We have had stories about 
railroading, cod fishing, lumbering, 
etc., but the romance of the tin roofer, 
the comic history of the journeyman 


tailor and the tragedy of the boss baker 
await your pen. 

There you are; whole quarter sec- 
tions of virgin ground to choose from. 
And the conditions of the Homestead 
Act are absurdly simple. To pre-empt 
a claim the author is only required to 
print a dozen or so short stories in the 
leading magazines or bring out a fifth 
edition novel, said stories or novel to be 
devoted to the development of the 
selected field. That’s all there is to it. 

Then why pay rent? Why not 
become a homesteader? 


The Wander-Woman 


BY AGNES LEE 


HE town and woods I span 
From height to height securely. 
And if I love no man, 

T love no woman, surely ! 

Oh, give me day and the sun thereof, 

And night with never a goal, 


And never a love that’s 
But the love of a child’ 


worth the love, 


S young soul! 


Rains from the heaven’s wide arch 

Troop down the dawn to smother. 

The long-lost waters march 

Back to the sea, their mother. 

The byre shall roof til] dawn be red. 

Then on from sun to sun. 

They are more than the price of a crust and bed, 


The smiles of my little 


one. 


The tide the hour shall beat, 

The turbulent reminder. 

Kind are the folk we meet. 

The birds and beasts are kinder. 
Then up the road and o’er the wild, 
And through the darkest door, 
With ever and ever a little child, 
That skips and trips before. 


The Home of Sappho 


? s BY BLISS CARMAN 
on NCE upon a time there lived in Lesbos, 
es In a certain street in Mitylene, 


A Greek woman, beautiful, accomplished, ” 


Thus I might begin at the beginning, 

Like the teller of a fairy story 

In the old times when we lived at leisure, 

Were you storm-bound here within the Ghost House, 
Caught abroad and seeking sudden shelter 

On this rainy afternoon in August 

(Shelley’s birthday marks the date exactly), 
Asking at a glance what means this litter 

Of unfinished proofs and scribbled margins, 

As I set a chair and bid you welcome, 

While the wood fire crackles on the hearthstone, 
And the rain makes music on the shingles. 


You would see the mountain smoke with storm-clouds, 
Driving mists come up the clove, and ghostly 
Wraiths of rain walk in the purple valley. 

Furtively the hill-fog through the beeches 

Steals in silence, enters at the window, 

Shuts the world out, and mysterious stillness 

Bids the soul prepare for revelation. 


Hushed and waiting, one step from the doorway 
Might be early Greece, some Thracian woodland 
Far from dwellings, where Pan loved to wander 
Drenched and musing through the rainy quict, 
With his flocks all housed, his shepherds happy, 
Seeing how it fared with his wild creatures. 


So, upon the wish, we are in Hellas, 

In the purple hills, and it is summer. 

The wind wanders through the groves of ilex; 
There are sounds of birds and falling water; 
The leaves whisper full of wind and shadow; 
That red road in the ravine below us 
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Leads the travelling eye through fields of mallow, 
Seeding grass and flame-bright oleander, 

Down the meadowy country to the seaboard, 
Where the breakers beat their crooning rhythms 
On the white sand. There a phantom city, 
White and small against the purple distance, 
With her looming walls and spars and towers 
Gleaming in the sun is Mitylene. 

Olive groves and feathery moonlit fountains, 
Gardens full of shade and yellow roses, 

River beds where glowed the purple iris, 
Jonquil and anemone and myrtle, 

Temples to the gods in blue-veined marble, 
Bronze and gold and ivory and vermilion, 
Theatres and baths and noble dwellings, 

Lie within her pleasant streets and borders 
Where life ran undimmed in happy beauty, 

In that long ago no man remembers. 


There a people very like us moderns 

Wrought and triumphed, loved and joyed and suffered, 
On the way to welfare or misfortune; 

Dreamed the dream of youth through soft spring twilights 
With their sweet uncomprehended longings ; 

Felt earth’s incommunicable sadness 

In the destiny of all things mortal; 

And beheld through sunsets o’er the sea-rim 

Sails come in with stories of strange marvels, 
Foreign folk, and peril and adventure; 

Curious about the world as children, 

Always mooting some unanswered question; 

Took their pleasure; prospered, travelled, traded ; 
Gave this life for beauty and repined not ; 
Thanked the gods and passed and were forgotten, 
Leaving to the careless years a treasure 
Unsurpassed in lyric or in marble, 

To bear witness how eternal passion 

Sought in art what life could hardly furnish, 
Forms supreme for spirit’s habitation, 

When the rosy heat of youth was glowing 

In the crucible of clay. Believe me, 

They were human long ago in Lesbos. 


Shall we then go down into that city, 

Hear what news the merchants bring from Sidon: 
Listen to the sea-songs, while the sailors 
Warp their galleys out into the channel ; 


See the long black ships begin to courtesy 
s and make seaward, 


To the creak of rowlock 
Slowly plunging as the foam salutes them? 
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We will gossip with the melon-vendor 
And the dark-eyed Syrian selling trinkets, 
Roam the streets, and overhear the women 
Bent upon their shopping, or returning 
From the Summer Festiva]. They chatter: 
“What a crowd this year to greet Adonis! ” 
‘‘ Shall we be in time for the first chorus? ” 
“ But, my dear, Mnasidica was faithless, = 
“You should see the gown which Phaon brought me, 
Broidered with dull gold and Tyrian crimson, 
And the loveliest of bracelets,—” Quickly, 
Look before she passes that next corner! 
Not as tall as you; an Oriental, 
Slim and dark; the blue-black hair that crinkles, 
Knotted at the neck; the smouldering crimson 
Mounting through the cheek’s transparent tawny ; 
And the earth-brown eyes that glow and darkle; 
Just the foil for her fair-haired companion - 
With the azure eyes, whose arm she leaned on 
With such laughing and delicious fervor. 


Who could she have been, —the lyric figure 

And the pure-toned speech? She spoke of Phaon, 
And, I fancied, called her comrade Gorgo. 

(Here another passer-by, a young girl, 

Radiant and eager to her comrade: 

‘‘ Have you heard the latest songs of Sappho? ”) 
Sappho’s very self! And we have seen her; 
Heard the golden accent clear and gracious, 
Caught the girlish poise of head and shoulder 
And the lithe step free from throat to sandal. 

Is not that enough for one day’s outing? 

Let’s home now and ask our lodging keeper 
More exact report of these new lyrics. 


Think of finding one of those lost love-songs 
From the books of Sappho, which for ages 
Men have hedged about with golden rumor! 
Or if one should stumble on some cadence, 
Turn of phrase, or hint of magic beauty 
Heard not save within these vanished volumes! 
Ah, not I! The letter and the substance 
Of that noble tongue may live forever; 
But the lyric soul that breathed across it, 
As a god might blow his silver syrinx 
With a magic past the reach of mortals, 
Shall no more revisit with enchantment 
Human dwellings nor the hearts of lovers. 
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Well, the rain holds up; the fog has lifted 
From the dripping trees; the wooded gorge lies 
Washed a bluer purple, ledge and summit, 
Where the clouds still hang in lawny patches 
To the peaks and shoulders of the mountains. 
The familiar earth returns with sunlight, 

And our day-dream vanishes in hill-mist. 


Silvery, reverberant, come with flute notes 

Up the dark ravine with joy and pathos. 

O you small brown bird among the beeches, 

Did the nightingales of Mitylene 

So outsing you in the moonlit gardens, 

Where the blue sea round the Isles of Hellas 
Plashed and murmured in those far-off summers? 


Care not! Only heed the lyric moment! 

Let no yesterday and no to-morrow 

Mar the fine perfection of the present 

With regret or longing. Make the hour 

All sufficient, full and fine and joyous. 

Let mere gladness in the fleeting instant 

Do away regret and anxious forethought, 
Every task the better thus accomplished 

For the undivided spirit’s rapture. 

Then whatever may befall hereafter 

Let the gods have in their holy keeping. 

You at least have hindered not the purpose 

Of creation, undistraught, unlagging, 

And unhasting to her unknown issue. 

Ah, no languor and no foolish hurry 

Vex the silver strain of that pure singing. 

Then what matter in the long hereafter 
Though our mountain thrushes do compare not 
With the nightingales of Greece for splendor, 
When the dead years rang with Sappho’s glory! 


Yet, remembering departed Summers, 

When you hear that broken silver sequence 
Pouring through the unf. requented valleys 

And blue passes of the rainy Catskills, 

Say, “ What must have been the magic music 
From the groves of ilex, which found lodgment 
In one human heart, — how wild, how tender, 
And how faultless,— and became an echo 

In those perished songs from Mitylene! 


A Letter to a Dead Poet 


BY G. W. HARRIS 


O William Ernest Henley: 
When you passed from earth 
the leading newspapers of New 
York City, the metropolis of that 
America you hated so persistently—in 
and out of season, without rhyme or 
reason—devoted many columns of their 
valuable space to you and your achieve- 
ments. Indeed I think it is safe to say 
that no such display of printer’s ink 
had been called forth by the death of 
any English writer since the passing 
of your quondam friend, “R. L. S$.” 
himself. Had you read these “ Views 
and Reviews,” these tributes to your- 
self, lying dead across the sea—that 
you would have been angered afresh I 
make no doubt, but more than all, I 
think, you would have been surprised. 
They ranged, like Time and Change in 
your poem, “ from sunshine round to 
thunder ’”’—from eulogy through vary- 
ing degrees of appreciation to a 
brutally savage castigation on the part 
of the editor of the “ Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle”—a thwacking patterned almost 
on your own models and inspired by the 
rankling memory of your scourging of 
Stevenson. 

And surely that was the time when 
you played the part of the Devil’s 
Advocate to your own undoing. I am 
inclined to think that Stevenson was 
a better man than Henley, as he was 
assuredly a greater artist. Taken even 
at your own estimate he overtops you in 
character as well as in literature. He 
gave to more than you will ever give 


greater pleasure; and the world de- 
lighteth to honor him who gives to it 
delights. He lacked that bile which 
caused you at the end to defeat your 
own prayer that 


* our lives, 
In chime so long, may keep 
(God bless the thought!) 
Unjangled till the end.” 


Beside that stubborn, stolid pride of 
yours, that fixity of adherence to the 
“larger convention ” you thought you 
had established, his mind was open and 
progressive. The thing you could not 
forgive in him was that he outgrew 
your turbulent philosophy. His con- 
tribution to the world’s advance must 
be accounted greater than your own. 
That you should exert yourself to 
destroy a cult and strive to shock “ all 
them that would still be sentimentaliz- 
ing about R. L. S.” was to be expected 
of you. But why must you, flinging 
to the winds what little humor you once 
possessed, distort his naked figure 
and then hold up your crude and 
disgusting caricature for all the 
world to gaze upon? Was it neces- 
sary to run a dagger through the heart 
that had ceased to beat and could not 
bleed? Could you not have shocked his 
foolish worshippers with anything less 
ghastly? If further evidence was 
needed to convince that band that in 
your character Stevenson had found 
the original for his Dr. Jekyll and 
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Mr. Hyde, you supplied it then. 
And that is the worst of this regret- 
table business. We who hold no brief 
for “R. L. 8S.” cannot believe that 
allegation. 

Yet I do remember that before this 
bitterness came upon you you could 
never chasten without wielding the 
scorpion or the cat. I have dwelt upon 
this episode because it seems that pur- 
gatory for your fame is to consist in 
the apparition of “a rather ragged 
tail to the Stevenson kite.” But that 


‘apparition will fade and pass away. 


You said there were two Stevensons. 
So also were there two Henleys. If the 
Devil’s Advocate had been the only one 
the world would soon forget him. In 
future days the vision will remain of 
the hospital ward wherein “ R. L. S.” 
passed “like an angel” to the cot of 
a brave youth who could tickle with 
artistic fingers a penny whistle, scat- 
tering fun and frolic, in spite of his 
affliction. 
One of our own pocts says: 


** Still does Helen’s beauty stir 
Because a poet sang of her,” 


and the poet never dies. In your life 
the world accounted you unfortunate. 
You suffered much, early and late— 
“Crosses and troubles a-many have 
proved me,” you wrote. You toiled 
without ceasing. You raved and you 
ranted. You grew bitter. And in spite 
of all—you sang. The poet in you did 
not die, and will not. I like to remem- 


ber that in your last book you could 
say: 


“ Dearest, when I am dead, 
Make one last song for me: 
Sing what I would have said— 
Righting life’s wrong for me. 


“ Tell them how, early and late, 

Glad ran the days with me, 

Seeing how goodly and great, 
Love, were your Ways with me.” 


And the best of all our daily journals 
recognized the poet in you,ranking you 
of the following of Browning, a leader 
beside George Meredith and Rudyard 
Kipling—high praise indeed. 

In this day of cheap books and the 
million-headed reader your voice did not 
reach so far as it might have reached. 
You were vain and wilfully perverse 
about the circulation of your poems. 
(How you must have regretted your 
curt refusal of Mr. Stedman’s request 
for inclusion in his “ Victorian Anthol- 
ogy ”—when, too late, you saw that 
admirable book’s wide acceptance in 
your England.) It seems not to have 
entered your ken that you could become 
“delightful to the general without 
sacrificing on the vile and filthy altar 
of popularity.” 

Yet a few of those poems are your 
immortal part. Readers of your edi- 
tions of certain classics will hold you in 
grateful memory for a time; but other 
editors will arise and other editions will 
supersede those you labored upon. In 
the far future some literary historian 
will recall that you incited a troop of 
blameless young men to wallow in blood 
——metaphorically—and that you gave 
a helping hand to one or two worthy 
writers in their time of promise when 
encouragement was sorely needed. But 
even now the cult you raised up to glory 
m is as dead as your cast-off body. If 
your criticisms remain at all it will 
probably be, for the most part, as 
curiosities of literature. In them, while 
you were always brilliant, you were 
seldom just or fair, and many of them 
seem but the lucubrations, as Dr. 
Holmes would say, of a brain with a 
squint. And looking at your whole 
career, now rounded out and ended, 
the impression grows upon one that it 
had + insincerities—that there was 
ever a bit too strenuous striving to pla 
the Great Cham of your Ge ane 
But I turn to your verses to find the 
best of you. Here be songs to delight 
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the lover of poetry. Sometimes, at 
least, you were enamoured of beauty 
and you produced some beautiful 
things. I recall, for instance, a poem 
I am fond of lingering over, one of the 
best you ever wrote (best because most 
poetical) : 


“ Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade 
What is the voice of strange com- 
mand 
Calling you still, as friend calls 
friend 
With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away? 


“ Hark in the city, street on street 

A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 

And ruin in appointed strife, 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 

Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own 

most dear 
Over the hills and far away. 


* Out of the sound of ebb and flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds 
blow, 
And the unchanging meadows are: 
From faded hopes and hopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you night and 
day 
Beyond the dark into the dream 
Over the hills and far away.” 


This is a gem that would suit even 
Poe’s definition of poctry, and is more 
to be praised than all your patriotic 
shouts, or any journalistic tour-de-force 
like the “ Song of Speed,” or even any 
“Song of the Sword ”—confusing the 
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will of God with man’s will. I recall 
also with grateful memory the beauties 
of “The nightingale has a lyre of 
gold”; “ Praise the generous gods for 
giving ”; “ Why, my heart, do we love 
her so?” ‘ When you are old and I 
am passed away”; and “ What is to 
come we know not.” And the recollec- 
tion of these last rondeaus is tinctured 
with a regret that you did not give us 
more of your deft workmanship in the 
old artistic forms. These pieces still 
stand out by the freshness of their in- 
spiration and the joyous individuality 
of their note. I know of nothing more 
quaintly pretty, in its kind, than your 
ballade “ Of a Toyokuni Color Print ” ; 
or more thrillingly musical than “ Of 
Spring Music”; or more tinklingly 
sweet than “ Of Midsummer Days and 
Nights.” And I know not where to 
find a statelier ballade than that “ Of 
Dead Actors.” 

These lyrics and such as these—to- 
gether with the “ London Voluntaries ” 
—are the things that will keep your 
name from oblivion. To have written 
these was to have been a poet indeed. 
In them is proved, in spite of all your 
faults, that you 


“Jooked beyond the world for truth 
and beauty.” 


And so, farewell! You probably 
care as little now as did Ferishtah 
whether thanks or praise from the 
world shall go to your work. But the 
world cares very much that you found 
that 


“Jife’s a dream worth dreaming”; 
and will long be glad to praise the 


beautiful songs you made and to thank 
you for the bravery in their singing. 


Spoleto 


BY EDWARD HUTTON 


HE little branch line that, start- 

ing from Terentola, winds its way 

through the Umbrian vallevs to 
Foligno and Orte towards Rome, passes 
many a city beautiful and fair and 
farnous. Of these Perugia on her high 
hill, fierce and terrible of aspect, frown- 
ing upon the modern world, is chief. 
The railway, insignificant enough, has 
not dared to approach within two miles 
of her, the Queen of hill cities. Im- 
maculate in a world so full of vulgarity, 
it was but vesterday she guarded on her 
fortress hill some of the softest and 
sweetest work of Perugino. Enthroned 
upon a bastion of the Apennines, she 
found herself a perfect expression of 
the spirit of the mountains. And she 
scemed to express in herself the un- 
changeable certitude of the Catholic 
Faith. For within her Cathedral she 
guarded one of the loveliest shrines of 
the Blessed Virgin, while at her feet St. 
Francis lived and sang along the by- 
ways. 

But Perugia at last is fallen and has 
become—like how many other of the 
fair cities of Italy —easily accessible to 
the crowd. An electric tram now shricks 
with glee to see her boasted isolation 
overcome. It is no longer the magnifi- 
cent Latin tongue we hear in her 
streets,—the vowelled speech of the 
Race,—but the spluttered consonants 
of Germany and every barbarian 
language. Perhaps this is the fate 
heaven keeps in store for Pride. Within 
her noble and magnificent horizon, so 


far as she could see, there was none 
like her, none. In old days long ago, 
she, soaring into the sky lke a ruddy 
and perfect jewel, flashing with lght, 
fancied herself equal in glory with her 
only rivals—the sun, the moon and the 
stars. Her fierce and terrible soul had 
never understood humility. But now it 
seems to me she is more terrible than 
ever before. For the first time she has 
apprehended defeat, and for the first 
time there has crept into her soul the 
lust of the barbarian—the desire for 
gold. Having apprehended—perhaps 
during a moment of shadow on some 
morning of mysterious sunshine, when 
her streets were full of strangers from 
the North—the nature of defeat: that 
at last she too must bow her head and 
open her heart to the curiosity of the 
most hurried and unsympathetic tour- 
ist, she has divined in them the nature 
of their victory and understood the 
price she must pay. Well, the electric 
tram is perhaps the first instalment of 
what is to be paid by her for a new and 
quite different success. 

So having seen her shame I set out, 
not for Assisi where the Agnostic now 
kneels in ecstasy before the ashes of 
St. Francis, who would have wondered 
indeed at an attitude of mind so illog- 
ical; but for Spoleto, a beautiful city 
of rose color sct too on a high hill where 
I was sure, at the least, of a primitive 
Inn fully sufficient for a poor man, and 
an almost entire absence of that mighty 
army of martyrs who are led about 
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Italy by Baedeker. I came to her in 
an evil mood hating my fellow men, 
and especially the tourist, as I have 
said; I left her after a long time, re- 
freshed and rested, at peace with all 
men, having understood her beauty and 
her joy. And, indeed, it is in a kind of 
sudden and overwhelming joy that her 
towers pierce far up into the sky ;— 
those rosy towers that at dawn and mid- 
day and sunset are musical with soft 
bells,and that fade away into the night, 
from rose color to violet and deep pur- 
ple under a sky of innumerable stars. 
Behind her rise higher and higher for- 
ests of primeval ilex, the sacred tree 
of the Latin race, shrouding her in a 
mantle most rare of darkest green. 
Over her head, far away above the for- 
ests, a Franciscan convent soars, like 
a brown bird floating on the wind; 
whose bells are not heard, but only seen, 
to ring,—or heard only on the most 
fortunate days, when their sound is 
little more than the piping of those 
crested larks that sang St. Francis up 
to heaven. Joy, joyousness,—it is the 
very mood of the city whose valleys 
are so soft and sweet. It was 
in one of those valleys, luminous 
beyond our Northern dreams, that 
Sant’ Angela of Foligno heard those 
breathless words of Christ, “I love 
thee more than any woman in the 
valley of Spoleto.” So in the vine- 
yards and the valleys of Umbria, of old, 
men and women talked with God, and 
indeed the whole land, even to the most 
superficial observer, seems _ blessed. 
Climb up to the great Roman Aque- 
duct that spans the profound ravine 
which isolates Spoleto on her round hill, 
and at evening look across the valleys 
to the hills and the mountains; that 
luminous softness, a delicacy so magical 
that you had thought only the genius 
of Raphael or Perugino could imagine 
and express it, is just reality. With 
light, with fragile glory, with the wide 
and tender glances of the sky, every 
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delicate form of hill and cloud and 
mountain is embraced. The hills are 
round and softer than the clouds 
almost. It is a landscape that is pro- 
foundly feminine in form, that has the 
very aspect of a young and exquisite 
woman drawn by God out of the earth 
He made. And it is amidst these per- 
fect hills that Spoleto sings for joy. 

Yet she too, like Perugia and Assisi, 
and all the cities of Umbria, has her 
terrible aspect. She too in her day has 
poured from her gates insolent armies, 
and grimly crouched beneath her 
Fortezza, awaited the signal, holding 
her heart for fear. Even in days of still 
sunshine—days so mysterious in Italy, 
that they produced doubtless some- 
thing of the mysticism of her count- 
less Saints—La Rocca, her fortress, 
holds still all the terror of the Middle 
Age, all the fierce and cruel joy of the 
Renaissance, that saw the streets of 
these cities now so quiet run with blood, 
that looked for sudden and fierce en- 
counters at the street corner in the sun- 
shine or the moonlight, at the same 
time that it produced the soft work of 
Perugino and the curiously impersonal 
and dry paintings of Pietro dei 
Franceschi. Still La Rocca watches for 
the foe, and does she not see him ad- 
vancing surely, down the valley of the 
Tiber? Already he occupies Perugia 
and Assisi, soon perhaps she too will 
be in his grip. For Modernity will 
make but little of ridding her of her 
precious possessions, her maze-like 
ways, her dreams, her quiet, and, above 
all, her joy. 

On first coming to her, it is to her 
Cathedral we climb, breathlessly, for 
her ways are steep and ruinous, to see 
the frescoes of one of the most delight- 
ful of the Florentine Painters, Filippo 
Lippi. They are his masterpiece and 
tell the story in brief of the Virgin 
Mary in her own Cathedral, S. Maria 
Assunta. The chief fresco is that of 
the Coronation of the Virgin. Pale 
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from the encounter with death, in which 
but a moment ago she has proved vic- 
torious, tall and slight, Regina Ange- 
lorum is crowned not by Christ her Son 
hut by God the Father in a heaven 
delicate as the petals of the flags in the 
valleys full of corn, powdered with 
stars that seem to have arisen just over 
the sea. The sun and the moon bencath 
her feet are lesser glories where she is. 
About her a company of angels sings 
and dances for joy since heaven is by 
so much richer than our earth. A few, 
with a shy and timid grace, magically 
charming, hand her a few flowers from 
the highways or the woods of heaven, as 
though to ask her if they might be 
sweeter than the lilies she loved as a 
girl or the wild flowers of Palestine. 
The rest of the frescoes,—the Annun- 
ciation, in which she stands so sur- 


prised, so agitated that she twists her ° 


fingers together and is not sure what to 
answer; the Nativity, a magnificent 
fresco, now but a shadow; and the 
Death of the Virgin, where Christ him- 
self with a tenderness, but with a ten- 
derness and love, carries His Mother to 
heaven,—are much overpainted and by 
a lesser hand. And yet we catch some 
shadow of Filippo in them all, so that 
even in their ruin they are not the least 
precious among the precious things at 
Spoleto. 

In a quict and sunny chapel of the 
great church, the dust of Filippo 
Lippi, that vagabond and joyous 
mortal, was laid by the jealous people 
of Spoleto in 1489. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, who seems to have loved him, 
tricd in vain to secure his ashes so that 
they might lie in Florence. But 
Spoleto, proud and poor with but little 
that was very precious in her possession, 
would not have it so. You are rich and 
we are poor, she seems to have said, ex- 
cuse me then if I keep the bones of 
this one great man which you can well 
afford to leave in my keeping. Lorenzo 
would seem to have consented, perhaps 


a little reluctantly, contenting himslf 
with building a noble tomb for the 
painter in S. Maria Assunta and with 
composing a long Latin inscription in 
his honor. 

The strangely adventurous life that 
came to an end here in Spoleto is very 
typical of one aspect at least of the 
Renaissance ;—its profound passion for 
Liberty, its experiment in Romance and 
sentiment, its desire above everything 
for passion. And it is curious and not 
insignificant that it is not in the excit- 
ing and creative earth of Tuscany that 
Filippo Lippi, the fatal and erring son 
of the greatest of modern cities, is laid 
to rest, but among the quiet and blessed 
hills of Umbria, that mystical land that 
produced no great intelligence, only a 
spirit that to how large an extent has 
influenced the world! 

It is, however, a mood the very oppo- 
site to this that overwhelms us in the 
Chiesa del Crocefisso, which has been 
built from the ruins of a Roman 
Temple. To-day its facade guards the 
Campo Santo with its hard white crosses 
and beady flowers and all the frippery 
of modern death. Magnificent pillars, 
Roman and Pagan, group themselves 
round the Choir and Chancel, and the 
Nave {s ennobled by the remains of the 
shafts, now ruinous, that once bore the 
weight of some splendid roof. Pagan 
prayers to pagan Gods, not dead but 
living in exile, perhaps in the ilex woods 
that crown the city and seem from here 
to envelope her in their sombre mantle, 
creep piteously into the warm sunshine 
that floods the church from the open 
door. They seem to knock at our 
hearts; and gazing at the feeble and 
terrible “ decoration ” of the Christian 
altar loaded with hard and crude arti- 
ficial flowers and candle-sticks covered 
with silver paper, the dirty hangings, 
the impotent and ugly obviousness, set 
there between the majestic pillars of 
an alien religion, it is rather of the 
nobility of that past which is so present 
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everywhere in Italy, of its beauty and 
its sufficiency, save in certain moments 
of profound feeling, that we think, 
than of its superstition and decay, in 
which, it would sometimes appear, it is 
so closely followed by its Christian 
successor. And yet that is perhaps over 
emphasized. Who, here in Spoleto, can 
resist the touching appeal of that little 
ugly shrine that grects the traveller on 
his way to S. Paolo, that old thirteenth 
century church? It is a picture of 
S. Maria Immacolata and bears the 
marvellous and lovely legend “ Et 
macula virginalis non est in Te.” As 
I passed by at evening some children 
were decking the shrine with wild flow- 
ers, gathered on the Umbrian Hills. 
The hideous cage that guarded Our 
Lady, perhaps from the stones of the 
unbelievers, was starred with butter- 
cups as lovely in their tender yellow as 
those which, doubtless in old days 
sprang up beneath the white footsteps 
of Persephone as she crossed the rivers 
of Sicily on her way to Demeter after 
her unwilling exile from our world. 
Will she not know and smile and under- 
stand this Virgin that is the one god- 
dess left to a sorrowful world? Be sure 
if she is not mindful of the flowers of 
the maidens and children, if in that 
heaven where she is she does not smile 
to her Son upon His Throne of chry- 
soprase and jasper to sce these, simple 


of heart, bringing the flowers of the’ 


field for her festa, ah, then, Persephone 
never trod our world, nor was Demeter 
bereft and sorrowful, all, all is a lie,— 
the beautiful austere Gods, the terrible 
Love of Christ, the very Fatherhood of 
God, since even these so simple of heart 
may deceive themselves on their lovely 
way to Death. 

The Convent of §. Paolo is now used 
as a poor-house, round whose walls is 
pictured not inappropriately, perhaps, 
the way of the Cross. In so peaceful 
a spot amid the cypresses and olives 
those who have been a little defeated 


in a wonderful world contemplate the 
way to heaven. 

But whatever it may be that attracts 
us so strongly in Spoleto she remains 
a very perfect city of light and joy. 
S. Pietro, that magnificent fragment of 
Romanesque architecture overlooking 
the ravine, is but another example of 
her simplicity and piety. Behind the 
church rises the wooded Monte Luco, 
and on a platform reached by a series 
of antique steps this Church, perhaps 
the most striking Romanesque building 
in Italy, has stood for more than a 
thousand years. Its facade is sculp- 
tured in relief with moral fables partly 
from the Bestiaries. Here the wolf 
feigns penitence in order to capture 
the lamb, the fox lies on his back to all 
appearance dead, in order to seize the 
more surely the foolish doves. But it 
is only in this splendid and simple 
facade that the esthetic critic, for 
whom after all, all architecture and 
painting and sculpture and literature 
really exist, will find delight; the 
church itself is but the mediocre white- 
washed barn we grow so accustomed to 
in the South; with nothing really to 
recommend it, existing as it docs with- 
out the mysticism and beauty of the 
Gothic building or the sense of space 
and light to be found in the buildings 
of the Renaissance. - 

It was Holy Week when I came to 
Spoleto; a certain silence and wistful 
sadness very touching in their simplic- 
ity scemed to invest the city ; the streets 
were very quiet, the churches sombre 
and mysterious. All day long I watched 
the processions with their torches and 
innumerable tapers wind along the hot 
roads; all night as I lay in my bed I 
seemed to hear the sombre chaunts that 
accompany them up an endless Via 
Crucis. In reality it would seem Christ 
died this afternoon. It is true; now 
at last mankind is desolate. The tones 
of the Vexilla Regis seem to wave like 
long streamers from the Church towers. 
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Here at any rate we have heard the 
Bride, heart-broken and weeping, sigh 
to the world, that is, it seems, spread 
out in its entirety at our feet: 

O vos omnes qui transitis per viam, 
attendite et videte si est dolor sicut 
dolor meus. 

Then there is silence. Spoleto with 
finger on her lip awaits the dawn of 
Easter. At last it breaks, very cool and 
sweet and full of promises. An im- 
mense hope seems to have swept over the 
world. In the churches they sing again 
Alleluia, and I, with the whole city, go 
to the Cathedral to greet the Christ, 
new risen from the tomb, in the Easter 
Mass. It is for me at least the world of 
true romance, the real world of my 
dreams. At home Easter is so noisy, so 
icily jubilant, and only a little because 
Christ is risen from the dead, if indeed 
we remind ourselves at all of so old, 
so far-fetched a story. For the most 
part in England, Easter is a festival 
of a short cessation from toil, in 
which brief moment it would be 
fatal to happiness to think of any 
sombre thing. But here in Umbria— 
the real Italia Mystica—the days of 
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Holy Week and Easter seem endless. 
Out of my window as I write I can sce 
St. Mary of the Angels gleaming in the 
sunlight beneath the mass of the 
Subasio. It is only the mountains that 
hide Orvieto from me, and even perhaps 
Rome herself. The coiling Tiber shines 
for miles on his way to the Eternal City 
and the sea, and innumerable roads 
wind over plain and mountain to half 
a hundred cities that the world has for- 
gotten. I seem to see them all in the 
soft lucidity of evening, which is the 
most spacious part of the day in this 
land where every evening God paints 
for us those pictures which taught 
Perugino all he knew—his magnificent 
spaciousness, his sense of luminous 
light. 

Before the sunset, Spoleto like a tall 
and sweet maiden kneels on her hill and 
seems to pray. Ever she has the atti- 
tude of prayer and after dark when her 
little lights gleam far over the ravine, 
I seem to know they burn before the 
shrines of many saints whose prayers 
she has desired, simple of heart as she 
is, kneeling at the head of her long 
valley under the soft sky. 


Quiet 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HEN all the clamor of the world, 
Its noise and wild alarms 
Has wrapped me pitilessly round, 
And in its web my heart has bound, 
I crave your sheltering arms! 


When all the brazen crash of swords 
The silence rends apart; 
When I am steeped in toil and strife, 
I crave, O great love of my life, 
The stillness of your heart! 


All the World ’s a Stage 


Candida, by George Bernard Shaw; Whitewashing Fulia, by Henry Arthur 
Fones; Gypsy, by Sidney Grundy; A Fapanese Nightingale, adapted by 
William Young ; Sweet Kitty Bellairs, adapted by David Belasco; The 
County Chairman, by George Ade; Mother Goose, by Wood and Collins ; 
Fe Ne Sais Quoi, by Francois de Croisset ; The Marriage of Kitty, adapted 
by Cosmo Gordon Lennox; Lord and Lady Algy, by R. C. Carton; 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, adapted by Paul Kester; Glad of It, 


by Clyde Fitch. 


BY MONTROSE F. MOSES 


N the green-room table there is a 

magazine containing an article 

the Critic wrote after seeing two 
plays of an extraordinary stamp— 
* Candida ” and “ Gypsy.” 

“Had ‘ Candida,’ ” he said, “ been 
developed by the emphasis of outward 
action, it would not have taken so long 
to reach the American theatre-going 
public. But Candida’s emotional states 
are based upon an intellectual morality 
that defies convention ; Marchbanks, the 
pre-Raphaelite poet, reveals himself 
from within, and is not subservient to 
his own situations; Morell, the Chris- 
tian Socialist, however much of the pat- 
tern of the world, is vital at least within 
his limitations ;—all have motives and 
actions coincident with life, that are 
stranger to trickery, and that are sus- 
tained through the conflict which is 
far from the hackneyed symbols of 
stagecraft. The plot is simply stated: 
Marchbanks, a boy of the Shelley type, 
declares his love for Candida and defies 
the just indignation of Morell, the hus- 
band. Left to choose between the two, 
Candida decides in favor of the weaker, 
who, as the development shows, is 


Morell. ‘What am I bid?’ she asks, 
almost defiantly ;—and against Morell’s 
strength for her defence, purpose for 
her surety, ability and industry for her 
livelihood, authority and position for 
her dignity, are placed Marchbanks’s 
weakness, desolation, and heart’s need. 
Supersensitive as he was, the boy real- 
ized at least the proper maintenance of 
the balance. 

“Mr. Shaw,” to quote further, “ is 
not unerring in his consistency as 
regards Candida’s attitude toward 
Morell; analytical as she secms to have 
been, she should have known too well 
the weakness of Morell’s world to have 
been open to wrong interpretation of 
such a remark as: ‘Ah, James, how 
little you understand me, to. talk of 
your confidence in my goodness and 
purity. I would give them both to poor 
Eugene as willingly as I would give 
my shawl to a beggar dying of the 
cold, if there were nothing else to re- 
strain me.’ ” 

“Had there been something more 
than the mere foreshadowing of a 
stronger man in Marchbanks,” sug- 
gested the Actor, talking to me 
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about this point, “ perhaps the Eng- 
glish censor might have had occasion 
to. lay the black mark of proscription 
upon ‘Candida’ as he did upon 
*Monna Vanna,’ which, in climax, is 
reversely similar.” 

‘* Shaw’s characters seem to be very 
distinct,” said the Author; “his ex- 
perience as a novelist serves him here 
no doubt; they gain their force by their 
literalness; they fall into place as we 
fall into life; there is no essential dif- 
ference save that the life of the drama 
has to be more concentrated than life 
itself, since the latter advances in cycles 
of returning days, and the former is 
consumed in the limitations of time. 
The possibility of the réle of March- 
banks has been well realized by Mr. 
Arnold Daly, through whose untiring 
efforts the first production of ‘ Can- 
dida’ was given; he outdistanced Mr. 
Mansfield, who gave the piece up after 
struggling with the subtleties of the 
character.” 

“What Mr. Daly gained by his 
study,” the Critic remarked, as he 
joined us, “ was a peculiar atmosphere 
of tension that showed, by repression, 
its psychological state; it was even in 
tone-color, and in its quiet force it 
raised a doubt as to his flexibility in 
other parts, pitched in a different key. 
The centre of gravitation, however, is 
found in Candida; her position is the 
one that is attentively followed. The 
intellect that is stirred by a suggestion 
finds itself going further and further 
into the intricacies of the plot; a char- 
acter portrayal that is yielding as to 
interpretation is open to modifications 
from without that are consistent with 
the motives from within. Perhaps Miss 
Donnelly did not reach the height of 
the woman’s nature, but by constant 
repeating of the part she will grad- 
ually come to understand it.” 

“I once heard an actor say,” re- 
joined the Dramatist, “that after 
months of acting in a single réle, he 


suddenly felt, one evening, the spirit of 
the part, and knew that he had control 
of it. But he added, ‘ No telling what 
I would have made of it, if { had been 
allowed to continue with it the next 
season.” Thus, in a play of depth 
and of polygonal construction, repe- 
tition does not deaden, but quickens 
—else Booth’s Hamlet were a block of 
wood.” 

The Critic, in that same article, had 
occasion to write: 

“There are three demarcations of 
this manifestation of action arbitrarily 
called problem drama: the plays of 
Ibsen that, though built upon the pos- 
sibilities of a harvest gleaned from the 
seeds of reform and sown in the midst 
of conventions, deal with the abnormal 
type ; the dramas of Shaw that, directly 
and unswervingly, hit at the heart of 
the purpose, where the essential cause 
and effect rise above details; and the 
dramas of mystical life, where the enig- 
ma of silence is emphasized through 
elemental repetition and imagination, 
as seen in ‘ Pelléas and Mélisande’ and 
‘The Land of Heart’s Desire.’ One 
class smacks too often of the New Eng- 
land Primer dialogue, as in ‘ The Pil- 
lars of Society ’; the other brings to it 
a humor that arises from the sharp 
delineation of its characters; and the 
last poetizes with the mind’s eye that 
detects the beating of unseen wings 
against human understanding. It is 
hard for drama to deal with such un- 
substantial substance, since the dra- 
matic mind must represent an uninter- 
rupted progression.” 

“To none of these,” I suggested, 
“but as a class separate, are Sydney 
Grundy, Henry Arthur Jones, and 
Arthur Pinero,—who leave to the 
audience the whole duty of reaching the 
significance of what has been shown: 
reveal the actual conditions—good, 
bad, and indifferent,—the gossip, the 
shallowness of a masked humanity, the 
lust of a depraved nature,—show the 
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consequences, but leave the moral epi- 
tome for those who see.” 

“Does not too much of such an en- 
vironment deaden the sense of judging 
what is right and wrong? ” volunteered 
the Minister. 

“We are not talking of this 
New Morality as a wise form for all 
drama,” said the Critic, “ but it is a 
good thinking tonic for occasions. 
‘Whitewashing Julia,’” he added, 
“tarnishes a woman, without ever 
setting her right before the audience 
and before her world, but still we sym- 
pathize with her. The dialogue is re- 
plete with witticisms in the true vein 
that Jones knows so well. An indis- 
ereet act of former years is vaunted by 
society, when it were best to bury it. 
Here the same motive as in ‘ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence’ is evident. Once 
brought to light, it is slurred over 
finally by the dramatist in neat turns 
which, though highly entertaining, 
have no close affinity with the unity of 
Mrs. Wren’s character, but do mirror 
the state of a socicty that, criticizing, 
fears to be criticized. This only turns 
the tide of curiosity and tittle-tattle 
from Mrs. Wren’s indiscretion, which 
was an unmistakable and unblushing 
fact.” 

“In this respect,” I said, “ Mr. 
Jones has fallen short of some of his 
other work; but the reserve force of 
Miss Fay Davis rose to every situation, 
and her rich voice, together with her 
warm sincerity, resulted altogether in 
a clear-cut impersonation. In Sidney 
Grundy’s ‘ Gypsy,’ however, she grave 
the best glimpses of her work done this 
season—a psychological picture that 
is forceful though distressing—that 
gains in distinctness and intensity even 
by its absence—that wrenches the moral 
fibre with the immensity of its human 
application. Gypsy appears in the sec- 
ond and fourth acts. Intuition reveals 
to her that she is to be discarded by a 
man who would marry to further his 
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ambition; the last scene shows her the 
absolute moral and physical wreck, a 
prey to drugs. The first and third acts 
are the gaps where the suffering is an- 
ticipated and felt, where the nets are 
being prepared. It is all cruel, so scem- 
ingly futile, so unpleasant, and yet not 
to be ignored—this dark side—since it 
is a part of life. You remember the rea- 
sons Shaw gave for calling his plays 
‘Pleasant and Unpleasant?’ ” 

This reminds me again of something 
the Critic wrote in his article: 

“ Ts that moral,” it reads, “ which 
seems to fear the struggle with the im- 
moral because perhaps therein may be 
its weakness? Is Pinero’s wonderfully 
constructed play ‘Iris’ none the less 
beneficial in its spirit of revolt because 
it is disagrecably vulgar? The great 
difficulty with the problem drama is 
that it is prescribed for the intellectual 
who are willing to intermingle reason 
and feeling. But when sane thinking 
becomes insane, when suggestion plays 
wantonly with a moral nature that can- 
not bear the strain—the danger and 
the evil are near. Onc hangs over the 
precipice looking down into the gorge 
of what one might call his own im- 
morality.” 

“J thought,” said the Humorist, 
“ that the primary object of the theatre 
was to amuse, and not to rend the soul 
with the perplexities of which it has 
enough in the ordinary walks of life.” 

“The theatre at present is not 
limited as to the material for drama; 
where plot is weak, where the strugele 
is trivial, it creates a creditable en- 
vironment by faithfulness to location. 
This,” replied the Poct, “is what grects 
one at ‘A Japanese Nightingale’? A 
kimono, a fan, and arched eyebrows— 
a wealth of pink and the queer timbre 
of pleasing music—it is illusion which 
is not for itself, but primarily for a 
prop; it coqucts with the wxsthetic side 
and is anesthetic to the mind.” 

“ When ‘ The Darling of the Gods’? 
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was produced,” asserted the Dramatist, 
“one was literally saturated with an 
over-richness of detail. It Jost much of 
its simple freshness by a crowding of 
the stage withthe accessories that, even 
though they were accurate, deadened 
the senses to the essentials. In ‘A 
Japanese Nightingale’ there is a better 
hold on the working plan; distinctness 
is the only merit of the characters; and 
the story is sufficiently vigorous to take 
effect of itself. The conflict of the old 
and the new Japan centres around a 
spatter of American patriotism. But 
the piece has been kept alive by care- 
ful pruning and change, and the dainty 
work of Miss Illington as Yuki.” 

“There are two pieces,” said the 
Author, “ that depend almost entirely 
on the setting for their key-note. 
Belasco, as it has been pointed out 
more than once, is successful in detract- 
ing from his weakness of construction 
by specializing on the outer crust of 
a period. Carefully shaded humor and 
pathos of Miss Crosman in ‘ Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs ’ come as warm sparks of 
humanity in a blaze of color that trans- 
ports one away from the elcctrical flare 
of ultra-modernity. The bed-room 
scene that proves the scandal of all 
Bath is only a faint flush of the im- 
proper, and love finds a way in a rain- 
storm that splashes in realistic wetness 
upon the stage.” 

“T suppose the other piece you 
mean,” asked the Dramatist, “ is ‘ The 
County Chairman’ ? The night I went 
to see it, politicians were largely in evi- 
dence. The campaign hits were met 
with unstinted laughter, and the prov- 
incialism was well carried out, but the 
plot was commonplace, even though the 
balance of Maclyn Arbuckle in the title 
role lent a deal of individuality. The 
hero runs for office against the father 
of the heroine, and melodrama struggles 
beneath a thin veil of George Ade’s 
humor.” 

“ For color,” the Artist put in, as he 
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came toward us, “ give me ‘ Mother 
Goose.” It is really marvellous, the 
rainbow beauty that a full chorus can 
suggest. The designing of costumes 
for harmony—a painter’s palette run 
riot in a consistent mass of moving 
humanity.” 

“The mechanical art was a stimulus 
to young imaginations, but I warrant 
that to most children the title was mis- 
leading, and resulted in disappoint- 
ment. Besides,’ added the Poet, “I 
found the dialogue coarse in many 
places.” 

“I’m no critic,” apologized the 
Humorist, “ but I believe you fellows 
are sometimes too analytical. Don’t 
the philosophers say that as soon as 
you begin to dissect anger, you cease 
to be angry? Well, perhaps most en- 
joyment of the drama is obtained by 
taking the plays at their face values. 
‘ Better see rightly on a pound a week 
than squint on a million,’ writes Shaw; 
those dramatists who squint construct 
in a careless fashion, founding their 
situations upon human weaknesses that 
are thin only because they are treated 
lightly and—” 

“Right you are,” interrupted the 
Critic; ‘we have a French play, ‘Je 
Ne Sais Quoi,’ that through a lace-work 
of delicate acting (Mme. Wiehe) smites 
morality on both checks in the efforts 
of a Western girl to please her French 
husband by striving to acquire that 
je ne sais quoi she seems to lack. We 
have plays adapted from the French, 
such as ‘ The Marriage of Kitty.’ Are 
those very wicked who consider a 
healthy immorality enjoyable in drama 
provided the dénouement is conven- 
tionally correct? In this play, indis- 
cretion is nine-tenths of the fun; the 
other fraction is delightfully innocent. 
There are some vast differences between 
life and drama. The depraved in life 
controls itsclf ; in drama it is controlled, 
and the dramatist is the one responsible 
for the consequences. Dainty is the 
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word to apply to ‘The Marriage of 
Kitty,’ which in spirit is so French that 
«Mme. Wiehe might have found her ele- 
ment in the leading part. Miss 
Tempest makes of Kitty a most piquant 
study of a woman, who, after her mar- 
riage, is immediately separated from 
the man, since it is an understood thing 
that the union is one of convenience. 
By it, the man (cleverly acted by 
Leonard Boyne) rescues a fortune 
which he could not have gained had 
he married at first the virago to whom 
he was betrothed. The acute value of 
the piece lies in the gradual awaken- 
ing of the mutual love, and Kitty’s 
guardian (capitally played by Gilbert 
Hare) is a sort of Bureau for the 
Settlement of Difficulties. 

“The third piece,” continued the 
Critic, “is Carton’s ‘Lord and Lady 
Algy,’ which, fundamentally fast, is 
cut after a French pattern from Eng- 
lish goods. The free and easy fellow- 
ship of this sporting couple, who are 
true comrades, is delightfully smart in 
its portrayal. Lady Algy, who rescues 
her husband at a ball and leads him 
away, very much the worse for wear; 
Lady Algy, who, successful in horse- 
racing, returns to her poverty-stricken 
husband, with the determination to try 
to use the same cigarcttes he does, 
though she has been accustomed to a 
different brand—she is the type that, 
without the gloss of a false veneer, is 
to be allowed a certain range of free- 
dom. Mr. Faversham showed a poig- 
nant understanding of his part which 
pointed to the fact that he was most 
painfully hampered while he was ‘ Miss 
Elizabeth’s Prisoner.? And Miss Hilda 
Spong was a satisfactory second; she 
might have given a little more snap to 
the réle, as Miss Millward did before 
her, but she brought just the touch or 
hint of pathos that Lady Algy required 
in her make-up.” 

“You mentioned weak romanticism 
a while ago,” said the Dramatist; “ it 
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seems hard that the talent of Mr. Kester 
for drama should be spent upon such 
efforts as ‘ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall.” We have seen the sentiment that 
rests upon balustrades, and presses 
flowers, until we laugh at the word 
historical, and shudder at the word 
novel. We anticipate both dialogue and 
situation; a sword rests upon the table, 
and the heroine is alone, unconscious of 
the approach of the villain we see; we 
know she will use the sword to advan- 
tage. A white rose is in her hand and 
the hero is near; we know that she will 
drop it, and he will grapple it to his 
heart with fervent kisses. All this is 
servility to a tradition. A dramatist 
should consider the average quantity of 
sugar to put into the average cup of 
life. ‘Dorothy Vernon’ is entertain- 
ing—it will draw on the road; its his- 
tory, with Mary of Scotland, and Eliza- 
beth of England (graphically costumed 
in the person of May Robson), lends 
the element of discord, and Miss Gal- 
land carries the action from point to 
point with almost ranting force. She 
is quick, energetic, and ambitious; 
doubtless it was the fault of her réle 
that she was unable to show any marked 
intellectual sympathy.” 

“ Where are your scénes a faire, that 
are controlled by Fate or Destiny, or 
what you will?” asked the Humorist; 
“I find them in ‘ Candida,’ in ‘ Gypsy,’ 
in ‘The Joy of Living, in ‘ Monna 
Vanna’; I even see them in ‘ The Mar- 
riage of Kitty,’ but in the majority of 
cases the scenes are isolated spots in an 
environment or in a characterization. 
There is a species of drama also that 
depends on the vagaries of an outward 
life, based upon outward locations. In 
modern times, there is a tendency to 
level the similarities of large cities to 
conventional habits, and Trade in New 
York is the same, as regards method, 
as in Chicago. So that ‘Glad of It,’ 
based upon shop girls and ‘ Baltmans,’ 
and chorus girls, and ‘behind the 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS 


H, good-evening, Mr. Carroll, 

I’m glad to see you. Somehow 

I thought you’d be coming in 
soon to pick up some of the new 
books to take home to that pretty little 
wife of yours. How is the lovely 
lady? 

Well? and charming as ever? I’m 
glad to hear it. 

Now I’ve laid aside some books for 
you,—you see I felt sure you’d want 
something bright and entertaining, 
with a touch of fun in it. Oh, yes, I 
Hh that’s the kind Mrs. Carroll likes 

est. 

So, first, here’s Ruth McEnery 
Stuart’s new book, and it’s a gem. 
It’s called ‘George Washington 
Jones,” and that boy is a love. 

Such a dear little chap! There’s 
more George Washington about him 
than there is Jones. 

He dresses himself up, you know, to 
go out to seek his fortune, and while 
admiring himself in the glass, he says, 
“White shirts and soljer caps, dey sho’ 
does set a pusson off.” 

His cap, which had been his grand- 
father’s, was blue, and had a bullet-hole 
in it which made him feel very danger- 
ous whenever he wore it! Oh, yes, Mrs. 
Carroll will like this book. She’ll ap- 
preciate the comfortable, chuckling sort 
of humor that makes all Mrs. Stuart’s 
stories so delightful. And she certainly 
knows how to write darkey dialect 
better than anybody else. She doesn’t 
depend on words, but whole phrases and 


idioms that seem to breathe the very 
spirit of the colored South. 

You'll like it yourself, too. You'll 
take it? All right, Mr. Carroll, thank 
you. 

Then here’s an awfully nice book.. 
It’s “ The Bar Sinister,” by Richard 
Harding Davis. You know it was a 
magazine story first, and a right down 
good one it is. I like it best of all the 
dog stories—a nature book? 

Oh, no, not that. It’s a human 
nature book about a dog. 

No, it isn’t a bit like “ The Call of 
the Wild” or like Mr. Seton’s storics, 
either. 

It’s just Davis and dog, that’s all,— 
but that’s a first-rate combination. 
Now, for a real up and down funny 
book, here’s “The Coloncl’s Opera 
Cloak.” 

It’s a new edition of an old book. 
Why, I think it was first published 
twenty years ago, or more—but it’s 
just as funny now as ever. 

Nowadays, they personify animals so 
much; but in this book the author really 
succeeds in personifying an old military 
cloak, and its adventures would make 
a weeping Niobe laugh. It’s a lovely 
book to read aloud and I know you and 
Mrs. Carroll will both like it. 

But if you’re after funny stuff to 
read aloud, why don’t you just take 
this little collection of Tom Masson’s 
“ Masterpieces of Humor” ? Oh, yes, 
I know it sounds like “Library of 
the World’s Worst Literature,” and 
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“‘Mastersingers of Modern Mush,” 
but it’s really a fine collection of 
numerous humorous bits of prose and 
verse. 

Everybody’s in it, from Ade to Iz- 
zard, and you can find lots of things in 
it that you never knew just where to 
look for. For instance, that Essay on 
The Total Depravity of Inanimate 
Things, and that Finnigan to Flanigan 


poetry. 

You'll take the set? Very well. 
Thank you. Now I’m sure you want 
these “ Just-So Songs Set to Music.” 
They’re the nonsense-rhymes out of 
Kipling’s book, you know, and the 
music suits the words awfully well. 

Oh, and have you seen Mrs. Deland’s 
new book? It’s called “ Dr. Lavendar’s 
People,” and it’s a collection of Mar- 
garet Deland’s short stories that have 
been in the magazines. Of course, 
they’re Old Chester tales, and such good 
ones. That author is a genius; a 
gentle, refined, ladylike genius. And 
besides knowing how to write first-class 
stories, she knows how to write first- 
class English. 

It’s a shame, Mr. Carroll, the way 
some of our best, really, our best 
authors murder King Edward the 
Seventh’s English, There’s Mrs. 
Wharton, now,—and dear knows, I 
think she’s the best woman-writer in the 
world, and I don’t know but the best 
man,—but she docs certainly make 
some fearful grammatical errors. And 
so many authors do. Why, you can’t 
read through one of those books I’ve 
just given you without finding split in- 
finitives and some other awful things. 
Except Ruth McEnery Stuart. She 
never makes a slip in grammar. Why, 
she even knows enough to say “ in the 


circumstances ”’ instead of “ under ” as 
most folks say, and that shows an edu- 
cational thoroughness nothing short of 
Peckian. Then some of the big authors 
can’t spell. Why, dear old W. D. 
Howells had four or five misspelled 
words in his latest book that any one 
could see were not mere typographical 
errors. Oh, yes, of course, these things 
are trifles; but in a good book such 
trifles are no trifling matter. 

Docs Mrs. Carroll like “Col. 
Carter” ? 

Of course she docs. Well, here’s Mr. 
Smith’s latest book about him, called 
* Colonel Carter’s Christmas.” 

It’s a lovely story of a lovely old 
man’s Christmas, and it has in it the 
same kind of colored people Mrs. Stuart 
writes about. Only the pictures are 
colored too, which nearly spoils the 
book for me. 

And the dialect is not very convinc- 
ing. Mr. Smith seems to think that 
Southern darkey talk is only to be rep- 
resented by a shower of apostrophes, 
so he sprinkles them liberally over all 
the words. — 

For instance, old Chad calls that fas- 
cinating scrap of a black James, a 
Chin’ka’ pin. 

What do you suppose the apos- 
trophes stand for? 

But it’s a good book, and most entic- 
ing to read aloud. 

That’s enough, is it? Thank you, 
Mr. Carroll, I’ll have them sent up at 
once. 

Good-afternoon, good-afternoon, sir. 

Well, he’s a nice man, and he’s got 
a nice wife, and a nice lot of new 
books. 

Won't they have a good time this 
evening ! 


ee ee. Me ee 


Reviews 


My Frienp Prospero. By Henry Har- 
land. McClure, Phillips § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


By J. Srewart DousLepay 


A eer all things is Mr. Harland 
cheerful, genial, delicately optimis- 
tic in his fiction. He seems not to 
be lacking in insight, even strong con- 
ception of the hard parts of life, but his 
bent lies the other way, and he follows it 
eagerly. It is not out of relation to com- 
pare his work to that of Luini, the cele- 
brated Lombard painter, whose Ma- 
donnas, though not without many traces 
of divine travail, are none the less chiefly 
remarkable for their look of earthly joy 
and repose. And as Luini was less than 
Leonardo, so are the writers of good less 
than the writers of truth. Mr. Harland’s 
latest novel, delightful as it is, contains 
more of the former than the latter, and 
is therefore suggestive of fiction rather 
than of life. Of course it may be viewed 
wholly as a romance, or as an idyl, but 
even with them the same conditions hold. 
In whichever form, Art must give the 
illusion of Nature; and the reader ought 
not to be conscious, even in a fairy tale, 
of charm above veracity. “ My Friend 
Prospero” is indubitably clever; it is 
sweet and fresh and blossoming and 
bright; it is full of grace and wavy un- 
dulations of language—why then should 
we quarrel with it for being a bit too 
pretty and too pleasing? Because we 
are jealous for our country’s rising litera- 
ture, and because we have seen that Mr. 
Harland is capable of nobler and intenser 


things. He is one of the half-dozen au- 
thors to whom we may point with pride 
and brag a little about an American Re- 
naissance. He has humor and color and 
“genuine old-fashioned” style, and some- 
times we feel as if he were the only liv- 
ing writer who knew how to handle 
Italy without either varnishing or tar- 
nishing. 

The scene of the present short novel is 
in that most enviable land, made more 
enviable, you may be sure, by every touch 
of the master of fair setting, and the 
reader has not travelled far before he 
finds himself in a garden of semi-ro- 
mance, a sort of world’s trysting-place 
where all is purple and silvery-iridescent, 
and Love has his fountain nigh. The 
chief—though fortuitous habitants—of 
this twilight glade are John Blanche- 
main, a yellow-haired young Englishman 
with “‘ blue, blue eyes,” and Maria Do- 
Jores (dark-eyed), “in a pale green con- 
fection of I know not what airy, filmy 
tissue.” The lady is an Austrian, but it 
matters little what nation either belongs 
to, so long as they dwell in the land of 
love and faéry. There is a plot—a rather 
too obvious plot, the reviewer complains, 
but it will never do to spoil it by telling. 
Let it suffice that the tenderest emotions 
are unveiled, and the atmosphere through- 
out lends a peculiar interest to what might 
else be considered a trifle bare. The 
characters, indeed, have generally a cer- 
tain slenderness, at times almost a trans- 
parency that is like to chill us. They 
seem—except Lady Blanchemain—ready 
to take wing or vanish into rhythm and 
faint color; they are lyric, in brief, and 
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render the charm of song rather than of 
story. 

Even Mr. Harland’s humor, which is 
of a kind most original, delicate and 


wholesome, or his vivid and entertaining _ 


fancy, cannot breathe into his hero or 
heroine the breath of life; for they are 
dreams; they were not made of the dust 
of the ground. They are designed rather 
than created. 

Yet, for all its light weight, ‘‘ My 
Friend Prospero” is literature. It is 
worth reading and having in one’s li- 
brary, and we especially recommend it 
to those who are weary of loud and in- 
artistic narrative; to whom taste and a 
pleasant individuality are recognized as 
two good things, and who in their choice 
of fiction demand sentiment and grace 
rather than extraordinary power. 


BensaMin Disraetr; AN UNcoNnNvEN- 
tTionaL Biocrapny. By Wilfrid Mey- 
nell. D. Appleton § Company. $3.00, 
net, 

By Artuur STRINGER 


MAN is known by the biographer 

he gets. The scholar seems to at- 

tract the scholar; the Rosicrucian 
has ever a weakness for the Rosicrucian; 
the wit will write of the wit, and the me- 
diocrity of the mediocrity. 

Through the operation of this natural 
enough tendency, it became the lot of a 
John Morley to write the life of a Glad- 
stone. So, on the other hand, it as in- 
evitably fell to a Wilfrid Meynell—and 
the derogation must be one not of ex- 
cellence, but of accident—to bring forth 
this flashy and unconventional biography 
of a flashy and unconventional states- 
man. Further to institute an analogy, or 
establish any contrasts, between these two 
strangely contradictory biographies would 
be, perhaps, to do a great injustice to 
Mr. Meynell, who early and openly 
enough confesses to the self-imposed 
limitations within which he has_per- 
formed his modest yet commendable 
enough labors. He attempts no record 
of Disraeli’s public acts. There is no 
sustained effort toward rationalizing the 
errors and harmonizing the inconsisten- 


cies of a career which, to a later genera- 
tion, still remains something more than 
Sphinx-like. Nor does our biographer 
here fling any elucidating flashlights into 
the intricacies of Victorian politics. He 
takes little or no interest in establishing 
Disraeli’s place as a man of letters, and 
he is never very anxious about the New 
Reform Bill or its significances. What 
he does attempt to give us is Disraeli (the 
old spelling “ D’Israeli” seems to have 
fallen into disfavor after Mr. Meynell’s 
hero had exclaimed, “ Knock out the 
apostrophe, it looks so foreign!”) the 
intellectual adventurer, Disraeli the man, 
the wit, the complex and defying per- 
sonality. As he does this he weaves, to 
use Beaconsfield’s own phrase for a some- 
what similar effort, “a psychological ro- 
mance” marked by vividness, by color, 
and, to use still another word of his 
hero's, by ‘‘ anecdotage ” unlimited, the 
whole making what might very well be 
called an informal study in temperament. 

It is all interesting and absorbing 
enough, this personal and confidential 
record of the young social lion of the 
mid-century, this breezy sketching of the 
epigrammatic and brilliant young novel- 
ist, this study of the rather foppish and 
always egotistical man of strange moods 
and unlooked-for profundities. But for 
obvious reasons it leaves the old riddle 
of the true Disraeli as inscrutable as 
ever. Just as men have quarrelled so long 
and so fiercely as to Hamlet and his true 
mental make-up, so they will apparently 
continue to quarrel over Disraeli and his 
character. That about this lonely, fan- 
tastic and yet indomitable-willed alien 
lurked a good deal of the charlatan, and 
an ineradicable touch of the provincial, 
even so enthusiastic a “ Dizzyite” as Mr. 
Meynell cannot altogether disprove. An 
egotist from his earliest youth, a bit of 
a cynic, and at times approaching dan- 
gerously near to the coxcomb, an over- 
assured young orator so satisfied with his 
own flowery wordiness that a yawning 
House left him alone in the midst of his 
maiden speech, a turn-coat and a back- 
slider, an opportunist to the last, a char- 
acter, on the whole, whose representative 
flower apparently should have been the — 
lobelia, and not the primrose,—this is 
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the type of man which we see vehemently 
picked out by the vitriolic pen-points of 
his numerous enough enemies. “I do 
not think that Mr. Disraeli, if he tried, 
could speak the truth,” Mr. Chamberlain 
cried of him, remembering, perhaps, that 
Disraeli himself had characterized Push- 
ful Joe’s maiden effort in the House with 
the solitary and solemn declaration that 
“He wears his eyeglass like a gentle- 
man!” “A leper, without principle, 
without feeling, without regard to any- 
thing human or divine,” was the way in 
which Lord Shaftesbury characterized 
Mr. Meynell’s hero, while Thomas Car- 
lyle berated England, or rather berated 
John Bull, for letting ‘“‘this Jew jump 
upon his stomach!”” Browning, too, has 
spoken frequently and contemptuously 
enough of “ This Beaconsfield the Jew”; 
Gladstone’s mordant aspersions are too 
numerous and too well remembered to 
mention; and even the High Church 
Party’s leader, Lord Selborne, denomi- 
nated him as “‘ An actor in a mask he 
never tore off!” 

But all this, together with the smok- 
ing-room gossip of the Carlton Club, and 
the table-talk of Downing Street, and 
the anecdote of the ante-room,—all this 
in which the shallower and more fantas- 
tic Disraeli still finds life, is not and 
never was the true parliamentarian who 
became the idol of the English Tory 
democracy, the triumphant leader of his 
party, and the courageous and coldly 
tactful minister jealously known to be 
the warm personal friend of his sov- 
ereign. This fuller and better picture 
of the man no one has as yet given us. 
We must search in vain the crowded 
shelves of Victorian biography for such 
an interpretation. And sympathetic and 
vivid as is Mr. Meynell’s portrayal of 
his hero—there are reasons, both patent 
and latent, for believing that Disraeli is, 
indeed, a hero to his new biographer — 
nowhere does his whimsical and volatile 
pen pierce the mask. Though perhaps, 
in this connection it would be only just to 
quote, if one cannot altogether accept, 
Mr. Meynell’s own words on this sub- 
Ject: “Von Angeli, when he painted the 
Minister, said he never saw his face, he 
saw only a mask; and Millais, at the end, 
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produced only s corse. That seeming 
mask was indeed an honest face—that 
of an onlooker, so unperturbed and so 
impassioned that he never made a grim- 
ace, and in public was seen by one long 
watcher to smile but twice. I fail if the 
reader does not in these pages make of 
that mask a familiar, most friendly, and 
true countenance; if that corse does not 
show animation. Yet the writer of the 
North on this Disraeli of the South must 
equally fail in his effect who, giving mo- 
tive to the Sphinx, does not leave him a 
Sphinx still.” 

Yet, for all his proleptical shrewdness, 
and artfully as he almost converts what 
assumes to be a biography into an auto- 
biography (by merely commenting in a 
chorus-like way on the letters and inci- 
dents and anecdotes which have fallen 
under his hand), and skilfully as his ma- 
terial has been used to maintain an un- 
broken interest in his subject, Mr. Mey- 
nell has by no means said the final word 
on Disraeli. The more ponderous, if 
more laboriously successful, historian 
who comes later, however, must envy Mr. 
Meynell his lighter step and his brighter 
nosegay. 


A Lirrte Broruer To THE Bear, AND 
Orner Anima Stories. By William 
J. Long. Ginn §& Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 


By Buss Carman 


BOUT a year ago Mr. William J. 

Long became a_ storm-centre of 

critical fulminations. The storm had 
its origin at West Park on the Hudson, 
where a revered if not venerable high 
interpreter of Nature has his abode. The 
disturbance was not very widespread, 
perhaps, but it was intense while it 
lasted. There were no casualties, though 
several bad shocks were felt. Whether 
or not these electrical and‘cyclonic agita- 
tions of the literary atmosphere have 
any beneficial effect or not, is hard to say. 
They may prove a temporary relief to the 
agitator who gets them up, but I doubt 
if they clear the air to any considerable 
extent. 
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For myself, I don’t enjoy thunder- 
storms. I dislike their noise, their un- 
certainty, their capriciousness. They are 
the one thing which detracts from the 
heavenly serenity of the mountains. And 
the Catskills are particularly subject to 
them. When Mr. Burroughs discharged 
himself in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly with much heavy artillery and 
rapid-fire, low grumblings and sudden 
spurts of flame, it was a time for the 
timorous to be indoors. Mr. Long, how- 
ever, from the dignified shelter of the 
North American Review answered that 
the lightning had never touched him. I 
believe myself that Mr. Burroughs was 
quite as much injured by the Jovian bolt 
which he attempted to hurl as Mr. Long 
was. As Browning says, it is 


“ A dangerous thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own.” 


In these days it may not be dangerous 
for one man to call another a liar (at 
least not among scientists), but it is still 
considered a mark of discourtesy; and 
the prestige of Mr. Burroughs suffered 
an abrasion. On its face the word of one 
man is as good as the word of another. 
Mr. Burroughs derided as impossible 
certain natural phenomena reported by 
Mr. Long as occurring in the New Bruns- 
wick wilderness. It was a rash thing to 
do in any case, and in this instance many 
admirers of Mr. Burroughs regretted his 
attack. 

Since the story of Megaleep first came 
into my hands, I must confess I have 
been fascinated by Mr. Long’s writings. 
Whether this is because he is an ad- 
mirable scientist or a convincing artist, 
I have not stopped to inquire. I only 
know that as long as he continues to 
write animal studies of the New Bruns- 
wick wilderness, I will continue to read 
them. I find I must still reserve a cor- 
ner in my heart for the friend of Moo- 
ween and Killooleet, of Unk Wunk and 
Deedeeaskh and Ch’geegee-lokh-sis. There 
is about Mr. Long’s writing an air of 
boyish veracity, at once romantic and 
simple, which transports one to the great 
forests and lonely lakes of the North. 
Or perhaps it is only because my own 


home was for so long on the edge of that 
wilderness, and any tale which recalls the 
glamour of its solitudes must be enchant- 
ing. 

Whether or not Mr. Long’s observa- 
tions of the ways of the wood-folk are 
sometimes inadequate, I cannot say; I 
only know that for me he reproduces in 
a very charmingly easy manner the poetry 
of those solitary woods; and every new 
book from his pen is a treasure I prize. 


Tue Love Arrairs or Mary, QuEEN oF 
Scots: A Pouitican History. By 
Martin Hume. McClure, Phillips § 
Co., New York. $3.50. 


By Martua McCutiocn-WILiiams 


blood runs red, the last word will 
never have been. spoken regarding 
Fate’s supreme jest, Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scotland. In death as in life, hers is a 
name to conjure with. None can stand 
neutral in the face of her—neither par- 
tisan, philosopher nor polemic. Indeed 
it is hardly too much to say that no other 
woman ever lived who was so greatly, 
and so justly, loved and hated. Cynic 
Fate gave her all things, save and ex- 
cept leave to enjoy them. All through 
her piteous career, it was the mountain 
If that stood between her and paradise. 
Possibly it is the desire to get out of 
beaten paths that has set Mr. Historian 
Hume to telling at such lengths the po- 
litical aspects of her love affairs. But 
“Jove affairs’ is not, on the whole, a 
happy phrase. Real love affairs in plenty 
poor Mary Stuart had, but they were for 
the most part wholly aside from the vari- 
ous dispositions of her hand in marriage, 
which rival sovereigns waged war to 
achieve. A crowned queen at nine 
months old, there had yet been great 
turmoil throughout her kingdom over the 
question of matching her with young 
Edward of England, ere yet she came to 
the crowning. That was the sixth Ed- 
ward, who died so young—it is whis- 
pered of his kinsmen’s ambitions. Now, 
almost three hundred and fifty years 
later, Britain has a seventh Edward, who 


Se long as hearts beat humanly and 
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derives his sole blood-right to the throne 
through Mary Stuart’s granddaughter. 

The sixth Edward's father, Henry the 
many-wived, was, in spite of all, a bour- 
geois royalty,—of the Welsh Tudors, 
with but the faintest infusion of royal 
stock, coming, as in case of the lat- 
er Brunswicks, upon the spindle side. 
Though his mother was a king’s daughter, 
her mother was a most unroyal lady— 
the Widow Woodville, whom Shakespeare 
makes answer her royal suitor: 


“Although I’m much too low to be your 
queen, 
I’m much too high to be your concubine.” 


A pretty speech indeed—but like most 
pretty speeches, no doubt, ex post facto. 
Shakespeare had always an ear to pleas- 
ing Queen Bess—who was more than 
sensitive and vulnerable upon the point 
of her descent. It has long been my 
notion that one primal root of her jeal- 
ous hate for Mary was the fact that the 
Queen of Scots had for mother a Lor- 
raine of Guise, who went to her grave a 
queen untainted, and for grandmother 
one of the haughty Bourbons— mighty 
offsets these to Anne Bullen and a mer- 
chant of the city. Elizabeth’s brother 
Edward was not much better off than her- 
self maternally—the Seymours, though 
high lords, were in none so good repute. 
Though the Stuart line had no high 
origin, coming only from the usurping 
steward of an inept and nerveless Bruce, 
baby Mary was, by blood, distinctly 
above the boy Edward. Yet here first 
comes in the mountain—if she had been 
wedded to him, not only her life, but the 
whole course of history might have been 
changed. 

This even though he had died in the 
flower of youth, as did the poor weakling 
Francis. Mr. Hume shows conclusively 
how for thirty odd years Mary was a 
queen in the game of statecraft that had 
all of Christendom, and some part of 
heathendom, for its chessboard. Much 
browsing amid state papers, and deep 
knowledge of inner workings, has made 
his demonstration of it almost over-full. 
de has aimed to be also over-conscien- 
tiously impartial. One result is that the 


greatest illumination of the queen’s career 
shines out between his lines rather than 
in them. He credits Mary with much, 
and declares justly that she suffered for 
her virtues rather than her sins. But he 
is, to my mind, also needlessly harsh in 
judging that it was pure headlong pas- 
sion which hurried Mary into the disas- 
trous Darnley match, and the later en- 
tanglement with Bothwell. 

Although writing professedly of her 
love affairs, he takes no account whatever 
of her errant woman’s heart. He calls 
her sensuous, and pleasure-loving, mak- 
ing nothing of the loneliness that encom- 
passed her—without father or mother, 
or friend she dared trust, finding her 
deadliest enemies in those of her own 
blood, always uncertain that those who 
came to sue might not turn to slay. What 
wonder that in all the coil of it, the in- 
trigue and counter-intrigue when she 
sought to match herself as became a 
queen, the constant frustration, the 
treacherous interference of Elizabeth in 
Scottish affairs, the procrastination of 
Spanish Philip, the insults of Catherine 
de Medici, real ruler of France, she grew 
intolerably weary of standing alone, and 
turned for support to Darnley, next heir 
to her throne, little dreaming what a 
broken reed he would prove? 

No doubt she loved him with the joy- 
ous tenderness that was part of her— 
and but the more tenderly because of her 
frustrate youth. No doubt also the love 
changed to hate—not in wantonness, as 
say her enemies, but for all the cause in 
the world. Then came Bothwell to fasci- 
nate her by being all that Darnley was 
not. When he came she was much more 
than weary—shamed, badgered, desper- 
ate. Ruffian and caitiff that he later 
proved, Bothwell was upon the face of 
things a man. Mary had need of a man’s 
strength and tenderness. Left her nor- 
mal self, she would, I think, have kept 
her head and her royalty. It was the 
hammer-blows of Fate, begun with Riz- 
zio’s murder, that forced her at last into 
the ruin of Bothwell’s arms. 

A natural enough opinion perhaps for 
one who has a Jacobite among her for- 
bears, and was sung to sleep in the cradle 
with “ Charlie Is My Darling.” But ex- 
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pression of it is not strictly germane to 
Mr. Hume and his book. The book’s 
value historically is great. It shows with 
admirable lucidness and sobriety what 
was under the cards in the great mar- 
riage game. It shows, too, that the 
stake was progress and religious free- 
dom. If Mary, poor queen, had but suc- 
ceeded in matching herself with Philip's 
son, or any bridegroom to his liking, she 
would have had the whole power of Spain 
to help her in making Britain once more 
wholly Catholic. And thus the book, for 
all its lucid soberness, is far and away 
more interesting than any historical ro- 
mance. True, to enjoy it fully one needs 
somewhat of familiarity with the his- 
tory of that time—-Mr. Hume has in no 
sense written a life of the Scots queen, 
nor a compendium of her times. He has 
instead kept to his allotted view-point 
with great particularity. If there is room 
for criticism anywhere, it is that in the 
effort to be wholly impartial he is now 
and again prolix. As was said in the out- 
set, he is nowhere the queen’s advocate. 
Notwithstanding, I think no clean mind 
can follow him intelligently, yet lay down 
the book without having Mary Stuart 
shine out evermore, not spotless and all 
untainted, but in spite of the stains, 


“A morning star of memory.” 


INcoMPARABLE Betuatns, By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. F. A. Stokes Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


af HIS sequel of ‘‘ The Bath Comedy ” 
partakes very rightly of the same 
qualities as distinguished its prede- 
cessor; and, while we think that it hardly 
possesses so much blitheness and genuine 
surprise, “ Incomparable Bellairs ” has, 
none the less, an individual charm. Those 
who like patches and powder-puffs, who 
seek sedans and the flare of old-time 
torches, who have not yet wearied of 
brocaded beaux with hangers at their 
thighs, who want any life but this and 
insist that it be served up like a fairy 
tale, will not be disappointed here. The 
action is entirely trivial, the characters 
are mere things of costume, the story is 
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in reality so completely artificial that we 
detect ourselves inwardly regarding it as 
a piece of bric-a-brac; harmonious with 
blue porcelain if you will. It is all quaint- 
ness, al] prettiness, all setting. The thing 
is a bauble, a toy, not worth our heed, 
and that is why we give it heed. Con- 
temporary fiction would be not a whit the 
loser if “‘ Incomparable Bellairs” should 
bid us adieu; all the same we will draw 
it to us, if the romance is within arm’s 
length idle evenings. 

The characters are well contrasted. 
Sweet Kitty, the heroine, the superb 
beauty of Bath, with her vanity and dis- 
dain, sets off with good effect the purer 
dignity and rarer loveliness of Rachel 
Peace, a Quaker actress, who has capti- 
vated the heart of the languid roué, Lord 
Mandeville—a nobleman who in turn is 
contrasted with O’Hara, a noisy Irish 
gentleman, ready, like everybody else, 
to fight or feast or intrigue. There is 
something of good comedy about the 
book despite the farce element which 
mars it. 


J. S. D. 
Exporapo. A Tragedy. By Ridgely 
Torrence. John Lane, New York. 


$1.00, net. 


N this poem Mr. Torrence shows him- 
| sar a poet of strong imagination and 

deep feeling, an able master of blank 
verse, and a keen sympathizer with 
human nature, but a hopeless dramatist. 
There is hardly a semblance of plot and 
no dramatic action whatever. Therefore 
in considering ‘“ Eldorado” it must be 
judged only as poetry, narrative, or per- 
haps lyrical in a way, certainly not 
dramatic. As poetry it ranks high among 
the productions of recent years, and it 
shows a very great improvement in every 
respect over Mr. Torrence’s first volume 
—“ The House of a Hundred Lights ”— 
issued in 1900. That volume bore every 
evidence of unskilled youth, this poem 
might have been written with credit by a 
man of any age: as Mr. Torrence is still 
young, this is most encouraging. If he 
will be content to keep away from dramat- 
ic poetry and devote himself to his very 
evident and marked ability in other kinds, 
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and not publish again, for three years, 
it seems safe to prophecy for Mr. Tor- 
rence a very high rank among the younger 
American poets—if not among the poets, 
even. In this particular volume the pro- 
logue and the last part of the last act are 
the best things. 
H. C. 


Tue Mark. By Aquila Kempster. Dou- 
bleday, Page § Co., New York. $1.50. 


UTHORITY of style, bigness of 
A gesrece and design, a fairly ma- 

tured experience of Indian life, the 
power to describe in trenchant and toler- 
ably graphic English (hideously over- 
loaded with Hindustanee), certain highly 
colored conditions of the Orient, can 
hardly counterbalance, in the present 
novel, the many and extremely perilous 
faults, which from the earliest page man- 
ifest themselves with most unpromising 
pertinacity. It is our disposition to be 
lenient with first efforts. 

The truth is that the story as a whole 
creates no illusion. Of details that con- 
vey the sense of reality we are frequently 
conscious, but the chief figures, the cen- 
tral light and action, are as quavering 
and nebulous as the parlor-performance 
given by twelve-year Tommy with his 
Christmas magic-lantern. The thing 
doesn’t hang together; it goes off on tan- 
gents; it is a work, generally speaking, 
not so much of art and wisdom as of talk 
and knowledge. It seems less like a tale 
of India (whose people we mysteriously 
know from the pen of Rudyard the 
Great) than like a tale of Mars—say— 
whose inhabitants are only said to be. In 
fine, the story is nearly as bad as the color 
pictures which profess to illustrate it. 

An intention, however, to discourage 
the writer from further work is not at all 
in accord with our plan. There is a virtue 
of energy in his very exaggerations, 
which is in itself a thing of life; and with 
keener deliberation, with less common- 
place Eastern effusion and fantastic dis- 
play, he may yet produce something that 
approaches his probable ideal in litera- 
ture: the paradoxically impressive. 


J.S. D. 
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Cuitpren or Men. By Bruno Lessing. 
McClure, Phillips § Co., New York. 
$1.25. 


HE people whom Bruno Lessing 
calls ‘‘ Children of Men” are merely 


children of his imaginative brain, 
and the stories which he attributes to the 
Ghetto belong only to the Ghetto as he 
sees it. 

Things are not as the writers see them, 
particularly the American writers of fic- 
tion, and these stories are characteristic 
of much of the fiction that is produced, 
or manufactured in this country. 

The writer has a smooth style, his 
sentences are well turned, his phrases 
polished, he tells his tales glibly; his 
plots are ingeniously conceived, and he 
has a way of interesting the guileless 
reader; but behind all this, what is there? 
Truth, depth, reality, life—all this is 
lacking, and the superficiality, the shal- 
lowness, the affectedness of these stories 
are glaringly obvious. 

Some of the characters of the stories 
have real Jewish names (the others have 
names which the writer thinks are Jew- 
ish, but which no Jew has ever heard of), 
and save for a little glimpse of Jewish 
life here and there, the Jewish interest 
in the people ends with their names. 

Here and there the author gives us a 
good description of a sweatshop, a slight 
picture of the Ghetto street; now and 
then he catches a trivial trait of Jewish 
existence; but, on the whole, he skims 
over the surface of things. All that is 
vital, that is true, that is peculiar, that is 
characteristic of the Ghetto, does not 
enter into these stories. 

The plots are ingenious, clever, and, 
if you will, in a measure effective, but 
they are so impossible and continually 
verge on the melodramatic. 

The actions of the people do not come 
as a logical consequence of their charac- 
ter; they are not real characters, and it is 
clear that they do things because Mr. 
Lessing pulls them by a string. 

But how can the characters be Jews 
when they are not even living, breathing, 
real human beings? 

And yet on taking up the book one 
wonders how, after all, a “ goy,” an out- 
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sider, has grasped, has comprehended so 
much of a strange life in so short a time, 
for such is the impression; that the writer 
is a Gentile, and that he has made a num- 
ber of visits to the Ghetto. And we ad- 
mire him for his broad sympathy with 
our people, for his effusive fervor; for his 
tender touch of pathos, and we wonder 
how he has managed to understand so 
much with so little opportunity. 

But when we learn that the writer of 
these stories who employs the pseudonym 
of “Bruno Lessing” is himself a Jew, 
we wonder how it is possible that a Jew 
should know so little of his people, should 
have such limited understanding of their 
life. 

We wonder how a Jew can be such a 
Gentile, and we realize the divisions that 
exist in Israel. 

B. G. R. 


Tue Lirerary Sense. By E. Nesbit. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


HAT members of civilized commu- 

nities, while more or less normal in 

those five senses that are the com- 
mon heritage of the race, havé yet a sixth 
sense which impels them, in moments of 
emotional crisis not only to act, but also 
to think and even to feel as they imagine 
the characters in the books they read, and 
the plays they see, would act and think 
and feel: this is the thesis upon which 
Mrs. Bland has founded these dozen and 
a half charming stories. It is not an un- 
familiar thesis—witness “‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” both as youth and man—but 
from it Mrs. Bland has evolved one or 
two impressive tragedies and several de- 
lightful little comedies. 

Perhaps the stories of the former sort 
are the more convincing, because, as Mrs. 
Bland speedily discovers, “ Destiny is al- 
most without the literary sense,” and, 
therefore, “‘ The Unfaithful Lover,” with 
its physical catastrophe, and “ Round- 
ing Off a Scene” and “ The Holiday,” 
with their purely psychological tragedies, 
succeed where ‘ The Obvious ” and other 
variations upon the purely conventional 
lamentably fail. Nevertheless, there is 
the very best sort of genuine comedy in 

“The Lie Absolute,” ‘ The Love of Ro- 
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mance,” and, above all, in ‘The Girl 
with the Guitar.” 

Here, as always, Mrs. Bland writes 
delicately, gracefully, easily. The stories 
seem, as one reads them, to run from her 
pen with so little effort that it is only 
when one pauses to consider the admirable 
restraint in the climaxes that one gets a 
hint of the real art which contrives them. 
The note is nowhere forced; the saving 
grace of humor tempers the sterner 
scenes, and the sober sense of life's 
spiritual reality sets its limits even to the 
fantastical. 

R. W. K. 


Statety Homes tn America. By Harry 
W. Desmond and Herbert Croly. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. 
$7.50, net. 


SURPRISE that is something more 
A than pleasurable awaits the unin- 

itiated reader of “‘ Stately Homes 
in America.” For this huge and hand- 
some volume, with its unbetraying title, 
and its profusion of full-page plates, and 
glimpses of over-palatial interiors, is in 
no sense of the word a trade publica- 
tion truckling to the publicity-seeking 
and ostentatious millionaire. Nor is the 
book made up, as might be expected, of 
an extremely shallow rivulet of comment 
meandering idly through an extremely 
spacious meadow of photography. In- 
deed, such an outspoken and illuminating 
volume as this just as appropriately 
might have been called “ The Psychology 
of Showing Off,” or “ The Evolution of 
American Aésthetics,’ so keenly pene- 
trative is this interesting and scholarly 
study of the peculiar conditions govern- 
ing what, after all, has not been mere 
blind experiment and capricious move- 
ment on the part of our New World 
home-builders. That these builders of 
stately homes have in the past made many 
mistakes is to-day only too obvious. Yet 
the fact that this architecture, with its 
mingled ugliness and beauty, is in every 
instance the flowering of condition and 
character renders doubly interesting such 
an analysis as that which the authors of 
“Stately Homes in America” have placed 
before us. 
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In the first place, it is a lively and yet 
a perfectly legitimate curiosity which 
stone-and-mortar magnificence seems to 
arouse in not only our own alerter- 
minded citizen, but also in those occa- 
sional foreign travellers who so artlessly 
tell us of our weaknesses and our wicked- 
nesses. Until half a century ago, how- 
ever, the foreigner in our midst found 
little to say about our architecture. De 
Tocqueville concluded that the New 
World mansion as he beheld it was a 
convincing seal on his conclusions as to 
the commonplace esthetic character of 
American life. Mrs. Trollope found 
herself prompted to devote only a paltry 
line or two to the architectural features 
of New York. Thomas Jefferson had 
even declared, somewhat bitterly, that 
the genius of our master-builder seemed 
to have ‘cast his maledictions ” over the 
land. 

Any development, however ornate, of 
that truly and typically American struc- 
ture, the log-cabin, had long since proved 
inadequate and impossible. America, un- 
like Switzerland and Scandinavia, asked 
for larger letters in which to write her 
architectural aspirations. The result was 
the importation of the English manor- 
house of Colonial times, though, incon- 
gruously enough, these transported resi- 
dential ideas seem to have been copies of 
contemporary homes of well-to-do Lon- 
don merchants. So we find the Virginia 
planter housing himself in imitations of 
the mansions of the London bourgeois, 
sticking, through the vicissitudes of a 
climate thoroughly unsuited to such a 
style of residence, most resolutely to his 
insular and English model, and adding 
his ameliorating veranda only when the 
Colonial period was itself drawing to a 
close. Indeed, even the White House in 
Washington was the reproduction of a 
planter’s manor-house, simply built on 
a more generous scale, and made of dif- 
ferent material. 

The Colonial style, however, the child 
of social aristocracy wedded to essen- 
tially restricted economic conditions, soon 
found itself an outlander in a new-born 
period that was learning more and more 
the feverish-gaited ways of business. So 
that restless, resilient, easy-going and 
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light-hearted Middle, or Transitional, pe- 
riod of American national life, wistfully 
enough called for a new type of habita- 
tion, a type which Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler has somewhere designated as 
“the most vulgar habitation ever built by 
man.” Since, however, all social activities 
must be guided by precedent and tradi- 
tion, the mid-century American not un- 
naturally looked to Europe for his in- 
spiration. Unfortunately, though, his 
eyes went out to too many parts of Eu- 
rope. If he did not set up his Lares and - 
Penates in a wooden Doric or Ionic tem- 
ple, or in ordering his country “ villa” 
play ducks and drakes with geography, 
chronology and common sense, he sub- 
sided stolidly and contentedly into that 
urban abomination in the eye of beauty, 
the brown-stone front,—built usually in 
“the Italian style,” though often enough 
with a dash of the French, or with here 
and there a spice of the Gothic, to say 
nothing of an occasional little personal 
touch suggestive of Egypt or the Orient. 

Then came the modern period, dissatis- 
fied with all the old inadequate ideals 
and many of the old ridiculous ideas. 
It is the period of the money baron, of 
the bourgeois gentilhomme, wonderfully 
analogous, as our authors point out, to 
those Florentine and Venetian nobles of 
Renaissance Italy, who through trade 
and war and turbulence ultimately flow- 
ered into a rugged and virile commercial 
aristocracy. 

This money baron of ours is to-day the 
most conspicuous figure on the crowded 
stage of our American life. Publicity 
pursues him, deep as he is hidden, or 
wishes to be hidden, in his own business 
enterprises. He is an ineloquent fel- 
low, as a rule, and yet when he speaks 
he likes to be heard. So when he orders 
his frozen music he wants it to be both 
authoritative and impressive. He builds 
his house, in other words, not only to live 
in, but to be admired. Being accustomed 
to the delegation of power, through years 
of managing a great business, he orders 
with audacious confidence the best house 
that his architect can give him, insisting 
that it be stunning, and yet hinting— 
for he is rather timid in the matter of 
esthetics —that it would perhaps be best 
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to be safely conventional. If, in America, 
he can find the architect to do all this for 
him, he is extremely fortunate. For such 
architects are rare. So far they have 
mostly given us shadows of magnificent 
European models; they have given us 
comfort without distinction; they have 
given us the engineering triumph of the 
sky-seraper, but not the architectural 
victory of beauty over utility. Some day 
they may do so, but it seems over-san- 
guine to look for such things in our pres- 
ent generation. 
A. S. 


Perronitta Heroven. By Una L. 
Silberrad. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 


HE author of this novel cannot fail 

to win the admiring gratitude of 

those who read it. The heroine, 
Petronilla Heroven, the young grand- 
child of an old farmer, is an orphan, and 
works out her own salvation with con- 
vincing sincerity, while the remarkable 
man who is styled “the Woodman” has 
the fragrance of that Oriental tree which 
yields a breath of perfume under the 
blow of the axe. There is not a charac- 
ter in the voluminous, but not too long 
narration that does not ring true, albeit 
that the villain has more than a tinge of 
melodramatic suggestiveness. However, 
even in life, this clings to anything so 
radically and deliberately evil. 

Miss Silberrad attracts more by her 
character drawing than by her story; 
more by her story than by her style. Yet 
her diction is so seemly and contained in 
its personal quality that the art of it is 
greater than appears on the surface. In 
lieu of a truer word that might fail to 
do justice to Miss Silberrad’s psycho- 
logical insight and creative touch, she 
has the flavor of genius, exceptional as 
are the deserts which demand that much- 
abused qualification. Even in her humor 
there is remarkable poise. The thought 
of Thomas Hardy, with his inexorable, 
almost pitiless, conscientiousness in treat- 
ment as well as the force of his develop- 
ment of theme and character, will arise 
as one reads. Yet Miss Silberrad is too 
individual and self-reliant to be imitative. 
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Miss Silberrad accomplishes her liter- 
ary purpose with such art that her finish 
and deftness seem casual. She is not so 
modern as to shrink from a very old- 
fashioned reverence for God and the 
beauty of things divine. But adhesion 
to Him and to His law and truth come as 
climax after an attitude that scarcely 
points that way. There is dignified sim- 
plicity with subtle touches of feeling and 
of art throughout. “‘ Petronilla Heroven” 
is a book that could be read through again 
as soon as finished, with equal delectation 
and more thorough appreciation of its 
varied excellences. There are not too 
many books of which so much may be 
said, and that it may be avowed of a 
modern novel is unique praise, though no 
more than justice. 

J. B. J. 


Our Lapy’s Inn. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.50. 


HIS is a good one. Improbable to 

the point of impossible at times, the 

story still canters along in such an 
easy, graceful, pleasing fashion that the 
reader readily forgives what his own 
sense of the natural and normal tells him 
is not right, and reads because he likes 
what he is reading. He does it, too, with- 
out considering that there is something 
farcical about it all, and he is disposed 
to resent the statement—which he re- 
ceives later from the publishers’ advance 
notices—that the book is a ‘“ humorous 
novel.” His inclination is to accept it as 
gospel truth, and when he is told it is 
“humorous,” he recalls that humor is ex- 
aggeration of those things which are not 
naturally exaggerable, and he is forced 
against his will to believe that such a de- 
lightful story could not possibly be ex- 
actly as it is set forth in the book. 

It is a Scotch-English story of a poor 
orphan girl living with an aunt who wants 
her to marry a rich old man, whom the 
girl agrees to marry, but runs away from 
before the wedding. She dons male attire 
and goes to London, where she meets a 
young fellow who afterwards turns out 
to be the son of the man the girl was to 
marry. She maintains the character of a 
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boy through several weeks, and the han- 
dling of the love theme in this portion 
of the story is delightfully deft, and the 
reader enjoys it, notwithstanding he 
knows how very impossible such a condi- 
tion of affairs must be. They discover 
each other at last, and then before the 
father and late fiancé can reach Our 
Lady’s Inn,—for he discovers them about 
the same time—they are married and the 
late fiancé accepts the situation grace- 
fully, but with certain reservations. 

That is the plot of the tale, and in the 
development of it several characters are 
introduced who add to the interest if not 
greatly to the humor. With these ma- 
terials Mr. Clouston has wrought a story 
unlike most modern stories in plot and 
situation, and absolutely lacking in that 
off-colored element of love, so called, 
which seems to be essential to nearly all 
modern stories. It is a guileless tale with 
every possible chance not to be, and this 
possibility, no doubt, adds to the interest, 
though just why, is not explicable, ex- 
cept at the sacrifice of our opinion of 
the particular morals of most reading 
people. 

“Our Lady’s Inn” is not Mr. Clous- 
ton’s first book, although he is but thirty- 
three—“ Vandrad, the Viking,” ‘The 
Lunatic at Large,” “The Duke,” and 
“The Adventures of M. D Haricot,” 
being to his credit, more or less. He is 
married and lives in the Islands of Ork- 
ney, where he dispenses justice as a 
magistrate when he is not dispensing 
humor as a novelist. All of his books 
are characterized by humor and satire, 
and of this last he says: “It was in- 
tended as a contribution to serious litera- 
ture, but the Lord knows what it will be 
considered.” To settle the author's doubt 
somewhat, it may be said here that his 
intention may not be thwarted entirely, 
because humorous writing may be serious 
literature—that is to say, genuine litera- 
ture. “Our Lady’s Inn” will scarcely 
be ranked as high-class literature, but it 
cannot fail to be popular, and it is so 
Pleasantly and cleanly written that if it 
is not good literature, it is an excellent 
imitation and answers all the purposes of 
that elusive product. 

W. J. L. 
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Tue Hoxttapay Case. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. Henry Holt §& Co., New 
York. $1.25. 


HE men who make a living solely 
by the manufacture of mystery 


stories are not the men whose mys- 
tery stories are the best. Heretofore Mr. 
Stevenson was chiefly known as a writer 
of historical romances which, while no 
better than the average historical romance 
of recent unhallowed memory, stood, per- 
haps, a point above the sort of work he 
attempts. But in his newly chosen field, 
Mr. Stevenson does a little better than 
most of the other workers whom he found 
there, and therein lies his salvation. 

Of course, there are conventions to be 
observed, hoary traditions to be rever- 
enced even in this kind of work, and so 
Mr. Stevenson starts out with a seeming 
murder and the accusation of an inno- 
cent person. Again, in a corner so 
crowded one is apt to jostle one’s neigh- 
bor, and so we have here the device of 
sisters closely resembling each other, and 
yet for a time ignorant of each other’s 
existence which, somewhere or other, 
Anna Katherine Green employed. Yet 
the author has succeeded in his endeavor 
to give us action rapid, but not forced, 
and to fabricate a story which, while its 
mystery will not long deceive the reader, 
is nevertheless so pleasantly, directly and 
simply presented as to hold the attention 
up to the anti-climax of the last chapter. 
There are tricks in all trades. That of 
the writer of the “ mystery story” is to 
begin with the unfolding of the mystery 
and write backwards. Mr. Stevenson 
performs that trick so skilfully as not to 
let us feel that he is performing it at all. 


R. W. K. 


Tue Story or A Lasor Acrrator. By 
Joseph R. Buchanan. The Outlook 
Company, New York. $1.25, net. 


R. Buchanan's book shows he is 
M qualified alike to lead Labor, and 
to set forth a justification of its 
position and his own, as such a standard- 
bearer. Henry George, whose honesty 
was beyond question, was among those 
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who urged Mr. Buchanan to write an 
autobiography such as he here presents. 
“ The history of the struggle for human 
rights,” George declared, “ will never be 
complete without the personal records of 
the men who occupied important positions 
on the firing line in that crucial period 
between 1850 and 1890.” 

In 1878 Mr. Buchanan was employed 
as a printer on the Denver Democrat, 
and there became first interested in the 
labor question, although when he ac- 
cepted the position he did not know the 
difference between a Union and a non- 
Union office. He confesses to receiving 
his earliest favorable impression of 
Unionism from its opponents! Shortly 
after he joined Typographical Union 
No. 49, as an employer. Later he went 
to Leadville as a miner. The railway 
entered that mining town in 1880, the 
miners’ wages were cut, and there was a 
strike. This led to Buchanan's début as 
a labor agitator. 

A few remarks by Mr. Buchanan at 
this early stage of his history throw much 
light on his conception of what a labor 
agitator should be. Besides “ knowing 
what he is working for,” he must, above 
all, ‘inspire those he guides with a con- 
viction of his honesty.” He declares (it is 
easy to credit the assertion) that the most 
difficult agitations of a labor leader are 
“in the interest of peace—their efforts 
to prevent strikes.” 

Mr. Buchanan shows himself clear- 
headed. With a dogged devotion to the 
cause, he sees things as they are and 
speaks frankly; as, for instance: “ I have 
always observed that only a slight fog 
was necessary to obscure the political 
vision of the average workingman.” Not 
only did he “lose faith in the potency of 
the ballot to right the wrongs of the 
toilers, but at one time” (1884-85) he 
began “to despair of a peaceable solu- 
tion of the labor problem.” 

This autobiographical record reveals a 
man and throws a flood of light on Labor 
and on.its achievements in this country. 
It is more interesting, in great part, than 
the most fascinating novel, yet it records 
the mournful truth as to what the most 
disinterested, the most level-headed, and 
the most energetic of labor leaders may 


look for and receive in the exercise of 
one of the noblest missions that can fall 
to a man’s lot to-day in this country. 
Whatever the results to the cause and to 
himself, Joseph R. Buchanan has written 
himself down an honest man, “ who loved 
his fellow-men.” As a literary presenta- 
tion, it is lucid, cogent and thoroughly 
convincing. 


B. J. B. 


Tue Deke Decwes. By Headon Hill. 
A. Wessels Co., New York. $1.50. 


FTER all, to confess that one can- 
Av enjoy a detective story is to con- 
fess that one has no imagination. 
Indeed, the theory might be pushed to 
the extent of declaring that the worse the 
story the better must be the imagination 
that can enjoy it. But that were, per- 
haps, a dangerous line of argument, 
whereas the real truth seems to be that a 
good piece of detective fiction offers the 
most tempting sort of literary spree, and 
that, just as there are some otherwise 
law-abiding citizens who occasionally get 
drunk, so are there some generally dis- 
criminating readers who every little while 
go in for a debauch of detective stories. 
To such readers one may heartily 
recommend this book. In the first place, 
its interest begins with the first word: 
take an Englishman in hard luck in New 
York; make him agree to play a part in 
robbing a senator of bonds to the tune of 
$15,000,000 upon that gentleman’s ar- 
rival in England; then start your Briton 
across the ocean on his errand with the 
sudden knowledge that a series of acci- 
dents have made him a peer of the realm 
and that he loves the senator’s daughter. 
Obviously, the possibilities are many, and 
Mr. Hill makes the most of them. His 
scheme possesses real novelty; his chief 
criminal, the head of a wonderful gang, 
is just as boundlessly bad and as bound- 
lessly clever as a chief criminal should 
always be; his people are all alive and, 
lastly, his construction is so good a piece 
of workmanship that not until the climax 
has been reached will even the experi- 
enced reader guess the secret of the 
whole. For the character of the astute 
General Sadgrove one can forgive Mr. 
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Memoirs of Madame Vigée-Lebrun 


Hill’s infelicities of diction, his “ sales- 
ladies,” and his occasionally positively 
bad grammar. In everything but style, 
“The Duke Decides” might well be a 
model for its kind. 

R. W. K. 


Memoms or Mapame Vicere-Lesrun. 
Translated and Edited by Lionel 
Strachey. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $2.75. 


“ 
OUTE traduction,” says Volney, 
un tapis vu a& revers.” No one, 
in his ‘‘ Histoire de Samuel,” “ est 
in reading this version of the really 
sprightly memoirs of old Louis Vigée’s 
daughter, may deny it. And yet, since 
there are many who perforce must have 
the book thus or not at all, a reviewer is, 
in common fairness, compelled to speak 
of Mr. Strachey’s translation almost with- 
out reference to the original, of which 
it is a not altogether wise abridgment. 
Enough, then, to say of this phase of 
the matter that Mr. Strachey in this well- 
made, well-indexed book, illustrated by 
fair reproductions of its author’s paint- 
ings, has worked from Madame Carette’s 
edition, and that his degree of censorship 
has been exercised in the interests of a 
uniformity with his renderings of the 
“ Memoirs of the Countess Potocka ” and 
the “ Memoirs of a Contemporary.” 
Madame Marie Louise Elizabeth 
(Vigée) Lebrun is familiar to most peo- 
ple through her famous portraits of her- 
self and the daughter whom she lost in 
1819, and she is valued by all artists for 
that career which reached its technical 
zenith in “ The Woman with the Muff” 
(Mme. Raymond, of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise); but in this volume she makes 
her appeal as a witty and observant 
Woman who, at close range, saw French 
history in its making during the event- 
ful years between 1776 and 1820. Born 
in Paris in 1756, and living to the age 
of eighty-six, she published her memoirs 
at the suggestion of her friend, the 
Princess Dolgoruki,” in 1835, and thus 
covered in them a period of rapid and 
radical change in the chronicles of her 
native country. Though she was the 
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child of an almost unknown and thor- 
oughly puritanical portrait painter, and, 
at the age of twenty, the wife of a man 
who impartially divided his time between 
gambling, picture-selling and art criti- 
cism, her own labors, and the vogue 
which they gained her, brought her into 
close contact with Marie Antoinette, the 
Dauphin, the Princess de Lamballe, the 
Duke de Nivernais, Madame Récamier, 
and Louis XVIII.—all the leading men 
and women, that is to say, in the royalist 
ranks, who were engaged in wrecking or 
rebuilding France. Politics drove her 
into exile—to the Court of Naples, to 
Poland, to England, to Catherine II. of 
Russia, and the Emperor Paul—and, in 
the end, political changes brought her 
home again to compose this record of 
what she describes as “a wandering and 
even a laborious, but honest life.” 

All of the people one has mentioned 
and many more, equally familiar, whom 
one would like to mention, are brought 
before us in Madame Lebrun’s memoirs 
with those swift, bold lines, those bril- 
liant dashes of color, which characterize 
the author whether she works with brush 
or with pen. There is the Du Barry at 
forty-five, for instance: ‘“ She 
seemed to me very well behaved, but 

s her glance was that of a co- 
quette, for her long eyes were never quite 
open, and her pronunciation had some- 
thing childish which no longer suited her 
age.” In bricf, one gets from the net 
result not only a picture of the author's 
most important contemporaries, but a 
vivid realization of the life and the times 
they represented—a_ realization which 
even translation has not destroyed, 
Moreover, what is perhaps more pleasant 
still, one also gets always the reflection 
of a beautiful personality—the charm- 
ing denials, half confessions, of this or 
that soft impeachment, and the frank 
details of a brave fight for success. It 
is this that should make the book more 
popular than the other memoirs thus far 
translated by Mr. Strachey. Its writer 
had a keener eye and a sharper wit than 
the pretty Potocka, and saw life with a 
clearer vision than the author of the 
“Memoirs of a Contemporary.” For 
Madame Lebrun’s greatest claim upon 
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her readers is that, in all circumstances, 
she was ever Madame Lebrun. 


R. W. K. 


Trousapvour Tates. By Evaleen Stein. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $1.00, net. 


the romance-lyric was born in Pro- 

vence, and when, in Finland, the birth 
of the harp was cclebrated in mystic 
Runic song-story perpetuated by the 
peasant folk from gencration to genera- 
tion,—there wended a joyous throng of 
knightly Troubadours, Trouvéres and 
Minnesingers, from land to land, from 
court to court. Then, to win, in friendly 
joust, the golden violet, the silver rose or 
jewelled collar, were indeed fame. 

These times, these Song-Bards, and 
their adventures in court and far afield, 
afford abundant theme for what may be 
termed these paraphrases of historic in- 
cident. In no field is there more prolitic 
fund of material for romance such as 
Miss Stein has chosen for her weaving 
of fact with fictional elaboration. The 
seeking of the lost rune,—an attempt to 
“yestore this beautiful scattered story 
to the poetic wealth of Finland and of 
the world,’—presents, perhaps, the most 
dramatic possibilities in these narrations 
of gentle valorous deeds; “for all wise 
persons know that to add a beautiful 
poem or song or story to the collection 
that every nation gradually makes up for 
itself, is rightly considered a far more 
glorious thing than to discover a whole 
mountain of gold and diamonds.” 

Yet there may well be those to whom 
the story of little Félix and his “‘ of- 
fered lamb,” of the Christmas eve proces- 
sion, ‘when the holy midnight mass 
would be celebrated ” in the great village 
church, will most appeal by reason of 
its simple heartsomeness. A preference 
for either will merely be a result of the 
reader’s personality, for the author’s in- 
tuitive sense of fitness has well guided 
her in the choice of simple phrase and 
word for the fair telling of all these ex- 
ceptionally beautiful tales that come as 
a peep of blue sky, a waft of flower fra- 
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grance from distant hills, or a drift of 
forgotten bird-song—recalled from child- 
hood’s dream days. 

No prettier tales for children have been 
brought out this season; nor must we 
forego mention of the pleasing illustra- 
tions by Maxfield Parrish, Virginia Keep, 
B. Rosenmeyer and Edward Edwards. 


A. L. 


Tue Lyceum Tueatre aNp Henry Irv- 
tna. By Austin Brereton. McClure, 
Phillips § Co., New York. $7.50, net. 


HOSE Americans whose interest 

in the English stage was inspired 

if not absolutely created by Henry 
Irving have centred that interest very 
largely in the playhouse in which most 
of the great actor’s triumphs were seen. 
And now that the Lyceum Theatre is no 
more, it is most fitting that a memorial 
volume be prepared in regard to the 
house and the man. And, that labor 
once undertaken, the British and Ameri- 
can public are to be congratulated that 
the product is so worthy the cause. Into 
the hands of Austin Brereton was con- 
fided the task of preparing the volume, 
and he has done his work with evident 
love and care. The book-maker’s work 
has been as fitting. The book fairly 
revels in fine engravings and other speci- 
mens of art. The Hantschel-colortype 
of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, 
from the painting by Sargent, is one of 
the most beautiful and complete pictures 
seen in any book. A similar tribute may 
be paid to the colortype of Mr. Irving 
as Hamlet, which forms the frontispiece. 
The illustrations are almost countless, 
and fit the text most admirably. 

Though the public of America knows 
fairly well that the Lyceum had literally 
gone to the dogs, and was being offered 
to any one when Mr. Irving first ap- 
peared there in 1871, few have known of 
the previous history of this ancient house. 
Its career was meteoric, indeed. Built in 
1772, it had thus almost a century of ex- 
istence before Irving’s time. In its first 
period, from 1772 to 1830, when it was 
destroyed by fire, it was used as a thea- 
tre, museum, menagerie, a scene of box- 
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ing encounters and even prize fights, a 
place for fancy dress balls, the scene of 
the acting of Edmund Kean and Charles 
Kemble. The second part of the history, 
from 1834 to 1871, was of varied for- 
tunes, There were sacred concerts and 
opera, and a long run of Dickens’s plays 
and much comic opera and many heroic 
attempts at permanency. The Society 
which had managed the theatre gradually 
went to pieces, and from 1869 to 1871 it 
was in a most deplorable condition. It 
was then that Mr. Henry L. Bateman, an 
American, took charge of it, and gave it 
an almost instantaneous boost into pros- 
perity by presenting Mr. Irving in “ The 
Bells.” From that time onward Mr. Irv- 
ing and the Lyceum enjoyed happy sea- 
sons for many years. The theatre was 
sold at auction on April 23d last, Sir 
Henry not being present, and it will 
never again be used as a theatre. The 
share which Miss Terry had in the suc- 
cess of Irving and the Lyceum is given 
proper recognition, and there is abundant 
mention of the Americans who enjoyed 
and took part in the many triumphs there. 


F. B. T. 


Tue Baronet 1n Corpuroy. By Albert 
Lee. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


HIS is a story of that time in Lon- 

don when Swift and Addison and 

Steele mingled their wit with the 
wealth and beauty and gallantry of the 
capital, and Godolphin and Sacheverell 
disturbed its politics and religion. Chief 
among the gallants was Sir Eustace Cely, 
a gay one, indeed, until his bad habits 
brought him to the point when his silks 
and laces departed and left him a baro- 
net in corduroy. Mr. Lee has put the 
telling of his story in the mouth of Mrs. 
Boydell, chaperone to the Lady Ellenor 
Froude, an heiress with eighty thousand 
pounds and, of course, beautiful. The 
language is not therefore of the modern 
English variety, but it does not suffer in 
clearness and elegance on that account. 
The Lady Ellenor comes up to the city 
from the country in order to make her 
début in metropolitan society, and her 
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troubles begin very early, because Lon- 
don at that time was riotous to a degree 
and the police force appears to have been 
totally inefficient. Almost mobbed on the 
way to her first reception, she is rescued 
by a gallant gentleman who later is in- 
troduced as Sir Eustace Cely, and the 
romance moves on to marriage. 

Sir Eustace was gay enough when he 
had very little money to spend, but when 
he had the run of his rich wife's purse 
—she loved him devotedly and had that 
confidence in him which a good wife 
usually has in a bad husband—he be- 
came the master of ceremonies in all sorts 
of recklessness. He exceeded the limit 
at last, however, even of his own sense of 
honor, and disappeared from his social 
environments to appear elsewhere as a 
common drunkard and village disgrace. 
He was reported dead after a time, and 
the Lady Ellenor married the man she 
should have married in the beginning, 
and they lived happily ever after. 

Just what there is in a book that makes 
it read easily is difficult to say, and still 
more difficult for an author to induct into 
his work; but whatever it is is lacking in 
“The Baronet in Corduroy,” because, 
notwithstanding its undoubted merit in 
many essentials, the reader frequently 
feels a sense of slowness, and is tempted 
more than once to skip a page and at in- 
tervals to turn the leaves to see how much 
further it is to the end. 

W. J. OL. 


From Emperre tro Rerusuic: THe Story 
OF THE STRUGGLE For CONSTITUTIONAL 
GovERNMENT IN Mexico. By Arthur 
Howard Noll. A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.40, net. 


M« Noll had already proved him- 


self a serious and competent, 

though popular, historian of Mex- 
ico, in his Short History, which has just 
gone into a second edition. In the new 
book, without being more popular, he is 
more interesting. The Aztec period and 
the Conquest, about which we have read 
enough, he omits; and the unexciting an- 
nals of the long viceroyalty,—or virein- 
ate, as Mr. Noll prefers to call it,—he 
compresses into short space. The suc- 
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ceeding era of “ pronouncements” he 
makes about as simple as so complicated 
a mess can well be made; and indeed all 
through the book he follows a thread 
which gives a unity to the narrative. 
And yet one feels that the book, though 
not scrappy, is thin: Mr. Noll’s style 
is adequate, he seems to be unbiassed, 
and to understand his subject,—in short, 
what he has tried to do, he has evidently 
and very agreeably done: the disagree- 
ment with him, then, must come on the 
value of what he tried to do. To tell “a 
story of the struggle for constitutional 
government” is all very well; but to 
narrate it purely from the political side 
is to give undue importance to events over 
situations. We might form an idea from 
this book that nothing much but “ pro- 
nouncements ” and “ plans’’ existed in a 
country of unrivalled scenery and mar- 
vellous architecture, inhabited by one of 
the most picturesque and interesting peo- 
ples on earth. Surely the social history 
of a country where Indians, instead of 
being killed off, were at least partly ab- 
sorbed, where the Inquisition had its last, 
and the printing-press its first occidental 
days, had its bearings on the struggle 
for constitutional government. 

To narrow our objections,—surely the 
men who “ pronounced ” and who made 
“plans,” and made and unmade Presi- 
dents, Dictators, and Emperors, were hu- 
man beings: and here, I hasten to say, 
the objection stands much less firm; Mr. 
Noll has given characterizations of some 
individuals,—notably of Juarez, prob- 
ably the greatest man the aboriginal 
American races have produced,—which 
make us wish he had given more and 
longer, deeper, closer ones. 

We ask for an ell: when a man chooses 
so delightful a subject as the “ sister re- 
public” whose history has been so much 
more romantic than ours, when he is so 
impartial as to say a good word even for 
the church in Mexico, so impartial as 
never to sum up any man without shad- 
ows, or (maybe) lights, when he makes 
an account, which he has chosen to look 
at from the dryest view-point, pleasantly 
readable, we are ungrateful to ask for 
more. But not at all; it is because we 
have a feeling that Mr. Noll could have 


given us more, that we make the kindly 
suggestion that some day he may do so. 


L. H. 


Tue New American Navy. By John 
D. Long. The Outlook Co., New 
York. 2 vols. $5.00, net. 


LTHOUGH the naval history of 
Ait United States has many bright 

pages, there was a time when popu- 
lar interest in the Navy seemed to be al- 
most dead. After the Civil War our fleet 
was allowed to decay, until at last it was 
represented by a few obsolete and prac- 
tically useless ships. Had a serious con- 
flict been forced upon us then we should 
have been ill prepared. And what made 
our state the more parlous in the eyes of 
those who knew that battleships cannot 
be hastily improvised from merchant 
vessels in these days of heavy guns and 
steel armor was the apparent impossibil- 
ity of arousing Western Congressmen to 
the necessity of making appropriations 
for a new Navy. That situation had 
passed before Mr. Long became Secre- 
tary of the Navy; and it fell to his lot 
to see our ships and men tested in actual 
warfare. The present volumes are mainly 
devoted to the events of the contest with 
Spain, although a brief account is given 
of the work of construction done \under 
Mr. Long’s immediate predecessors. The 
point of view is naturally that of a civil- 
ian; but this disadvantage is in some 
measure offset by the cficial authority 
of the narrative. It represents the Ad- 
ministration view of the war and of cer- 
tain conspicuous events connected with 
the war. As mere history it was hardly 
needed; more ink than blood has been 
shed in the conflict already. In fact, we 
have run some danger of making our- 
selves ridiculous by celebrating too loudly 
a victory over a far inferior foe. Even 
Mr. Long occasionally becomes dithy- 
rambic in his pans of praise. “‘ Dewey,” 
he says, “intrepidly steamed towards 
Luzon.” Why the adverb? Any com- 
mander would have done the same thing; 
there was nothing especially “ intrepid” 
in the voyage; the “intrepidity ” came 
with the fighting. And such a sentence 
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as this—" Immediately one of the eight- 
inch guns of the forward turret sent its 
steel messenger of a nation’s wrath to- 
wards the Spanish line ”—is worthy of 
yellow journalism. One looks for a more 
dignified narrative from such an author. 

Nevertheless Mr. Long’s book has its 
merits—among them some good pictures. 
Its tone in the main is complaisant, al- 
though the Sampson-Schley controversy 
is revived in its pages. Mr. Long takes, 
of course, the official attitude in this mat- 
ter. A passage in which he throws gentle 
ridicule upon the energy of his Assistant 
Secretary—now the President—in pre- 
paring for war has a certain sly humor 
very characteristic of the writer. It is 
a great pity, however, that anything 
should have been said in the account of 
the destruction of the Maine to imply 
that Spain had any responsibility for the 
outrage. But this is the impression which 
Mr. Long gives. If there was intention 
and not accident in the occurrence the 
instigators were quite as likely to have 
been insurgents as Spaniards. In some 
other details these volumes cannot be 
credited with the accuracy of accepted 
history. But they will entertain and in- 
struct a popular audience. 

E. F. 


Tue Reien or Queen Isyy. By Gelett 
Burgess and Will Irwin. McClure, 
aaa § Company, New York. 

1.50. 


T is always more pleasant to recall 

smiles than yawns, and this book has 

three things to commend it to the risi- 
bilities. First of all, it is about the new 
California, which ig not inhabited by 
Jack Hamlins, but is still rich in the pic- 
turesque contrasts of a half-baked civili- 
zation. The central series of adventure 
turns on the mysterious disappearance 
of one Norine Almeric, who has been 
elected by the wire-pulling of her father, 
a political boss, to be the Queen of Love 
and Beauty at the Santa Clara Fiesta. 
In her place is substituted one Isy] Shea 
—the picturesque contrast appearing in 
the name you see. The Irish boy, Tom 
Parrish, who steers the mysterious dis- 
appearance to a marriage-bell conclu- 
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sion, is himself the second and chief 
merit of the book. He is a Purple Bull 
from Killarney. He is an heroic hood- 
lum full of prose sonnets. His slang, if 
less realistic than that of the Ade school, 
is finely imaginative. 

Finally there is no satirical intention. 
The authors find the world an amusing 
place to live in. They allow you to laugh 
without a mental reservation or a prick 
of the conscience. If they could mix a 
little genius with their good spirits they 
twain would be marked. 

D. L. C. 


Tue Quvatrains or Asu'L-ALta. By 
Ameen F. Rihani. Doubleday, Page 
5 Company, New York. $1.25, net. 


ANY misfortunes seem—accord- 
M ing to his translator, Mr. Rihani 

—to have been the life portion of 
the Father of the Sublime, the Lucretius 
of Al-Islam, the Diogenes of Arabia and 
the Voltaire of the East who is quite un- 
known to the dictionaries as Abu'l-Ala. 
This neglect of the lexicographers and 
Oriental scholars is quite of the same 
piece with the smallpox and blindness 
with which the poet started his career; 
with the enmities aroused by his skeptical 
teachings and vegetarian proclivities. 

It was not, we are told, until 1891 that 
the larger collection of Abu’l-Ala’s poems 
was published at Cairo—and then under 
the poet’s own rather significant title of 
“The Necessity of What is Unneces- 
sary ’’—in time, however, to catch the 
wind that had wafted the Rubéaiyat of 
Omar Khayy4m into every bachelor apart- 
ment and Turkish cosey corner of the 
Western world. 

“Tn his religious opinions,” writes the 
translator, “the Arabian philosopher is 
far more outspoken than the Persian poet. 
I do not say that Omar was a plagiarist, 
but I say this: Just as Voltaire, for in- 
stance, acquired most of his liberal and 
skeptical views from Hobbes, Locke and 
Bayle, so did Omar acquire his from 
Abu’l-Ala.” This is a truly stupendous 
matter when one considers the abstruse 
and intricate character of Omarian phi- 
losophy. 

How much more to the point, had 
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Abu-Ala given some foretaste of the 
beauty of the Tent-maker’s imagination 
and feeling; how much of a relief from 
the pseudo-Orientalism 4 la Vantine’s, if 
readers were taught something about the 
really great poetry of Persia and Arabia, 
and made to realize that most of the true 
distinction of the Rubdiydét belongs to 
Edward FitzGerald. 

The wine-cup motif occurs but seldom 
in these quatrains; at heart Abu’l-Ala 
seems more humanitarian, though when 
he does mention the pleasures that flesh 
is heir to the reader is not left to query 
over any mystical import. 

And yet the poet is particularly happy 
in the symbolism of such a quatrain as 
this: 


“ How oft around the Well my Soul 
would grope 
Athirst: but lo! my Pail was without 
Rope: 
I cried for Water, and the deep, dark 
Well 
Echoed my wailing cry, but not my 
hope.” 
T. W. 


BartascH oF THE Guarp. By Henry 
Seton Merriman. McClure, Phillips 
5 Co., New York. $1.50. 


BOOK easy to read; a book not 
A easy to forget; a book that im- 

presses with a sense of impending 
evil, but does not harrow by precipitat- 
ing it. A peculiar, uncouth, unaccount- 
able, admirable character this old soldier 
of the Old Guard, this Papa Barlasch, 
who was fierce of feature and ragged of 
clothes, but gentle of heart, and clothed 
in fine raiment of loyalty to friends and 
heroism of the silent sort. He was of 
the Napoleonic army which came con- 
quering into Prussia, and so swept on 
through Russia, to return never again ex- 
cept in shreds and patches. 

Mr. Merriman handles his situations 
and his characters as does a skilful stage 
manager, who keeps an audience always 
on the verge of something terrible to hap- 
pen, but does not permit it to happen. 
Or if it does, it takes place just far 
enough out of sight and hearing to allow 


the imagination to do all the vivid and 
lurid rest. In this way Mr. Merriman 
carries his readers through pages of 
perilous possibilities which in the hands 
of a less masterly manipulator would 
fairly burst into the most strenuous kind 
of melodrama. Possibly that may not be 
the proper method by which an author. 
should hold the interest of his readers, 
but we believe that the majority of read- 
ers prefer the pursuit of over-wrought 
feelings to their possession. 

The pictures, by the Kinneys, while 
they do not add anything to the text, do 
not detract from it, which is more than 
can be said of most pictures in novels. 


W. J. iL. 


Tue THovcutiess THouGnts or Carisa- 
BEL. By Isa Carrington Cabell. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $1.25, net. 


IKE the deacon who unwarily re- 
| _joicent when the parson aims his 

text at a brother deacon, you too, 
gentle reader, will rejoice exceeding great 
over these “ genial satires ’—until you 
come to the one wherein the writer turns 
her synthetic X-Ray vision on your pet 
theoretical foibles. In a manner half 
persiflage, half sarcasm and wholly ridi- 
cule, she unwraps the garment of con- 
ventional opinion, shakes out its wrinkles, 
and with her well-directed comments and 
illustrations proves to us how really anti- 
quated it has become. 

Clear, concise and epigrammatic are 
her clustered phrases,—marked examples 
of condensed thought and original pre- 
sentation; a veritable gold-mine of ir- 
resistibly quotable matter for any after- 
dinner speaker. I’ve made a wager with 
my “Jane” (if you want to know who 
Jane is you must read the book), that no 
other reviewer will be able to abstain 
from copiously quoting the text. The 
antithetic point of view, which is that 
adopted by this writer, often constitutes 
8 fair temporary substitute for brilliant 
pungent wit satirically aimed; but here 
the two are joined to form shafts of ex- 
ceptionally bright, unmalevolent satire. 

’ Perhaps the advisability of presenting 
these detached satires in book form might 
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be questioned; for close and continuous 
companionship often reveals too much of 
the machinery, and accentuates style- 
mannerisms that would otherwise remain 
unnoticed. The wise reader—who will 
prove his wisdom by taking my advice 
—will draw about him a circle of appre- 
ciative listeners once a week, o’ winter 
nights, and have one or two of these 
clever critiques on ‘The New Man,” 
“The New Child,” “ Servants,” “ Origi- 
nal Sin,” ete., read aloud until the book 
is finished. I know of nothing more for- 
lorn than to be obliged to laugh alone 
when one’s friends’ idiosyncrasies or pet 
creeds are being ridiculed. It conduces 
to cynicism. 
A. L. 


New Enauanp History 1n Bautztap. By 
Edmard E. Hale and His Children. 
Ilustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.00, net. 


HE genuine ballad we can hardly 

have in our literature. The few 

specimens which Dr. Hale has col- 
lected in this attractive volume are little 
more than popular doggerel. The most 
original of them all is ““ Yankey Doodle.” 
Perhaps ‘‘ Ye Lamentable Ballad and ye 
True Historie of Captaine Robert Kidd ” 
is the best. But there is nothing of the 
pathos and poetry of the Scottish ballads: 


“Oh, open the door, Lord Gregory, 
Oh, open and let me in, 
For the wind blaws through my yellow 
hair, 
And the rain draps from my chin! 


“Oh, little did my mither ken, 
The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in, 

Or the death I was to dee.” 


Nothing of this sort was possible in the 
New England of two centuries ago. Yet 
there are events worthy of commemora- 
tion in song; and Dr. Hale and certain 
members of his family have endeavored 
to fill up the gaps. They have written 
some fairly good verses, but it would not 
be truthful to call them ballads. “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” which is included in the 
collection, is not a ballad at all. “A 
Ballad of the French Fleet” is; Dr. 
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Hale is not far wrong when he charac- 
terizes it as “the best New England 
ballad so far.” One gets out of patience 
sometimes with the facile critics who 
sneer at Longfellow. No writer did more 
to make American literature respected. 
Whittier was essentially a balladist, 
though in poetic genius he is not to be 
compared, of course, with the author of 
“The Golden Legend” and “ Evangel- 


mies BE. F. 


To se Taken witn Sart. By Peter 
McArthur. Limpus, Baker § Co., Lon- 
don. 


ND very good eating, too. No one 

who is hungry for real wit, for 

sharp, original satire, for out-and- 
out sensible nonsense, for something light 
yet pithy, keen and eminently quotable, 
need search farther than Mr. McArthur’s 
book. It has the air of being jotted 
down, of having been written anywhere 
and everywhere spontaneously, laugh- 
ingly, ironically, as the spirit or (to be 
precise) the devil prompted him. The 
writer has been for some time connected 
with Punch, and this fact—utterly un- 
appreciable in its ceremonious importance 
to the average American—excuses, plau- 
sibly, the two rather thuddy appendices 
addressed to that sombre periodical. But 
the subject-matter, as a rule, is quite un- 
encumbered by the British idea of humor, 
and the writer succeeds never better than 
where, with a Scotch-Canadian native 
uppercut or an acquired American dig in 
the ribs, he assails old England on her 
sacred ground. He holds her dear, but 
perceives her need of correction, and with 
charitable brevity essays it immediately, 
as in the following excerpt: “ Etiquette 
is a beneficent invention that enables a 
naturally disagreeable people to live with 
one another without coming to blows.” 
““Good form appears to be the accumu- 
lated weariness of centuries expressed in 
a general air of boredom.” “ An Eng- 
lishman’s social standing seems to depend 
on the number of people he can afford to 
despise.” “This country is full of peo- 
ple who are starving up to their posi- 


tions.” J. S. D. 


Bert Leston ‘Taylor’s 


The Great American Novel 


HE suggestion (it really amounts 

to an inspiration) of Mr. Chester 

Bailey Fernald, that he who 
would write the Great American Novel 
must travel; that no one can under- 
stand our country except from the per- 
spective afforded by other countries 
and institutions; that, to paraphrase 
Johnson, the American author should 
let 


His observation with extensive view 
Survey his kind from China or Peru— 


this happy suggestion has been received 
by American authors, old and young, 
established and struggling, with an en- 
thusiasm that gives rich promise of the 
long-looked-for masterpiece. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, who more than 
once just missed writing the Great 
American Novel, advises us of his in- 
tention to remove at once to the south 
of France, and make one more attempt. 
“Mr. Fernald’s suggestion,” writes 
Mr. Howells, “ was like a cold plunge 
in the Pierian Spring. I fecl again 
the confidence and enthusiasm of 
twenty-one.” 

Mr. James Lane Allen favors Chris- 
tiania, Norway, and will spend the com- 
ing summer at that place. “I am in- 
formed,” Mr. Allen writes us, “ that 
the perspective at, or from, Christiania 
is uncommonly fine.” 

Before this is printed Mr. Irving 
Bacheller will have left for Adis Abcba, 
the sprightly capital of Abyssinia. He 
will be the guest of Emperor Menelik 
until he writes “ Finis” to the Great 
American Novel. Menelik, who is much 

interested in America, and especially in 
American letters, has placed at Mr. 
Bacheller’s disposal the entire west 
wing of his palace, the windows of 


which command an unparalleled per- 
spective. 

“Of course I shall have to give up 
politics for a time,” writes Mr. Booth 
Tarkington. “Not that I love politics 
less, but that I love literature more. I 
am going to Thibet. It’s a long jaunt; 
but if there is anything to the Fer- 
naldian hypothesis, the farther one 
goes the better. That’s awful, isn’t 
ite” 

‘In my opinion,” writes Mr. Hutch- 
ins Hapgood, “ the North Pole is the 
ideal spot. My perspective will be free 
from magnetic disturbances, while the 
quiet and simplicity of my daily life 
will make for the utmost concentration. 
And concentration, I believe, is as neces- 
sary to the writing of the Great Ameri- 
can Novel as perspective. I shall prob- 
ably accompany Lieutenant Peary.” 

It is understood that Mr. Charles 
Major will locate in Nijni Novgorod. 


Lines 


On HEARING THaT I. K. FrrepmMan 
HAD GIVEN UP THE UNCERTAINTIES OF 
LITERATURE FOR THE ASSURED AFFLU- 
ENCE OF A MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


Man cannot live “ By Bread Alone”; 
He needs more sinewy grub; 

And whoso sings of serious things 
May join “ The Beggars’ Club.” 


“© Real Conversations ”’ 


[On the veranda of the Authors 
Club, at Stysrville-on-the-Styx. Dis- 
covered, John Milton and his publisher, 
Samuel Simmons. ] | 


Milton—I am informed that fifty 
thousand pounds has been offered for 
the original manuscript of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 


Reading Sauce 


Simmons—Yes; by an American, the 
story goes. He is probably insane. 

Milton—Such an inference is natu- 
ral from a publisher’s standpoint. 
Do you happen to remember what you 
paid me for that poem? 

Simmons—Really, the matter has 
slipped my mind. It was quite a while 
ago; and I did not take my books with 
me when I left London. But it wasn’t 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Milton—No. At the time the poem 
was written I did not believe there was 
so much money in the world. But I 
remember distinctly the pitiful amount 
you paid me. It was five pounds. 

Simmons—Dear me! Is it possible? 
I thought it was more. But, as I told 
you at the time, my manuscript readers 
reported that they didn’t see much in 
the poem, and were quite sure it would 
not be one of the “Six Best Selling 
Books.” Besides, you know, I let you 
have the dramatic rights. 

Milton—Much good that did me. 

Simmons—That was your look-out. 
See what Irving has done with our 
friend Dante’s work. There was a 
good play in “ Paradise Lost.” 

Milton (recurring to the original 
grievance)—Still, five pounds was a 
small sum. You might have given me 
at least ten pounds. 

Simmons—TIf it were to-day, I should 
—cheerfully. Times have changed, 
John. Times have changed. 

Milton (with a flash of insight )— 
Yes ; times have changed. But I doubt 
whether publishers have. 


Little Literary Let-Ups 


A bit of London literary gossip men- 
tions that Mr. Herbert Flowerdew com- 
poses directly on the typewriter, and 
finds it very helpful to have by his side 


while writing some (other?) mechanical 
work, preferably a clock to mend. It 
took Mr. Flowerdew two years to think 
out, and six months to write his latest 
book, and in that six months of writing 
he must have mended many clocks. 

This need of distraction from 
powerful concentration is characteris- 
tic, more or less, of authors in general. 
While some find in luncheon or dinner 
a sufficient diversion, others require 
something more trivial, even frivolous. 

During the late Christmas shopping 
season Mr. Will Payne might have. 
been seen strolling along State Street, 
Chicago, keeping an eye out for the 
mechanical toys dancing on the pave. 
Mr. Payne collects a great quantity of 
these made-in-Germany novelties, and 
keeps them by him when writing. 
Every quarter-hour or so he lays down 
his pen, winds up a tin bug or other 
toy, and watches it hop about on his 
desk. 

Then, as many know, Mr. J. K. 
Bangs’s favorite distraction is making 
crazy quilts. In a writing day of four 
hours Mr. Bangs will do about six 
squares, and some days, when he is feel- 
ing especially industrious, he will 
achieve eight. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith always has, 
at his elbow, some light housekeeping, 
such as cleaning a lantern or trimming 
a wick. 

Mr. Henry Watterson, while writing 
“The Compromises of Life,’ found 
relaxation in mixing, every little while, 
a mint julep. “This practice,” he 
says, “is bound to result in stirring 
work.” 

Carlyle, as everybody by this time 
knows, found his mental diversion in 
beating his wife, but this distraction is 
not to be recommended except in rare 
instances. 


The Broken Statue 


BY LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


HERE was once a sculptor and 

he loved a fair woman, but she 

merely played with his love for a 
time and went her way. 

Then the sculptor shut himself in his 
room and toiled unceasingly carving 
her features in the cold stone, and as 
he toiled, his grief departed, for the 
soul his imagination had created 
seemed to be infused into the statue, 
and he loved deeper than before. 

One day the woman returned to him, 
but he looked at her with vacant eyes. 
“ You are nothing to me,” he said, and 
went on with the completion of his 
work. She watched him to the end and 
then struck the lovely figure to the 
ground, so that it was broken. The 
sculptor never worked again after that, 
but there were those who found the 


fragments of the statue and put them 
together as best they could and stood 
it in a place where those who love 
beauty are wont to go. Many passed 
by it in the days that followed and won- 
dered what its history could be, but 
there was no name attached to it and 
the few who knew did not tell its story. 

Years after a woman came and stood 
before it and those who saw her looked 
at her in amazement. “She is the 
statue, given life,” they whispered, and 
she heard them and turned away 
quickly; but as she turned, the light 
shone full upon her and the features 
were indeed the same. It was a won- 
drous likeness;—even as the stone 
showed where it had been marred long 
ago, so there were strange ugly scars 
across her face. 


A Poet’s Proverbs 


“ THere’s many a slip *’—’twixt the thought and the pen. 
“Man wants but little here below ”— poets always NEED a little more. 
Flights of fancy seldom lead to Fifth Avenue flats. 


Poets ‘ propose!” 


—editors reject the proposals. 


Pegasus is sometimes slow in mounting the summit of song because of bad 


feet. 


Atoysius Cou. 
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MERICAN Literature is old 
yea now to have a tradition, 

and one of its traditional giants 
is Oliver Wendell Holmes. Yet it is 
just possible that Holmes’s fame, de- 
spite his pretty wit and his exquisite 
handling of verse, may some day rest 
on his work in medicine. It was he 
who gave to another doctor, the cele- 
brated nerve specialist, whose likeness 
ornaments our cover, the advice that 
literature, though a good walking 
stick, is but a poor crutch. However, 
there is no doubt that, in the public 
mind in general, Dr. Mitchell’s nov- 
els have largely obscured his pro- 
fessional reputation. In his own mind 
there is no basis whatever for this; he 
writes to us: “TI find there is an im- 
pression abroad that, because I amuse 
my leisure with novels in the summer 
time, I must have given up that which 
is first and foremost and in comparison 
to which all novel writing is child’s 
play.” 

The rewards of the successful novel- 
writer are many: those of the great one 
are supreme,—such as Fieldiny’s flat- 
tering mention in Gibbon’s marvellous 


history of “ The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire”; but there is no 
question that Dr. Mitchell is right. 
The greatest adulation cannot com- 
pare to the comfort in the mind of a 
man who knows he is devoting himself 
sincerely to his real life-work,—espe- 
cially when that work is in the noblest 
of professions,—one that makes all 
mere scratching on paper seem a su- 
perfluous and trivial thing. Yet many 
people would be sorry did Dr. Mitchell 
not find some summer leisure from his 
vocation and devote it to his avocation. 


R. Henry Harland, whose novel 

“My Friend Prospero” is one 

of the first books to be published 
in 1904, has already begun writing 
another one. At last he is to make a 
little trip in fiction to America, to New 
England,—and_ one may shrewdly 
guess to that pretty town Norwich on 
the Thames, which he loves almost if 
not quite so much as Italy. Mean- 
while he is in person making a trip in 
the other direction, for, since he finds 
the American winters trying, he is 
about to return to his London home, 
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and afterwards probably to that Italy 
dear to his wife, and dear also to him- 
self, as readers of his three Italian 
novels are well and charmingly aware. 
We wonder if readers of Mr. Harland’s 
novels are aware of his volumes of 
equally delightful short stories : “* Com- 
edies and Errors,” “ Gray Roses ” and 
* Mademoiselle Miss ”’? 


HE personal equation plays what 

seems somctimes an undue part in 

biographies. Consider how little 
real interest there is in many famous 
people, about whose characters and 
lives we should never persist in read- 
ing, were it not that in some one line 
they had made themselves conspicu- 
ous. For instance, without meaning 
to say that Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
not an interesting person, consider how 
much more dramatic the personality 
and circumstances of his son have been. 
When his son in turn comes to write 
Julian’s life, as Julian has just writ- 
ten Nathaniel’s, think of the athletic 
stunts,—the lengthy walks, the icy 
ocean plunges,—we shall read about, 
—think of the life in the woods, the 
trips to the tropics, the $10,000 prize 
novel;— Nathaniel Hawthorne never 
wrote a prize novel; and probably if 
he had not done “ The House of the 
Seven Gables” and a few other ro- 
mances, he would never have had _ his 
not very colorful life written up by 
the author of ‘ Scbastian Strome ” 
and a few other novels, were the latter 
even a more filial and admiring son 
than is rather charmingly the case. 


S regards Tennyson, many of us 
are now probably in what has 
been called the second cycle, the 
phase in which unreasonable disaffec- 
tion succeeds unreasonable adulation, 
and from which we shall emerge to a 
true judgment. But whatever may 
be one’s personal predilections about 
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Tennyson, one admits his importance 
as the acknowledged English poct of 
the later nineteenth century, and one 
admits sheer musical beauty in his 
manner and many excellences in his 
matter. He is a good poet for schools 
and “ the general reader”; and in the 
new cdition by Dr. van Dyke and Mr. 
D. Laurence Chambers sclections from 
him are presented in a_ scholarly, 
handy, and estimable way. If one 
schoolboy or gencral reader loves and 
learns “ The Daisy ” or “ The Eagle,” 
Dr. van Dyke and Mr. Chambers will 
have carned an unknown reward worthy 
of their work and better than any 
praise we could give. 


EFORE printing the following 

letter from our gay correspond- 

ent, Edward St. Elmo, we referred 
to the telephone book for identification 
of the address. Any of our readers 
may do likewise. 


The Henry James Apartment House, 
New York, Dec. 2, 1903. 


To the Editor of Tue REApER. 

Sm: Having frequently remarked 
your insatiable delight in all that con- 
cerns the international novelist, who— 
I doubt not, unwittingly and without 
eye to advertisement—has given his 
melodic name to this excellent uptown 
abode, I take liberty to propose to 
you an interesting scheme which, if 
adopted, might effect a popular revul- 
sion in our revered author’s favor. 
Why not, for example, christen the 
apartment houses in honor of Mr. 
James’s works as well as in compliment 
to Mr. James himself? He will then 
be talked about every day and at all 
hours of the day. His titles will be on 
the lips of every one; and through such 
a small aperture who can say what per- 
manent wisdom may not continuously 
flow? The following brief dialogue at 
lunchtime in the vicinity of Macy’s 
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would like as not strike equally the cars 
of poet and newsboy. 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Robinson, we simply 
had to leave. The mere fact that there 
were no elevators in The Awkward Age 
was cnough to drive me frantic. But 
now we have rooms in The Sacred 
Fount, which is celebrated, as you 
know, for its lovely shower baths.” 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Brown, your 
experience is almost an exact replica 
of mine [note the improvement in ar- 
tistic vocabulary]. Those heavy white 
awnings in The Wings of the Dove 
shut out all air and sunlight, and I am 
on my way this instant to the express- 
man to bid him move our furniture to 
The Better Sort, of which the eighth 
story is said to be so bright. Au re- 
voir.” 

Indeed we might carry this mode of 
literary advancement throughout au- 
thordom. What more natural than 
that Smith should discover they were 
always mixing up the letters in the 
Charles G. D. Roberts (upstairs 
suite!) and immediately trail over (the 
hasty vagabond) to the Bliss Carman 
Flats. And is it unlikely that Miss 
Prim, after patiently enduring the 
boisterous company that frequented 
The Call of the Wild, should transfer 
her belongings to the Carolyn Wells; 
which, however, proving damp, compels 
her to seck the Edwin Markham, where 
everything is always perfectly dry? 

I hope Tue Reaper will lend a hand 
in investigating the probable benefits 
of this jeune siecle system, and at an 
early opportunity communicate in the 
spirit of progress with its admiring 
friend. 

Epwarp St. Exo. 


ISS Hazel Martyn, whose “ Port- 
folio of Sketches ”? has just been 
published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., has had an unusual artistic career. 
She has always been active in social life 
in Chicago, and the unexpected an- 
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nouncement last spring that she would 
have an exhibition of drawings at one 
of the art galleries there created con- 
siderable sensation. Both sensation and 
interest grew when it was discovered 
that her sketches possessed undeniable 
talent, and there was a general ten- 
dency to wonder how such an active 
young woman had found time to work 
up so much well-grounded technique. 
That her purpose was sincere was made 
evident by her departure almost im- 
mediately for serious study abroad, 
and she spent the entire summer in 
France under such masters as Chahine, 
John Lavery and Lawton Parker, go- 
ing in especially for dry point under 
Chahine. Mr. Lavery has been espe- 
cially enthusiastic in his commenda- 
tions, and at his suggestion Miss Mar- 
tyn is to send a dry-point ctching to 
the coming exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters, London. Natu- 
rally commendation from Whistler’s 
successor as president of this august 
body can only be regarded as authori- 
tative in the highest degree. The 
“* Portfolio of Sketches ” is published 
in most attractive form, and, to say 
the least, Miss Martyn’s “ dry points ” 
are clever and entertaining. 


HE Anderson Auction Company 

print on the back of their cata- 

logues the following extract from 
the will of Edmond de Goncourt : “ My 
wish is that my Drawings, my Prints, 
my Curiositics, my Books—in a word, 
these things of art which have been the 
joy of my life—shall not be consigned 
to the cold tomb of a muscum, and sub- 
jected to the stupid glance of the care- 
less passer-by ; but I require that they 
shall all be dispersed under the ham- 
mer of the Auctioneer, so that the 
pleasure which the acquiring of each 
one of them has given me shall be given 
again, in each case, to some inheritor 
of my own tastes.” 

All collectors will sympathize. 
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THE HOME OF MARION HARLAND AT POMPTON, N. J. 


F it is true that by the food a man 

selects we may know what manner 

of man he is, then, generalizing 
from axiomatic principles, we may base 
our acceptance or refusal of a man’s 
invitation to dinner on our knowledge 
of the cook-book by which his culinary 
department is governed. So, unless 
you are sure that your fricnd’s cook 
abides by Marion Harland’s latest 
work of art and science in that line, 
you may well hesitate to accept his 
hospitality. The author regards it as 
“the final expression of her life ex- 
perience,’ and she has been the recog- 
nized authority on that branch of do- 
mestic economy which is the most 
essential to civilized man, for more 
than a third of a century. This par- 
ticular issue of “ larder literature,” as 
one writer calls it, is published under 
the title, ‘“ Marion Harland’s Com- 
plete Cook Book.” It not only covers 
its special field thoroughly, but meets 
nearly every other emergency that is 
likely to confront the practical house- 


wife: is good to live by, swear by and, 
—we had nearly added,—to die by; 
but that hints of dyspepsia. . . perish 
the thought! 

At her home in Pompton, New Jer- 
sey, where the invigorating, cool air 
that circles down from the higher alti- 
tudes of the Greenwood Lake section 
provokes a generous appetite, Marion 
Harland may be seen as a hostess who 
does honor to her own culinary prin- 
ciples. Her latest book may be classi- 
fied as the fiction that is no fiction and 
tickles the palate. 


HE vogue of A. E. Housman is 

not noisy, but it is intense. Since 

the first appearance of “A Shrop- 
shire Lad *’ seven years ago, that little 
book has had several editions, and has 
gained and continues to gain more and 
more honor among the people who, 
knowing poetry, take it seriously. 
Among others, his much more famous 
brother Laurence Housman disproves 
scripture by being one of his most 
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WHISTLER'S ETCHING, THE ADAM AND EVE TAVERN, OLD CHELSEA 


fervent admirers. Other poets, both 
British and American, have seized (and 
sometimes wrung) the public ear: 
names were invidious here. 


“Let others to the printing-press run 
fast, 
Since after death comes glory, I'll 
not haste,” 


is probably what Mr. Housman feels: 
but already he has the superior renown, 
whose whispers resound in quiet places, 
—among those who care not for the 
public tongue. Not only is his verse 
compared, and not lightly, to Words- 
worth, —but it has been called the best 
English poctry since Keats,—nay, it 
has been called, by a powerful though 
hidden critic, equal to Shakespeare’s 
songs. 

Whatever we feel about Mr. Hous- 
man’s motive,—and his harp has but 
one string,—it is hard to see that any- 
body with a taste for the high distinc- 
tion of sheer simplicity and utter lack 
of affectation, can help being intrigued 
and impressed with his perfection. 


The poem we print this month is one 
of the very few of Mr. Housman’s pub- 
lished within seven years, and the first 
original one ever published in a maga- 
zine in America. ‘ McClure’s Maga- 
zine” for December paid Mr. Hous- 
man the unusual compliment of  re- 
printing one of his poems. 


T was at Chelsea that Mr. Frederick 

Keppel first met Whistler,—as he 

relates in an article we print in this 
number. That famous quarter of Lon- 
don is now associated with Whistler as 
much as with Carlyle, and has been 
made even better known by his pic- 
tures: one of them, which we print, 
seems to be the earliest example of his 
later style, and was done shortly be- 
fore the Venice etchings. The other 
etching we reproduce is a portrait of 
M. Juste Becquet, a sculptor of Paris. 
Of it Sir Seymour Haden, the cele- 
brated artist and connoisseur of etch- 
ing, says: “ Rembrandt never did any- 
thing finer.” The letter, of which we 
print a facsimile, is the one given in 
full in the article. 
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es ARTA of the Lowlands ” has 

struck the theatrical critics as 

being melodramatic. It is, in- 
decd, strange to sce a man supposed to 
be writing “modern” plays, who knows 
his technique so little as to use long 
monologues. Still these occur only 
under stress of great emotion: and be- 
fore we shout “ melodrama,” we must 
consider the difference in the intensity 
of cmotional display between ourselves 
and Latin peoples. At all events it is 
good to find a dramatist treating big 
questions seriously: and in Spain, 
where melodrama is less the current 
fashion than realism, we must remem- 
ber that Angel Guimerd is pretty 
highly valued. Echegaray the mathe- 
matician and great dramatist (the au- 
thor of that overwhelming tragedy 
“The Gran Galeoto,’ a lesson for 
gossipers) has translated it into Cas- 
tilian out of the original Catalan (or 
as the “Sun” capriciously calls it 
“ Catalonian ”). 

Spain’s valuation may not scem im- 
portant to those who do not realize how 
great the literature of Spain to-day is. 
Because the country lost a war and is 
badly governed, she is popularly sup- 
posed to be dead. But at the height 
of her grandeur Spain was wretchedly 
governed ; and so far from being dead, 
she has lately produced not only the 
greatest living anatomist, Cajal, who 
has revolutionized the theories of the 
anatomy of the nervous system, but she 
has produced and is producing a litera- 
ture, which a critic with the exquisite 
insight of the late Coventry Patmore 
calls the only modern literature that 
has the true grandeur. This he said in 
an essay on “ Pepita Jimenez,’ that 
world-famous novel by Valera, who 
was sometime minister at Washington. 
But Valera is not, perhaps, the great- 
est living Spanish novelist. There is 
among others Galdés, who wrote 
“ Dofia Perfecta,” one of the novels 
that makes one lose sleep and not be 


ashamed of the cause; and there is, 
above all, Valdés, the greatest living 
realist, and the most noble, of whom 
Mr. Howells (with that fine uncnvious 
appreciation which is as charming as 
his depreciations are sometimes irritat- 
ing ) said that when we have in America 
writers like him we shall have good 
writers. 


EWS that Henry James is con- 

templating a junket through 

these United States will set ex- 
citement boiling in the cult,—unless in 
neither town there be a branch—from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 
Where admiration for his work exists, 
it is so fervent a erced, and so active, 
that we shall soon be witnessing the re- 
turn of a prophet to honor in his own 
country! Is it not nearly thirty years 
since he set sail for the domain of 
Duchesses? Will he find that in his 
native land there have been meantime 
much royalty and many noblemen in- 
cognito, as well as overlords of inter- 
national estate? Or will he shudder 
at democracy as it is huddled and ex- 
pressed? Of many things, observed 
and digested from coast to coast in six 
or seven menths, he is to write a book! 
Will he report this half-forgotten land 
to have grown fertile with chaff or with 
wheat, while he has been dwelling in 
Canaan? 

Unless he banters, or evades, or 
cloaks in cloud, there may be expected 
a conspicuous and valuable book— onc 
likely, moreover, to reach a larger and 
less honorably acute public than greets 
his fiction. And if there is a branch 
of anthropogeography demonstrating 
that even in a man’s style may be felt 
the effect of physical environment, 
perchance old London fogs may bless- 
edly give way to acrial nooks in New 
York and to Oklahoma breezes. 

What will be the title of Mr. James’s 
book: “An American in America”? Or 
is Mr. James a naturalized Englishman? 
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CHAUCER’S OLD HOME IN WOODSTOCK NOW THE RESIDENCE OF MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


work is less well known in America 

than his magazine _ illustrative 
work, which he has virtually abandoned 
for the past two years, much interest 
attaches to the fact that he intends, a 
year hence, to bring over a large col- 
lection of his oils, including a lot of 
Oxford things, which he will then place 
on exhibition in New York City. 
Those who have recently visited the 
galleries of “* Durand-Ruel ” have been 
afforded a desirable opportunity to 
judge Mr. Nicholson’s oil work in the 
portrait of Mrs. Cosmo Gordon Len- 
nox (Marie Tempest), which has been 
exhibited there, attracting much _at- 
tention and enthusiastic criticism. 

So crisp and energetic is Mr. Nichol- 
son, even in his repose of manner, that 
one has no difficulty in accrediting him 
when he says he does not believe in 
worrying; he also says he does not 
favor short cuts to work, nor does he 
use them. 

And as to his pastimes, the carica- 
turist of Mr. Nicholson, whose name 


Girone Mr. William Nicholson’s oil- 


does not appear on the sketch loaned 
us for reproduction, has well indicated 
the favorite one in which he has become 
most skilful. The unnamed artist has 
accentuated the marked characteristics 
of Mr. Nicholson with lavish hand ; and 
nearly as cleverly as this gentleman 
himself might have done were he hu- 
morously minded to joke with himself, 
—a state of mind which does not agree 
with our preconceived ideas of British 
humor; but Mr. Nicholson does not in 
any way conform to the general Ameri- 
can idea of the English exterior per- 
sonality. 


YMAN Abbott, whose picture we 
lee in this number, is always a 

prominent person, but at present is 
specially prominent as the author of a 
biography of Henry Ward Beccher, 
which we review in this number. Dr. 
Abbott is editor of ‘The Outlook,” 
the most popular of the religious pa- 
pers,—probably because it is the least 
purely religious,—and the best written 
of them. 


A CARICATURE 
OF MR. 
WILLIAM 


NICHOLSON 
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HE fame of “The Letters from 

a Self-made Merchant to his Son” 

has extended not only throughout 
our own country and provinces, and 
through England, but even to Japan. 
Let nobody think, however, that it was 
translated before it could he read there, 
for the following advertisement of the 
book published in a Japanese paper 
shows that well-educated Japanese not 
only can read, but can write English. 


ADVICE FOR EXISTENCE — 
LETTERS FROM <A SELF- 
MADE MERCHANT 


This valuable book has obtained 
much comment of the public; and 
within the two months of its first pub- 
lication it has issued the fifth edition. 

The original of this book has re- 
peatedly published several issues, until 
it has now its twenticth edition in the 
United States, and in English copies 
sold amounted to 300,000. 

In the votes taken for the most fa- 
vorably commented six books published 
in New York, U. S. A., this book 
ranked first. 

In the homes of influential business 
men and professional men in America 
and England, this book supplies most 
of the home education. 

Young men in America and Eng- 
land take pride in reading this book. 

We carnestly recommend this book 
to parents, or guardians for their dis- 
ciples. 


Comments of the Press 


The book is no doubt worthy of 
repeated reading. Especially interest- 
ing feature appears in the manner in 
which the book treats the subject of 
filial sentiments, the feeling of child 
to its parent, without unnecessary ex- 
ageeration. All these came as the re- 
sult of several decades, study and ex- 
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perience. In short, the book may be 
recommended as one that every youth 
should read carefully.—Osatsa Osalin. 


The book is the fruit of the author’s 
fifty years’ study and experience, 
which are gathered in the writing 
characterized with simplicity and 
grace. It discloses filial sentiments in 
a way as if parents give instruction 
to their own children. It is one of the 
books best suited for young students. 
The translation is in such style that 
a reader once started in the first page 
will read through all pages with pleas- 
ure.— Osaka Mainichi. 


It discusses the problem of success 
in business and actual world with best 
of faith and sincerity of purpose. 
Yaroza Choho. 


No recent book has appeared in our 
country professing to treat the prob- 
lem of success goes above this book. 
The book may be used as a standard 
work for instructing rich men’s sons 
of our country.—Niroku Siniko. 


I read the book, and find that the 
manner of treating the subject is faith- 
ful, sincere and earnest. These words 
must have come from the bottom of 
heart. They give the account of 
young men who had been warned of the 
youthful error and became enterpris- 
ing men. This book ought to be read 
by parent or guardian as well as by 
their young disciples. I hope that 
more of this kind of book should ap- 
pear for the good of the public.—-G. 
Mvratia, Hochi Shimbun. 


HE proprictors of “ Ainslee’s ” 
are to be congratulated upon the 
originality and freshness of their 
cover designs. The cover for the Janu- 
ary issue is one of the most original 
and striking of Mr. Edward Penfield’s 


many successful designs. 


The Stage in Books 


BY CLARA MORRIS 


N this brilliantly restless period of 

kaleidoscopic changes of view, of 

thought, of position, there has been 
none more marked than the changed at- 
titude of the novelist toward the thea- 
tre. 

Since the time at least of Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins, those ad- 
vanced masters upon many subjects, 
writers have admitted the necessity of 
reading up, of enlarging their stock of 
information, before tackling a medical 
or legal story, as the too knowing pub- 
lic has only heartless laughter for the 
author of the hero who speaks several 
pages of highflown sentiment after 
suffering from a hemorrhage of the 
lungs—or of that deep-eyed youth, 
whose acumen and learning puts to 
shame the judges on the bench, but who 
searches houses and individuals without 
the formality of obtaining a warrant. 

They might have inquired somewhat 
into the daily routine of the counting- 
room, but the theatre, that was indeed 
another story. Who, under heaven, 
ever thought of informing himself 
about theatrical life before writing 
about it? 

To recall some of these novelists of 
the past, their utter ignorance of things 
professional and their childlike con- 
fidence in spreading it before the pub- 
lic, is both irritating and amusing. 
These inspiriting romances were all cut 
by the same pattern—the trimmings 
might differ slightly, some running to 


poisoned flowers or toy daggers, while 
others preferred a generous spangling 
of tears. 

These embryo actresses were invari- 
ably from the lower ranks of life—no, 
please, I am not furnishing reasons, 
I am simply recalling stories that never 
had any reason in them that I could 
find. Well, these lovely heroines were 
all inhumanly beautiful and unedu- 
cated—mark that, please—then they 
were always loved by young aristoc- 
racy and were bound to be deserted; 
else why should they become actresses 
or prima-donnas, pray tell me. Then 
being abandoned they straightway dis- 
appeared—and I never knew one of 
these heroines to take a trunk. A small 
bundle holding all her worldly belong- 
ings may be touching to read about, 
but it must have been rather inadequate 
during that brief period when she was 
turning into a great artist. 

Then there was always a hiatus— 
and I remember one novel in particu- 
lar,— it was from the German,— where 
the peasant girl and her bundle dis- 
appeared one October evening, and 
three years later, on another October 
evening, the small town was illumi- 
nated in honor of the coming of the 
world-famous prima-donna who had 
set all Europe aflame with her incredi- 
ble beauty, voice and utter magnifi- 
cence. And there was one word in par- 
ticular that did much to impress me 
with that splendor, that word was reti- 
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nue. ‘She was attended by a retinue 
of servants, and the modest little inn 
was not large enough to properly ac- 
commodate them all.” Readers won- 
dered how many constituted a retinue. 
Some argued for one number, others 
for another. I thought a courier, two 
maids, a manager and a cook might 
render the prima-donna sufficient ser- 
vice to secure a modest comfort. Ah, 
how ignorant! where was the beauty- 
doctor, the masseur, the private secre- 
tary, the press agent, the companion 
and the boy in buttons—necessary 
every one. 

Yet if I was ignorant, the novelist 
was doubly so and impertinent besides, 
in that he dared to attempt that of 
which he knew naught; and mind you 
this was written by a novelist of re 
pute, yet it was wilder than Bertha 
Clay’s “ Mad Love,” for she does allow 
a trifle more time for her heroine’s 
transformation. Three years since her 
departure! It must even with the aid 
of a hydra-headed press agent have 
taken more than a year for her to set 
all Europe aflame and to have received 
honors from Crowned Heads; and that 
would have left less than two years for 
the training and development of the 
peasant girl’s voice, all stage training 
being cut out entirely—truly it was to 
laugh! 

Another tale, very tragic it was, of 
stage life, had the most famous actress 
of her time warbling on her balcony 
over her six o’clock breakfast. Sum- 
mer vacation! Not at all. “She had 
supped late with her Court friends 
after her great performance the night 
before—but she so loved the early 
morning hours!” It was only fair to 
kill that woman; she deserved it. 

This same story had the stage door- 
keeper dressed in a plush livery. I 
don’t know which it was, but either the 
author or the doortender must have 
been intoxicated. 

Yes, these uncducated, low-class, 
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young females were fired to the heights 
of fame in a jiffy, and it would be un- 
true to say they never did a thing to 
the aristocracy, when they got there, 
because they did many things; but 
that’s neither here nor there. I’m only 
speaking of the beautiful, the monu- 
mental ignorance of things theatrical 
shown by the novelist of the past. And 
yet there was something more, some- 
thing worse than sheer absurdity about 
these extravagantly unreal pictures of 
stage life. 

There is the power of the printed 
word to be considered. There have 
been many young girls ready to be- 
lieve as gospel truth anything they saw 
in a book, and the more innocent, the 
less suited they were to analyze the 
statements made in these inconsequent 
tales. They only saw that by way of 
the theatre, any pretty girl in poverty, 
in trouble, could in the briefest time 
become great, powerful and wealthy. 
No word was said of the long toil in 
obscurity, the yearning for recogni- 
tion, the perpetual disappointment, the 
thousand hopes always withering like 
leaves before frost, the wretched life in 
poverty; of struggles against numbers 
and perhaps jealousy and malice, of 
slow increase of salary, of equal in- 
crease of expense. The old-time novel- 
ist was silent as to all these, and only 
dealt in large and vague splendors— 
never adequately accounted for. 

Poor, romantic little maids! One 
does not like to think what the effect 
of the gilded nonsense of such books 
about the stage may have been, but in 
my own mind I compare them with such 
a book as “ The Mummer’s Wife,” that 
frightful and realistic story of Mr. 
George Moore’s—that horror in stu- 
pendous realism, but “ Oh, Son of Da- 
vid, have mercy upon us!” it is the 
truth! 

But why should Mr. Moore seek out 
so foul and turgid a spot in the river 
of life, and then dive to the very bot- 
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tom to bring up a handful of blackest 
mud and ooze, as a subject for intense 
study and merciless analysis! It is in- 
credible cruelty to strip that woman’s 
soul bare and leave her in all her dis- 
eased mental and moral nakedness, 
shivering and shuddering down to her 
grave. And after that dread vision it 
is with a sense of profound gratitude 
that we recall the blessed words of 
Holy Writ: “He knoweth whereof 
we are made. He remembereth we are 
but dust.” So much more merci- 
ful is the creating God than creating 
man. 

Mr. Moore’s knowledge of English 
theatrical life is amazing, but he has 
chosen to exploit the lowest class of 
actors, and I am happy in my belief 
that America cannot produce a com- 
panion for that piteously repellent, 
dypsomaniac heroine of his. And, 
again, why that frenzied style, which 
might be called the electrical? There 
are certain characteristics which be- 
long to all great art, certain elements 
which enter into the product of the 
best intellects, separating and dis‘in- 
guishing it from all work of an in- 
ferior degree. 

One of these omnipresent charac- 
teristics is the element of repose. 
This is the sorrowful and sacred and 
mighty element in art and nature. 
We find it in Homer and Dante and 
Shakspeare. We sce it sleeping like 
moonlight on the temples and statues 
of Greece. We feel it in the music of 
the deaf Beethoven after his heart 
strings were his only lute. It is pres- 
ent, too, with its silent mystery all 
over the face of nature. It floats upon 
the ocean and rests upon the hills. It 
dreams on the treeless plains and in the 
leafless woods. It comes alike to life 
and death, to grave and star, to time 
and eternity. In romance it appears 
only in the productions of those au- 
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thors who have a strong intellectual 
grasp on the things of life. It does 
not result from the peculiar incidents 
that are used, but from the master hand 
which binds them. Repose never comes 
to any composition of any art, until all 
the elements have been fused in the cru- 
cible of the brain. 

But to get back to Hecuba. Here 
at home we have another theatrical 
story that distinctly shows the changed 
attitude of the novelist toward profes- 
sional life. In “A Daughter of 
Thespis,” Mr. Barry has given a pic- 
ture of the theatre and its people that 
is well drawn, well balanced and well 
composed. It has air and distance, too, 
but the color scheme is lighter, brighter, 
and the shadows clearer and more trans- 
parent. 

In reading this story one finds all the 
inconsistencies, the flightiness, the petty 
meannesses, the big generosities—in 
fact, the very method of thought com- 
mon to our present-day actors. And 
one would not be afraid to wager some- 
thing that Mr. Barry, if he has never 
worn sock and buskin himself, has at 
least in some capacity been, however 
briefly, a member of “a company on 
the road.” There is so much internal 
evidence of personal experience in this 
well-written story. 

Other books there are on this subject 
of theatrical life, showing more or less 
real knowledge, and he would be a bold 
man who, to-day, would dare drive a 
Goddess of Beauty from the silk mills 
of Paterson, that she might reappear 
three years later at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in comet-like splendor 
with Nordica, Melba and Eames pal- 
ing under the blazing tail of her glory! 

Mais nous avons changé tout cela! 
In fact, the artist never lived who 
stumbled into merited fame by acci- 
dent, or reached it upon the peaceful 
drift of inclination! 


To William Butler Yeats 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


‘And bid thy Muse unfold her shining wings! 
Tell us of joy—of the unaging things 
That wither not, nor are consumed of fire— 
The things to which the souls of all aspire! 
Sing us the mystic song thine Erin sings 
(Her poignant dreams, her weird imaginings, ) 
With magic of thy “ Land of Heart’s Desire!” 


ob igeee us of beauty! Touch thy silver lyre 


Let others hate!—from lips not thine be hurled 
Reproaches ; since all hate at last must prove 
Abortive, though it triumph for a while. 
The gospels that, indeed, have won the world, 
Laid their foundations in the strength of love. 
Sing thou, a lover, of thy wave-washed Isle! 


A Song for the New Year 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


The dust of defeat hath not sullied its flowers, 
But Fancy hath dipped them in roseal dew, 
And brought them—all blooming in beauty—to you! 


A SONG for the New Year! Exultant its hours,— 


A song for the New Year! A clarion strong ; 
Achievement,—thro’ service, —refreshment thro’ song! 
No mountain too mighty for Faith to remove; 

No labor too lowly, transfigured by Love: 


A song for the New Year! A message of Joy, 
May never a discord its music alloy! 

But, growing in sweetness and meiody clear, 
May it ever inspirit and strengthen and cheer! 


The Gift of Prunella 


BY EUGENE R. WHITE 


HE one drawback to living in the 

suburbs, as Cousin Bob remarked, 

was that it brought you into such 
intimate relations with current humor. 
When one lapses from the close-hud- 
dling gregariousness of city life to 
suburban rationality, he can give the 
early Christian martyrs lessons in ad- 
vanced persecution. J, who have been 
a target for jests blunted by use 
through my four married years, know 
this. 

But my wife, who was flat-bred, saw 
romance in Biddleshurst-on-lake, and 
I saw economy; so we went there, and 
it has been happiness indecd, save for 
—hbut that’s the end rather than the 
beginning. 

* But how can a man live without 
cooks?” asked the wits whenever I 
met them. And it was then that I told 
the story of Prunella. I told how we 
alone in all Biddleshurst possessed a 
treasure—until the wit, baffled, turned 
to other themes, fencing for a lowered 
guard. 

Now I was mightily puffed up over 
the possession of Prunella. So was 
the Lady Wife. The line of demarka- 
tion between conscious superiority and 
snobbery is somewhat indistinct, and I 
fancy that when I would mcet Swayne, 
our neighbor on the right, convoying 
some Milesian proposition with a look 
of resignation on his face, I showed on 
mine orgulous arrogance (which phrase 
is Cousin Bob’s, not mine). Once 


when the S. D. Browns entrapped a 
Chinaman I trembled; but a few days 
later, when all Biddleshurst knew that 
the almond-eyed treasure had con- 
cocted a mayonnaise upon a basis of 
castor oil, I recovered my supercilious 
demeanor. 

Prunella had antedated Cousin Bob 
in the household (him we had acquired 
but a year ago), and amid all the 
“ ladies’ change” in the culinary de- 
partments about us Prunella had re- 
mained constant. Meantime we had 
seen the clement hopefulness of many 
a household turn to acid despair on the 
subject of “help”; until all Biddles- 
hurst, so Cousin Bob declared, could 
be detected on account of the suburb- 
anity of temper apparent in each free- 
holder. Suburbanity of temper is, by 
the way, urbanity refracted by resig- 
nation. 

It was quite natural that we should 
make the day memorable when Ella 
dropped quite unconsciously to the 
Lady Wife the fact that the anniver- 
sary of her birth was November 29. 
Cousin Bob and I came home with 
much department-store plunder that 
night, and Cousin Bob was made the 
celebrant of the occasion. The Lady 
Wife rather regretted this, for she 
thought he overdid the matter vastly 
and treated the subject impiously. I 
rather think he did. He spoke of her 
sprightly service during the years, 
said no rifts had appeared in the little 
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lute, and ended up with quite a pcrora- 
tion in which he referred to her as the 
Biddleshurst Florence Nightingale, a 
St. Ursula of the Sink, a Vestal of the 
Veal, which was in as mixed taste as 
anything I ever heard from Bob. But 
Ella understood nothing, save that she 
was receiving thanks for her work, and 
‘when I joined in the antiphons of 
praise, Ella wept. Then the Lady 
Wife wept, and Bob put tremulos in 
his voice. So the affair was a great 
success. 

On Christmas morning, as we filed 
in to breakfast, the Wife and Bob and 
I, we saw some massive articles much 
be-tissued beside our plates. We 
opened them eagerly. They were 
napkin-rings! And such napkin-rings! 
Each weighed at Icast a pound, and 
of all the ornate, baroque marvels of 
design ever concocted to bedazzle the 
unnapkin-ringed, these held the palm. 

“From Ella,” said the Lady Wife. 

“We're not utterly forgotten,” said 
I; “that’s thoughtful of Ella.” 

My wife looked at me. I have scen 
that look in a lithograph. It was 
labelled either “ Sorrow ” or “ Wait- 
ing,’ I am not sure which. 

Bob was examining his ring criti- 
cally. ‘To think,” said he, “ that 
Wolvington speaks in dispraise of 
modern art! Could Benvenuto Cellini 
see these he would pass as uneasy a 
time in his casket as he did on earth. 
Envy would consume his dust.” 

“That’s unkind,” I began. “It 
was very decent of Ella. They doubt- 
less cost considcrable.” 

“And I could cry—that’s all,” 
said the Lady Wife. 

“You take good fortune hard,” said 
Bob. 

“But, Bob,” she said, “we've got 
to use them, don’t you sce? ” 

Great Jupiter, that was true! I 
looked at mine again. The ring was 
carried, against all the laws of equilib- 
rium, on the back of a rearing horse 
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(Bob insisted it was the plunging pal- 
frey of romance), and the ring seemed 
to vex the animal greatly. It was all 
in white metal, the date of the patent 
of which was recorded on the under 
side of the immense base. The Lady 
Wife had drawn a set piece, a floral 
effect. I’m no botanist, but I fancy 
it was water lilies and water-lily pads 
in which a ring nestled. Bob’s was a 
“ genre” bit, as he said—-composed 
of a large wishbone, a flock of youth- 
ful chickadees, and broken chickadee 
eggshells. I looked about the room. 
We were proud of that room. Our 
respective circles of friends, at the 
time we were marricd, had all of them 
displayed excellent taste. We had 
filled the interstices carefully. There 
was some very good Chippendale, 
dainty tea-things, silver in lovely Co- 
lonial pattern, linen pricelessly worked. 
Even the chafing-dish had been made 
to order, and the chairs we got from a 
Crafts’ club. The light filtered in 
through diamond panes, and the whole 
effect was rich and in good taste even 
if I was consulted now and then. 

“They don’t fit into the general 
decorative scheme,” I said somewhat 
sadly. 

“And if there is one thing I loathe,” 
said my feminine wife, “ it’s napkin- 
rings.” 

“Well,” said Bob, ‘ Wolvington 
comes for dinncr. He'll appreciate 
them.” 

Now Wolvington, though somewhat 
of an oracle, was a good sort. Get him 
in the billiard-room and away from the 
women, and he was very companion- 
able. When there was a woman to 
talk to he became an esthete, and a 
man whose sphere was evidently higher 
millinery. In Biddleshurst his opinion 
was the court of last appeal on any 
moot question of taste or decoration. 
I knew my wife set much store by his 
opinion, so I said, “ We'll hide them 
for dinner, dear.” 
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“And lose Ella,” said my wife. 
“ She’s acted like one possessed for a 
week with the thought of giving them 
to us. She couldn’t bear to go to 
church, for she wished to see how we 
took them. Do you know what she 
did? Wrote to somebody in Iowa about 
the presents she was going to make us. 
She told me that last night. This was 
evidently the result. Oh, I’m _per- 
fectly serious, Jacques—if we wish to 
keep Ella we must keep the rings.” 

“There, there,” I said, for the 
Wife was deeply moved, “ we'll do our 
best. Aren’t you the president of the 
Every Other Friday Culture Club, 
and don’t the Crafts and Guildswomen 
meet here Thursdays? Are you not 
sufficiently established as a person of 
nice discrimination? Is there any 
question of your status? Remember 
the King of England who drank tea 
out of a saucer to shield a guest.” 

“ Jupiter Tonans,” interrupted 
Bob, “ you'll make them fashionable! 
It’s another case of Beau Brummel 
and pea-jackets. He was caught in 
the rain and borrowed one, and pea- 
jackets were for two seasons the thing. 
Monstrous napkin-rings are the height 
of fashion from now on.” 

“ Bob,” said the Wife—“ and Mr. 
Wolvington!” 

“You leave Wolvington to me,” said 
Bob. “ He’s like about six thousand 
others; they think they are residuary 
legatees of William Morris, but we'll 
show them the divine right of napkin- 
rings.” 

At dinner Wolvington first caught 
sight of my wife’s ring. He looked 
much as a rabbit does who is about to 
be engorged by a python. Then he 
saw Bob’s and mine. Ella was hover- 
ing about, “ radiating Roentgen joy ” 
Bob said, and vowed he could feel it 
come in waves and run down his back 
with little prickles. 

I confess I lost my head—so great 
is the deference of the untutored be- 
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fore the oracular—but Bob I heard 
as though in a distance talking about 
the “ futility of trying to transplant 
the Beaux Arts influence,” and saying 
that Americans, being a practical peo- 
ple, must live or die by a strong, virile, 
original art. I heard something more 
about its being a wrong keynote to 
imagine that art was a fixed standard 
for even the Indo-Germanic races, and 
saw him pick up his napkin-ring as 
though to point an example. Ella 
stood in the candle shadow meantime. 
Wolvington’s gaunt lower jaw was 
dropping till a gape was almost in- 
evitable, when a scream from my wife 
broke the thread of the conversation. 

“It’s nothing, I assure you,” said 
she, wiping her left eye. “So clumsy 
of me—just a little lemon juice got 
into my eye instead of on the oyster. 
Lemons are so smarty.” 

During this very natural speech 
Bob says she managed to stamp his 
little toe into a pulp. ~ 

Wolvington ahemmed, sympathized 
with my wife and ate sparingly in 
silence. He left soon after the meal. 
The Wife knew he was going to the 
Pardeces’ to tell them about our nap- 
kin-rings, and three days later Mrs. 
Spencer got it from Elizabeth Fulton 
that my wife was right. Pardee de- 
sired to marry my wife once, and Mrs. 
Pardee—well, almost everybody knows 
a Mrs. Pardce. 

I thanked Ella, rather stiffly I fear, 
for her gift. There was transcendent 
gratification in Ella’s face as she said: 
“JT jest thought and thought and 
thought. I says to myself: Them lucky 
people has jest got everything heart 
could desire. Then my friend sug- 
gests napkin-rings. That’s so, I says, 
that’s one thing they ain’t got. So I 
jest got ’em.” 

Thoughtful, thoughtful Ella! 

Bob brought home a pickle-castor a 
few days later. 

“What on earth—” I began. 
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“ Hush,” said Bob, “I’m averting 
misfortune. Do you wish any more hia- 
tuses discovered in your housekeeping 
outfit? Let Prunella know you have 
it, and then hide it.” Bob always 
called her Prunella. ‘Give her the 
full benefit of her baptismal title, she 
deserves it,” he would say. 

I thanked Bob, and my wife beamed. 

We endured the rings a month 
longer. ‘‘ Applied alimentarics,” as 
Bob called them, were necessary now 
and then to stimulate appetite; but on 
the whole we got used to them. 

‘Man is a creature of environment 
in very truth,” said Bob one day. “I 
don’t mind these hideous rings any 
more. Another month and you'll see 
me wearing a crocheted necktie to 
church.” 

“They absolutely refuse to tar- 
nish,” said the Wife. “ I’ve dropped 
all sorts of things on them. Besides, 
Ella burnishes them for a half-hour 
every day. She’s used three boxes of 
whiting already.” 

Then Diana Battis came over for a 


‘week. She was told our dread secret. 


Diana—old friend—was always to 
be told things, and she was quick with 
sympathy. She agreed that the rings 
and Ella were better than no rings and 
no Ella. 

Bob was now saying that by some 
mysterious magic the napkin-rings 
grew. He prophesied they would at- 
tain an immense stature. They did 
seem to bulk larger. Matters were 
desperate. 

One day as I came home I evolved a 
splendid scheme. It involved Gor- 
mully’s Tom, and Diana. Gormully’s 
Tom was so called in differentiation 
from O‘Gorman’s Tom, both being lads 
of burden in and about Biddleshurst. 
The young rascal had accreted a 
monkey-wrench, a Camembert cheese, 
and a quarter reposing on the top of 
the kitchen wainscoting which was in- 
tended for the bottled-milk man, the 


last time that he had come over to 
“help”; and his presence had not 
been required since. 

He was to come over the next morn- 
ing and work at regilding the dining- 
room radiator. It needed about as 
much regilding as I did, my wife said, 
as it was just toning down to a deco- 
rative level. But this was the only 
contrivance I could think of. Diana 
was to leave in the morning, with my 
wife, who was to go with her to the 
city. Diana was to appropriate the 
napkin-rings, and then we could blame 
Gormully’s Tom. Bob thought the 
scheme splendid. 

* Will you pay excess baggage on 
my trunk? ” asked Diana. 

“On the rings and a five-pound box 
of chocolates,” I answered, and won 
my point at once. 

I left next morning with a light 
heart. I had intended to come back 
with my wife, who had scen Diana off, 
but when I got to the train she was 
not there, so I came home an hour ear- 
lier than usual. At the door I met 
Ella. She was weeping. 

“ Oh, sir,” said she. * 

“ Yes, Ella,” I remarked, very judi- 
cially. 

She could not answer for her sobs. 
“ What’s the matter, Ella?” I said, 
and I am afraid I said it in a very 
calm manner. 

“Oh, it’s an awful thing to say, 
sir,” said Ella. 

* Go on,” I commanded 

“ The rings, sir.” 

“ The rings? ” 

“Them lovely rings I gave you. 
Oh, I shouldn’t say it—” | 

“Why, Ella, what on earth is the 
matter? ” 

“ Here they are, sir,” said Ella, and 
she pointed to the assortment, bulkier 
than ever, on an oak chest in the front 
hall. 

Heaven be kind to the amateur 
Machiavelli! There were those con- 
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founded rings,—had Diana proved 
faithless? 

“ Did—did Gormully’s Tom—” I 
began. “ Well, what’s the matter with 
the rings, Ella?” I thundered. 


“The lady, sir—oh, I shouldn’t say ° 


it—but I went up to her room with 
some handkerchiefs I ironed, and I 
says I'l] jest put them right in her 
tray—there was the rings.” 

“And you, Ella?” I asked in a 
tremble. 

“J jest stole them back, sir.” 

I sank beside them on the chest. I 
wished to do many things. Few of 
the things I wished to do were refined. 
Then the pathos of it all—poor Ella, 
poor Diana! 

As a machinator I had proved a 
failure, but the inspiration that came 
to me filled me with joy. “ Ella,” I 
exclaimed, jumping up, “ Ella, this 
must be kept from my wife. Not a 
word to her about the misfortune that 
has afflicted her oldest, dearest friend. 
She must be a kleptomaniac. You’ve 
heard of them? No? It’s a disease 
that makes them steal. Should my 
wife know! Oh, Ella, keep this from 
her—it would break her heart. We 
will hide the rings—~my wife shall 
never know.” 

“ But why?” asked Ella, “why, if 
we don’t hide them, will it be found 
out? Why not put ’em back, sir?” 

I minded not the pitiless logic of 
simple Ella. ‘ She’ll come back —it’s 
plain you know nothing of klepto- 
maniacs—it’s a habit, and she’d come 
back, and thwarted, she’d have to steal 
them again. I’ve known several bad 
cases. Let us remove the temptation. 
Let us hide them. We’ll save the poor 
girl—we must.” 

I was infernally in earnest, and it 
impressed Ella even though it puzzled 
her. So I hid them, Ella watching. 

“What will the lady think now? ” 
asked Ella. ‘ Will she think she’s 
got ’em? ” 
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“ OF course not,” I said, “ she'll for- 
get about them.” 

“ What will every one else think? ” 
asked Ella. 

“Why, that Gormully’s Tom took 
them—of course,” I answered. 
So Gormully’s Tom it was. 
lished it as Gormully’s Tom. 

When the Wife and Bob heard about 
it there were both mirth and amaze- 
ment, and when Diana heard of it she 
was wrathful. 

Then Gormully came. He had a 
great bulbous nose and a boskage of 
brow that was wonderful. He had 
heard that I accused his son of theft. 
I mentioned the Camembert, the 
wrench, and the quarter. 

“ That’s not thaving, that’s larceny. 
Napkin-rings is difrunt. I can always 
lambaste the troot out of Tom, and he 
says he stole no napkin-rings. Me 
lawyer says I can sue you. The stat- 
youts provide for jist such cases.” 

“ Settle,” whispered Bob. 

As I hesitated Gormully said, “In 
this counthry the lawis wid the rich man 
and the jury wid the poor wan.” 

So a compromise was effected with 
$50 as a basis. 

**1°ll never hear the last of the in- 
cubus,” I said, hardly knowing what a 
reputation I should gain as a prophet. 

So another Christmas came. We 
had a little dinner on, Wolvington and 
Miss Brunk and Anna Hastings all 
oozing art at the slightest pressure. 
We felt like entertaining now, with 
the rings hidden. 

We were just about to go in. The 
Lady Wife, looking prettier than ever, 
had come into the sitting-room and was 
trying to pretend that she had given 
no thought whatever to the dinner. All 
was Christmas cheer. I never felt 
happier. 

I caught sight of Ella in the hall. 
She was beckoning me. went out, 
a sudden horror at my heart. She took 
me to the dining-room. The table glit- 
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tered with silver and glass. It was a stole—” here Ella winked— “ with ones 
beautiful sight. jest like ’em. I think I have matched 

Then I saw nothing less than my old ’em perfect.” Here Ella winked 
friends, the napkin-rings. again. 

“It’s a surprise,” said Ella in my I went back to the merry little 
ear. " gathering. My wife never looked less 

I turned a wan face to hers. free from care. 

“J have got you some new rings,” She caught my eye. “Shall we go 
said Ella amid her smiles. in?” she asked with a smile at her 


“T have replaced them as was guests. 


Sir Francis Drake 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


ROTHER of Shakespeare—brothers as men must be 
Who sail together an uncharted sea, 
Daring what others would not dare or dream, 
Fixing their eyes unswerving on the gleam 
That through the darkness and the storm must lead 
On to the strange new world, the fair fresh deed, 
‘** Freebooter ” to the thoughts of lesser men, 
“ Barbarian ” to the critic’s bitter pen— 
Brother of Shakespeare, Shakespcare’s England now 
Might make us less her lovers, but that thou, 
Lifting her up to wonder in men’s eyes, 
Even so did make her worth the glad surprise 
That turns a poet’s brain to joy and song, 
To rapture and enchantment’s eager throng 
Of noble Imogenes, sad Romeos, 
Fair Rosalinds, and antic Dromios; 
That makes the heart a passion and a thrill, 
A wonder and a silence sweet and still. 


Brother of Shakespeare, England’s strength and will, 
As he was England’s heart and mind, I fill 

One brimming beaker to the sword that hung 

Close at thy side, the ready hands that flung 

The power of Spain upon the tumbling seas 

With careless laughter as of kings at ease; 

One brimming beaker as the pledge goes round 

And in our ears the world-wide surges sound. 


Little Stories of Journalism 


III 


BY JULIUS 


SPECIAL correspondent must be 

resourceful. He must think and 

act quickly. An instance will 
suffice to prove this: 

The Democratic party in Pennsyl- 
vania was in a condition of demoraliza- 
tion in the early ’80’s, owing to a feud 
’ between Senator Wallace and Ex- 
Speaker Randall—two strong, cqually 
ambitious and incorruptible men. 

The Democratic State Convention 
had been called to mect at Harrisburg, 
and the greatest anxicty was felt 
among Pennsylvania politicians regard- 
ing a settlement of the differences be- 
tween these two men. The Republican 
party, also, was torn by dissensions ; 
and the opportunity for a united 
Democracy to elect a Governor was seen 
to be ripe. 

The method by which such a scttle- 
ment of the Wallace-Randall feud could 
be brought about,—the protocol of the 
treaty, as it were,—was of momentous 
concern to every newspaper man on the 
ground. 

During the afternoon preceding the 
assembling of the Convention, several 
of the Special Correspondents had been 
trying to pass the time at Harrisburg 
by visiting the public institutions. 
Four of us hired a carriage and drove 
to the prison and the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb. At the latter place 
we witnessed a remarkable exhibition 
of a super-cultivated sense. A young 
woman was there, absolutely deaf and 
dumb, who could write down what two 
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of us talked about, as she watched our 
lips. We made several tests—in one 
case we stood more than a hundred fect 
distant, speaking in whispers. 

That night, this same Special Corre- 
spondent learned that a conference was 
to occur next morning between the two 
leaders, and by an inspiration he sug- 
gested to one of the leaders of the party 
in the Commonwealth (Mr. W. V. Hen- 
sel) that he propose a public reconcilia- 
tion in the presence of the entire Con- 
vention. A balcony at the rear of the 
hall, isolated from the rest of the 
gallery, appeared to be just the place 
for such a mecting. By midnight this 
arrangement had been agreed upon, 
and was so announced in the New York 
and Philadelphia newspapers next 
morning. 

The attempt to conclude the treaty 
in secret was dcfcated. 

The temperaments of Wallace and 
Randall were well understood ‘by the 
New York Herald correspondent. He 
had learned to know them intimately at 
Washington, and was confident that 
one man would not yield a_hair’s 
breadth to the other. Although ab- 
solutely incorruptible men, they be- 
lieved the offices to be the property of 
the dominant party. Therefore, an 
agreement about the division of the 
spoils was inevitable. But the rank 
and file knew not of this feature and 
hailed any plan for a public and unmis- 
takable reconciliation between the long- 
while enemies as a brilliant and spec- 
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tacular event, fraught with vote 
gathering impulse. 

The small balcony at the rear of the 
big hall had originally been intended 
for an orchestra. Entrances existed at 
the two sides. Wallace and Randall 
were to enter alone and simultaneously, 
at opposite doors, and were to clasp 
hands in full view of the 1,200 dele- 
gates. A thrilling and picturesque 
scene, easy of description, was sure to 
follow ; but who could learn what words 
were exchanged between the men? 

It was at this point of the Herald 
correspondent’s ruminations that his 
memory reverted to “the banner 
scholar ” of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum. The little balcony was distant 
thirty fect from the corner of the main 
gallery and, by the aid of a cab, per- 
suasion, and a promise of liberal com- 
pensation, a demure little woman occu- 
pied that corner seat when the Con- 
vention opened. "She and her attendant 
had been smuggled into the building in 
advance of the crowd, by the Herald 
correspondent. She was to write, by 
sight, on a pad before her, what was 
said when the meeting of the State 
leaders occurred! In her left hand she 
clutched a bunch of sharpened pencils. 
Not a person in that assemblage knew 
of her presence except the Herald cor- 
respondent and the attendant who was 
with Miss Gertrude Arnham. 

She was alert, and as innocent of any 
knowledge of politics as a cherub! The 
excitement and rush of the assembling 
multitude did not distract her atten- 
tion,—because she was deaf. 

Suddenly, the vast crowd rose to its 
fect! A whirlwind of applause antici- 
pated the appearance of United States 
Senator William A. Wallace and Rep- 
resentative Samuel J. Randall at op- 
posite sides of the small balcony. 

It was a momentous, a thrilling mo- 
ment for everybody who understood its 
importance. But a demure little 
woman, in the corner of the main gal- 


lery, very near to the chief actors, said 
nothing, heard nothing, and saw every- 
thing. Barring a few proper names, 
that she could not read because they 
were unknown to her, she committed to 
paper the agreement reached between 
these two politicians at that memorable 
conference. Some of the blanks were 
filled by subsequent “ hustling” and 
some were not; but an almost verba- 
tim report of what each of the two men 
had said, the patronage they agreed to 
control in the event of Mr. Pattison’s 
nomination and election and the atti- 
tude they would take in the approach- 
ing National Convention, appeared in 
New York the following morning. 

The Democratic ticket named on that 
day swept the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, for the first time in thirty 
years; and all the pledges made in that 
little gallery were faithfully carried 
out. 


‘T HE adventures of a Special Cor- 

respondent are oftcn more curious 
than dangerous. Every experience in 
Spain may be described as “ an adven- 
ture.” 

“You are likely to have trouble 
getting out of Spain,” said General 
Caleb Cushing, American Minister at 
the Court of Alphonso XII, when I 
called to take leave, after a long stay 
as Special Correspondent at Madrid. 
“Tl appoint you a Courier of this 
Legation, travelling to London. Mr. 
Adce will prepare the despatches you 
are to carry.” Mr. Adee is to-day 
Second Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton. 

The Carlist war was at its height; 
the Basque Provinces were alive with 
insurrection and under martial law. 
The prisons in the citics were over- 
crowded and arrests were daily occur- 
rences in the capital. Foreigners were 
under police espionage; several domi- 
ciliary visits had been paid me at my 
hotel. 
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The certificate of my appointment 
came as promised, and bore the seal of 
the United States. 

When the express left Madrid for 
Santander, two nights later, I occupied 
a seat in a compartment with six other 
passengers. Our first stop was at the 
Escurial,—that marvellous gridiron of 
stone, built by Philip II on the South- 
ern slope of the Guadarramas, to the 
glorification of San Lorenzo’s martyr- 
dom. A man of middle age joined us. 
The dim light at the roof of the car 
prevented a clear view of the traveler’s 
features. 

The night was long and tiresome. 
Day-light overtook us at Valladolid, 
and my first glance at the new-comer 
indicated that he had recently shaved 
a beard from his chceks. The other 
passengers having left the compart- 
ment at this place, we engaged in con- 
versation. 

The train was soon surrounded 
by Alphonsist guards. An officer en- 
tered each compartment and inspected 
its occupants. My passport bore the 
proper visé; my courier’s commission 
received the utmost consideration. My 
fellow-traveller’s papers were closely 
examined. Although they were passed 
as correct, several guards came to the 
car door and scrutinized him. We were 
allowed to procecd. 

The train rolled into Santander at 
dark, but the boat for San Sebastian 
would not sail until midnight. I was 
subjected to more investigation,—my 
name was asked, as well as my New 
York and London addresses. While 
this inquisition was going on, I did not 
see my companion; but he came to me 
on the steamer, after it had left the har- 
bor, and we passed a very miserable 
night together. State-rooms were not 
obtainable and the Spaniard was sea- 
sick. We sat on deck, all night, watch- 
ing the stars and the Spanish coast- 
line, to the southward. 

When we steamed into the mountain- 
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locked bay of San Sebastian—quite like 
that of Santiago de Cuba—an artillery 
fight between an Alphonsist battery on 
the western hill-top and a Carlist fort 
on the eastern heights of the harbor 
entrance was in progress, over our, 
heads. The snap of Whitworth guns 
was followed by the explosion of the 
shells. 

Our. boat lay at the wharf several 
hours and I drove about the town. My 
companion remained aboard; by this 
time he had become a mystery to me. 

The voyage to Fuenterrabia, a sta- 
tion on the railroad between Irun and 
Bayonne, was resumed and the after- 
noon was well gone before the little 
steamer came to anchor off a long flight 
of stone steps running up the side of a 
cliff. We might have been at Capri or 
Sorrento. We were landed in skiffs; 
the climb of the stairway was attended 
with hazard, and much delay was caused 
by our baggage. In war time, every 
man, and his effects, were scrutinized 
by the Spanish officials at the frontier. 

When the time for this inspection 
arrived, my fellow-traveller placed a 
single hand-bag beside my trunks. As 
the last train for the day was due to 
leave in a few minutes, I asked for the 
‘chief officer and explained the urgency 
under which I travelled. In recogni- 
tion of my supposed official position, he 
saluted, and marked my baggage. But 
he had observed the act of my compan- 
ion, and took up his gripsack to exam- 
ine it. 

My elderly associate made, with his 
eyes, an unmistakable appeal to me for 
assistance. I didn’t know in what way 
I could aid him; but the demand of the 
inspector for keys to the bag prompted 
me to exclaim: 

“Este hombre va conmigo!” (“This 
man goes with me! ”’) 

Fortunately, in my nervousness, I 
had used hombre instead of sefor or 
caballero. he official assumed that 
I travelled with a valet! 
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The strange man and I hurried to 
the train in a cab,—not a moment too 
soon, for the whistle blew as we entered 
the cars,—and we started toward the 
French frontier. Although we had a 
compartment to ourselves, my compan- 
ion was apparently oblivious to my 
presence. I felt annoyed that my 
courtesy to him had not been rec- 
ognized; but lighted a cigar and for- 
got him. 

The train pulled up at the end of an 
hour’s run. 

“ Bayonne: trente minutes pour 
diner!” shouted the station-master. 

The French language had a magical 
effect upon the silent man. 

“ En France? ” he exclaimed, using 
that tongue for the first time. 

“Weare,” I replied. 

“Then, my dear sir, I give you my 
everlasting gratitude,” and before I 
divined his intention, he seized my 
hands and kissed them. 

“You have probably saved my life; 
certainly rescued me from a long term 
in prison,” said he. 

“J do not understand.” 

“You came to my aid at the vital 
moment,” was his explanation. “If 
I had been left behind,—had not taken 
this train—my identity would have 
been discovered. The officers were on 
the lookout for me. I could not have 
got away alone. You did it,” and he 
' tried to put his arms around me. 

The ghastly suspicion entered my 
mind that he might be about to rob me 
of my supposed papers,—which, when 
the bag was opened in London, proved 
to be a bundle of old magazines. I 
moved away from the man, and said: 

“ But our meeting was accidental!” 

“ No, indeed; I knew the train on 

which you were to leave Madrid and 
drove to the Escurial, in order to join 
you there. I am 

“Oh! It is easy enough to guess,” 
was my retort. ‘ You are a political 
fugitive.” 
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“Yes; unjustly accused.” 

“* Always the case; but I am glad to 
have served you. Who are you? ” 

“TI am the Duke of Antequera,” he 
gravely replied, mentioning one of the 
greatest names in Spanish history. 
Naturally, I was doubtful of the man’s 
identity ; but exclaimed: 

“ A Grandee of Spain!” 

“Yes; and at your service, for ever 
and for ever,” saying which, he raised 
his hat. I did the same, fully recogniz- 
ing the Spanish splendor of his 
courtesy,—for a Grandee docs not have 
to uncover his head in the presence of 
his King. 

‘“* My arrest was ordered on charges 
made by political enemies,” he con- 
tinued. “ I am accused of belonging to 
a Carlist cabal that raised money and 
equipped troops of the Pretender, now 
in the field. The charges are mali- 
ciously false; but my political affilia- 
tions rendered them difficult to dis- 
prove. Several estates of mine lie 
within the Carlist lines, and I only ex- 
erted such influence as I possess to save 
them from destruction; but,”—raising 
his right hand,—“ treason to my King, 
never !”? 

In Paris, this nobleman was quite at 
home; he gave me a dinner at the Café 
Véfour. Six guests were seated with 
him, at a round table. Our host 
graphically described that critical mo- 
ment at Fuenterrabia. His face quiv- 
ered with friendship, as he raised his 

glass, looked toward me and said: 

“Ese hombre va conmigo!” (‘That 


man goes with me!’’) 
A® the Liverpool express began to 
move out of Euston station, a guard 
hustled me into a first-class compart- 
ment and slammed the door. Two 
travellers were already there. One was 
very tall and nervous, and stared dis- 
trustfully at me; the other was a 
stocky, phlegmatic chap, who appeared 
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out of place but gave me no attention. 
The two men were distinctly unlike and 
I saw no evidences that they knew one 
another. 

After reading the newspapers, I fell 
asleep. I was conscious that the train 
stopped and that the door was opened ; 
but not until we were fully under way 
again did I become aware that I was 
alone with the pale, nervous man of 
gigantic stature. I detected him 
watching me, in a sly and stealthy 
manner. He gradually moved his seat 
until opposite me. The window was 
down and he glanced from it to me, as 
if comparing the size of my shoulders 
with that of the aperture. He then 
removed a thick silk scarf from his neck 
and placed it at his side. 

Without warning, the stranger 
leaned over and scized the wrist of my 
left hand that lay in my lap. 

“T have been watching while you 
pretended to be asleep,” he hissed, when 
I opened my eyes. “I knew you were 
on my track.” 

A glance into the pale face and the 
big gray eyes told me positively that 
I had to deal with a madman. Rob- 
bery was obviously not the motive of 
his attack. His strength was manifest 
by the vice-like grip he maintained 
upon my arm. Silence was my policy. 

“ You are in my power, absolutely,” 
he shouted, gesticulating with his free 
hand. “TI had intended to tie you with 
this,” nodding toward his long silk 
neckerchief ; ‘* but it will not be neces- 
sary. I see a much easier way of get- 
ting rid of you, forever.” And the 
stalwart maniac again glanced toward 
the open window. 

Fright, rather than deliberation, 
caused me to remain passive and speech- 
less. My hope was to temporize until 
the train stopped. In vain I looked 
about the compartment for the glass- 
covered box containing the bell cord. 

“ You can’t stop this train,” shouted 
the infuriated man; “ it’s an hour’s run 
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to Crewe, and—well,,by that time—” 
He raised his left hand and tapped him- 
self on the temple. 

Upon the third finger of that up- 
lifted hand I saw a remarkable seal 
ring. It was as large as half an Eng- 
lish walnut; the setting was a camco. 
The white surface of the shell had been 
cut away in the centre to a black, coffin- 
shaped base, over which drooped two 
willow trees, in white cameo. With 
difficulty, I mustered voice to say: 

“ You have a wonderful ring, there; 
I never saw anything so beautiful.” 

The eyes of my antagonist were di- 
verted from my face to the seal ring, 
which he then held up for his own 
examination. It appeared to be the 
moment for the struggle; but to my 
amazement, the stranger dropped my 
hand and began to sob, violently. 

Somewhere, years before, I had read 
that the insane never weep. Here was a 
pathological paradox. 

“This is a funcral ring,” said he, 
holding it up that I might examine 
it. “A symbol of my lost love,’”— 
and he pressed the seal reverently to 
his lips. 

“ Alas! my friend; you, too, have 
suffered,”? I commented, in the most 
mollifying tones I could affect. 

“Misery indescribable.” 

“Why do you wear a constant re- 
minder of your gricf? ” 

“J had it made in the first days of 
my unhappiness, and cannot part with 
it; I feel as if this ring were part of 
her.” 

“T deeply sympathize with you,” 
was my reply, and having in mind in- 
cidents just past, added, “ I have been 
unhappy myself.” 

“‘ How grateful am I for one word of 
human sympathy,” said the afflicted 
stranger. He then told me that his 
name was John Mooney, and gave me 
his card with his Dublin address. He 
began a rambling tale of his disap- 
pointed love, which I encouraged, to 
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prevent a recurrence of his homicidal 
mania. 

Would that train never get to Crewe? 

“IT am my old self, when not 
watched,” he began. “The man who 
was here in this car with us hasn’t left 
me for months; but I shunted him to- 
day. I have told him of my mis- 
fortune; but he is not sympathetic, like 
you. He never has been unhappy, as 
you tell me you have. Think of my 
case! Within a few hours of my in- 
tended marriage, the only woman in all 
this world for me ran away with an- 
other man. They sailed for America; 
I followed. Hither and thither, over 
the vast expanse of the United States, 
I hounded them. They eluded me; they 
knew I was on their track. Oh! I was 
crazy, then ;—and irresponsible! 

“ This chase has lasted for ten years. 
I am on my way home from Switzer- 
land. I heard she was at Lucerne. 
Wrong again! But I shall overtake 
her. Oh! yes; and then—then is 

Before I could catch him, the afflicted 
man fell prone in the aisle of the car, 
suffering from an epileptic attack. I 
could do nothing for his relief, beyond 
tearing open his collar. 
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When the train rolled into Crewe, five 
minutes later, I had my head out of the 
window, shouting for a guard. Hardly 
was the door unlocked before the stocky 
attendant came running up. His 
failure to return to the proper compart- 
ment had given me the worst eighty 
minutes of my life. 

“Did he tell you about his lost 
love?” asked the keeper, sarcastically. 

“* He did, I am very glad to say; I 
don’t know what might have happened, 
if I hadn’t been a good listener.” 

* A delusion,”? was the comment. 
‘* He dreams that he has word from her, 
and away we go on a wild-goose chase. 
But I like travel, don’t you know.” 

The sick man was removed to a 
hospital from the railway station at 
Liverpool. The Special Correspondent 
who writes this kept his appointment 
with Commandcr Cameron, R.N., and 
that night cabled to New York the first 
account of that officer’s wonderful 
tramp across Central Africa. The ad- 
venture in the train never has been told 
until now.* 


* Nore sy THE Wrarrer.—I will pay a guinea 
to the Dublin jeweler who made Mr. Mooney’s 
“*funeral ring,’’ for a drawing of its seal. Its 
maker cannot have forgotten it.—J. C. 


Genesis 


BY ARTHUR 


GIBSON HULL 


ETWEEN his palms the Potter twirled 


The patient clay, 


Damp with his spittle, lightly hurled 


It then away. 


Far down the void of black-breasted Night, 
Betwixt the lean Moon and the sodden light 
Of a chill, dead Dawn, it fell. Behold, the World! 
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Heroes on Trust 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


HE more you talk about them, the 
deader they are. 

Such, alas! is the immutable law 
governing the creations of a writer’s 
imagination. Gwendolin, I say, is 
small, blonde and winsomely vivacious, 
the kind of woman whom to sce is to 
love. So much, perhaps, I may venture 
to state regarding my heroine, and I 
may even add that she was dressed in 
some light diaphanous stuff of the 
purity of her own complexion. But let 
me beware how I enlarge upon this 
description. Let me undertake to 
describe her dress in detail, and I am 
likely to find that it has become her 
winding-sheet.. What has killed her, it 
is hard to say, but dead she is, I sud- 
denly discover,—dead as a door-nail; 
and in fiction there is no Dowie to heal 
the halt and restore the departed to life. 
Once dead, dead for always. 

Being wise, however, in my day and 
generation, I abstain from smothering 
Gwendolin under a mountain of descrip- 
tion and analysis; and while still alive I 
hasten to bring the hero before her. 
Algernon is tall, dark and stately, and 
of a gravity hardly consistent with his 
scant twenty-five years. The fierce 
battle of life, early begun and bitterly 
waged, has caused that thoughtful brow 
and pensive eye, and in his buried 
youth likewise is to be sought the ex- 
planation of the trust inspired by him 
in the breasts of the weak and help- 
less. 


All this is true, but I dare not state 
it thus boldly, or I may find incredulity 
in the reader’s eye and unreadiness in 
his purse. The modern public, alas! is 
sceptical, and it refuses to take its 
heroes on trust. Hence, Algernon must 
be treated as a bad-tasting medicine 
and administered in disguised and 
homeeopathic doses. Further, naught 
of an indiscreet nature must be pred- 
icated regarding his consuming pas- 
sion for Gwendolin—Gwendolin is 
timid, almost as timid as the read- 
ing public, and blunt betrayal of his 
passion might cause disaster. There- 
fore, bring Algernon and the lady of 
his affection together by accident, as 
it were, or in the pursuit of some com- 
mon aim, as charity or settlement work. 
Then we can get in our fine strokes. 
Algernon calls, we will say, to consult 
with her regarding the newsboys’ 
Christmas dinner, and pacing the par- 
lor floor while waiting for her, buried 
in thought, he strikes his broad, calm 
brow against the chandelier. It is a 
cruel blow, but only a muffled cry of 
pain escapes him, and after a moment 
he takes up his march again and the 
train of thought, through which the 
girl for whom he is waiting runs like 
a golden thread. The metaphor is per- 
haps a trifle mixed, but this is of slight 
moment, in view of the artistic ac- 
complishment. None but an extremely 
tall man, of course, could possibly strike 
the chandclier with his forehead, save by 
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jumping, and only a man of great self- 
control would smother the pain with a 
single exclamation. See, therefore, how 
subtly we have succeeded in conveying 
an impression not only of Algernon’s 
physical, but also of his mental, make- 
up. 
“ I—I called, Miss Forceyth,” began 
Algernon, stammering painfully at the 
sudden vision of the Southern beauty, 
“T called to see a-about the newsboys’ 
Christmas dinner. What kind of pie 
do you think we had better have for 
dessert? ” 

This seemingly unimportant para- 
graph is pregnant with suggestion. In 
the first place, it reveals in a manner 
adapted to the most refined and sensi- 
tive susceptibilities the state of Alger- 
non’s affections, while, at the same time, 
it betrays his nativity. Who but a New 
Englander would be so prompt to inject 
pie into the conversation with his lady- 
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love? Yes, Algernon is a Yankee, and 
we have thus presented at the outset the 
interesting juxtaposition of North and 
South, as embodied in the persons of 
hero and heroine. All that follows will 
be but a development of this situation. 
At the end, of course, Algernon and his 
innamorata will be united in the holy 
bonds of wedlock, but before this happy 
consummation many a morass of de- 
spair must be crossed, many a moun- 
tain of opposition scaled; yet through 
all their trials the reader is sustained by 
the conviction of their suitability to 
each other, a conviction gathered from 
the opening paragraphs in which 
Algernon struck his manly forehead 
against the chandelier and Gwendolin 
coquettishly entered to discuss the ques- 
tion of pie with him. How easily this 
artistic triumph might have been 
marred by an injudicious indulgence in 
description and analysis. 


Awakening 


BY WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 


ROSE glow glims the western wall, 
The sweet night faints to dawn, 
And from the folds of outer dark 
Another day is born. 


So I must rise and greet the world 
As it were still the same, 

As if my Love herself could rise 
And answer to her name. 


‘And I must fret and smile and toil 
Where alien faces teem; 

Ere night will come again with stars 
And bring again my dream. 


One Day with Whistler 


BY FREDERICK KEPPEL 


HISTLER died only a few 

months ago and yet the more or 

less elaborate articles which have 
already been printed about him may 
be numbered by hundreds. Nor is the 
fascinating subject of this extraordi- 
nary personality by any means ex- 
hausted. More than one formal biog- 
raphy is in preparation, and the dual 
personality of Whistler—as a supreme 
master in art and as a supreme master 
of brilliant satirical wit—will continue 
to employ “the pen of the ready 
writer ” for a long time to come. 

If the old-time author’s apologia for 
the appearance of some new book or 
treatise were still the fashion, I could 
make mine by simply stating that the 
present article contains nothing on the 
subject which has been printed before ; 
seeing that it is the “ unvarnished tale ” 
(also the hitherto unpublished tale) of 
Whistler’s intercourse with me and mine 
with him. . 

Our first meeting, long years ago, 
took place at his rooms in Tite Street, 
Chelsea. My errand did not concern 
myself at all: I simply undertook to 
deliver to him a picture entrusted to me 
at Whistler’s request by an absent 
friend of his who told me in French 
parlance the master would be visible 
from nine to ten o’clock every morning. 
I reached his house at about half past 
nine and was admitted by a servant who 
showed me into a reception room in 
which the prevailing color scheme was 
a pale and delicate yellow. The room 


at first looked bare and empty, yet 
its general effect was both novel and 
pleasing. Having sent up my card, 
upon which I had written a memoran- 
dum stating the cause of my visit, I 
soon heard a light step, and a moment 
later I set eyes on Whistler for the first 
time. It was his humor not to enter his 
own reception room, but to remain at 
the threshold glaring at me through 
his monocle and holding his watch open 
in hishand. There he was—the Whist- 
ler of so many portraits and so many 
caricatures—a slender, alert little man, 
but so gracefully proportioned that, 
as he stood framed in his own doorway, 
it was not easy to determine whether he 
was big, middle-sized or small. All the 
external attributes or trade-marks were 
in evidence; the white lock above the 
middle of his forehead, carefully segre- 
gated from the black curls around it; 
the monocle stuck in his right eye and 
protected from breakage by a thin 
black cord which ran through a hole 
drilled near the edge of the crystal; the 
aggressive cravat and the very long 
black coat. Suddenly, with a discon- 
certing little detonation caused by the 
abrupt parting of his closed lips and 
with a simultaneous grimace, he caused 
the eyeglass to bounce outward from his 
eye, and having, like the patriarch Job, 
“opened his mouth,” he said: ‘“ Now, 
I have just four minutes to spare ; what 
is it that you want? ” Let me here con- 
fess that I felt somewhat nettled at this 
unexpected reception—seeing that I 
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had come long miles out of my way 
solely to oblige an absent friend of his 
and, incidentally, to oblige Whistler 
himself—and so I set myself to break 
down the repellant pose which he saw fit 
to assume. Having delivered to him the 
little picture which I had brought I 
gave him no immediate opening to 
snub me further. With this intent I 
talked about the friend who had sent me 
to him; I described to him the fine posi- 
tion in which his own contribution to 
the Paris Salon had been hung; I told 
him some flattering things which had 
been said by the right sort of people 
about it; I gave him news, which I knew 
would interest him, of other friends of 
his, and like Browning’s hero, I kept up 
“any noise bad or good,” until he so 
far unbent as to enter the room where 
I was. Abruptly he then put the ques- 
tion to me: “Are you fond of pic- 
tures?” To this I made answer: 
“Such pictures as may be seen here, 
yes.” ‘‘ Come to the studio,” said he; 
and thus began a memorable day which 
only ended when he had to go out to 
dine at eight in the evening, and even 
then he delayed—calmly remarking 
that people always waited dinner for 
him no matter how late he came. This 
long day was passed in the studio ex- 
cept when we adjourned to the dining- 
room for lunch, where I remember that 
the table was decorated with yellow 
flowers and that the dishcs were hollow, 
the hollow space being filled with. boil- 
ing water for the purpose of keeping 
the eatables hot. 

But it was in his studio that Whistler 
was at his brightest and best. Surely 
never was a man so far removed from 
being commonplace. His alert wit kept 
flashing like summer lightning, and the 
pronouncement which Doctor Samuel 
Johnson delivered on his friend David 
Garrick might with equal force be ap- 
plied to Whistler: ‘“ Sir, for sprightly 
conversation he is the foremost man in 
the world.” Much of his talk that day 
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was of a denunciatory character. Some 
eminent personages were severely casti- 
gated, but the vials of his bitterest 
wrath were poured on the devoted heads 
of certain prominent artists and more 
especially on those who painted por- 
traits. While speaking on this subject 
he gave expression to one opinion which 
seems to be so sound and right that it 
should be recorded here: “To paint 
what is called a great portrait in Eng- 
land,” said he, “ the artist must over- 
load everything with strong contrasts 
of violent colors. His success with the 
rich ignorant public is assured if only 
he succeeds in setting his colors shout- 
ing against each other. Go to the ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy and see 
what is called the picture of the year— 
Mr. A’s portrait of Mr. B. You can 
easily find it by secing the crowd that 
stands staring at it all day long. Mix 
with this crowd and get near to the pic- 
ture; fill your eye with it; then turn 
round and look at the faces of the liv- 
ing spectators,—how quiet in tone they 
are! If A’s portrait is right, surely 
every living man and woman you see in 
the crowd must be wrong!” 

From all this depressing pessimism 
he rapidly turned to another subject 
which he proceeded to treat with en- 
thusiastic optimism; for he began to 
talk of his own works. His delight in 
these was as frank and complete as the 
delight of some little boy who has 
triumphantly constructed a satisfac- 
tory mud pie. 

There was standing on a perpen- 
dicular easel in the studio his superb 
portrait of the violinist, Sarasate—the 
same picture which afterward created 
such a sensation at the Paris Salon. 
The delighted artist conducted me 
through a doorway which faced the pic- 
ture and, further on, to the end of a 
long corridor. There turning round, we 
gazed on the picture framed in a vista 
of corridor and doorway. Laying his 
hand on my shoulder he said to me: 
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“ Now, isn’t it beautiful?” “It cer- 
tainly is,” I answered. “ No,” said he, 
but isn’t it beautiful? ” “ It is indeed,” 
I replied. Then raising his voice to a 
scream, with a not too wicked blas- 
phemy, and bringing his hand down 
upon his knee with a bang so as to give 
superlative enrphasis to the last word 
of his sentence, he cried, “ it! 
Isn’t it beautiful? ” If I could do no 
other thing so well as Whistler, I could 
at least shout as loud as he could 
scream, so turning to him, and adopt- 
ing his little “ swear word ” (as a quo- 
tation, of course) I shouted into his 
face “ it, it is/? This third 
declaration seemed to satisfy him, and 
so we returned to the studio. 

More manifestations of his delight in 
his own work were to follow: He had 
just received the proof sheets of his 
now famous book, “ The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies,” and he asked me to 
read some of it aloud so that he could 
“hear how it sounded.” Now I be- 
lieve it is not possible for anyone to 
read a piece of fine literature aloud, and 
to do it well, unless he has read it before 
and knows what is coming in the text; 
and so I was not at all surprised when, 
after I had read a few pages to him, 
he éalled out “ Stop! You are murder- 
ing it! Let me read it to you.” He 
was quite right; I was murdering it! 
So we changed places. He read his own 
book admirably, and kept at it for 
about two hours. My enjoyment was, 
however, interrupted by a characteristic 
incident: His man-servant entered the 
studio: “Well?” said Whistler. 
“Lady Somebody, sir,” said the ser- 
vant (she was one of the great ladies of 
the British peerage). ‘“ Where is she? ” 
“In her carriage at the door, sir.” 
Whistler took no further notice of his 
servitor but resumed the reading of his 
proof sheets to me, and the puzzled 
footman, who was standing behind his 
master’s back and facing me, shook his 
head slowly up and down, and—like 


Longfellow’s Arabs—“ silently stole 
away.” Thus the reading went on for 
quite ten minutes longer, and the 
reader’s sole auditor fidgeted more and 
more, till, realizing how deadly cold it 
was on that March day, I called out to 
him, “I beg your pardon, Mr. Whist- 
ler, but I think I overheard your ser- 
vant telling you that a lady was waiting 
to see you.” “Qh,” said he, “ let her 
wait, let her wait,—I’m mobbed with 
these people!*? Then he went on read- 
ing for fully fifteen minutes more, and 
after that (his voice was getting tired, 
I dare say) he condescended to go 
downstairs and receive her shivering 
ladyship. 

Another incident of that day was the 
visit of a foreign artist, an old acquain- 
tance, with whom Whistler had not—as 
yet—quarrelled. He was received with 
genuine cordiality, and, artist-like, he 
ran round the studio looking at every- 
thing. One small picture seemed to 
charm him especially, and he said, 
“ Now that is one of your good ones.” 
“Don’t look at it, dear boy,” said 
Whistler airily, “it’s not finished.” 
“ Finished!” said the visitor. “ Why, 
it is the most carefully finished picture 
of yours that I have ever seen.” “ Don’t 
look at it!” persisted Whistler. “ You 
are doing injustice to yourself, you are 
doing injustice to my picture—and 
you are doing injustice to me!” The 
visitor looked bewildered when Whistler, 
in a theatrical tone cried out, “ Stop, 
Yl finish it now!” Then he procured 
a very small camel’s hair brush, fixed it 
on a long and slender handle, mixed a 
little speck of paint on his palette, 
dipped the tip of his brush into it, and 
then, standing off from his picture, and 
with the action of a fencer with his 
rapier, he lunged forward and touched 
the picture in one spot with his pig- 
ment. ‘ Now it’s finished,” said he. 
** Now you may look at it!” This was 
all highly dramatic, and indeed very 
well acted, but as in the case of some 
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stage plays, the final act of Whistler’s 
performance proved to be an anti- 
climax : the foreign artist took his leave, 
but finding that he had left his umbrella 
behind hiny called for it next day. The 
servant, recognizing him, told him that 
Mr. Whistler had gone out for the day, 
but invited him to go to the studio and 
seek his umbrella. He went there and 
found it, but also took the opportunity 
of having one more look at the picture 
which had been “finished” for his 
special benefit the day before; and then 
he saw that the little dab of wet paint 
which Whistler had so dramatically put 
on he had afterwards scrupulously 
wiped off again! 

The kindly old Latin maxim which 
exhorts us to “ Speak nothing but good 
concerning the dead” is appropriate 
for the millions of ordinary nobodies 
who disappear and are forgotten; but 
historical verity is most essential in the 
case of eminent or notable personalities 
whom the world will not forget. 
Thomas Carlyle was one such man and 
Lord Byron was another; but Mr. 
Froude so “ edited” Carlyle’s diary 
that no one is satisfied, and Thomas 
Moore suppressed Byron’s diary alto- 
gether. Thus these two eminent men 
are not known to posterity as they each 
had deliberately planned to be known, 
and a serious danger of the same kind 
threatens the memory of Whistler. He 
Was no coward—whatever other faulis 
and cecentricities he may have mani- 
fested—and his fe was consistent (in 
an inconsistent way) from first to last. 

Yet some of the biographical notices 
which have already appeared try to 
make of him a sert of milk-and-water 
sant. This falsification may possibly 
do honer to the hearts of these writers 
—but ertainiv not to their heads — 
and Whistler weuld never have ap- 
proved of it. He teck infinite pains, 
indeed, to let the werld see his character 
as it actually was, ard these who knew 
him best would agree with me in the 
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opinion that all posthumous records of 
him should be written in the spirit of 
Othello’s manly request when, knowing 
that he was about to die, he said: 


“ Speak of me as I am; nothing ex- 
tenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


It is in this spirit that I now venture 
to give, as dispassionately as I can, the 
results of my long years of study of 
this extraordinary “ human document,” 
Whistler; and if I do not render my 
verdict worthless by covering him over 
with an indiscriminate coat of “ white- 
wash,” I have the precedent of his own 
book, “ The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemics,” to warrant me in telling the 
truth without fear or favor. Indeed, I 
shall not go so far as Whistler went, for 
in that book of his (with its felicitous 
title) he did not scruple to print num- 
bers of Ietters from persons still living, 
and certainly without the consent of the 
several writers. It is quite another and 
an allowable thing to print private 
letters after the writers of them are 
dead; and many delightful books are 
made almost entirely from this source. 

Whistler has often been called the 
greatest painter of his day—and he was 
alicays called the greatest etcher. If 
this proud position was accorded to him 
too tardily it was mainly through his 
own fault. It was his humor to an- 
tagonize the world in gencral: natur- 
ally the consequences reacted upon him- 
self. The same cause would have 
brought about the same results in the 
case of Corot or Millet or Sargent or 
anv other man of genius, for it was 
Whistler himself who deliberately made 
the hard bed in which he had to lie for 
many a year. “ To the froward thou 
wilt show thyself froward * remains as 
true to-day as when it was written long 
AGES ago. 

One writer makes the statement that 


“there never has been and probably 
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never shall be a man like Whistler.” 
As to the future—we cannot tell; as 
to his own times, a satirical London re- 
viewer wittily calls a whole group 
of artists “mainly penny-Whistlers,” 
because they aped both the master’s 
personality and his art, and in conse- 
quence were of no more value than a 
child’s penny-whistle. But it is re- 
markable that no writer has as yet per- 
ceived the strong points of resemblance 
between the man Whistler and the 
man Benvenuto Cellini. Whistler flour- 
ished some three and a half centuries 
Jater than the famous Florentine sculp- 
tor and goldsmith, who was born in the 
year 1500; each of the two Ieft an 
extraordinary book in which the author 
was the extravagantly vaunted hero; 
each of them spent much of his life in 
waging conflicts of his own making, 
and each records his own exploits with 
the most complacent self-satisfaction. 
Mr. John Addington Symonds—the 
translator, apologist, and vindicator of 
Cellini—feels constrained to write of 
the Florentine: “Great though his 
talents were he vastly overrated them, 
and set a monstrously exaggerated 
value on his works of art. The same 
qualities made him a fierce and bitter 
rival; he could not believe that anyone 
with whom he came into collision had 
the right to stand beside him.” Does 
not this extract make us almost feel 
that we are reading a paragraph from 
some current biography of Whistler? 
But notwithstanding these self- 
created drawbacks his genius as an 
artist, coupled with his brilliant powers 
of pleasing (when he chose to please), 
resulted in the fact that Whistler’s 
society was eagerly courted by the most 
eminent artistic and intellectual men 
and women of his day and generation. 
His faculty for inspiring people with 
enthusiasm for himself and for his pic- 
tures was simply marvellous. This 
effect which he wrought on his devotees 
was wittily described by the Paris 
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writer, M. Henri Beraldi, as “the 
malady of Whistlerium Tremens ” and 
(while it lasted) it was naturally de- 
lightful; but the day was sure to come 
when Whistler would suddtnly “ turn 
and rend ”’ his former friend, and after 
that the friend was never forgiven. So 
often did this happen that it would be 
easy to make a tabular list of say a hun- 
dred names of more or less distinguished 
and amiable people who once stood high 
in the Whistlerian esteem, but of whom 
nearly every one had the misfortune un- 
consciously to wound the master’s enor- 
mous vanity, and so to be written down 
in his black books with indelible ink. 
Yet even in these sad circumstances 
Whistler never allowed his own interest 
to modify his wrath against the un- 
conscious offender ; indeed, if it was his 
special interest—monetary or otherwise 
—to maintain good relations with any 
man, that was the man of all others 
whom he was surest to “ clapperclaw! ” 

Shakespeare tells us that “ troops of 
friends ” are one of the blessings which 
should accompany a happy old age, and 
Whistler’s last years would have been 
desolate indeed were it not that a few— 
a very few—faithful souls clung to 
him to the end. I have particularly in 
mind an American couple—Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell—residing in 
London, who acted as his very efficient 
guardian angels to the last; “and all 
for love, and nothing for reward ’’—as 
old Edmund Spenser has it. Theirs 
was the untiring fidelity which “beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things!” 

If I were asked why it was that he 
so assiduously practised the gentle art 
of making enemies (instead of the still 
gentler art of making friends) I should 
answer: primarily because he liked it! 
He has on occasion recounted to me 
with high glee the details of one or 
another of his quarrels and it must be 
admitted that he was a brilliant fighter ; 
but such little matters as the logic or 
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the equity of the question in dispute 
never troubled him at all. His faculty 
for “making the worse appear the 
better reason ” was quite extraordinary, 
and often he first put himself entirely in 
the wrong and then fought a valiant— 
if a losing battle. 

Another of his peculiarities was the 
histrionic cast of his nature. Queen 
Victoria once complained of her prime 
minister, Gladstone, “He harangues 
me as if I were a public meeting.” 
Similarly, Whistler was forever per- 
forming as if he were playing a comedy 
before an audience, and it was never 
easy to determine when he was in serious 
earnest and when he was only “ poking 
fun.” This same theatrical cast of his 
mind led him, years ago, to change his 
own name—for Whistler had no more 
right to assume the middle-name of 
McNeill than the present writer would 
have to appropriate the middle-name of 
Plantagenet or Hohenzollern. He was 
baptized James Abbott Whistler. This 
fact concerning his legal name is not 
known to many, but there is incontest- 
able evidence of it; and in his later 
years there was no surer way of in- 
furiating him than by giving him the 
name which he received in baptism. 
The poet Swinburne committed this un- 
pardonable sin in the dedication of one 
of his poems. Another of these incon- 
venient little matters about which 
Whistler loved to mystify and befog 
the public is that he was born on the 
tenth of July, 1834, in Worthen Street, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Such a stub- 
born fact as this, however, did not deter 
him from swearing, during the Sir 
William Eden lawsuit in Paris, that he 
was born in Russia! But in Whistler’s 
case, as in the case of very imagina- 
tive little children (girls oftener than 
boys), we should be very careful of con- 
demning them for deliberate lying when 
they only dramatize a series of imagi- 
nary things until at last they come to 
believe them. 
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People have often suggested to me 
that, in view of his eccentricities, 
Whistler must have been a little wrong 
in the head. Not he! I have never 
known a man whose intellect was clearer 
or more alert. His memory also was 
very accurate—more especially with re- 
gard to all the ins and outs of his 
numerous quarrels. 

Still another of his characteristics 
was his way of imparting a look of 
careless precipitation to his later paint- 
ings and prints,—the truth being that, 
to the very last, he took infinite care 
with every detail of his work, and every- 
one who has sat to him for a portrait 
can testify that the master almost killed 
his sitter with fatigue by reason of his 
scrupulous exactions and repetitions. 
So long as he was at work on a picture 
he was intensely in earnest, and it was 
only in his intercourse with his fellow 
men that he assumed the role of poser 
and performer. He would very rarely 
answer a letter, but, like Napoleon, 
generally assumed that a letter would 
answer itself through the subsequent 
event. One of the last friendly epistles 
which I received from him was in 
acknowledgment of a cutting from the 
“* New York Tribune,” which I had sent 
him and which contained the announce- 
ment of his own marriage. This para- 
graph, being printed at the top of one 
of the pages of the newspaper, I util- 
ized the inch of blank margin above by 
writing on it the following verse: 


One Whistler more, one Goodwin less, 
Two Artists wed this day; 

Long may you each the other bless, 
So prays your kind friend F. K. 


But the inevitable hour was to come 
when Whistler—like some supposedly 
tamed wild animal—must suddenly and 
unprovokedly turn and bite. In my 
case it happened in this wise: Two 
well-known American Librarians had 
collaborated in preparing a pamphlet 
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which was entitled “ Guide to the Study 
of James Abbott McNeill Whistler.” It 
was published by the University of the 
State of New York at Albany and bore 
on its title-page the names of the joint 
authors. The sole motive of both the 
compilers and the Regents of the Uni- 
versity was to do honor to Whistler, 
but it appears that in the little book the 
incense burned was not pungent enough 
to suit the nostrils of the illustrious sub- 
ject. Three copies of the pamphlet 
were sent to me. One of them I kept 
and the remaining two I sent respect- 
ively to Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. 
Ernest Brown in London. If I had had 
a fourth I would have sent it to Whist- 
ler himself in the belief that it would 
have given him pleasure. Six months 
afterward I arrived in London and was 
told by Lady Seymour Haden (Whist- 
ler’s half-sister) that “her brother 
Jimmie ” had buried his wife that same 
day. I had known and estcemed the 
deceased lady, and so I at once wrote to 
Whistler telling him that his sister had 
just told me of his bereavement and 
assuring him of my deep sympathy. 
My letter made mention of this and of 
nothing clse. Next day (the day after 
his wife’s funeral) I received from him 
a registered letter, the envelope bor- 
dered in deepest black and scaled in 
black wax with his mystic emblem or 
device of a sort of Whistlerized butter- 
fly. I had not expected so early a reply 
to my letter of condolence, but when 
I came to read what he had written to 
me I certainly stared at it in amaze- 
ment. Here follows his letter, and I do 
not think that in his published book 
there is a more brilliant specimen of 
characteristic abusive Whistlerism than 
this : : 
Sr. Jupe’s Corracs, 
Heatu Enp, Hampsteap. 
Srr: I must not let the occasion of 
your being in town pass without 
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acknowledging the gratuitous zeal with 
which you have done your best to 
further the circulation of one of the 
most curiously malignant innuendoes, in 
the way of scurrilous half-assertions, it 
has been my fate hitherto to meet. 

Mr. Brown very properly sent on to 
me the pamphlet you had promptly 
posted to him. 

Mr. Pennell also, I find, you had 
carefully supplied with a copy—and I 
have no doubt that, with the untiring 
energy of the “ busy ” one, you have 
smartly placed the pretty work in the 
hands of many another before this. 

Personally I am grateful to this 
activity of yours—for there is no ob- 
scurity into which the journalist will 
not, in time, pry for his paragraph— 
and, thanks to your unexampled per- 
severance, I have, though in a circuitous 
and doubtless unintended way, been 
enabled now to deal with the authorities 
of the American College, upon whose 
shelves is allowed to be officially cata- 
logued this grotesque slander of a 
distinguished and absent countryman. 

Had you sent to me direct, and to me 
alone, the libellous little book, it would 
have been my pleasant duty to have 
thanked you for the kind courtesy— 
and to have recognized, in the warning 
given, the right impulse of an honor- 
able man. 

I an, Sir, Your obedient scrvant, 

J. McNett WHIsTLER. 


Two days later I got an opening 
to return his undeserved blow; but all 
that followed is of small interest to the 
public, who care very much about 
everything concerning Whistler, but 
very little about the lesser people who 
successfully repelled his unjust attacks. 

It is obvious that when I received the 
letter just cited, all my friendly inter- 
course with this extraordinary man 
came to an end. 


The Oracles 


Br A. E. HOUSMAN 


; IS mute, the word they went to hear on high Dodona mountain, 
When winds were in the oakenshaws, and all the cauldrons tolled; 
And mute’s the midland navel-stone beside the singing fountain, 
And echoes list to silence now where gods told lies of old. 


I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased from speaking, 
The heart within, that tells the truth, and tells it twice as plain; 
And from the cave of oracles I heard the priestess shrieking 
That she and I should surely die and never live again. 


O priestess, what you cry is clear, and sound good sense I think it, 
But let the screaming echoes rest, and froth your mouth no more; 

°Tis true there’s better boose than brine, but he that drowns must drink it; 
And oh, my lass, the news is news that men have heard before. 


The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands of morning, 
Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air; 


And he that stands will die for naught, and home there’s no returning, 
The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their hair. 


| Christmas Eve 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


CROSS the outland Christmas night, 
A The echoing darkness and the cold, 
I see the City crowned with light 
And every window touched with gold. 


Their new gods come, their old depart, 
Their strange creeds into dust have died,— 
Yet He must live, O troubled heart, 

Who gave to men this Christmas-tide! 


He dies not, for still clear His star 

On such a night stands forth since we 
Remember now the Christ we are, 

And watch, the man that He would be! 


And through the dubious outland night, 
Across the gloom, alone, forlorn, 

I see glad homes re-crowned with light, 
And each light swings His star re-born! 


Such Stuff as Plays are Made Of 


Sohn Ermine of the Yellowstone, by Louis Evan Shipman; Raffles, the 
Amateur Cracksman, by E. W. Hornung and Eugene Presbrey; The 
Admirable Crichton, by F. M. Barrie; Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner, by 
E. Lyall Swete and Robert Neilson Stephens; Captain Barrington, by 
Victor Mapes; Major André, by Clyde Fitch; The Girl from Kay’s, 
by Owen Hall ; Lady Rose's Daughter, adapted by George Fleming ; The 
Light that Failed, adapted by George Fleming; The Pretty Sister of 
Fosé, by Frances Hodgson Burnett ; Carrots, by Fules Renard; Mme. 
Charlotte Wiebe in repertoire; A Clean Slate, by R. C. Carton; God, 
Man and the Devil, by Facob Gordin. 


BY MONTROSE F. MOSES 


HERE was considerable discus- 

sion in the greenroom as to what 

play it were best to let Billy see, 
for knowing, on the one hand, his ten- 
dency toward sensationalism, and on 
the other, his chivalry based on sword 
play, we thought to temper the two in 
joint conclave, and condemn him with- 
out a hearing. 

“ What do you think of ‘ John Er- 
mine’? ” suggested the Critic; “ there 
is a freedom, a rough wholesoulness 
about it that shines through the picto- 
rial situations. Billy will understand 
that, and the scout alone will add a 
glamour of adventure to the whole.” 

“No,” said the Dramatist, “ Hack- 
ett’s scout reveals too much of the pol- 
ish to suit Buttons ; besides which, there 
is the suggestion, however weak, of the 
subtle, in Ermine’s attitude toward 
Katherine Searles. It’s the sceable that 
Billy wants.” 

“You are right,” I rejoined ; “ prob- 
lems that are solvable with the fist 
rather than with the soul. That quiet 


tableau of rescue, where Ermine comes 
to the front in time to scatter the In- 
dians, is just the thing, but Billy, 
ethically, would be at sea in that situ- 
ation where Miss Scarles, so delight- 
fully played by Charlotte Walker, 
goes to Ermine’s room in time to see 
him kill the Lieutenant who insults him 
with the idea of caste. The courtesy 
of manner which tempers Mr. Hack- 
ett’s portrayal of Ermine, might have 
been improved by a little bit of rough- 
ening—at least for Billy.” 

The Humorist joined us at this 
point, holding two pictures, which he 
stood upon the table. One was a sketch 
of Remington’s; the other represented 
the robbery of Lady Melrose’s dia- 
monds by Raffles, the gentleman thief. 
One, I must confess, was reminiscent 
of “David Crockett,’—the other of 
* A Social Highwayman.” 

“ Billy—oh—Billy!” called the 
Humorist, before we had time to stop 
him, and holding too readily to his 
reputation for promptness, Billy glided 
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into our midst like the genii of old. 
The Humorist pointed to the pictures. 
“Which one do you like? ” he asked. 

A slight shiver of shyness swept over 
the be-buttoned frame; but he was 
equal to the situation, and I saw the in- 
tuitive glance that is the forerunner of 
popularity. Ag for Billy, I knew he 
thought it best to ponder. First on 
one, and then on the other his eyes 
rested—a nod of approval at the 
manly bearing of Ermine,—the keen 
interest in Raffles, and in the necklace, 
pendent from a hand over a darkened 
stair rail, which made him take a step 
closer to examine details. Ah, Billy, 
Billy,—how many times have I seen 
the boy-world rush to a book, and 
throw it aside because the frontispiece 
was disappointing. 

“© Raffles’ it is,” we cried. 

“That’s all, Billy,” said the IIu- 
morist, and the court adjourned. 

This occurred some time ago, for 
since then “ Ermine” has gone the 
way of many weaker plays, while 
“ Raffles ” still holds its own. As I 
look back, I smile at the sight of Billy, 
upright in his orchestra chair, nerv- 
ously running his fingers across the 
tapestry of the seat. There is a suave 
casiness about Bellew that is successful 
in the surface minuteness the part of 
Raffles exacts. What though it took 
Captain Bedford (E. M. Holland) 
some time to make up his mind that 
Raffics was a thief, Billy knew it the 
moment he posed as the capturer of the 
burglar at the end of the first act. 
“ That’s like ‘Secret Service,’” said 
Billy, and then he added—‘“ Bedford’s 
not as clever as Mr. Holmes.” The 
excitement made Billy thirsty; we 
called for watcr, and over the edge of 
the glass Billy stole cunning glances 
at his confrére of the morrow. It took 
a long while to finish the water, hast- 
ened only by the rise of the footlights. 

The play is cleverly strung together. 
Raffles slips through the gathering 


clouds gracefully—and one is willing 
to accept the thin love element. 

‘* Gee! he’s done it,” exclaimed Billy, 
as a pistol shot resounded, and the de- 
tectives rushed into Raffles’s room at 
the back of the stage. Then, much to 
my chagrin, I felt a thousand eyes 
upon me. Billy was on his feet and 
giving relieved hurrahs, for Raffles, 
stepping from a secret door of a big 
clock, was walking across the boards to 
freedom, and the curtain was descend- 
ing on the final scene. 

It was too much for Billy. Question 
after question came—all about the 
story. 

“ Perhaps,” I thought, “Mr. Bel- 
lew has made the best of ‘ Raffles’; 
what more do you wish in a play of 
this kind than acceptable trickery —a 
type of drama represented by a finger 
to the lips, and tip-toe? There is broad 
expression above the suppression shown 
in Mr. Bellew’s acting. We will ac- 
cept it because of its quickness—be- 
cause of its unusual climax that startles 
in the end, and dismisses an audience in 
surprised good-nature.” 

Billy and I discussed the play over 
cups of hot chocolate. He believed he 
would like to be a detective; did I think 
he could? Perhaps. How might he be- 
gin? By keeping track of himself. 
The midnight hour boomed from a dis- 
tant bell, and Billy, my theatre com- 
panion, following the example of 
Crichton, slipped back to his social po- 
sition, and I sent him home. 

There is a passage in Huxley’s “ On 
the Natural Inequality of Men” that I~ 
read aloud the other evening, after we 
had been to see “ The Admirable Crich- 
ton.” Do you remember it, Reader? 

““ Among a body of naked wandering 
savages,” it reads, “ though there may 
be no verbally recognized distinctions 
of rank or office, superior strength and 
cunning confer authority of a more 
valid kind than that secured by Acts 
of Parliament; there may be no prop- 
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erty in things, but the witless man will 
be poverty-stricken in ideas, the clever 
man will be a capitalist in that same 
commodity, which in the long run buys 
all other commodities ; one will miss op- 
portunities, the other will make them; 
and, proclaim human equality as loudly 
as you like, Witless will serve his 
brother.” 

“Does it not seem strange that the 
word fantasy should be applied to such 
& motive? ” asked the Author. 

“JY don’t believe Barrie meant it in 
the common acceptation of the word,” 
replied the Editor; “ the conception is 
fantastic, but once granted, the story 
is human. Go to the park and along 
the drives; watch the carriages pass 
and work out the problem of equality. 
Crichton knew he was the better man, 
and waited for nature to prove it, when 
he was wrecked on an obscure island 
with his master and a thoroughly help- 
less party. The humor of an earl’s 
theory of entertaining his servants 
gives Mr. Barrie scope for delightful 
sarcasm which is not at all splenetic; 
and when Crichton shows how deserv- 
ing he is of the name Admirable, and 
finds himself the centre of all hope and 
comfort, Mr. Barrie excels in his com- 
edy. True it is that the almost cruel 
ending of the love element between 
Crichton and the daughter of the Earl 
of Loam is inevitable, but it does not 
strike too deeply, since the audience is 
under the same bondage that Barrie’s 
fantasy grants for a time does not ex- 
ist.” 

“T found the modern improvements 
of the third act a little overdrawn,” 
said the Author, “ and also the mental 
changes in Crichton’s party after three 
years on the island. I don’t believe as- 
sociation with a superior person, even 
in the desert, would make me servile, 
or lower my standards in comparison. 
It would simply determine me as to my 
position when I returned to civiliza- 
tion; I wonder how the Lady Mary 
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treated Crichton after her marriage 
with the cut-and-dried nobleman? ” 

“That’s where the fantasy makes 
you think,” said the Critic,—“ I would 
call the piece an Anglicized Robinson 
Crusoe, with a special purpose—not 
particularly original in its central idea, 
but thoroughly unique in its treatment. 
As for Mr. Gillette, he is a master 
of minutiz; his acting consists of the 
illusiveness of protracted gesture. Ef- 
fect is his art, but effect based on brain 
work, resulting in cleverness together 
with necessity. Time passes in the ex- 
pressiveness of silence, in the telling 
suspense of the quict;—the smoking 
of a pipe—the immovable struggle 
that defies action. There is a level tone 
that lacks variability and flexibility, 
perhaps, but—” 

“Oh, you critics,” exclaimed the 
Humorist, puffing rings of smoke lazily 
into the air, “ why don’t you just once 
give yourselves up to untrammeled en- 
joyment? If I were one of the profes- 
sion, I would invent me an instrument 
that had all of the sensitiveness of mer- 
curial change—that recorded the true 
atmosphere of a piece—and I would 
call it a Dramatic Barometer. I would 
sct it up before me, and, blind to its 
shifting, lose myself in the play, and 
then afterwards place its relative clear- 
ness or murkiness side by side with my 
general impression. Take my instru- 
ment with you to ‘ Miss Elizabeth’s 
Prisoner ’; allow the liquid, which is a 
mixture of feeling and sense, to record 
its effects, and here are the results: a 
clouding of the feeling, due to a cold 
triviality that makes a fickle Tory maid 
play with a Continental officer, whom 
she imprisons in her house; and a cur- 
dling of sense caused by a makeshift 
plot and padded dialogue. I would fix 
my instrument so that it would gauge 
the actor—rise or fall along a graded 
scale of excellence; sce it drop to the 
level of ordinary conventionality in the 
love-making of Mr. Faversham, and 
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shift to the blunt indifference of Miss 
Spong, who makes a pretty picture 
with a bitterness about the eyes that is 
unpleasant. And so you see I would 
not be obliged to think what I had to 
say of the drama the next day.” 

“ What a relief your invention would 
be,” said the Critic, drawing closer to 
the fire and punching the glowing coals 
defiantly. “As the drama now runs it 
would work perhaps, but wait till play- 
writing springs from the actual con- 
ditions of national life. Do you know, 
I have been to see four Revolutionary 
pieces so far this year—two failed 
because the stars were not big enough 
to cover their weaknesses; the others 
sail across the firmament and are ac- 
cepted. This astronomy that pays is 
studied peculiarly by the public. 
‘Hearts Courageous,’ with its history 
come second hand through the medium 
of a thin book, had its patriotic ap- 
peal in Patrick Henry, by no means 
a padded theatricality, but it was 
shelved; ‘Captain Barrington,’ with 
its clumsy confusion of a dual rdle for 
Mr. Richman, survives a first night 
with the only vitality in the star’s re- 
fined efforts, that showed to better ad- 
vantage in the Empire Stock Company 
of last year. ‘Major André’ died of 
pictorial excess, built upon Mr. Fitch’s 
desire to prove one point: that we are 
prone to misunderstand André. The 
efforts of Mr. Arthur Byron were fu- 
tile and suffered a total eclipse. As for 
Mr. Faversham, he is favorite enough 
to prop up the flabbiness of his play.” 

“T am sorry we had a Revolution, 
or a Civil War, or that people try to 
write novels,” said the Humorist, as 
he turned to the Dramatist. “Is there 
any other commodity you can utilize 
for a play—A Dramatic Auction 
Room—odds and ends, gentlemen, 
that glued together will last three 
hours? Here’s a real clever impersona- 
tion of Washington (Joseph Kilgour) ; 
stick him into ‘Captain Barrington’ 


and try to make the British capture 
him—there’s your plot, provided you 
splash in a little love. Tear out dia- 
logue here and there from a book, and 
paste—there’s your dramatized novel. 
It’s very easy —if you know how.” 

“Which would you rather do?” 
asked the Author abruptly, “sit 
through a piece like ‘ The Girl from 
Kay’s,’ where there is not a thought to 
aid the melodic inconsistencies, or—” 

“Listen night after night to selec- 
tions from it during the entr’actes? ” 
finished the Musician; “ condemn me 
rather to a dramatized novel.” 

The Author laughed. 

“ Our literary deluge is truly flood- 
ing the stage,” he said; “ the faith with 
the reading public is being broken by 
the liberties taken with the novel itself. 
The life of ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
ebbed because it distorted motives for 
theatrical situations, because tempera- 
ment had no chance to expand in those 
quick changes of attitude toward en- 
vironment. A bright idea from a novel 
may not necessarily be a novel idea for 
adrama. Even the clever work of Miss 
Fay Davis could not save it.” 

“Talking of the different lights 
that have failed, I went not long ago 
to see Forbes Robertson and Gertrude 
Elliott,” said the Dramatist; “of 
course I had read the book years ago, 
but I reread it the other day, and it 
has strengthened my opinion of Rob- 
ertson as an actor. By his intelligent 
grasp of Heldar’s character, he has 
been able to express that easy pliability 
of change that Kipling so well indicates 
in his vigorous prose. He makes Dick 
grow—his magnetic rebound results 
in a clear indication of every mental 
attitude. His study of ‘The Light 
that Failed’ is as keen as one could 
wish—sombre, gray, hopeless, even 
with its happy ending,— yet wonder- 
fully plastic in its humanity.” 

“ What did you think of one critic’s 
attempt to bring in a comparison of 
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‘The Light that Failed’ with ‘ Hedda 
Gabler ’?”’? I asked; “he wrote that 
Maisie and Hedda were equally ‘ un- 
sexed, self-centred, détraquée’ and 
that Dick was quite as strong an ego- 
tist as Torvald in ‘ The Doll’s House.’ 
But I am glad to see that he admitted 
the possible nobility of Kipling’s con- 
ception.” 

“TY do not believe the comparison 
holds,” replied the Editor; ‘* psycho- 
logically, Dick and Maisie are not ab- 
normally diseased, and even in their 
roughness, are at core sound and pos- 
sible types; Hedda is only probable— 
besides, she is unreal. 

“Tsn’t Mrs. Burnett the only novel- 
ist who has thus far written her own 
play? Perhaps her ‘ The Pretty Sis- 
ter of José’ could be classed as an 
original drama rather than an old story 
dialogued.” 

* Yes,” said the Poet, “ and in its at- 
tempted Spanish dress, it appears un- 
localized. Miss Adams undoubtedly 
makes the piece. She enters into her 
part with the whole force of physical 
and moral interpretation. I believe she 
feels as sincerely as any American act- 
ress we have. She brings a clear-cut 
finesse to Pepita’s love for the torea- 
dor, whom she defies in the first act. 
There is a fresh stir of everything that 
is refined and good.” 

“And have you ever noticed,” the 
Critic rejoined, looking up from his 
book, “ how her humor is the kind that 
sends true enjoyment along the edge 
of a laugh? Her pathos stirs, because 
it is passion that comes from a depth 
that is pure. There is a sweetness in 
her commonplaces, where sympathy 
clothes them in sentiment. Miss 
Adams’s Pepita is tragic, with a vein 
of wholesome sadness that is rare. 
Spain is far from her temperament; 
Pepita reminds us of the etching of 
Lady Babbie; the quaintness of ‘ Qual- 
ity Street’; the delicate simplicity of 
‘L’Aiglon.” She stands out in her 
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variable moods and absorbs and gives 
all the humanity her part can realize. 
Perhaps her range is limited, her power 
measured, since there is always the 
physical to reckon with, but her fresh- 
ness is all-embracing and effective.” 

“TI feel the same about Miss Barry- 
more,” said the Dramatist, “ how pa- 
thetic is her story of ‘ Carrots,’ the 
poor little chap who has his courage 
crushed by ill-treatment, and is awak- 
ened to the full force of his duty by 
kindly recognition from his father. 
This is only a half-hour sketch in 
action, but its colors change with every 
movement, and it is Miss Barrymore’s 
control of the palette that counts. 
There is more credit in the artistic em- 
phasis of the commonplace than in the 
assertion of the unusual.” 

“ That is the peculiar forte of Mme. 
Wiehe in her little French pieces,” 
added the Author. “‘Souper d’Adieu’ 
is naive in its conventional tone of 
wickedness, where a little danseuse and 
her lover find, during a restaurant 
feast, that they are totally unfitted, 
one for the other. ‘ L’homme aux Pou- 
pées’’ is the acme of expressiveness. It 
was mimed, as were some of the old 
French dramas of medieval days, and 
told the story of a doll-maker’s wife, 
who, seeing her husband’s time ex- 
pended on the puppets which he tries 
to mesmerize, appears before him as a 
doll, and feigning to be under the in- 
fluence of his hypnotic powers, wins his 
entire love and attention. Mme. Wiehe 
has scope in her mimetic art. There is 
a dainty touch to her work that re- 
minds one of Dresden china. Her little 
plays should be approached by allow- 
ing the spirit to rest upon the foam 
which is their foundation, and to be 
pleasantly bespattered by the spray.” 

“This power of pantomime,” said 
the Critic, “some day I shall write 
about it; it is thought in outline, and 
cannot for long satisfy the mind which 
is constructive, and soon tires of struc- 
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ture alone. The wordless thought in 
action—it is wonderful because of the 
requirements of physical control.” 

“T believe,” said the Editor, “ that 
a good article might be based upon 
characters of minor importance in 
drama—-where art comes in small 
flashes on the wings of opportunity. 
It’s the only way one can approach ‘ A 
Clean Slate,’ which is sponged off after 
various complications in law. Miss 
Millward is clever and quick in her 
repartee, and her fund of humor is 
easily contagious; in fact, the play is 
hung together by trivial incidents 
which are still pointed, and add to the 
name of comedy the further appella- 
tion of farce. For the plot is distorted, 
though the dialogue eddies around the 
cast of characters with considerable ef- 
fect. The whole company is distinct 
and lends a tone to the play where the 
slightest touch reveals a polish. Miss 
Millward as the divorced Mrs. Auber- 
ton, and J. H. Gilmour as the divorced 
Admiral Desbrook, are the pivotal fea- 
tures of an evening’s amusement.” 

“Do you know,” put in the Drama- 
tist, “it is surprising to me what stuff 
some plays are made of. Just consider 
the mixture we have been talking about 
—the sediment of a romantic Revolu- 
tion that, in history, contained the 
brawn and sinew of a struggling na- 
tional existence—the weakened plays 
drawn from the novels that barely live 
a day, and fail on the stage because the 
dramatist, fearful of the reading pub- 
lic, sacrifices originality for faithful- 
ness and limitations.” 

“T am going to have the following 
extract from Sarcey framed for the 
greenroom,” said the Humorist; “I 
came across it the other day, and if 
you see at our Gambol such an ideal 
personage as is herein described, why, 
you’ll know it’s I.” He picked up a 
book from the table and began to read: 

“These managers of the past 
[around 1831] were neither stupid 


autocrats who waited in their sanc- 
tum for authors to bring them plays 
or actors to proffer their services, nor 
were they dealers in dramatic litera- 
ture eager to prey upon the weaknesses 
of the public. They were, on the con- 
trary, men of enterprise, cultured 
mind, and refined taste, who had formed 
their own ideas as to what a theatre 
should be, and strove to realize their 
ideal. They waited personally on the 
most cminent authors of the day, sug- 
gested subjects to them, encouraged 
them in their labors, and once the play 
completed, thanks to their perfect mas- 
tery of all details concerning the get- 
ting-up, became, so to say, their kind 
colleagues. They read every 
manuscript left with them; and when 
perchance they came across a happy 
idea or an original situation in the in- 
choate work of a would-be author, they 
submitted it to an experienced drama- 
tist, and suggested the best means of 
putting the play on its legs... .”” 

“The manager is making a mis- 
take,” I suggested, “in his manufac- 
turing of stars; indirectly the promi- 
nence given to parts is weakening the 
play as a whole.” 

“Such stuff as plays are made of!” 
exclaimed the Dramatist. ‘There is 
no method in all this madness. At least 
there is some solidity and purpose in 
work like ‘God, Man and the Devil,’ 
that was played in Yiddish at the 
Bowery Theatre not long ago. How- 
ever verbose and overweighted with so- 
cial and philosophical discussions the 
dialogue may have been, there was sin- 
cerity in acting, sincerity in writing; 
the drama was drawn from the life of 
the people, and appealed to their ex- 
perience. As managers—” 

The Dramatist stopped and opened 
a letter that Billy brought to him. He 
read it and smiled with keen pleasure. 

“When you are about to scold them,” 
he said, “they corner you with some- 
thing sensible. My last play’s a go!” 
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GOT into the train, Mag, the hap- 

piest girl in all the country. I’da 

big basket of things for Tom. I 
was got up in my Sunday best, for I 
wanted to make a hit with some fellow 
with a key up there, who’d make things 
soft and easy for my Tommy. 

I had so much to tell him. I knew 
just how I'd take off every member of 
the company to amuse him. I had 
memorized every joke I’d heard since 
I'd got behind the curtain—not very 
hard for me; things always had a way 
of sticking in my mind. I knew the 
newest songs in town, and the choruses 
of all the old ones. I could show him 
the latest tricks with cards—I’d got 
those at first hand from Professor 
Haughwout. You know how great 
Tom is on tricks. I could explain the 
disappearing woman mystery, and the 
mirror cabinet. I knew the clog dance 
that Dewitt and Daniels do. I had 
pictures of the trained seals, the great 
elephant act, Mademoiselle Picotte 
doing her great tight-rope dance, and 
the Brothers Borodini in their pyramid 
tumbling. 

Yes, it was a whole vaudeville show, 
with refreshments between the acts, 
that I was taking up to Tom Dorgan. 
I don’t care much for a lot of that 
truck— funny, isn’t it, how you get to 
turn up your nose at the things you’d 
have given a finger for once upon a 
time? But Tom—oh, Id got every- 


thing pat for him—my big, handsome 
Tom Dorgan in stripes—with his curls 
all shaved off —Ugh! 

I'd got just this far in my thoughts, 
sitting there in the train, when I gave 
a shiver. I thought for a minute it 
was at the idea of my Tom with one 
of those bare, round convict-heads on 
him, that look like fat skeleton faces. 
But it wasn’t. It was— 

Guess, Mag. 

Moriway. 

Both of us thought the same thing 
of each other for the first second that 
our eyes met. I could see that. He 
thought I was caught at last. And I 
thought he’d been sharp once too often. 

And, Mag, it would be hard to say 
which of us would have been happier 
if it had been the truth. Oh, to meet 
Moriway, bound sure enough for Sing 
Sing! 

He got up and came over to me, 
smiling wickedly. He took the seat be- 
hind me, and leaning forward, said 
softly: 

“Ts Miss Omar engaged to read to 
some invalid up at Sing Sing? And 
for how long a term—I should say, 
engagement? ” 

Yd got through shivering by then. 
I was ready for him. I turned and 
looked at him in that very polite, dis- 
tant sort o’ way Gray uses in her act 
when the Charity Superintendent 
speaks to her. It’s the only decent 
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thing she does; chances are that’s how 
Lord Gray’s mother looks at her. 

“You know my _ sister, Mr.— 
Mr.—” I asked humbly. 

He looked at me, perplexed for just 
a second. 

“‘ Sister be hanged! ” he said at last. 
“JT know you, Nat, and I’m glad to 
my finger-tips that you’ve got it in the 
neck, in spite of all your smartness.” 

“You're altogether wrong, sir,” I 
said very stately, but hurt a bit, you 
know. “I’ve often been taken for my 
sister, but gentlemen usually apologize 
when I explain to them. It’s hard 
enough to have a sister who—” I 
looked up at him tearfully, with my 
chin a-wobble with sorrow. 

He grinned.’ “Liars should have 
good memories,” he sneered. ‘“ Miss 
Omar said she was an orphan, you re- 
member, and had not a relative in the 
world.” 

“Did she say that? Did Nora say 
that?” I exclaimed piteously. ‘ Oh, 
what a little liar she is! I suppose she 
thought it made her more interesting 
to be so alone, more appealing to kind- 
hearted gentlemen like yourself. I 
hope she wasn’t ungrateful to you, too, 
as she was to that kind Mr. Latimer, 
before he found her out. And she had 
such a good position there, too!” 

I wanted to look at him, oh, I wanted 
to! But it was my réle to sit there 
with downcast eyes, just the picture of 
holy grief. I was the good one—the 
good, shocked sister, and though I 
wasn’t a bit afraid of anything he 
could do to me, or any game he could 
put up, I yearned to make him believe 
me— just because he was so suspicious, 
so evilly smart, so sure he was on. 

But his very silence sort of told me 
he almost believed, or that he was lay- 
ing a trap. 

“Will you tell me,” he said, “ how 
you—your sister got Latimer to lie 
for her?” 

“ Mr. Latimer—lie! Oh, you don’t 


know him. He expected a lady to read 
to him that very evening. He had 
never seen her, and when Nora walked 
into the garden—” 

“ After getting a skirt somewhere.” 

“Yes—the housekeeper’s, it hap- 
pened to be her evening out—why, he 
just naturally supposed Nora was Miss 
Omar.” 

“Ah! Then her name isn’t Omar. 
What might it be? ” 

“I'd rather not tell—if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ But when Latimer found out she 
had the diamonds—he did find out? ” 

“‘ She confessed to him. Nora’s not 
really so bad a girl as—” 

“Very interesting! But it doesn’t 
happen to be Latimer’s version. And 
you say Latimer wouldn’t lie.” 

I got pale—but the paleness was on 
the inside of me. Think I was going 
to flinch before a chump like Moriway, 
even if I had walked straight into his 
trap! 

“ It isn’t? ” I exclaimed. 

“No. Latimer’s note to Mrs. King- 
don said the diamonds were found in 
the bell-boy’s jacket the thief had left 
behind him.” 

“Well! It only shows what a bad 
habit lying is. Nora must have fibbed 
to me, for the pure pleasure of fibbing. 
T’ll never dare to trust her again. Do 
you believe then that she didn’t have 
anything to do with the hotel robbery? 
I do hope so. It’s one less sin on her 
wicked head. It’s hard, having such a 
girl in the family!” Oh, wasn’t I 
grieved ! 

He looked me straight in the eye. I 
looked at him. I was unutterably sad 
about that tough sister of mine, and I 
vow I looked holy then, though I never 
did before and may never again. 

“Well, I only saw her in the twi- 
light,” he said slowly, watching my 
face all the time. ‘ You two sisters 
are certainly miraculously alike.” 

The train was slowing down, and I 
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got up with my basket. I stood right 
before him, my full face turned toward 
him. ‘ Are we?” I asked so simply. 
“ Don’t you think it’s more the expres- 
sion than anything else, and the voice? 
Nora’s really much fairer than I am. 
Good by.” 

He watched me as I went out. I felt 
his eyes on the back of my jacket, and 
I was tempted to turn at the door and 
make a face at him. But I knew some- 
thing better and safer than that. I 
waited till the train was just pulling 
out, and then, standing below his win- 
dow, I motioned to him to raise it. 

He did. 

“I thought you were going to get 
out here,” I called. ‘“ Are you sure 
you don’t belong in Sing Sing, Mr. 
Moriway? ” 

I can see his face yet, Mag, and 
every time I think of it it makes me 
nearly die of laughing. He had actu- 
ally been fooled another time. It was 
worth the trip up there, to make a guy 
of him once more. 

And whether it was or not, Mag, it 
was all I got after all. For—vwould 
you believe Tom Dorgan would turn 
out such a sorehead? He’s kicked up 
such a row ever since he got there, that 
it’s the dark cell for him, and solitary 
confinement. Think of it—for Tom! 

I begged, I bluffed, I cried, I coaxed, 
but many’s the Nance Olden that has 
played her game against the rules of 
Sing Sing, and lost. They wouldn’t 
even let me leave the things for him, 
nor give him a message from me. And 
back to the station I had to carry the 
basket, and all the schemes I had to 
make old Tom Dorgan grin. 

All the way back I had him in my 
mind. He’s a tiger—’Tom—when he’s 
roused. I could see him, shut up there 
by himself, with not a soul to talk to, 
with not a human eye to look into, with 
not a thing on earth to do—Tom, 

who’s action itself! He never was 
much of a thinker, and I never saw 
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him read even a newspaper. What 
would he do to kill the time? Can’t 
you see him there, at bay, back on his 
haunches, cursing and cursed, alone in 
the everlasting black silence? 

I saw nothing else. Wherever I 
turned my eyes, that terrible picture 
was before me. And always it was just 
on the verge of becoming something 
else—something worse. He could 
throttle the world with his bare hands, 
if it had but one neck, in the mood he 
must be now. 

It was when I couldn’t bear it a mo- 
ment longer that I set my mind to find 
something else to think of. 

I found it, Mag. Do you know what 
it was? It was just three words—of 
Obermuller’s—“ Earn it now.” 

After all, Miss Monahan, this graft 
of honesty they all preach so much 
about, hasn’t anything mysterious in 
it. All it is is putting your wits to 
work according to the rules of the 
game and not against them. I was 
driven to it—the thought of big Tom 
crouching for a spring in the dark cell 
up yonder sent me whirling out into 
the thinking place, like the picture of 
the soul in the big book at Latimer’s I 
read out of. And first thing you know, 
*pon honor, Mag, it was as much fun 
planning how to “ Earn it now” as 
any lifting I ever schemed. It’s get- 
ting the best of people that always 
charmed me—and hcre was a way to 
fool ’em according to law. 

So busy I was making it all up, that 
the train pulled into the station before 
I knew it. I gave a last thought to 
that poor old hyena of a Tom, and 
then put him out of my mind. I had 
other fish to fry. Straight down to 
Mother Douty I went with my basket. 

“A fool girl, Mother, on her way 
up to Sing Sing lost her basket, and 
Nance Olden found it; it ought to be 
worth a good deal.” 

She grinned. You couldn’t make 
old Douty believe that the Lord him- 
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self wouldn’t steal if He got a chance. 
And she knows the chances that come 
butting up against Nancy Olden. 

Why did I lie to her? Not for prac- 
tice, I assure you. She’d have beaten 
me down to the last cent if she thought 
it was mine, but she always thinks 
there’ll be a find for her in something 
that’s stolen. So I let her think I'd 
stolen it in the railway station, and we 
came to terms. 

With what she gave me I bought a 
wig. Mag, I want you some day, 
when you can get off, to come and sec 
that wig. I shouldn’t wonder that 
you’d recognize it. It’s red, of very 
coarse hair, but a wonderful color, and 
so long it—yes, it might be your own, 
Mag Monahan, it’s so much like it. I 
went to the theater and got my Charity 
rig, took it home, and sat for hours 
there just looking at ’°em both. When 
evening came I was ready to “ Earn it 
now.” 

You see, Obermuller had given me 
the whole day to be away, and ncither 
Gray nor the other three Charities ex- 
pected me back. I had to do it on the 
sly, you sassy Mag! Yes, it was partly 
because I love to cheat, but more be- 
cause I was bound to have my chance 
once whether anybody else enjoyed it 
or not. 

I came to the theater in my Charity 
rig and the wig. It looked as if I’d 
slept in it, and it came down to the 
draggied hem of the skirt. All the 
way there I walked like you, Mag. 
Once, when a newsboy grinned at me 
and shouted “Carrots!” I grinned 
back—your own, old Cruclty grin, 
Mag. I vow I felt so much like you 
—as you used to be—that when I 
lurched out on the stage at last, stum- 
bling over my shoe laces and trying to 
push the hair out of my eyes, you’d 
have sworn it was little Mag Monahan 
making her debut in the Cruclty Board 
room. 

Oh, Mag, Mag, you darling Mag! 


o 
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Did you ever hear a whole house, a 
great big theater full of a peevish vau- 
deville audience, just rise at you, give 
one roar of laughter they hadn’t ex- 
pected at all to give, and then settle 
down to giggle at every move you 
made? 

Girl alive, I just had ’em. They 
couldn’t take their eyes off me. If I 
squirmed, they howled. If I stood on 
one foot, scratching the torn leg of my 
stocking with the other—you know, 
Mag!—they yelled. If I grinned, 
they just roared. 

Oh, Mag, can’t you see? Don’t you 
understand? I was It. The center of 
the stage I carried ’round with me—it 
was just Nancy Olden. And for ten 
minutes Nancy had nothing to do but 
to play with ’em. *Pon my life, Mag, 
it’s just like stealing; the old graft 
exactly; it’s so fascinating, so busy, 
and risky, except that they play the 
game with you and pay you and love 
you to fool ’em. 

When the curtain fell it was differ- 
ent. Gray, followed by the Charities, 
all clean and spick-and-span and,— 
not in it; not even on the edge of it, 
—stormed up to Obermuller standing 
at the wings. 

“Pll quit the show here and now,” 
she squawked. “ It’s a shame, a beastly 
shame. How dare you play me such 4 
trick, Fred Obermuller? I never was 
treated so in my life—to have that 
dirty little wretch come tumbling on 
like that, without even so much as your 
telling me you’d made up all this new 
business for her! It’s indecent, any 
way. Why,I lost my cue. There was 
a gap for a full minute. The whole 
act was such a ghastly failure that 
[—_” 

“ That you’d better go out now and 
make your prettiest bow, Gray. Phew! 
Listen to the house .roar. That’s what 
I call applause. Go on now.” 

She went. 

Me? I didn’t say a word. I looked 
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at Obermuller and—and I just did like 
this. Yes, winked, Mag Monahan. I 
was 8o crazily happy I had to, didn’t 
I? 

But do you know what he did? Do 
you know what he did? 

Well, I suppose I am screaming and 
the Troyons ‘ll put me out, but—but 
he just—winked—back ! 

And then Gray came trailing back 
into the wings, and the shrieking and 
thumping and whistling out in front 
just went on—and on—and on—and 
on. Um! I just listened and loved it 
—every thump of it. And I stood 
there like a demure little kitten; or 
more like Mag Monahan after she’d 
had a good licking, and was good and 
quiet. And I never so much as budged 
till Obermuller said : 

“Well, Nance, you have earned it. 
The gall of you! But it only proves 
that Fred Obermuller never yet bought 
a gold brick. Only, let ‘me in on you 


racket next time. There, go on—take 
: .,, to see half a page of Nancy Olden in 
"the * X-Ray ”? 


it. It’s yours.” oo as 
Oh, to have Fred Obermuller to say 
things like that to you! 
He gave me a bit of a push. ’T'was 
just a love pat. I stumbled out on to 
the stage. 


VIl. 


And that’s why, Marguerite de 
Monahan, I want you to buy in with 
the madam here. Let ’em keep on call- 
ing it Troyon’s as much as they want, 
but you’re to be a partner on the money 
I’ll give you. If this fairy story lasts, 
it’ll be your own, Mag—a sort of com- 
mission you get on my take-off of you. 
But if anything happens to the world 
—if it should go crazy, or get sane, 
and not love Nancy Olden any more, 
why here’]l be a place for me, too. 

Does it look that way? Divil a bit, 
you croaker! It looks—it looks— 
listen and I'll tell you how it looks. 


It looks as though Gray and the 
great Gray rose diamond and _ the 
three Charities had all become a bit of 
background for Nance Olden to play 
upon. 

It looks as though the audience likes 
the sound of my voice as much almost 
as I do myself ; any way, as much as it 
does the sight of me. 

It looks as though the press, if you 
please, had discovered a new stage star, 
for down comes a little reporter to in- 
terview me—me, Nancy Olden! Think 
of that, Mag! I receive him all in my 
Charity rig7j-ewdomOkbexmuller’s office, 
and he asks me silly questions and I tell 
him a lot of nonsense, but some truths, 
too, about the Cruelty. Fancyy he 
didn’t know what the Cruelty was! 
S. P. C. C., he calls it. And all the 
time we talked a long-haired German 
artist he had brought with him was 
sketching Nance Olden in different 
poses, sn’ thgt the limit? 

‘What Aye think Tom Dorgan’d say 


Wouldn’t his eyes 
pop? Poor old Tom! . . . No 
danger—they won’t let him have the 
papers. My old Tommy! 

What is it, Mag? Oh, what was I 
saying? Yes—yes, how it looks. 

Well, it looks as though the Trust 
—yes, the big and mighty T. T.,— 
short for Theatrical Trust, you inno- 
cent,—had heard of that same Nance 
Olden you read about in the papers. 
For one night last week, when I'd just 
come off and the house was yelling and 
shouting behind me, Obermuller meets 
me in the wings and trots me off to his 
private office. 

“What for?” I asked him on the 
way. 
* You'll find out in a minute. Come 
” 

I pulled up my stocking and fol- 
lowed. You know I wear it in that act 
without a garter, and it’s always com- 
ing down like yours used to, Mag. 


on 
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Even when it doesn’t come down I pull 
it up, I’m so in the habit of doing it. 

A little bit of a man, bald-hcaded, 
with a dyspeptic little black mustache 
turned down at the corners, watched 
me come in. He grinned at my make- 
up, and then at me. 

* Clever little girl,” he savs, through 
his nose. “ How much do you stick 
Obermuller for?” 

“Clever little man,” say I, bold as 
brass and through my own nose, “ none 
of your business.” 

“ Hi—you, Olden!” roared Ober- 
muller, as though Pd run away and he 
was trying to get the bit from between 
my tecth. “ Answer the gentleman, 
prettily. Don’t you know a represen- 
tative of the mighty T. T. when you 
see him? Can’t you see the syndicate 
aurcole about his noble brow? This 
gentleman, Nance, is the great and 
only Max Tausig. He humbleth the 
exalted and uplifteth the lowly—or, 
if there’s more money in it, he gives to 
him that hath and steals from him that 
hasn’t, but would mighty well like to 
have. He has no conscicnce, no bowels, 
no heart. But he has got tin and nerve 
and power to beat the band. In short, 
and for all practical purposes for one 
in your profession, Nancy Olden, he’s 
just God. Down on your knees and 
lick his boots, — Trust gods wear boots, 
patent leathers,—and thank him for 
permitting it, you lucky baggage!” 

I looked at the little man; the angry 
red was just fading from the top of 
his cocoanut-shaped bald head. 

“You always were a fool, Ober- 
muller,” he said, cordially. ‘ And you 
were always over-fond of your low- 
comedian jokes. If you hadn’t been so 
smart with your tongue, you’d had 
more friends and not so many enemies 
in—”’ 

“In the heavenly syndicate, eh? 
Well, I have lived without—” 

“ You have lived, but—” 

But where do I expect to go 


when I die? Good theatrical man- 
agers, Nance, when they die as in- 
dividuals go to heaven—they get into 
the Trust. After that they just touch 
buttons: the Trust does the rest. Bad 
ones—the kickers—the Fred Ober- 
mullers go to—a place where salaries 
cease from troubling and rovalties are 
at rest. It’s a slow place where— 
where, in short, there’s nothing doing. 
And only one thing’s done—the 
kicker. It’s that place Mr. Tausig 
thinks I’m bound for. And it’s that 
place he’s come to rescue you from, 
from sheer goodness of heart and a 
wary eve for all there’s in it. Cinch 
him, Olden, for all the traffic will 
bear!” 

I looked from one to the other— 
Obermuller, big and savage under- 
neath all his gay talk, I knew him well 
enough to sce that; the little man, his 
mouth turned down at the corners and 
a snecr in his eye for the fellow that 
wasn’t clever enough to get in with the 
push. 

“You must not give the young 
woman the big head, Obermuller. Her 
own is big enough, I'll bet, as it is. I 
ain’t prepared to make any startling 
offer to a little girl that’s just barely 
got her nose above the wall. The 
slightest shake might knock her off al- 
together, or she mightn’t have strength 
cnough in herself to hold on. But 
we'll give her a chance. And because 
of what it may lead to, if she works 
hard, because of the opportunities we 
can give her, there ain’t so much in it 
in a money way as you might imagine.” 

Obermuller didn’t say anything. 
His own lips and his own eyes sneered 
now, and he winked openly at me, 
which made the little man hot. 

“ Blast it!” he twanged. ‘I mean 
it. If you’ve got any notion through 
my coming down to your dirty little 
joint that we’ve set our hearts on hav- 
ing the girl, just get busy thinking 
something else. She may be worth 
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something to you-—measured up 
against the dubs you’ve got, but to 
us—” 

“To you, it’s not so much your not 
having her as my having her that—” 

“Exactly. It ain’t our policy to 
leave any doubtful cards in the ene- 
my’s hands. He can have the bad ones. 
He couldn’t get the good ones. And 
the doubtful ones, like this girl Ol- 
den—” 

“Well, that’s just where you’re 
mistaken!” Obermuller thrust his 
hands deep in his pockets and put out 
that square chin of his like the fighter 
he is. “‘ This girl Olden’ is anything 
but doubtful. She’s a big card right 
now if she could be well handled. And 
the time isn’t so far off when, if you 
get her, you people will be—” 

“ Just how much is your interest in 
her worth? ” the little man sneered. 

Obermuller glared at him, and in the 
pause I murmured demurely: 

* Only a six years’ contract.” 

Mag, you should have seen ’em jump 
—both of ’em; the little man with 
vexation, the big one with surprise. 

A contract! Me?—Nance Olden! 
Why, Mag, you innocent, of course I 
hadn’t. Managers don’t give six years’ 
contracts to girl-burglars who’ve never 
set foot on the stage. 

When the little man was gone, Ober- 
muller cornered me. 

“What’s your game, Olden?” he 
cried. ‘ You’re too deep for me; I 
throw up my hands. Come; what’ve 
you got in that smart little head of 
yours? Are you holding out for higher 
stakes? Do you expect him to buy 
that great six-year contract and divvy 
the proceeds with me? Because he 
will—when once they get their eye on 
you, they’ll have you; and to turn up 
your nose at their offer is just the way 
to make them itch for you. But how 
the deuce did you find it out? And 
where do you get your nerve from, any- 
way; a little beggar like you to refuse 
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an offer from the T. T. and sit hatch- 
ing your schemes on your little old 
steen dollars a week! It'll 
have to be twice steen, now, I sup- 
pose?” 

“All right, just as you say,” I 
laughed. “ But why aren’t you in the 
Trust, Fred Obermuller? ” 


“Why aren’t you in_ society, 
Nance? ” 
“Um!—well, because _ society’s 


prejudiced against lifting, but the 
Trust isn’t. Do you know that’s a 
great graft, Mr. Obermuller—lifting 
wholesale? Why don’t you get in?” 

“ Because a Trust is a lot of sailors 
on a raft who keep their places by 
kicking off the drowning hands that 
clutch at it. Can you fancy a fellow 
like Tausig stooping down to tenderly 
help me on board to divide the pick- 
ings? ” 

“No, but I can fancy you grap- 
pling with him till he’d be glad to take 
you on rather than be pulled off him- 
self.” 

“You'd be in with the push, would 
you, Olden, if you were managing? ” 
he asked with a grin. 

“T’d be at the top, wherever that 
was.” 

“Then why the deuce didn’t you 
jump at Tausig’s offer? Were you 
really crafty enough—” 

“T am artiste, Monsieur Obermul- 
ler,” I gutturaled like Mademoiselle 
Picotte, who dances on the wire. “I 
moost have about me those who arre— 
who arre congeniale—” 

“You monkey!” he laughed. 
“Then, when Tausig comes to buy 
your contract?” 

“We'll tell him to go to thunder.” 

He laughed. Say, Mag, that big 
fellow is like a boy when he’s pleased. 
I guess that’s what makes it such fun 
to please him. 

“ And I, who admired your business 
sagacity in holding off, Nance!” he 
said. 
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“J thought you admired my take-off 
of Mademoiselle Picotte.” 
“ Well?” 


“ Well, why don’t you make use of 


it? Take me ’round to the theaters 
and let me mimic all the swell actors 
and actresses. I’ve got more chance 
with you than with that Trust gang. 
They wouldn’t give me room to do my 
own stunt; they’d make me fit into 
theirs. But you—” 

“ But me! You think you can wind 
me ’round your finger? ” 

“ Not— yet.” 

He chuckled. I thought I had him 
going. I saw Nance Olden spending 
her evenings at the big Broadway the- 
aters, when, just at that minute, Gin- 
ger, the call-boy, burst in with a note. 

Say, Mag, I wouldn’t like to get that 
man Qbermuller hopping mad at me, 
and Nancy Olden’s no coward, either. 
But the way he gritted his teeth at 
that note and the devil in his eyes when 
he lifted them from it, made me won- 
der how I’d ever dared be facetious 
with him. 

I got up to go. He'd forgotten me, 
but he looked up then. 

“That was a great suggestion of 
yours, Olden, to put Lord Gray on 
to act himself—great!” His voice 
shook, he was so angry. 

“Well,” I snapped. I wasn’t going 
to let him see that a big man raging 
could bluff Nance Olden. 

What did he mean? Why—just 
this: There was Lord Harold Gray, 
the real lord behind the scenes, bring- 
ing the lady who was really only a 
chorus girl to the show in his automo- 
bile; helping her dress like a maid; 
holding her box of jewels as he tagged 
after her like a big Newfoundland; 
smoking his one cigarette solemnly 
and admiringly while she was on the 
stage; poking after her like a tame 
bear. He’s a funny fellow, that Lord 
Harold. He’s a Tom Dorgan, with 
the brains and the graft and—and the 
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brute, too, Mag, washed out of him; a 
Tom Dorgan that’s been kept dressed 
in swagger clothes all his life and liv- 
ing at top notch—a big, clean, hand- 
some, stupid, good-natured, overgrown 


y: 

Yes, I’m coming to it. When Id 
seen him go tagging after her chippy 
ladyship behind the scenes long enough, 
I told Obermuller one day that it was 
absurd to send the mock lady out on 
the boards and keep the live lord hid- 
den behind. He jumped at the idea, 
and they rigged up a little act for the 
two—the lord and the lady. Gray was 
furious when she heard of it—their 
making use of her lord in such a way 
—but Lord Harold just swallowed his 
big Adam’s apple with a gulp or two, 
and said: 

“Pon honor, it’s a blawsted scheme, 
you know; but I’m jolly sure I’d make 
a bleddy ass of myself. I cawn’t act, 
you know.” 

The ninny! 
Gray really can. 

But Obermuller explained to him 
that he needn’t act; just be himself out 
beyond the wings, and lo! Lord Harold 
was “ chawmed.” é 

And Gray? 

Why, she gave in at last; pretended 
to, anyway—sliding out of the Char- 
ity sketch, and rehearsing the thing 
with him, and all that. And—and do 
you know what she did, Mag?— Nance 
Olden may be pretty mean, but she 
wouldn’t do a trick like that.—She 
waited till ten minutes before time for 
the thing to be put on and then threw 
a fit. 

“ She’s so ill, her delicate ladyship! 
So ill she just can’t go on this evening! 
Wonder how long she thinks such an 
excuse will keep Lord Harold off when 
I want him on!” growled Obermuller, 
throwing her note over to me. He'd 
have liked to throw it at me if it’d been 
heavy enough to hurt; he was so thump- 
ing mad. 


You know he thinks 
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You see, there it was on the pro- 
gramme: 
THE CLEVER SKETCH ENTITLED 


TuHeatricat ARISTOCRACY 


The Duke of Port- 
manteau.....Lord Harold Gray. 
The Duchess........... Lady Gray. 


The celebrated Gray jewels, includ- 
ing the great Rose Diamond, will be 
worn by Lady Gray in this number. 


No wonder Obermuller was raging. 
I looked at him. You don’t like to 
tackle a fellow like that when he’s danc- 
ing hot. And yet you ache to help him 
and— yes, yourself. 

“Lord Harold’s here yet, and the 
jewels? ” I asked. 

He gave a short nod. He was think- 
ing. But so was I. 

“ Then all he wants is a lady? ” 

“ That’s all,” he said sarcastically. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with me? ” 

He gasped. “ There’s nothing the 
matter with your nerve, Olden.” 

“ Thank you, so much.” It was the 
way Gray says it when she tries to have 
an English accent. “Dress me up, 
Fred Obermuller, in Gray’s new silk 
gown and the Gray jewels, and you’d 
never—” 

“ T’d never sect cyes on you again.” 

“You’d never know, if you were in 
the audience, that it wasn’t Gray her- 
self. I can take her off to the life, and 
if the prompter’ll stand by—” 

He looked at me for a full minute. 

“Try it, Olden,” he said. 

I did. I flew to Gray’s dressing- 
room. She’d gone home deadly ill, of 
course. They gave me the best seam- 
stress in the place. She let out the 
waist a bit and pulled over the lace to 
cover it. I got into that mass of silk 
and lace—oh, silk on silk, and Nance 
Olden inside! Beryl Blackburn did 
my hair, and Grace Weston put on my 
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slippers. Topham, himself, hung me 
with those gorgeous shining diamonds, 
and pearls, and emeralds, till I felt 
like an idol loaded with booty. There 
were so many standing ’round me rig- 
ging me up, that I didn’t get a glimpse 
of the mirror till the second before 
Ginger called me. But in that second 
——in that second, Mag Monahan, I 
saw a fairy with blazing checks and 
shining eyes, with a diamond coronet 
in her brown hair, puffed high, and 
pearls on her bare neck and arms, and 
emeralds over the waist, and rubies 
and pearls on her fingers, and sprays 
of diamonds like frost on the lace of 
her skirt, and diamond buckles on her 
very slippers, and the rose diamond, 
like a sun, outshining all the rest; and 
—and, Mag, it was me! 

How did it go? Well, wouldn’t it 
make you think you were a lady, sure 
enough, if you couldn’t move without 
that lace train billowing after you; 
without being dazzled with diamond- 
shine; without a truly lord tagging 
after you? 

He kept his head, Lord Harold did 
—even if it is a mutton-head. That 
helped me at first. He was so cold, so 
stupid, so slow, so good-tempered—so 
just himself. And after the first 
plunge— 

I tell you, Mag Monahan, there’s 
one thing that’s stronger than wine to 
a woman—it’s being beautiful. Oh! 
And I was beautiful. I knew it be- 
fore I got that quick hush, with the 
full applause after it. And because I 
was beautiful, I got saucy, and then 
calm, and then I caught Fred Ober- 
muller’s voice—he had taken the book 
from the prompter and stood there 
himself—and after that it was easy 
sailing. 

He was there yet when the act was 
over, and I trailed out, followed by my 
lord. He let the prompt-book fall 
from his hand and reached them both 


out to me. 
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I flirted my jeweled fan at him and 
swept him a curtsy. : 

Cool? No, I wasn’t. Not a bit of 
it. He was daffy with the sight of me 
in all that glory, and I knew it. 

“ Nance,” he whispered, “ you won- 
derful girl, if I didn’t know about that 
little thief up at the Bronsonia ’d— 
I'd marry you alive, just for the fun of 
piling pretty things on you.” 

“The deuce you would!” I sailed 
past him, with Topham and my lord in 
my wake. 

They didn’t leave me till they’d 
stripped me clean. I felt like a Christ- 
mas tree the day after. But, somehow, 
I didn’t care. 


VII. 
Is that you, Mag? Well, it’s about 


time you came home to look after me. 
Fine chaperon you make, Miss Mona- 
han! Why, didn’t I tell you the very 
day we took this flat what a chaperon 
was, and that you’d have to be mine? 
Imagine Nancy Olden without a chap- 
eron— Shocking! 

No, ’tisn’t late. Sit down, Maggie, 
there, and let me get the stool and talk 
to you. Think of us two,—Cruelty 
girls, both of us,—two mangy kittens 
deserted by the old cats in a city’s 
alleys, and left mewing with cold and 
hunger and dirt, out in the wet—think 
of us two in our own flat, Mag! 

I say, it makes me proud of us! 
There are times when I look at every 
stick of furniture we own, and I try 
to pretend to it all, that I’m used to a 
decent roof over my head, and a din- 
ing-room, kitchen, parlor, bedroom and 
bath. Oh, and I forgot the telephone 
the other tenant left here till its lease 
is up. But at other times I stand here 
in the middle of it and cry out to it, in 
my heart: 

“ Look at me, Nancy Olden, a house- 
holder, a rent-payer, the head of the 


family, even if it’s only a family of 
two and the other one Mag! Look at 
me, with my name in the directory, 
a-paying milk bills and meat bills and 
bread bills! Look at me with a place 
of my own, where nobody’s right’s 
greater than my own; where no one has 
a right but me and Mag; a place where 
—where there’s nothing to hide from 
the police! ” 

There’s the rub, Mag, as Hamlet 
says—lI went to sce it the other night, 
so that I could take off the Ophelia— 
she used to be a good mimic herself, 
before she tried to be a leading lady. 
It spoils you, this sense of safeness that 
goes with the honesty graft. You lose 
your quickness of the hunter and your 
nerve of the hunted. And—worse— 
you lose your taste for the old risky 
life. You grow proud and fat, and 
you love every stick in the dear, quiet 
little place that’s your home—your 
own home. You love it so that you'd 
be ashamed to sneak ’round where it 
could see you—-you who'd always 
walked upright before it with the step 
of the mistress; with nothing in the 
world to be ashamed of; nothing to 
prevent your staring each honest dish- 
pan in the face! 

And, Mag, you try—if you’re me 
—to fit Tom Dorgan in here—Tom 
Dorgan in stripes and savage sulks still 
—all these months—kept away from 
the world, even the world behind the 
bars! Maggie, don’t you wish Tom 
was a ventriloquist or—or an acrobat 
or—but this isn’t what I had to tell 
you. 

Do you know what a society enter- 
tainer is, Miss Monahan? No—vwell, 
look at me. Yes, I’m one. Miss Nance 
Olden, whose services are worth fifty 
dollars a night At least, 
they were one night. 

Ginger brought me the note that 
made me a society entertainer. It was 
from a Mrs. Paul B. Gates, who had 
been “ charmed by your clever imper- 
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sonations, Miss Olden, and write to 
know if you have the leisure to enter- 
tain some friends at my house on 
Thursday of this week.” 

Had I the leisure—well, rather! I 
showed the note to Gray, just to make 
her jealous. (Oh yes, she goes on all 
right in the act with Lord Harold 
every night. Catch her letting me 
wear those things of hers twice!) 
Well, she just turned up her nose. 

“Of course, you won’t accept? ” she 
said. 

‘Of course I will.” 

“Oh! I only thought you’d feel as 
I would about appearing before a lot 
of snobs, who’ll treat you like a ser- 
vant and—” 

“Who'll do nothing of the sort and 
who'll pay you well for it,’ put in 
Obermuller. He had come up and was 
reading the note I had handed to him. 
“You just say yes, Nance,” he went 
on, after Gray had bounced off to her 
dressing-room. “It isn’t such a bad 
graft and—and this is just between 
us two, mind—that little beggar, Tau- 
sig, has begun his tricks since you 
turned his offer down. They can make 
things hot for me, and if they do, it 
won’t be so bad for you to go in for 
this sort of thing—unless you go over 
to the Trust—” 

I shook my head. 

“ Well, this thing will be an ad. for 
you, besides,—if the papers can be 
got to notice it. They’re coy with 
their notices, confound them, since 
Tausig let them know that big Trust 
ads. don’t appear in the same papers 
that boom anti-Trust shows.” 

“ How long are you going to stand 
it, Mr. 0.? ” 

“ Just as long as I can’t help my- 

self ; not a minute longer.” 
“There ought to be a way—some 
way—” 

“Yes, there ought, but there isn’t. 
They’ve got things down to a fine 
point, and the fellow they don’t fear 
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has gottofearthem . . . I'll put 
your number early to-night, so that 
you can get off by nine. Good luck, 
Nance.” 

At nine, then, behold Nancy Olden 
in her white muslin dress, long-sleeved 
and high-necked, and just to her shoe- 
tops, with a big white muslin sash 
around her waist. Oh, she’s no baby, 
is Nance, but she looks like one in this 
rig with her short hair—or rather, like 
a school-girl; which makes the stunts 
she does in mimicking the corkers of the 
profession all the more surprising. 

“We're just a little party,” said 
Mrs. Paul Gates, coming into the bed- 
room where I was taking off my wraps. 
“ And I’m so glad you could come, for 
my principal guest, Mr. Latimer, is an 
invalid, who used to love the theaters, 
but hasn’t been to one since his attack 
many years ago. I count on your giv- 
ing him, in a way, a condensed history 
in action of what is going on on the 
stage.” 

I told her I would. But I didn’t just 
know what I was saying. Think of 
Latimer there, Maggie, and think of 
our last meeting! It made me tremble. 
Not that I fancied for a moment he’d 
betray me. The man who helps you 
twice, don’t hurt you the third time. 
No, it wasn’t that; it was only that I 
longed to do well—vwell before him, so 
that — 

And then I found myself in an alcove 
off the parlors, separated from them by 
heavy curtains. It was such a pretty 
little red bower. Right behind me was 
the red of the Turkish drapery of a 
cozy corner, and just as I took my 
place under the great chandelier, the 
servants pulled the curtains apart and 
the lights went out in the parlors. 

In that minute I got it, Mag—yes, 
stage fright. Got it bad. I suppose 
it was coming to me, but Lordy! I 
hadn’t ever known before what it was. 
I could see the black of the men’s 
clothes in the long parlors in front of 
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me, and the white of the women’s necks 
and arms. There were soft ends of 
talk trailing after the first silence, and 
everything was so strange that I seemed 
to hear two men’s voices which sounded 
familiar—Latimer’s silken voice, and 
another, a heavy, coarse bass, that was 
the last to be quieted. 

I fancied that when that last voice 
should stop I could begin, but all at 
once my mind seemed to turn a somer- 
sault, and, instead of looking out upon 
them, I seemed to be looking in on my- 
self—to see a white-faced little girl in 
a white dress, standing alone under a 
blaze of light in a glare of red, gaz- 
ing fearfully at this queer, new au- 
dience. 

Fail? Me? Not Nancy, Maggie. I 
just took me by the shoulders. 

“Nancy Olden, you little thief!” I 
cried to me inside of me. ‘“ How dare 
you! Id rather you’d steal the silver 
on this woman’s dressing-table than 
cheat her out of what she expects and 
what’s coming to her.” 

Nancy really didn’t dare. So she 
began. 

The first one was bad. I gave ’em 
Duse’s Francesca. You’d never heard 
the wailing music in that woman’s voice 
when she says: 

There is no escape, Smaragdi. You 
have said it; 

The shadow is a glass to me, and 
God— 

Let’s me be lost. 

I gave them Duse just to show them 
how swell I was myself; which shows 
what a ninny I was. The thing the 
world loves is the opposite of what it is. 
The pat—pat—pat of their gloves 
came in to me when I got through. 
They were too polite to hiss. But it 
wasn’t necessary. I was hissing my- 
self: Inside of me there was a long, 
nasty hiss-ss-ss ! 

I couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t bear 
to be a failure with Latimer listening; 
though out there in that queer half- 


light I couldn’t see him at all, but 
could only make out the couch where 
I knew he must be lying. . 

I just jumped into something else to 
retrieve myself. I can do Carter’s Du 
Barry to the Queen’s taste, Maggie. 
That rotten voice of hers, like Mother 
Douty’s, but stronger and surer; that 
old face pretending to look young and 
beautiful inside that talented red 
hair of hers; that whining “ Denny! 
Denny!” she squawks out every other 
minute. Oh, I can do Du Barry all 
right! 

They thought I could, too, those 
black and white shadows out there on 
the other side of the velvet curtains. 
But I cared less for what they thought 
than for the fact that I had drowned 
that sputtering hiss-ss-ss inside of me, 
and that Latimer was among them. 

I gave them Warfield, then; I was 
always good at taking off the sheenies 
in the alley, behind the Cruelty—re- 
member? I gave them that little thin- 
nosed Maude Adams, and dry, corking 
little Mrs. Fiske, and Henry Miller 
when he smooths down his white 
breeches lovingly and sings “ Sally in 
our Alley,” and strutting old Mans- 
field, and— 

Say, isn’t it funny, Mag, that Ive 
seen ’em all and know all they can do? 
They’ve been my college education, 
that crowd. Not a bad one, either, 
when you come to think of what I 
wanted from it. 

They pulled the curtains down at 
the end and I went back to the bed- 
room. I had my hat and jackct on 
when Mrs. Gates and some of the 
younger ladies came to see me there, 
but I caught no glimpse of Latimer. 
You'd think—wouldn’t you—that 
he’d have made an opportunity to say 
just one nice word to me in that easy, 
soft voice of his? I tried to believe 
that perhaps he hadn’t really seen me, 
lying down, as he must have been, or 
that he hadn’t recognized me, but I 
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knew that I couldn’t make myself be- 
lieve that; and the lack of just that 
word from him spoiled all my satis- 
faction with myself, and I walked out 
with Mrs. Gates through the hall and 
past the dining-room feeling as hurt as 
though I’d deserved that a man like 
Latimer should notice me. 

The dining-room was all lighted, 
but empty; the colored shaded candle- 
sticks glowing down on the cut glass 
and silver, on delicate china and flow- 
ers. The ladies and gentlemen hadn’t 
come out to supper yet; at least, only 
one was there. He was standing with 
his back to me, before the sideboard, 
pouring out a glass of something from 
a decanter. He turned at the rustle 
of my starched skirt, and, as I passed 
the door, he saw me. I saw him, too, 
and hurried away. 

Yes, I knew him. Just you wait. 

I got home here earlier than I ex- 
pected, and I’d just got off my hat 
and put away that snug little check 
when there came a ring at the bell. 

I thought it was you, Mag; that 
you’d forgotten your key. I was so 
sure of it that I pulled the door open 
wide with a flourish and— — 

And admitted— Edward! 

Yes, Edward, husband of the dowa- 
ger. The same red-faced, big-necked 
old fellow, husky-voiced with whisky 
now, just as he was before. He must 
have been keeping it up steadily ever 
since the day out in the country when 
Tom lifted his watch. It’ll take more 
than one lost watch to cure Edward. 

“ I—followed you home, Miss Mu- 
rieson,” he said, grabbing me by the 
hand and pushing the door closed be- 
hind him. “Or, is it Miss Murieson? 
Which is your stage name, and which 
your real one? And you have learned 
to really remember it? For my part, 
any old name will smell as sweet, now 
that I’m close to the rose.” 

I jerked my hand away from him. 

“J didn’t ask you to call,” I said, 


haughty as the dowager herself was 
when first I saw her in her gorgeous 
parlor, the Bishop’s card in her hand. 

“No, I noticed that,” he roared 
jovially. ‘“ You skinned out the front 
door the moment you saw me. All that 
was left to me was to skin after.” 

“c Why? ” 

“Why!” He slapped his leg as 
though he’d heard the best joke in the 
world. “To renew our acquaintance, 
of course. To ask you if you wouldn’t 
like me to buy a red coat and hat like 
the one you left behind you that day 
over in Philadelphia, when you cut 
your call so short. To insist upon my 
privilege of relationship. To just call 
that wink you gave me in the hall that 
day, you little devil. Now, don’t look 
at me like that. I say, let’s be friends; 
won’t you? ” 

“Not for a red coat trimmed with 
chinchilla,” I cried. 

He got between me and the door. 

“Prices gone up?” he inquired 
pleasantly. ‘“Who’s bulling the 
stock? ” 

“Never you mind, so long as his 
name isn’t Ramsay.” 

“But why wouldn’t his name be 
Ramsay? ” he cooed. 

“ Just because it isn’t. I’m expect- 


ing a friend. Hadn’t you better go. 


home to Mrs. Dowager Diamonds? ” 
“Bully! Is that what you call her? 


' No, ’ll stay and mect your friend.” 


“ Better not.” 

Oh, I’m not afraid. Does he know 
as much about you as I do? ” 

“ More.” 

“ About your weakness for other 
girls’ coats? ” 

“cc Yes.” 

You do know it all, don’t you? And 
yet you care for me, Maggie Monahan! 

I retreated before him into the din- 
ing-room. What in the world to do to 
get rid of him! 

“I think you’d better go home, Mr. 
Ramsay,” I said again, decidedly. “ If 
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you don’t I’ll have to call the janitor to 
put you out.” 

“Call, sweetheart. He'll put you 
out with me; for I’ll tell him a thing 
or two about you, and we'll go and find 
a better place than this. Stock can’t 
be quoted so high, after all, if this is 
the best prospectus your friend can put 
up - . Why don’t you call?” 

I looked at him. I was thinking. 

* Well? ” he demanded. 

“ T’ve changed my mind.” 

Oh, Mag, Mag, did you ever see the 
man—ugly as a cannibal he may be 
and old as the cannibal’s great-grand- 
father—that couldn’t be persuaded he 
was a lady killer? 

His manner changed altogether. He 
plumped down on the lounge and 
patted the place beside him invitingly, 
giving me a wink that was deadly. 

“ But, Mrs. Dowager!” I exclaimed 
coquettishly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, little one! 
She hasn’t even missed me yet. When 
she’s playing bridge she forgets even 
to be jealous.” 

“Playing bridge,’ I murmured 
sweetly, “’way off in Philadelphia, 
while you, you naughty man—” 

Oh, he loved that! 

“ Not so naughty as—as I’d like to 
be,” he bellowed, heavily witty. ‘“ And 
she isn’t ’way off in Philadelphia either. 
She’s just ’round the corner at Mrs. 
Gates’ and—what’s the matter? ” 

“ Nothing—nothing. Did she rec- 
ognize me?” 

“Oh, that’s what scared you, is it? 
She didn’t recognize you. Neither did 
I till I got that second glimpse of you 
with your hat and jacket on. But even 
if she had—ho! ho! ho! I say; do you 
know you couldn’t convince the Bishop 
and Henrietta, if you’d talk till dooms- 
day, that that red coat and hat we ad- 
vertised wasn’t taken by a little girl 
that was daffy. Fact; I swear it! 
They admit you took the coat, you 
little witch, but it was when you were 


out of your mind—of course—of 
course! ‘The very fact that she left 
the coat behind her and took nothing 
else from the house shows a mind dis- 
eased,’ insisted Henrietta. Of course 
—of course! ‘And her coming for 
no reason at all to your house,’ adds 
the Bishop. Say, what was 
the reason? ” 

Maggie, I'll tell you a hard thing: it 
isn’t when people think worse of you 
than you are, but better, that you feel 
most uncomfortable. I got pale and 
sick inside of me at the thought of my 
poor little Bishop. I loved him for be- 
lieving me straight and— 

“Tve been dying of curiosity to know 
what was in your wise little head that 
day,” he went on. “ Qh, it was wise all 
right; that wink you gave me was per- 
fectly sane; there was method in that 
madness of yours.” 

“T will tell you, Mr. Ramsay,” I 
said sweetly, “ at supper.” 

“ Supper!” 

“Yes, the supper you’re going to 
get for me.” 

His bellowing laughter filled the 
place. Maggie, our little flat and our 
few things don’t go well with sounds 
like that. 

“Qh, you’re all alike, you women! ” 
he roared. “ All right, supper it is. 
Where shall we go—Rector’s? ” 

I pouted. ‘“ It’s so much more cozy 
right here,” I said. “ I’ll telephone. 
There’s Brophy’s, just ’round the cor- 
ner, and they send in the loveliest 
things.” 

“Oh, they do! Well, tell ’°em to be- 
gin sending.” 

I thought he’d follow me out in the 
hall to the ’phone, but he was having 
some trouble in pulling out his purse 

—to count out his money, I suppose. 
I got Central and asked for the num- 
ber. Oh, yes, I knew it all right; I 
had called up that same number once, 
already, to-day. Brophy’s? Why, 
Maggie Monahan, you ought to know 
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there’s no Brophy’s. At least none 
that I ever heard about. 

With my hand over the mouthpiece, 
so that nobody heard but Edward, I 
ordered a supper fit for a king—or a 
chorus girl! What didn’t I order! 
Champagne, broiled lobster, crab meat, 
stuffed pimentoes, kirschkaffee; every- 
thing I’d ever heard Beryl Blackburn 
tell about. 

“Say, say,” interrupted Edward 
coming out after me. “ That’s enough 
of that stuff. Tell him to send in a 
Scotch and soda and—what—” 

For at that moment the connection 
was made and I cut in sweetly with: 

“Mrs. Edward Ramsay?—just a 
minute.” 

Mag, you should have seen the man’s 
face! It was red, it was white; it was 
furious, it was frightened. 

I put my hand a moment over the 
mouthpiece and turned on him then. 
“T’ve got her on the ’phone at Mrs. 
Gates’ house. Shall I tell your wife 
where you are, Edward? . . 
Just a moment, Mrs. Ramsay, hold the 
wire; some one wants to speak with 

ou.” 

“You little devil! ” 
thick with rage. 

“ Yes, you called me that some time 
ago, but not in that tone. Quick, now 
—the door or . . . Waiting, 
Mrs. Ramsay? ” 

He moved toward the door. “How’ll 
I know you won’t tell her when I’m 
gone? ” he growled. 

“Merely by my saying that I 
won't,” I answered curtly. ‘“ You’re 
in no position to dictate terms; I am.” 

But I could, without leaving the 
*phone, latch the chain on the door be- 
hind him, leaving it half open. So he 
must have heard the rest. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ramsay, waiting?” I 
croaked like the dryest kind of hello- 

girl. “‘I was mistaken. It was a mes- 
sage left to be delivered to you—not 
some one wanting to speak with you. 


His voice was 
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Who am I? Why, this is Central. 
Here is the message: ‘ Will be with you 
in half an hour.’ Signed ‘ Edward.’ 

- . Yes, that’s right. Thank 
you. Good night.” 

I hung up, gave the door a touch 
that shut it in his face and went back 
into the dining-room to throw open the 
windows. The place smelled of alco- 
hol; the moral atmosphere left behind 
by that bad old man sickened me. 

I leaned out and looked at the stars 
and tried to think of something sweet 
and wholesome and strengthening. 

“‘ Ah, Nance,” I cried to myself with 
a sob—I had pretended to take it 
lightly enough when he was here, but 
now—“ if you had heard of a girl who, 
like yourself this evening, unexpect- 
edly met two men she had known, and 
the good man ignored her and the bad 
one followed her—oh, Nancy—what 
sort of girl would you think she was 
at heart? What sort of hope could you 
imagine her treasuring for her own 
future? And what sort of significance 
would you attach to—” 

And just then the bell rang again. 

This time I was sure it was you. 
And, oh Maggie, I ran to the door 
eager for the touch of your hand and 
the look in your eyes. I was afraid to 
be alone with my own thoughts. I was 
afraid of the conclusion to which they 
were leading me. Maggie, if ever a 
girl needed comfort and encourage- 
ment and heartening, I did then. 

And I got it, dear. 

For there was a man at the door, 
with a great basket of azaleas—pale, 
pink earth-stars they are, the sweet, 
innocent things—and a letter for me. 
Here it is. Let me read it to you. 


“ My dear Miss Omar: 

Once on a time there was a Luckless 
Pot marred in the making that had the 
luck to be of service to a Pipkin. 

It was a saucy Pipkin, though a 
very winning one, and it had all the 
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health and strength the Poor Pot 
lacked—physically. | Morally—mor- 
ally, that young Pipkin was in a most 
unwholesome condition. Already its 
fair, smooth surface was scratched and 
fouled. It was unmindful of the treas- 
ure of good it contained, and its re- 
sponsibility to keep that good intact. 

And it seemed destined to crash itself 

to pieces among pots and baser metal. 

What the Luckless Pot did was 
little.—being ignorant of the art by 
which diamonds may be attained easily 
and honestly,—but it gave the little 
Pipkin a chance. 

What the Pipkin did with that 
chance the Pot learned to-night, with 
such pleasure and satisfaction as made 
it impossible for him not to share it 
with her. So while he sent Burnett out 
to the conservatory to cut azaleas, he 
wrote her a note to try to convey to 
her what he felt when, in that nicely 
polished, neatly decorated and self-re- 
specting Vessel on exhibition in Mrs. 
Gates’ red room, he recognized the poor 
little Pipkin of other days. 

The Pot, as you know, was a sort of 
stranded bit of clay that had never 
filled the use for which pots are created. 
He had little humanly to interest him. 
The fate of the Pipkin, therefore, he 
had often pondered on; and, in spite of 
improbabilities, had had faith in a cer- 
tain quality of brave sincerity the little 
thing showed; a quality that shone 

through acquired faults like a star in a 
murky sky. 

This justification of his faith in the 
Pipkin may seem a small matter to 
make so much of. And yet the Pot— 
that sleeps not well o’ nights, as is the 
case with damaged pots—will take to 
bed with him to-night a pretty, pleas- 
ant thought due just to this. 

But do not think the Pot an idcal- 
ist. If he were, he might have been 
tempted to mistake the Pipkin for a 
statelier, more pretentious Vessel—a 
Vase, say, all graceful curves and cm- 


bossed sides, but shallow, perhaps, pos- 
sibly lacking breadth. No, the Pipkin 
is a Pipkin, made of common clay,— 
even though it has the uncommon sweet- 
ness and strength to overcome the ten- 
dencies of clay,—and fashioned for 
those common uses of life, deprivation 
of which to anything that comes from 
the Potter’s hands is the most endur- 
ing, the most uncommon sorrow. 

Oh, pretty little Pipkin, thank the 
Potter that made you as you are, as 
you will be—a thing that can cheer 
and stay men’s souls by ministering to 
the human needs of them. For you, 
be sure, the Potter’s ‘a good fellow 
and "twill all be well.’ 

For the Pot—he sails shortly, or 
rather, he is to be carted abroad by 
some optimistic friends whose hopes he 
does not share—to a celebrated repair 
shop for damaged pots. Whether he 
shall return, patched and mended into 
temporary semblance of a useful Ves- 
sel; whether he shall continue to be 
merely the same old Luckless Pot, or 
whether he shall return at all, O Pip- 
kin, does not matter much. 

But it has been well that before we 
two behind the veil had passed, we met 
again, and you left me such a fragrant 
memory. Latimer.” 


Oh, Maggie, Maggie, some day I 
hope to see that man and tell him how 
sorely the Pipkin needed the Pot’s let- 
ter! 


IX. 


It’s all come so quick, Maggie, and 
it was over so soon that I hardly re- 
member the beginning. 

Nobody on earth could have ex- 
pected less than I, when I came off in 
the afternoon. I don’t know what I 
was thinking of as I came into my 
dressing-room, that used to be Gray’s 
—the sight of him seemed to cut me off 
from myself as with a knife—but it 
wasn’t of him. 
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It may have been that I was chuck- 
ling to myself at the thought of Nancy 
Olden with a dressing-room all to her- 
self. I can’t ever quite get used to 
that, you know, though I sail around 
there with all the airs of the leading 
lady. Sometimes I see a twinkle in 
Fred Obermuller’s eye when I catch 
him watching me, and goodness knows 
he’s been glum enough of late, but it 
wasn’t — 

Yes, I’m going to tell you, but—it’s 
rattled me a bit, Maggie. I’m so—so 
sorry, and a little—oh, just a little, 
little bit glad! 

I’d slammed the door behind me,— 
the old place is out of repair and the 
door won’t shut except with a bang,— 
and I had just squatted down on the 
floor to unbutton my high shoes, when 
I noticed the chintz curtains in front 
of the high dressing-box waver. They 
must have moved just like that when I 
was behind them months—it seems 
years—ago. But, you see, Topham 
had never served an apprenticeship be- 
hind curtains, so he didn’t suspect. 

“ Lordy, Nancy,” I laughed to my- 
self, “some one thinks you’ve got a 
rose diamond and—” 

And at that moment he parted the 
curtains and came out. 

Yes—Tom—Tom Dorgan. 

My heart came beating up to my 
throat and then, just as I thought I 
should choke, it slid down to my boots, 
sickening me. I didn’t say aword. Isat 
there, my foot in my lap, staring at him. 

Oh, Maggie-girl, it isn’t good to get 
your first glimpse after all these months 
of the man you love crouched like a big 
bull in a small space, poking his close- 
cropped black head out like a turtle 
that’s not sure something mightn’t be 
thrown at it, and then dragging his 

big bulk out and standing over you. 
He used to be trimn—Tom—and taut, 
but in those shapeless things, the old 
trousers, the dirty white shirt, and the 
vest too big for him— 
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“Well,” he said, “why don’t you 
say something? ” 

Tom’s voice— Mag, do you remem- 
ber, the merry Irish boy’s voice, with 
its chuckles like a brook gurgling as it 
runs? 

No—’tisn’t the same voice. It’s— 
it’s changed Maggie. It’s heavy and 
—and coarse—and—brutal. That’s 
what it is. It sounds like—like the 
knout, like— 

* Nance— what in hell’s—” 

“I think I’m—frightened, Tom.” 

“ Oh, the ladyfied airs of her! Ain’t 
you going to faint, Miss Olden? ” 


I got up. 
“No—no. Sit down, Tom. Tell 
me about it. How—how did you get 


here? ” 

He went to the door, opened it a bit 
and looked out cautiously. Mag— 
Mag—it hurt me—that. Why, do 
you suppose? 

“You’re sure nobody’ll come in?” 
he asked. 

I turned the key in the lock, forget- 
ting that it didn’t really lock. ‘ Oh, 
yes, I’m sure,” I said. ‘ Why?” 

“Why! You have got slow. Just 
because I didn’t say good by to them 
fellows up at the Pen, and—” 

“Oh! You’ve escaped!” 

“That’s what. First jail-break in 
fifteen years. What d’ye think of your 
Tommy, old girl, eh? Ain’t he the 
gamest? Aren’t you proud of him?” 

Proud of him! Proud of him, Mag 
—why he didn’t know—he couldn’t 
see—himscelf. He couldn’t see what 
this year, shut in like a wild beast, has 
done for him. Oh, the change—the 
change in him! My boy Tommy, with 
the gay, gallus manner, and the pretty, 
jolly brogue and the laughing mouth 
under his brown mustache. And this 
man—his face is old, Mag, old—Oh! 
—and hard—and—and tough, cheap 
and tough. There’s something in his 
eyes now and about his shaven mouth 
—oh, Maggie, Maggie! 


is 
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“Look here, Nance.” He caught 
me by the shoulders, knocking up my 
chin so that he could iook down squarely 
at me. ‘ What’s your graft? What’s 
it to be between us? What’ve ye been 
doing all this time? Out with it! I 
want to know.” 

I shook myself free and faced him. 

“T’ve been—Tom Dorgan; I’ve 
been to hear the greatest actors and 
actresses in the world say and do the 
finest things in the world. I’ve watched 
princesses and kings; even if they’re 
only stage ones. I’ve read a new book 
every night—a great picture book, in 
which the pictures move and speak— 
that’s the stage, Tom Dorgan. Much 
of it wasn’t true, but a girl who’s been 
brought up by the Cruelty doesn’t have 

to be told what’s true and what’s false. 
I’ve met these people and lived with 
them—as one does who thinks the same 
thoughts and feels what others feel. I 
know the world now, Tom Dorgan, the 
real world of men and women—not the 
little world of crooks, nor yet the littler 
one of fairy stories. ve got a 
glimpse, too, of that other world where 
all the scheming and lying and cheat- 
ing is changed as if by magic into 
something that deceives all right, but 
doesn’t hurt. It’s the world of art-and 
artists, Tom Dorgan, where people 
paint their lies, or write them, or act 
them; where they lift money all right 
from men’s pockets, but lift their souls 
and their lives, too, away from the 
things that trouble and bore and—and 
degrade. 

* You needn’t sneer; it’s made a dif- 
ferent Nance out of me, Tom Dorgan. 
And, oh, but I’m sorry for the pert 
little beggar we both knew that lied 
and stole and hid and ran and skulked. 
She was like a poor little ignorant trav- 
eler in a great country where she’d 
sized up the world from the few fool 
crooks she was thrown in with. She—” 

* Aw, cut it!” 

“ ‘Tom—does—docsn’t it mean any- 


thing to you? Can’t it mean lots to 
both of us now that—” 

“Cut it, I tell you! Think I killed 
one guard and beat the other till I'd 
broke every bone in his body to come 
here and listen to such guff? You’ve 
been having a high old time, eh, and 
you never give a thought to me up 
there! I might ’a rotted in that black 
hole for all you’d care, you—” 

“Don’t! I did, Tom; I did.” I was 
shivering at the name, but I couldn’t 
bear his thinking that way of me. “TI 
went up once, but they wouldn’t let me 
sce you. I wrote you, but they sent 
back the letters. Mag went up, too, 
but had to come back. And that time 
I brought you—” 

My voice trailed off. In that minute 
I saw myself on the way up to Sing 
Sing with the baskct and all my hopes 
and all my schemes for amusing him. 

And this is what I’d have seen if 
they’d let me in—this big, gruff, mur- 
dering beast! 

Oh, yes—yes—beast is what he is, 
and it didn’t make him look it less that 
he believed me and—and began to 
think of me in a different way. 

“T thought you wouldn’t go back 
on a feller, Nance. That’s why I come 
straight to you. It was my game to 
have you hide me for a day or two, till 
you could make a strike somewhere and 
we'd light out together. How’re ye 
fixed? Pretty smart, ch? You look it, 
my girl, you look—Lord, Nance, you 
look good enough to eat, and I’m 
hungry for you!” 

Maggie, if I’d had to die for it I 
couldn’t have moved then. You’d think 
« man would know when the woman he’s 
holding in his arms is fainting—sick 
at the touch of him. A woman would. 
It wasn’t my Tom that I’d known, that 
I’d worked with and played with and 
—. It was a great brute, whose mouth 
—who had no eyes, no ears, no senses 
but— Ah! ; 

He laughed when I broke away from 
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him at last. He laughed! And I knew 
then I’d have to tell him straight in 
words. 

“Tom,” I gasped, “ you can have 
all I’ve got; and it’s plenty to get you 
out of the way. But—but you can’t 
have—me—any more. That’s— 
done!” 

Oh, the beast in his face! It must 
have looked like that when the guard 
got his last glimpse of it. 

“You're kiddin’ me? ” he growled. 

I shook my head. 

Then he ripped it out. Said the 
worst he could, and ended with a curse. 
The blood boiled in me. The old Nance 
never stood that; she used to sneer at 
other women who did. 

“Get out of here!” Icried. “Go— 
go, Tom Dorgan. I'll send every cent 
I’ve got to you to Mother Douty’s with- 
in two hours, but don’t you dare—” 

“Don’t you dare, you she-devil! 
Just make up your mind to drop these 
new-fangled airs, and mighty quick. 
I tell you you'll come with me ’cause 
I need you and I want you, and I want 
you now. And I’ll keep you when once 
I get you again. We'll hang together. 
No more o’ this one-sided lay-out for 
me, where you get all the soft and it's 
me for the hard. You belong to me. 
Yes, you do. Just think back a bit, 
Nance Olden, and remember the kind 
of customer I am. If you’ve forgot, 
just let me remind you that what I 
know would put you behind bars, my 
lady, and it shall, I swear, if I’ve got 
to go to the chair for it!” 

Tom! It was Tom talking that way 
to me. I couldn’t bear it. I made a 
rush for the door. : 

He got there, too, and catching me 
by the shoulder, he lifted his fist. 

But it never fell, Mag. I think I 
could kill a man who struck me. But 
just as I shut my eyes and shivered 
away from him, while I waited for the 
blow, a knock came at the door and 
Fred Obermuller walked in. 
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“Eh? Oh! Excuse me. I didn’t 
know there was anybody else. Nance, 
your face is ghastly. . What’s 
up?” he said sharply. 

He looked from me to Tom—Tonm, 
standing off there ready to spring on 
him, to dart past him, to fly out of the 
window—ready for anything; only 
waiting to know what the thing was to 
be. 


My senses came back to me then. 
The sight of Obermuller, with those 
keen, quick eyes behind his glasses, his 
strong, square chin, and the whole poise 
of his head and body that makes men 
wait to hear what he has to say; the 
knowledge that that man was my 
friend, mine—Nancy Olden’s—lifted 
me out of the mud I’d sunk back in and 
put my feet again on a level with his. 

“Tom,” I said, slowly, ““ Mr. Ober- 
muller is a friend of mine. No—lis- 
ten! What we’ve been talking about 
is settled. Don’t bring it up again. It 
doesn’t interest him and it can’t change 
me; I swear to you, it can’t; nothing 
can. I’m going to ask Mr. Obermuller 
to help you without telling him just 
what the scrape is, and—and I’m 
going to be sure that he'll do it just 
because he—” 

“ Because you’ve taken up with him, 
have you?” Tom shouted, savagely. 
“ Because she’s your—” 

“Tom!” I cried. 

“'Tom—Oh, yes, now I remember.” 
Obermuller got between us as he spoke. 
“ Your friend up—in the country that 
you went to sce and couldn’t. Not a 
very good-looker, your friend, Nance. 
But—farming, I suppose, Mr.— 
Tom?—plays the deuce with one’s 
looks. And another thing it does: it 
makes a man forget sometimes just how 
to behave in town. I'll be charmed, Mr. 
Tom, to oblige a friend of Miss 
Olden’s; but I must insist that he does 
not talk like a—farmer.” 

He was quite close to Tom when he 
finished, and Tom was glaring up at 
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him. And, Mag, I didn’t know which 
one I was most afraid for. Don’t you 
look at me that way, Mag Monahan, 
and don’t you dare to guess anything! 

“Tf you think,” growled Tom, “that 
I’m going to let you get off with the 
girl, you’re mighty —” 

“ Now, I’ve told you not to say that. 
The reason I'l] do the thing she’s going 
to ask of me—if it’s what I think it 
is—is because this girl’s a plucky 
little creature with a soul big enough 
to lift her out of the muck you prob- 
ably helped her into. It’s because she’s 
got brains, talent, and a heart. It’s be- 
cause—well, it’s because I feel like it, 
and she deserves a friend.” 

“ You don’t know what she is.” It 
was a snarl from Tom. “ You 
don’t—” 

“Oh, yes, I do; you cur! I know 
what she was, too. And I even know 
what she will be; but that doesn’t con- 
cern you.” 

“ The hell it don’t!” 

Obermuller turned his back on him. 
I was dumb and still. Tom Dorgan 
had struck me after all. 

“What is it you want me to do, 
Nance? ” Obermuller asked. 

“Get him away on a steamer— 
quick,” I murmured. I couldn’t look 
him in the face. ‘“ Without asking 
why, or what his name is.” 

He turned to Tom. ‘“ Well? ” 

“IT won’t go—not without her.” 

“ Because you’re so fond of her, eh? 
So fond, your first thought on quitting 
the—country was to come here to get 
her in trouble. If you've been 
traced—” 

“ Ah! You wouldn’t like that, eh? ” 
sneered Tom. 

“ Would you? ” 

“Well, I’ve had my share of it. 
And she ain’t. Stil—I .. . 
Just what would it be worth to you to 
have me out of the way?” 

“Oh, Tom—Tom—” I cried. 

But Obermuller got in front of me. 


“It would be worth exactly one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. I think it will 
amount to about that for cab-hire. I 
guess the cars aren’t any too safe for 
you, or it might be less. It may amount 
to something more before I get you 
shipped before the mast on the first 
foreign-bound boat. But what’s more 
important,” he added, bringing his fist 
down with a mighty thump on the 
table, “you have just ten seconds to 
make up your mind. At the end of that 
time Ill ring up the police.” 


I went down to the boat to see it sail, 
Mag, at seven this morning. No, not 
to say good by to him. He didn’t 
know I was there. It was to say good 
by to my old Tommy; the one I loved. 
Truly I did love him, Mag, though he 
never cared for me. No, he didn’t. 
Men don’t pull down the women they 
love; I know that now. If Tom Dor- 
gan ’d ever cared for me he wouldn’t 
have made a thief of me. If he’d cared, 
the last place on earth he’d have come 
to, when he knew the detectives would 
be on his track would have been just 
the first place he made for. If he’d 
cared he— 

But it’s done, Mag. It’s all over. 
Cheap—that’s what he is, this Tom 
Dorgan. Cheaply bad—a_ cheap 
bully, cheap-brained. Remember my 
wishing he’d have been a ventriloquist? 
Why, that man that tried to sell me to 
Obermuller hasn’t sense enough to be 
a good scene shifter. Oh— 

The firm of Dorgan & Olden is dis- 
solved, Mag. The retiring partner has 
gone into the theatrical business. As 
for Dorgan—the real one, poor fel- 
low; jolly, handsome, big Tom Dorgan 
—he died. Yes, he died, Maggie, and 
was buried up there in the prison 
graveyard. A hard lot for a boy; but 
it’s not the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to him. He might become a man; 
such a man as that fellow that sailed 

away before the mast this morning. 


(To be continued) 


The Novelist’s Gentleman 


BY GERALDINE BONNER 


N his essay on ‘ Gentlemen ” Steven- 

son says that when asked for a defini- 

tion of the word you must answer, 
“T cannot give that, I can only tell you 
a story.” And then a story follows in 
which you illustrate by anecdote how 
so-and-so showed himself a true gentle- 
man on such-and-such an occasion. 

The dictionaries will tell you that a 
gentleman is “A man of good family, 
a man of gentle birth, a man of good 
breeding and education.” One half 
your friends will tell you that the bearer 
of that title may have no birth, no edu- 
cation, and yet be the truest of gentle- 
men by reason of innate loftiness of 
soul and refinement of spirit. The 
other half will contend with contradic- 
tory heat that a gentleman must have 
birth, must have breeding, that the 
loftiness of his soul does not count for 
so much in his right to the title as the 
polish of his manners, the ease of his 
address. The first may be Nature’s 
nobleman, but he is liable to eat peas 
with his knife and not wear a dinner 
coat after six, and these things are not 
after the manner of gentlemen. 

This division of opinion seems to 
have been of long but not ancient stand- 
ing. Far away in the dim reaches of 
history the aristocratic ideal alone ob- 
tained. Cicero’s definition of gentry 
as “ A free race of noble persons whose 
ancestors had never been slaves or been 
put to death ” limits the distinction to 
the small patrician class. That the 
lower orders,—the under dogs,—should 


never have aspired to “ snatch bright 
honor from the pale-faced moon” and 
proclaim themselves gentlemen as well 
as freedmen and rulers, is not odd con- 
sidering all the other rights they had 
to fight for. The oppression of an im- 
perious upper class, the trampling scorn 
of a complacent aristocracy, caused re- 
volt against more biting wrongs than 
social inequality. It took almost till the 
nineteenth century to bring that fight 
on the carpet. Men struggle for the 
bread and meat of life before they 
reach out for the cakes. ‘ Not to be 
killed and to have a sheepskin coat in 
winter,” Stendhal tells us was the 
height of felicity for the medieval 
European peasant. He had not been 
educated to the point where he needed 
or wanted cake. 

One of the first writers of English 
fiction to create a gentleman and put 
him before the public was Sir Thomas 
Malory. If Lancclot had not the 
crowning glory of princely birth, he 
had what was even better for a knight 
of chivalry—the glamour of mysterious 
birth. His author intended him to be 
accepted as the true aristocrat, and 
to-day, five centuries later, the world is 
still inclined to take him at that valua- 
tion. 

He was the perfect type, the per- 
sonification, of that combination of 
distinction with charm, reckless dar- 
ing with gentleness of manners, which 
constitutes the great gentleman in 
the worldly sense of the word; the 
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male counterpart of that gracious 
being whom the French describe as a 
grande dame. Though he belonged to 
the ancient times of chivalry his code 
of morals was quite modern. He 
neither lied nor stole, but he had an 
intrigue with the wife of his best friend 
which made living a lie a necessity. His 
character is partly redeemed from this 
blot by the fact that he suffered. His 
was not the Byronic system of ethics in 
which, according to Macaulay, the two 
great commandments were to hate your 
neighbor and love your neighbor’s wife. 

When Lancelot lies dying Sir Ector 
apostrophizes him, and the man thus 
described seems, with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head, a very splendid 
gentleman: 

“Thou were the courtiest knight 
that ever bare shield; and thou were 
the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse; and thou were the 
truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman; and thou were the kind- 
est man that ever strake with sword; 
and thou were the goodliest person ever 
came among press of knights; and thou 
was the meckcst man and the gentlest 
that ever ate in hall among ladies; and 
thou were the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever put spear in the 
rest.” 

The man-of-the-world gentleman, of 
the everyday life of clubs and drawing 
rooms, need not have so high and aspir- 
ing a soul, such darkly splendid capaci- 
ties for passion and remorse, as Lancc- 
lot. There can be many blots on his 
’scutcheon provided he keep some 
particular ones off. In that curious 
code of morals which obtains in certain 
classes of society a man may be a 
gentleman and not pay his tailor, but 
a man may not be a gentleman if 
he neglects ‘to pay the dcbts he 
has incurred over a game of cards 
to one who may have no need for 
the money. A man may lie, often 
and diverscly, and yet be a gentleman; 
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in fact that very question of how 
thorough a gentleman he is sometimes 
depends upon the dexterity and fluency 
of his lies. 

A few faults he should not commit. 
He must not steal, for example, and he 
must wear clean linen. He must not 
falsify unnecessarily, only upon those 
occasions which particularly demand it. 
If he can possibly help it he must not be 
a coward. In this country he should 
not marry for money, though in Eu- 
rope that is not only condoned, but 
looked upon as quite permissible, if not 
commendably clever. The gentleman 
in Europe “ cannot dig and to beg he 
is ashamed,” so the rich wife is the only 
respectable way out of the difficulties 
that he is very often in. 

Give such a man the indefinable air 
of the thoroughbred—that poise which 
cannot be taught, that quiet suggestion 
of inborn supcriority which is some- 
times called ton and sometimes distinc- 
tion,—and we have the Fine Gentleman 
of this and all past ages back to the dim 
beginnings of things. In one century 
he appears as a noble of decaying 
Rome, in another as a peer of Louis 
XIV.’s France. In England he flow- 
ered into the Beau, and he has been try- 
ing hard in the United States to flower 
into something, but so far has not got 
beyond a feeble budding. 

In history and in fiction one can 
select numbers of these haughty patri- 
cians, 


“ Some with lives that came to nothing, 
Some with decds best left undone.” 


Many of them exercise a spell across 
the centuries and we feel, had we met 
them, that our simple republican souls 
would have been dazzled by their wit, 
flattered by their courtliness, fascinated 
by their polished charm. Sienkiewicz’s 
Petronius was superior to the majority 
because of his high culture and great 
learning, his brilliancy of speech and 
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imperturbable  self-possession. |The 
Duc de Richelieu, the beloved of ladies, 
the breaker of hearts, was the perfect 
Fine Gentleman of a later and more 
studiously elegant epoch. The suave 
repose of his manner was immovable. 
When his second wife lay dying, he 
came in to see her, stepping softly, hat 
in hand. Though she was expiring, 
her fading eye lit up at the sight of 
him. 

“Qu’il me serait doux de mourir 
dans vos bras,”’ she murmured. 

He held her as she wished till she 

died, then went out again, stepping 
softly, hat in hand. One of his spite- 
ful chroniclers—a woman, needless to 
say—suggests that he was off to a 
rendezvous with the lady of the mo- 
ment, and that the graceful manner in 
which he bore the delay caused by his 
wife’s death was proof of the perfect 
breeding of one of the finest gentlemen 
in Europe. . 
. It was about the time of Shakespeare 
that men began to assert that there were 
two kinds of gentlemen. Some one 
wrote a book to prove that Adam was 
one, even though he had no ancestors, 
no coat of arms, and no clothes. The 
claims of Nature’s nobleman began to 
be reluctantly recognized. It was yet 
early in the seventeenth century that 
Henry Brathwait published his “ Eng- 
lish Gentleman ” in which he advanced 
the original opinion that “he held vir- 
tue to be the greatest signal and symbol 
of gentry.” 

The spotless knight of chivalry has 
found no place on Shakespeare’s page. 
It was Ruskin—was it not?—-who said 
that the Bard of Avon had created no 
heroes, only heroines. Outside a few 
secondary characters of simple nobility 
such as Kent, Cassio, and Horatio, 
Shakespeare created no ideal male 
figure. There are those who will sug- 
gest Henry V., as the perfect man and 
blameless knight. But have they for- 
gotten how Prince Henry treated his 


old friend Falstaff? He was a King, 
he was turning over a new leaf, 
which all may be true, but that does 
not prevent a Prince at this moment 
of his career from behaving in 
anything but a princely manner. 
There was a caddish streak in him, 
though he suppressed it very carefully 
when he came to the throne. 

Shakespeare’s high-bred young men 
are distinctly of the fashionable brand, 
the kind that to-day builds steam yachts 
and fractures its skull in automobile 
races. There has always been that sort 
of young man. In ancient Israel David 
sarcastically alluded to them as “ grin- 
ning like dogs and running about the 
city.” Shakespeare’s were just of this 
order. The main end of their existence 
is enjoyment. They are material, sel- 
fish, and occasionally sordid. Bassanio, 
who is one of the best of them, is an 
impoverished fortune-hunter and thinks 
no shame of it. He is courteous, good- 
looking, smooth-tongued, not gay like 
Mercutio, a serious sort of young man 
who is after a rich girl and does not 
want to make any mistakes. He is well- 
born and knows that that is one of his 
most valuable assets. ‘ All the wealth 
I had ran in my veins—I was a gentle- 
man,” he tells Antonio when they are 
talking it over. 

Some of these dashing sparks are out- 
and-out cads. Claudio in his treatment 
of Hero is beyond words despicable. 
Bertram in “ All’s Well ” is evidently a 
typical proud noble of his time. His 
position, to be sure, is trying. What 
the true gentleman should do when an 
unloved lady is attempting by high- 
handed measures, backed by a pull with 
royalty, to marry him against his will 
is too knotty a point for a mere lay- 
woman to decide. But Bertram, though 
his case be desperate, loses our sym- 
pathy by his savage rejection of 
Helena’s overtures. He is nobly born, 
he is highly bred; “ tricks he hath in 
him which gentlemen have,” is the way 
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Parolles sums up the various diver- 
gences of his conduct from a straight 
and narrow standard. 

In Stevenson’s opinion Hamlet is the 
Bard’s most “ Compleat Gentleman.” 
But Stevenson finds it hard to forgive 
the scene with Gertrude. Hamlet here 
forgot himself, lapsed from his stand- 
ard, inborn and acquired. The gentle 
Scot is hard on the distracted prince. 
Stevenson, whose own soul was of the 
most delicately strung and finely fibered 
quality, Ict his chivalry run away with 
his judgment. Surely a son—a man 
grown—may blame a mother who has 
so desperately demeancd herself? And 
though Hamlet’s language was rough 
—it was a day of rough speaking and 
calling spades infernal shovels—yct the 
provocation was bitter. We know, of 
course, that the true gentleman never 
forgets himself, that even in his cups he 
may be relied upon to comport himself 
in a way that will redound to his credit, 
but he must also be permitted to be a 
human being. Otherwise it would be 
true, what some one has said about a 
well-trained dog’s being the most 
gentlemanly thing in existence. 

Such an occasional lapse from ideal 
behavior, though it may lower the 
gentleman’s tone, does not bar him out 
from the sheep and place him forever 
among the goats. Stevenson, while de- 
ploring Hamlet’s unseemly attack, 
sighs and Icts it pass, as he does Eugene 
Wrayburn’s scene with the Jew, and as 
he must do with certain moments in 
Shelley’s career. Shelley was as un- 
questionably a gentleman as Keats was 
unquestionably not one, and yet Shelley 
did things that Keats could never have 
done. Had the latter married Fanny 
Brawne we feel quite sure he could have 
made her a good, adoring bourgcois 
husband and lived happy ever after. 
What the high bred Shelley did was to 
run away from his wife with another 
girl, That was bad enough, but like 
Bertram “ tricks he had in him which 
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gentlemen have.” Where he threw back 
to some ancestral blackguard was on 
the occasion when travelling happily 
about Switzerland with Mary, he wrote 
to Harriet and invited her to join them. 

The great outburst of romantic 
literature in the middle of the last cen- 
tury called forth a variety of gentle- 
men. Nature’s nobleman began to 
have his innings. Victor Hugo created 
that figure of fantastic sacrifice and 
sorrow, Jean Valjean, Balzac revealed 
to an incredulous world the unselfish 
sweetness of Cousin Pons, the noble 
simplicity of Joseph Bridcau. Authors 
were beginning to insist that a man 
might be a gentleman and yet not know 
what kind of necktie was worn and be 
ignorant of the solemn rites performed 
with the finger bowl. But some still 
clung to the good old traditional Tory 
type, cut him out from the herd and 
rounded him up in the corral with all 
the other well-bred people who had 
grandparents and spoke grammatically 
by nature. 

The Fine Gentleman was still very 
much to the fore, albeit he had deterio- 
rated a trifle since the days when he 
succored distressed damsels and wore 
ruffles and a sword. Bulwer gave “ Pel- 
ham ” the sub-title of “ The Adventures 
of a Gentleman,” then drew the picture 
of a gilded youth so airily and inso- 
lently obnoxious that W. D. Howells 
suggests it should have been called 
“The Adventures of a Blackguard.” 
The Byron spell was still strong on the 
public. The admiration evoked by that 
stormy being was yet so extravagant 
that nobody was particularly surprised 
when the second husband of the 
Countess Guiccioli proudly introduced 
her as, 

“ Ma femme, autrefois la maitresse 
de Lord Byron.” 

Even such strong original spirits as 
Victor Hugo and the elder Dumas had 
been attacked by the Byron microbe, 
and for a while they worked hard paint- 
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ing pictures of gentlemen who walked 
apart with tragic secrets, and had dark 
souls, and clammy brows. Didier, 
Marion de L’Orme’s lover, was one of 
these, and so, in a less gloomy way, was 
Ruy Blas. Dumas, with his impetuous 
Southern temperament, outdid even his 
master. Byron himself never created 
any one quite as morbidly darkling as 
Anthony, who finally ends his career 
by killing his lady love. Yet in their 
day they were considered very bewitch- 
ing gentlemen, and ladies—especially 
married ones—loved them as they have 
better men and worse. 

Of the English groups of romancers, 
Thackeray had the art of making his 
men gentlemen, just as he had the art 
of giving people appropriate and re- 
markable names: There was no effort 
about it. They naturally grew in that 
form, not always agreeable or lovable, 
but the real thing nevertheless. Howells 
frankly admits that he finds Henry Es- 
mond insufferable, and doubtless there 
is a great deal of the prig about that 
worthy soul. But they all bear the 
genuine stamp, from Major Pendennis, 
a sort of frayed old relic of the Chester- 
fieldian school, to Colonel Newcome, who 
stands almost alone as_ the finest 
example of a gentleman in modern fic- 
tion. 

On the question of Dickens’s ability 
in this line controversies have arisen and 
raged. Stevenson roused some indigna- 
tion when he said that Dickens had tried 
for ycars to accomplish the feat which 
Thackeray did without an effort, and 
finally succeeded in only three cases. 
David Copperfield might crawl into 
their society on his hands and knees, but 
the only three genuine gentlemen in 
Dickens’s works were Eugene Wray- 
burn, Sidney Carton, and Twemlow. 
Wrayburn, who is often insolent, some- 
times insulting, has about him that 
subtle cachet of the great world, which 
clings to the man of birth and breeding. 
He is surrounded by the aura which 
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hovers about the fellow-creature for 
whom the vulgar herd has invented the 
word “swell.” Carton is a drunkard 
with a soul above his vices and his 
miseries. The distinction of spirit 
which still lives in the fallen man, and 
makes it possible for him to sce and 
understand the loftiest aspiration, the 
purest purpose, lifts him to a higher 
level than any of the worthy bourgeois 
young men Dickens so_plentifully 
created. Who ever was deeply inter- 
ested in Pip, or Martin Chuzzlewit, or 
Arthur Clennam, or John Rokesmith? 
They are respectable and well-meaning, 
and as heartily middle-class as the 
clerks that Jerome K. Jerome writes 
about so amusingly. 

It might have been supposed that in * 
the books of women, the gentleman 
would have stood forth. Women have a 
way of talking about “a perfect gentle- 
man,” of continually measuring their 
male friends by some mysterious stand- 
ard of which they have a sort of secret 
masonic understanding. It is so im- 
portant to them that the men with 
whom their lives come in touch should 
be all that the word implies. The cad 
may be left to hustle his way along un- 
molested among men, but among 
women, he immediately becomes a mark 
to be avoided, his faults start out upon 
him for the passing woman to observe 
and to expatiate upon to the next mem- 
ber of her sex she mects. 

Yet the authoress has given us few 
gentlemen. Pause and consider—has 
she given us any? 

One can hardly call Rochester a 
gentleman. And Rochester—as a 
lady’s charmer—has outlived two gene- 
rations of fashions in heroes and still 
holds a foremost place. He was tyran- 
nical, he was brutal, and he was badly 
bred, yet not only Jane Eyre loved him, 
but a long procession of subsequent 
maidens have followed her example, 
from the early Victorian girl with the 
sandalled slippers and the drooping 
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curls, to the tailor-made American in 
the shirt-waist and the men’s shoes. The 
only way one can account for his power 
over the softer sex is that it is a throw- 
back to the days when man went forth 
to woo with a club and brought home 
his bride in a swoon on his saddle- 
bow. 

Is George Eliot’s one truly virile 
hero, Lydgate, a gentleman as well as 
aman? He is certainly the nearest ap- 
proach to it that that gifted woman 
created. Adam Bede, on the other 
hand, was an idcal specimen of the 
Nature’s nobleman type. One is fain 
to say of him as Matthew Arnold said 
of Abraham Lincoln, that he “ lacked 
distinction.” He does net fit into the 
scenes where polished society disports 
itself. He was a man of great heart 
and strong soul, yet he had not “ the 
usages of society,” and so we feel that 
competent judges would not have per- 
mitted him to enter the enclosure of the 
elect. We do not conceive him easily 


conversing with Beauty at a dinner, or 
holding his own in the smoking-room 
among prime ministers and millionaires. 
If he had strayed into some patrician 
revel in his tweed suit and checked shirt 
like Gambetta at Madame Adam’s, we 
feel sure he would not have carried him- 
self with the proud aplomb of that 
high-mettled Southron. 

Of the other women novelists, one 
might take their ideal heroes and make 
a sort of a composite of the Lady’s 
Perfect Gentleman. You might have 
the drooping blonde mustache of 
Ouida’s guardsman on the haughty 
curling lip of Sir Richard Calmady, the 
strenuous, controversial spirit of Robert 
Elsmere animating the amiable in- 
dolence of Augustin St. Clair, the per- 
fections of Lord Fauntleroy, grown to 
manhood grafted on the morose savage- 
ness of Heathcliff. What an interest- 
ing combination it would be! An even 
greater “patchwork of unrelated 
parts ” than de Cesnola’s Venus. 


Presence 


BY ZONA GALE 


WANDERED where the wonder of the sky 


Was full upon me. 


Radiantly the east 


Was signing that the summer night had ceased 
Upon the dawn. Then came a stranger by 
Immerséd in the magic as was I. 

We stood together at the Sorcerer’s feast 
Saying poor words; and as the day increased 
We parted with a hand-clasp almost shy. 


Something was there—some good thing silently 
Drawn into life by all the sun and green 

And violet and dove of dawn. O, wise 

For one sweet flash of time we stood to see 
High heaven, and destiny, and the Unseen 

Lie dreaming in each other’s frightened eyes! 


The Japanese Conception 
of Poetry 


BY SADAKICHI HARTMANN | 


T a time when everything in 

Western literature tends toward 

brevity of expression, it may be 
interesting to examine a literature 
which, in its poetry at least, has al- 
ways adhered to the principles of con- 
centration. 

Japanese poetry claims this distinc- 
tion. It is absolutely confined to lyr- 
ical effusions of the utmost brevity. 
The Japanese poem is generally limited 
to three, four or five lines, and seldom 
exceeds a few dozen. One would look 
in vain for a poem of the length of 
Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis.” Japanese 
literature has never invaded the epic 
fied, and knows no metrical form 
which even remotely resembles an ode, 
a ballad, or a long poetic narrative like 
“The Ancient Mariner.” Also minor 
metrical arrangements like the rondel, 
triolet, villanelle, etc., are absent. 

Of what, then, does Japanese poetry 
consist? If one discusses its apparent 
lack of scope and resources with a Jap- 
anese, he is sure to point to the “ Man- 
yéshiu Kogi” (Collection of Myriad 
Leaves). True enough, its bulkiness is 
almost alarming, as it extends to 122 
volumes. But it proves to be only an 
anthology of short poems, each com- 
plete, bearing no relation to other 
stanzas, except in the choice of sub- 


ject ; the work being divided into poems 
of Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter; 
poems of Parting, Love, Sorrow, etc. 
Collections of this kind, admirably 
printed and supplied with numerous in- 
dexes and elaborate commentaries, are 
published, at intervals, under the au- 
spices of the government. They repre- 
sent the classical poctry of Japan. The 
metrical forms most often encountered 
are those of the tanka and haikai. 

The tanka is a rhythmical construc- 
tion of five lines of 5, 7, 5, 7 and 7 
syllables. To write a poem within the 
compass of thirty-one syllables or a 
dozen words, as the Japanese language 
is even more polysyllabic than those of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, would seem to us 
a most difficult task. But the Japanese 
do not enjoy in vain the reputation of 
being dainty in all their esthetic ac- 
complishments, and the same exquisite 
workmanship displayed in their net- 
sukes and hammered bronzes can be 
found in the tanka. It is astonishing 
what a wealth of word pictures, what 
elegant phrasing and rhythmical shad- 
ing, what subtle sentiments and 
thoughts can be compressed into these 
lyrical epigrams. 

The following—a tanka that has 
won its way to the hearts of every one 
—may be taken as characteristic of the 
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vague and dreamy, and yet so sugges- 
tive style of Japanese poetry : 


Moonshine! There is none: 
Springtime! Where are its flowers! 
Spring seems to be gone: 

All life is estranged, my love 

Alone has remained unchanged. 


The poem explains itself. The poet- 
ess returning to the place where her 
lover has met her the previous spring, 
finds it sadly changed. As in former 
days the moon and the flowers greet her 
eyes, but in a feeling of despair she 
denies even their existence and plunges 
into melancholy musings at the sight 
of the familiar scenes. 

The translation is as nearly as pos- 
sible literal, endeavoring at the same 
time to imitate some rhythmical pecu- 
liarities. Also the original has the 
reiteration of “ shine” and “ time,” re- 
peats the word spring in the third line, 
and has the same ending for the second 
and third line. Any attempt, however, 
to convey the euphony and _ the 
rhythmic beauty of a Japanese poem 
into a foreign tongue, is futile. The 
language, having no affinity to the 
Aryan family nor to any other Asiatic 


tongue, but standing by itself, despite . 


certain Chinese influences, does not 
adapt itself to translation. Its sylla- 
bary has neither diphthongs, combina- 
tion of consonants, nor final consonants ; 
but consists exclusively of single vowels, 
or consonants followed by a vowel. 
These peculiarities not only lend the 
language a peculiar sound, full of 
unexpected modulations— minor scales, 
blurred and rapid like some Eastern 
music, made for the soul of a different 
humanity—but deprive its metrical 
forms of rhyme as well as measure. As 
there are only five vowels, and every 
word ends in a vowel, it can be readily 
understood that the poet would have 
merely five rhymes at his command. 
Consequently rhyming in our Western 


sense is unknown. It occurs only ac- 
cidentally, as for the sake of rhythm 
at the endings and the metrical breaks 
of verses. The absence of measure is 
largely due to the peculiar careless 
manner in which the Japanese accentu- 
ate their words. They talk rapidly, 
and slur over the transition from one 
word to another. 

The regular succession of accented 
and unaccented syllables exists in their 
language as well as ours, but in speech 
almost disappears. The two syllabled 
words generally have the accent on the 
final, the three, four and five syllabled 
ones on the second, and all imperative 
forms and present participles on the 
last syllable. This would afford ample 
opportunity for a skilful combination 
of trochaic and dactyllic measures, but 
the Japanese poets have never indulged 
in such metrical devices. ‘The short- 
ness of their lines rendered the intro- 
duction of poetical feet unprofitable. 

They apply a certain parallelism be- 
tween nouns and verbs of two successive 
lines, as, for instance: 


Met the gods in high assembly, 
Met the gods and held high counsels, 


a device familiar to us from the Psalms, 
and from parallel lines in Thomas 
Hood, Longfellow, Poe and other poets. 
But the Japanese gains little by this 
occasional ornament, the equal length 
of all syllables prevents any startling 
sound-recurrence. The only ambition 
of the tanka writers is to make every 
poem a rhythmic whole, an expression 
of fresh and unconscious modulation. 
The subject itself—hbe it a wall of 
rippling wistaria or the undulations of 
a tree trunk—has to suggest the 
rhythm most suitable for the inter- 
pretation. And as the open vowel 
sounds permit an endless variety of 
modulation, and as there are no met- 
rical rules, it is really nothing but a 
primitive applieation of the vers libre. 
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The mechanism is really of primitive 
naturalness. And yet in a way noth- 
ing more perfect and complete than 
these little poems can be imagined. 
The alternation of lincs of five and 
seven syllables, the improvisation of a 
rhythm, and the exclusive application 
of the so-called classic style, which pro- 
hibits words of Chinese derivation and 
all colloquial expressions, are obeyed 
scrupulously. There has never existed 
a word-arrangement which, despite its 
apparent looseness, has remained so 
firm in construction and so decided in 
purpose through centuries of use. 

The themes considered suitable for 
interpretation are dictated by tradi- 
tion. They are limited entirely to 
“lyrical” emotions. Opening the 
“ Book of Myriad Leaves ” we undergo 
the experience Lowell had as he became 
acquainted with Raynouard's Proven- 
gal anthology: ‘“‘ We are deafened and 
confused by a hundred minstrels sing- 
ing the same song at once.” The 
classic poets of Japan deliberately re- 
frain from didacticism and _ satire. 
Even the glorification of war, which 
plays such a conspicuous part in their 
dramas and novels, seems to contain 
no poetical element for them. There 
are no angers, despairs, enthusiasms, 
hatreds, violent emotions of any sort, 
in their stanzas. They are no banner- 
bearers of revolt or reform. Their 
muse is one of calm. It deals only with 
personal and momentary moods, ex- 
pressed in mellifluent metaphors and 
crystalline imagery, in a language, 
vital and dignified, incapable of con- 
veying the intricacies of spcculative 
thought or a direct enunciation of 
ideas, but exactly fashioned to suggest 
a picture and a vague emotion. They 
have amatory verses, which faintly re- 
semble Herrick, poems of sadness and 
longing, not unlike Heine minus his 
irony, fervent praises of women and 
wine of which even an Anacreon would 
not be ashamed, and lamentations over 
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the uncertainties of life which sound 
like a faint echo of Omar Khayyam’s 
rose-scented quatrains. 

The leading characteristic of the 
Japanese poet seems to be his fertile 
fancy for pictorial minuteness. Na- 
ture is always the leading motif. All 
his metaphors are drawn from the ex- 
ternal beauties of nature. The moon 
is a bark oaring its way to the grove 
of the stars; sporting butterflies re- 
semble fallen flowers that return to 
their branches; he wishes that the 
white breakers far out on the sea were 
flowers that would drift to his lady 
love; and asks the fir-clad cliffs at the 
seashore how many wet wave-garments 
they have worn. The sight of two old 
fir trees suggests to him a married 
couple growing old together. He 
never tires of depicting the four sea- 
sons in all their aspects. The partiality 
of our Western poets for twilight and 
starlit nights he, however, does not 
share. But these curious omissions 
are exceptions. Nearly everything in 
nature interests him. The hazes and 
“ ice thaws ” which usher in the spring, 
the sound of falling leaves on an au- 
tumn evening, the sough of wind in 
the reeds at the edge of the marshes, 
‘the vision of the snow-covered summits 
of Fuji, or of fir-clad cliffs glimmering 
out to sea, are some of the subjects the 
Japanese poet always likes to dwell 
upon. There is no flower blooming in 
Japan which has not received adequate 
poetic treatment, and one might assert 
that at least one-fourth of all poems 
mention either the cherry flowers, the 
wistaria, the peony, the convolvulus, or 
the vari-colored blossoms of the plum 
tree which exhale their perfume in the 
snow and frost and “make us think 
longingly of the past.” 

Like the Japanese painter, who ex- 
cels in expressing the attitudes and 
motion of fish and fowl, and, above all, 
the sportive grace of little forest crea- 


. tures, like the squirrel, the poct also 
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finds inspiration in the leaping of a 
trout in a mountain stream, the lines 
of wild geese making a dark streak 
across the sky, even in the croaking of 
a frog among lotus leaves, or the chir- 
ruping of insects in the undergrowth. 
His admiration of nature even goes so 
far as to compare one aspect of it with 
another. A Western poet wandering 
through a pine forest at night, and 
suddenly perceiving in the utter dark- 
ness a gleam of silver light, might com- 
pare the moon shining to some fairy 
palace with glittering window panes; in 
short, to some object of his experience 
or imagination; the Japancse poet, on 
the other hand, would compare the 
glimmering light to “a moonlit crag 
of Fusiyama.” 

The Japanese always remains an 
observer. He never becomes one with 
nature. He does not possess the faculty 
of endowing inanimate objects with 
life. To invest clouds and woods with 
human thoughts and desires, as, for in- 
stance, Shelley has done, secms bald 
and meaningless to him, and such a 
sentence as “ Aurora, veiling herself 
in clouds, like a blushing girl” he 
would consider in very bad taste. He 
looks at the world with the eyes of an 
ideal realist, or rather of an impres- 
sionist. Life passes, like the dissolving 
views of a magic lantern, showing one 
beautiful landscape after the other, 
each one containing sufficient material 
for an exquisite vignette. 

For centuries the tanka which, ac- 
cording to Japanese belief was already 
in use in prehistoric times, reigned su- 
preme. It had caught the car of the 
public, and apparently satisfied all lyr- 
ical aspirations. No innovation was 
attempted. At last in the sixteenth 
century a serious rival, in shape of a 
still shorter poem, the haikai, made its 
appearance. If the term lyrical epi- 


gram is appropriate for the brevity — 


and metrical limitations of the tanka, 
the haikai should be called a “ lyrical 


aphorism.” Its brevity seems artifi- 
cial and exaggerated. Seventeen syl- 
lables—three lines of 5, 7, 5 syllables 
—are all the resources a writer has to 
produce a word-picture. It is a mode 
of expression which necessarily had to 
deteriorate into mere exclamations, and 
there are actually poems of this kind 
which consist merely of four or five 
words. Moreover, a certain compound 
adjective, the “ pillow-word,” is used, a 
survival from the archaic stages of the 
language. The mountains are “ mist- 
enshrouded ” or “ dotted with monas- 
teries,” the fall moon “ soul-content- 
ing,” the cherry blossoms “ drenched 
with spring rain,” ete. And as these 
epithets convey to the native reader a 
deeper meaning than mects our ear, and 
as these words are invariably five 
syllables long, they form a most valu- 
able vehicle for concise expression. 

The haikai, however, differs from the 
tanka in more than the number of lines. 
It is Jess choice in diction, and deals 
at times with humorous and frivolous 
subjects, which the older kind of poetry 
refuses to meddle with. But it enriched 
the vocabulary by the adoption of large 
numbers of Chinese words, and acquired 
a clearness and directness unattainable 
with the more cumbrous expressions of 
the classic style. 

A typical haikai is the following one: 


A cloud of (cherry) flowers! 
Is it Uyeno’s bell 
Or Asakusa’s? 


To the Japanese student these lines 
convey a perfect picture. The famous 
temples of Uyeno and of Asakusa in 
the vicinity of Yeddo are surrounded 
by a belt of ‘cherry trees, whose blos- 
soms form a perfect wall in spring, 
shutting them entirely out of view. 
And the passer-by does not know 
whether the bell of Uyeno or Asakusa 
is ringing. Suggestiveness like this 
can hardly be excelled. Nothing but 
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the most essential is expressed. It is 
very much like the Japanese water- 
colorist, who expresses by one dash of 
his brush a swallow in full flight, or 
suggests, by an angle of lines with a 
half circle behind, the autumn moon 
rising among the hills. To our West- 
ern mind this impressionism which 
seems more remarkable for what it does 
not represent than what it does, is 
often obscurely allusive. It transcends 
our comprehension. We want passages 
of pathos that draw tears, sublime 
utterances that overawe our soul, and 
humorous conceits that draw laughter. 
We want a finished picture—not a 
vision without shadows and perspective 
—a true poetic expression, quite inde- 
pendent of the verbal melody, perfectly 
expressed in regard to style and form. 

The Japanese reader agrees with us 
that emotion is the true basis of all 
poetic expression, but he wants merely 
a suggestion to convey to the sketchy 
outlines of the poct’s conception his 
own poetic imagination, and the emo- 
tions that are stirred within his own 
breast. 

How much confidence the Japanese 
poet has in his readers is astonishing. 
Frequently he does not even find it neces- 
sary to attach a sentiment to his word- 
pictures. He simply depicts a crow sit- 
ting on a withered branch, and leaves 
it to the reader to add the poctic 
thought. If he wants to dwell upon 
the fugitiveness of all earthly things 
he simply says, “ A joint of bamboo is 
floating down the river ”; if he wants 
to compare the sorrows of mankind 
with fading autumn leaves that cover 
the ground, he exclaims, “ There are 
far more of you than ever I saw grow- 
ing on the trees!’? And the melancholy 
despair of two lovers, whose passion has 
subsided, he expresses by a single image. 
When the lovers’ passion was at its 
height, they swore that they would love 
each other as long as the smoke should 
rise from Mount Fuji. The poet, how- 
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ever, deems it unnecessary to make this 
explanation, he finds it amply sufficient 
to express this complex emotion, to 
which Swinburne has devoted hundreds 
of lines in his “ Félise,” by one short, 
sharply-defined sentence, “ The smoke 
no longer rises from Mount Fuji.” 

The symbolism of Japancse poetry 
is unique. It has nothing in common 
with our Western emblematic signs and 
forms. It is rather a spiritual idea, a 
subtile speculation, a unison of the ex- 
ternal beauties of nature and the sub- 
tleties of the human soul, which has 
its origin in tradition and a continual 
association with flowers, with animals, 
trees, and mountains and the ever- 
changing elements. Every glimpse of 
nature is endowed with a symbol, a 
hidden meaning to all who know the 
magic pass-word. In this graphic sym- 
holism exists for the initiated the great- 
est charm of Japanese poetry. 

It may be interesting to investigate 
how this singular terseness, this love 
for reduction, condensation and frag- 
mentary beauty came into Japanese 
literature. 

The writing of poetry is no profes- 
sion in Japan. The poets were mostly 
courtiers or ladies of the leisure classes, 
who took up verse-making as a pas- 
time. Nearly every well-bred person 
can improvise a tanka. The mother 
of the writer, like most Japanese young 
ladies, whose education consists largely 
of writing, music, and the study of the 
various anthologies, could paint fairly 
well and indite an original stanza upon 
occasion. 

Much of the poetry was the outcome 
of poctical tournaments, at which 
themes were proposed by judges; 
and each phrase and word was ex- 
amined with the minutest care before 
the verdict was pronounced. And as 
hundreds of poets and poetesses took 
part in these competitions, of which 
two were annually held at the imperial 
court, it can be imagined that short 
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poems were in favor. They did not 
take poetry so seriously as we do; to 
them it was merely a substitute for a 
cup of thick sake or for the few whiffs 
of which a Japanese smoke consists. 
They looked at literature as a sport, 
and diverted themselves by stringing a 
few “silver phrases” together—a game 
jike any other. True enough, they were 
experts in the game, their rhythmic 
caprices were always perfect in form, 
but they refrained from unnecessary 
technical difficulties, and left the choice 
of more important subjects to the nov- 
elist and dramatist. They merely 
wished to lend expression to a passing 
fancy, and they found the tanka a 
most suitable form. The subtlety of 
sentiment is largely due to feminine 
participation. A large part of Jap- 
anese poetry was written by women, 
and their life among a few gems of 
bric-a-brac, among flowers arranged 
according to certain canons of beauty, 
and their miniature gardens, which de- 
manded infinite care, all tended toward 
a miniature art. 

Writing for leisure and guided by 
an exquisite taste, they never published 
their effusions—volumes of poetry by 
an individual writer are almost un- 
known—they wisely left the respon- 
sibility of selection and the cares of 
publication to the government, which 
took a pride in issuing anthologies. 
The poct was apparently of the opin- 
ion that the “less literary baggage he 
took with him the more certain he was 
of travelling safely down the roads of 
fame.” If a writer was represented by 
more than thirty stanzas he was con- 
sidered a writer “ whose fragrant name 
was known to all the world.” 

Three other metrical forms have still 
to be investigated. They are the na- 
ga-uta, the “long” poem, the hanka, 
a sort of envoi attached to other poems, 
and the kioka, the comic verse. 

The na-ga-utas are very scarce. The 
* Kokinshiu,” an anthology of over 


eleven hundred ancient and modern 
poems, contains only five specimens. 
Metrically they are really nothing but 
several tanka strung together with a 
regular alternation of five and seven- 
syllabled phrases. Foreign readers will 
not find much to interest them in these 
short narratives. Even the reader who 
has a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage requires a special study of 
mythology and Japanese society to 
understand and appreciate them. A 
peculiarity of the long poems is the 
application of the “ pivot-word,” 
which is strictly prohibited to the 
tanka and haikai writers. It is a word 
which has two meanings, and which is 
used in a way that it makes sense with 
the preceding as well as with the fol- 
lowing sentence. It is a most extrava- 
gant form of verbal embellishment. One 
may smile at a conceit like the fol- 
lowing: 


night 
“ The knight } rose from the couch at 
daw 
Don } ned his armor and sallied 
forth,” 


but if continued through an entire 
poem it becomes unbearable. It is also 
one of the reasons why Japanese poetry 
has never found an Edward FitzGer- 
ald. A poem interspersed with pivot- 
words is simply untranslatable. 

The hanka is a short poem of thirty- 
one syllables in four lines. It is never 
used as an independent poem, but in- 
variably as a feature of the long poem. 
Unlike the envoi, it is not addressed to 
any art patron, high dignitary or 
symbolical personage, but is in most 
cases simply an echo of the principal 
idea of the poem or a commentary on 
the leading event or character. 

The kioka is a variety of the tanka. 
Its principal object is to make people 
laugh, and absolute liberties in regard 
to language and choice of subjects are 
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taken. The language, although irre- 
sistibly funny to the native, is often 
extremely improper. Ordinary poems 
and acrostics, pillow-words and pivot- 
words, and other contortions of speech 
are used with an exasperating lavish- 
ness. 

The introduction of Western ideas 
has also changed Japanese poetry to 
some extent. The study of Western 
literature was introduced, and Shake- 
gpeare, Gray, Campbell, Longfellow 
and other poets have been translated in 
parts. A more important considera- 
tion still is the stimulus which the lan- 
guage itself derived from a more 
thorough assimilation of its Chinese 
elements, a movement which began as 
far back as the sixteenth century. The 
revolt was against classicisms of native 
origin, which had become largely unin- 
telligible to the public, and the return 
to the purity of the Chinese classics, 
which reveal a larger vocabulary, a 
simpler grammatical system and a 
greater wealth of phonetic resources. 
Chinese words now far outnumber those 
of native origin. 

A new school of poetry, which took 
up European and American writers as 
models sprang up in the eighties. 
They still write na-ga-utas, but divide 
them like our ballads into stanzas of 
equal length. They retain the old 
principle of lines of five and seven syl- 


lables, but begin with the seven-syllable 
phrase. Finding the classical language 
unequal to the expression of new ideas, 
they make free use of the colloquial, 
which hitherto had been only used in 
the kioka. Toyoma, the chief origina- 
tor of the movement, has published a 
poem on the great earthquake of 1855. 
It is narrated in a grand style, with a 
fulness of detail hitherto unknown in 
Japan. The only fault is that it lacks 
local color; it is genuine poetry, but 
poetry in the Western sense which 
might just as well have a Campbell or 
Freiligrath as author. The majority 
of poems of this school have the same 
defect. They have, however, attracted 
much attention, and given rise to a 
lively controversy between the adher- 
ents of the old and new styles. Al- 
though the tanka and the haikai are 
still the most favored and character- 
istic forms, it cannot be denied that the 
movement has endowed Japanese po- 
etry with new and rich resources. If, 
without abandoning the modern stand- 
point it will still be able to adhere to its 
classic principles, to the truthfulness of 
its similes and metaphors, to its love of 
nature and free and spontaneous ex- 
pression of emotion, the all-pervading 
suggestiveness of Japanese art will 
speak to us with renewed vigor and 
with more eloquence than it hitherto 
has spoken. 


The Self-complacent Manxman 


**¥ OCAL color ” he’s bound to obtaine, 
So he’s hied him to Iceland’s bleak plaine, 
Feeling quite satisfied 
That the world, far and wide, 
Awaits a new book from Hall Caine. 


A Bookseller’s Pipe Dreams 


The Coming Book Store 


BY PERCY DOUGLAS 


HE truly modern and really up- 

to-date book store of this genera- 

tion is one of the best examples 
of the desire to cater to the public 
taste. 

Qur grandfathers read, and were 
compelled nolens volens to use, large 
cumbersome volumes. These suited 
some people but others rebelled. ‘Then 
our fathers thought they had solved the 
problem by printing nice little editions 
on India paper, thus giving them the 
much sought-for small book with large 
print. These volumcs were in some 
ways delightful—small, neat, easily 
carried in the pocket, light to handle, 
and a relief to the eyes; in fact, a vast 
improvement on the productions of the 
early nineteenth century. But looking 
back we can see what crude makeshifts 
they were after all. 

How was the man who wanted an im- 
posing library (which he did not use) 
to make it out of small books? How 
was my lady to harmonize the color of 
her book bindings with each change of 
decorative scheme? Then again, if one 
did not like certain chapters in a book, 
how in the world was one to be rid of 
them? The modern idea of sectional 
volumes, with extra wide margins, and 
movable, reversible covers never scems 
to have dawned upon them. 

With these steps in advance one can 
in this day satisfy every variation in 
taste, every caprice and whim. The 
man who likes small volumes has his 
bookseller cut off the unnecessary mar- 
gins, slip on a flexible leather cover, 
stamp the title on back and side, and 
the book is completed while he waits. 


The man who has the beautiful 
library mostly for exhibition purposes, 
leaves the extra wide margins, has a full 
leather case of his fancy’s color put on, 
elaborate tooling done by machinery, 
his crest stamped in bold relief,—and 
the imposing volume is ready for its 
place on the shelf. 

Should my lady think the shade of 
the binding on the set of Mr. Dooley’s 
complete works does not harmonize with 
the new draperies, then the covers are 
easily detached, appropriate ones sub- 
stituted and—Mr. Dooley’s done. 

But even these improvements, great 
as they are, are insignificant compared 
with the truly modern idea of books 
in sections. In our advanced civiliza- 
tion it is almost too much to expect an 
author to write a whole volume which 
will suit the taste of the purchaser. 
Then why should we be burdened with 
chapters we do not like? Certainly not. 
The enterprising bookseller will cheer- 
fully take out the undesirable sections 
and substitute any others of your choos- 
ing either from the same author or 
some other. By this beautiful device 
one can quickly have volumes assembled 
suitable to be admired at the meetings 
of the Yellow Tea Club, or at the 
Married Men’s Social Growler. In fact 
each book buyer can be his own editor, 
selecting just those chapters that he - 
knows he ought to like, have the 
volumes flashily bound and his name, 
Solomon Porkpacker, Editor, conspicu- 
ously displayed. 

But there, my pipe has gone out. 
Why can’t one dream over a burned- 


out pipe? 


A Day from the Diary of a 1925 
Financial Magnate 


BY MICHAEL WHITE 


AST morning returning from Eu- 

rope. Met by private turbine out of 

sight of land. Signalled steamer 
urgent and came alongside. Lowered 
by sling into turbine. Sea rough, so 
risky feat, but had to chance it as 
absolutely necessary to be in office 
before market opened. Found Mr. 
Quartz, Mr. Gostock, and Mr. Van 
Shimmerhorne, chiefs of my financial, 
public, and domestic bureaus, on board. 
Hurried with Quartz into cabin as no 
time to listen to reports of Gostock and 
Shimmerhorne just then. Quartz afraid 
that unless I bolstered up Grand Trans- 
Continentals, John B. Stag would 
knock bottom out of market before 
11 a.m. Ordered more steam on. Sea 
very rough, under water most of time; 
but determined to land before John 
B.’s special reached New York. 

Quartz feared that unless I lowered 
freight rates on market produce there 
wouldn’t be a potato or a cauliflower 
in New York by evening. Reported 
people considerably agitated over this. 
Remarked to Quartz that I couldn’t 
understand it, as seldom have time to 
eat anything myself. However, or- 
dered more steam on. 

Gostock appeared looking very wet. 
Said he’d been nearly washed over- 
board and thought Shimmerhorne was 
drowned. Told him no time to attend 
to such matters, so better go down into 


engine-room and wring himself out. 
Found afterwards Shimmerhorne only 
sea-sick. No time to be sea-sick mysclf, 
and can’t afford chicfs of staff taken 
that way. Shall be obliged to request 
Shimmerhorne’s resignation if sea-sick 
again. Quartz of opinion—but speed 
too swift to gather opinions. From 
then on difficult work signing name to 
new issue of Grand Trans-Continentals 
with the bulkhead of cabin for table. 
Nevertheless ordered more steam on. 
Engincer reported another hundredth 
of an inch of pressure and we would all 
be blown to— Yuma. Told him in that 
case to sce Mr. Gostock about it, as 
couidn’t afford to give time to matters 
of secondary importance. Thing of 
the moment to head off John B. Stag. 
Came up to wharf running sixty 
miles an hour. Luckily saw crowd 
of reporters before seen by them. 
Changcd clothes with engincer, so man- 
aged to clude reporters. Then with 
Shimmerhorne jumped into rapidobile 
and off uptown. On the way break- 
fasted on some ginger snaps found in 
engincer’s pocket and listened to Shim- 
merhorne’s domestic report. Seemed 
he was anxious about my arrival as 
daughter, Edith, to be marricd at eleven 
o’clock. Matter had entirely passed out 
of mind, but recalled it when Shimmer- 
horne explained I had signed check for 
half a million wedding present. Shim- 


oo 
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merhorne wanted to know if I could 
spare half an hour for ceremony. Half 
an hour too much, so arranged for 
twenty minutes. Quite forgot who 
Edith was to marry, but left that to 
wife. Shimmerhorne then expressed 
hope I could manage to be at wife’s 
fancy dress ball for an hour or so that 
night. Said it would be no trouble to 
me as he had arranged Henry VIII 
costume and everything. A great waste 
of time, but agreed to please family if 
costume brought downtown to put on. 

Arrived at office. Clerks looked sur- 
prised to see me in engineer’s clothes, 
but no time to consider appearances. 
Sent home for another suit and settled 
down to business. 

Quartz shortly reported John B. 
Stag’s special ditched, so twenty-five 
millions ample to buy all Grand Trans- 
Continentals offered. Hardly liked to 
suggest Quartz had a hand in ditching 
J. B.’s special, but nevertheless can 
always depend upon him in an emer- 
gency. Decided to raise his salary 
hundred thousand dollars on account 
of birthday next week. 

Mayor called to know what I in- 
tended to do about produce freights. 
Didn’t want to lower rates and give 
handle to bears, so laid all the blame on 
Stag. Advised Mayor to communicate 
with him, which wouldn’t have been of 
much use as J. B. said to be laid up 
somewhere with broken head. As 
Mayor wanted to discuss matter 
further, offered to give city hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of vegetables 
until things could be straightened out. 
Mayor still inclined to talk, so sug- 
gested he put up another hundred 
thousand dollars for potatoes and cauli- 
flowers himself. Mayor Icft. 

Quartz reported having bought up 
all Grand Trans-Continentals offered, 
and in absence of Stag cornered market. 
Said if Stag could only be kept sick till 
settling day, I can then flick him off the 
earth. Note, Quartz a man of action; 


might do well to make him a Vice 
President of Grand Trans-Continental. 

Shimmerhorne came back to take me 
to church. Had brought a lunch 
basket, so had something to eat on way 
up. Don’t remember, though, whether 
it was a ham sandwich or a piece of 
wedding cake. Arrived at church just 
ahead of bride, who turned out to be 
not daughter Edith at all. Seemed it 
was son Jack going to be married, and 
my presence not absolutely necessary. 
Shimmerhorne explained that his action 
was for best social interests of family. 
Nevertheless reprimanded him and re- 
duced his salary; as couldn’t afford to 
lose twenty minutes’ valuable business 
time over son’s marriage. 

Returned to office to find three editors 
waiting with request that I would write 
about how to make a thousand million 
dollars. Regretted to inform editors 
that I had no time to write anything 
but signature on bonds and checks. 
However, sent for Gostock, who had not 
returned from lunch. Afraid I shall be 
obliged to request Gostock’s resigna- 
tion, as can’t afford chiefs of staff go- 
ing out to lunch. Quartz invaluable in 
that respect, as never eats, sleeps, or 
does anything but attend to business. 
When Gostock appeared made that key- 
note of dictated remarks. Proceeds 
toward statues of Rockefeller, Sage, 
Carnegie, Morgan, and Mrs. Green, for 
new theological seminary. 

Old friend hadn’t met for twenty 
years called, but no time to see him 
personally. Gave message that if he | 
would leave wireless number should be 
glad to talk with him for five minutes 
sometime during night. Very busy all 
afternoon with Quartz arranging con- 
solidation of International Horn and 
Shell interests. Signed checks amount- 
ing to fifty-three million dollars. Ob- 
liged to eat tabloid dinner while attend- 
ing late board meeting of Universal 
Bank. 

Mct Shimmcrhorne by appointment 
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at hotel and changed into Henry VIII 
costume; while Quartz reported offers 
to buy back Grand Trans-Continentals 
at any price. Looked as if I had 
pocketed Stag. 

Went home in hack so as to obtain a 
few minutes’ sleep. Found a big crowd 
there, most of whom I didn’t know. 
Made out wife and daughter after one 
or two mistakes. They seemed quite 
pleased to see me, and introduced me to 
several distinguished foreign guests. 
As couldn’t find much of mutual in- 
terest with them, was glad to recognize 
old man Gamut, President of Western 
Feed Trust. Gamut dressed up in red 
and gold petticoats with yellow silk 
pants. Explained that he was a Chinese 
mandarin, felt mighty uncomfortable 
with a fan instead of pockets, and 
would just then gladly exchange one 
of his packing houses for a cigar. 
Agreed with him that mandarin and 
Henry VIII costumes were unsuitable 
for office work. Managed, however, to 
find a corner where we could smoke and 


talk over combining his interests with 
Eastern Supply and Transportation 
Company. 

Presently message came from Quartz 
that Stag had somehow managed to get 
his broken head riveted and was making 
for Chicago to raise more capital. No 
time to do anything but start after 
Stag. Sent Shimmerhorne to wife ex- 
plaining hasty departure, and phoned 
U. S. Central for special and right of 
way to Chicago. Decided to carry old 
man Gamut along to help out against 
Stag. No time to change clothes 
either of us, so borrowed overcoats to 
cover up queer outfits and off to sta- 
tion. Probably Stag reckoned on get- 
ting half hour’s start by my being 
tangled up that way. Note, mustn’t 
be caught in such clothes again on ac- 
count of any social function. 

Quartz, always on hand, met us at 
station and started right away. Spent 
night discussing financial outlook with 
Gamut and Quartz. 

Quite a busy day. 


Lines 


BY YONE NOGUCHI 


HE sun I worship, 


Not for the light, but for the shadows of the trees he draws: 
O shadows welcome like an angcl’s bower, 

Where I build Summer-day dreams! 

Not for her love, but for the love’s memory, 


The woman I adore: 


Love may die, but not the memory eternally green— 
The well where I drink Spring ecstasy. 


To a bird’s song I listen, 


Not for the voice, but for the silence following after the song: 
O Silence fresh from the bosom of voice !— 
Melody from the Death-Land whither my face does ever turn! 


Over the Book Counter 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


ELL, well, Aunty Bascom, how 

do you do? I’m real glad to 

see you. But don’t tell me 
you’ve come for books! Why, you’ve 
never been in this shop before since I’ve 
been here; and that’s six ycars last Fall. 
I didn’t know you ever read. You 
don’t? 

Why, that’s just what I thought. 

Enough to do in this world without 
reading, eh? 

Yes, so there is, so there is. And 
there’s enough to do in this world with- 
out washing and ironing and scrubbing 
and cooking too. 

And so, there being more things to 
do than time to do ’em in, pick out what 
you like best, and do it; that’s my 
motto. . 

What, you’d rather knit or cook than 
read? Now that’s just what I thought, 
so you might as well say so like a man 
and not pretend that cooking and 
sewing are more important than read- 
ing. 

Now, me, I’d rather read than eat 
any day in the weck, except, maybe, 
Thanksgiving, and some books I would 
then. 

But what do you want, Aunty, any- 
way? 

Oh, your niece is coming to sce you, 
is she? And you want a few new books 
to lay around on the parlor centre- 
table, eh? 

Oh, yes, I sce. Just so she won’t dis- 
cover your illiterary tendencies. Isn’t 
illiterary a nice word? I made it my- 


self. It’s like the portmanteau words 
in ‘* Alice.” 

And speaking of “ Alice,” don’t you 
think your niece would like this new 
edition of “The Hunting of the 
Snark”? It has Peter Newell’s pic- 
tures, you know, and they’re just great. 
I don’t see how a man can combine Art 
and wit as he does. Look at the Baker’s 
Uncle, isn’t he lovely? 

And just look at this one. The little 
boy who asks “ How shall I be a poet? ” 
Isn’t he wonderful? And these four 
old ladies; and this dear baby fishing; 
and the little birds feeding the Justices 
with jam. Oh, I just love these pic- 
tures. 

What is it all about? Oh, good gra- 
cious, Aunty Bascom, if you don’t 
know Lewis Carroll’s stuff, and I sup- 
pose you don’t, I can’t tell it to you all 
at once. Just buy this book and you'll © 
be all right so far, anyway. 

What was I reading when you came 
in? 

Oh, well—that’s different. I don’t 
know as your niece would care for that. 
What sort of a lady is she? 

Rich and fashionable, eh? 

Well—you might take it then; for 
though she wouldn’t really like it, she’d 
pretend she did. That is, if she has 
any pretensions to literary taste, and 
most rich people have. 

Poor things, it’s the nearest they can 
come to literary taste itself—oh, what 
is the book? Well, it’s Henry James’s 
“ The Ambassadors ”—Is it good? Oh, 
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yes, of course it’s good. I haven’t read 
it yet, but I said it was James’s, didn’t 
I? You see, I adore James, but I can’t 
read very much of him at once. He’s 
like a sort of medicine that you take a 
teaspoonful of three times a day, and 
sometimes I feel as if I’d like to take 
him in water. He’s so very undiluted, 
you know. 

Now, don’t look so blank, Aunty 
Bascom, of course you don’t know what 
I’m talking about; but I only mean 
that I’m reading “ The Ambassadors,” 
and that I read only a chapter a day, 
because I enjoy James better so. Now 
I’m reading “ Buster Brown ” the same 
way, and for the same reason—it’s been 
published in a book you know, and I 
do love that boy with his angel eyes, 
but to read the whole book, through at 
one sitting would make me very ill— 

Now, you take “The Ambassadors” 
and “ Buster Brown” home, and you 
advise your lady niece to read a little of 
each every day, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, it doesn’t matter 
which is which, and they’ll last her 
quite a spell and do her a power of 
good. 
Is your niece frivolous? Yes! 

Well, then you’d better take “ In- 
comparable Bellairs.” 

It’s just a Louis Whichever cabinet 
full of Dresden and Ormolu bric-a-brac. 
Dainty, graceful, pretty, flimsy, be- 
witching, debonnaire, fiddle-de-dee,— 
any of those adjectives fit it, and Kitty, 
the heroine, is a crisp little Bisque 
figure. 

Never mind if you don’t understand, 
Aunty; just take it, and take my word 
your niece will like it all right. 

But don’t you want something, you 
can read yourself? 

Oh, yes you do, too. Now here’s 
“ Jewel.” It’s a nice little story about 
a nice little girl. 

Not a real child, you know; she’s a 
sort of a Lord Fauntleroy dressed up 
in Elsie Dinsmore’s clothes, but she’s a 
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good sort, and you'll like the book. Let 
your niece read it aloud to you while 
you knit. Then you’ll both like it. 

Is your niece sentimental? Yes! 

Then perhaps she’ll like “A Jap- 
anese Nightingale.” It’s a long way 
after “ Madame Butterfly,” but it 
strikes a true note of sentiment occa- 
sionally. Listen; this is where the ig- 
norant little Japanese wife runs back 
to her husband. He asks her why she 
returned, and she says: 

“I coon’ help myself. My feet ach- 
ing run bag ad you, my eyes ill to see 
you, my hands gone mad to touch 
you.” 

That rings true, doesn’t it, Aunty? 
Ah, I see by your face you under- 
stand. 

Then here’s “ The Brazen Calf,” by 
J. L. Ford. If your niece is of the 
“ Four Hundred ” she may like this. 
It may amuse her. She may think it 
funny. She may laugh at it. 

I didn’t, but then I don’t go in 
Society. The book is clever and caus- 
tic; but you know one can’t touch pitch 
without getting pitchy. And I think 
Mr. Ford studied vulgarity so closely, 
that he became a little vulgar himself. 
To satirize successfully the foibles of 
society, a man ought to have innate 
kindliness and tolerance. He ought to 
discover the good in bad people as well 
as the bad in good people. 

What’s that, Aunty? Room in the 
world for all sorts? 

Yes, of course there is, but the worst 
sorts insist on having the best rooms, 
and generally get them. And you'll 
take all these books I’ve shown you? 
Thank you, Ill send them up this 
afternoon. Good-by, Aunty Bascom, 
Good-by. 

Well, I do just love customers who 
buy all the books you push toward 
them. It’s a splendid way to reduce the 
surplus stock. But I’m glad I don’t 
have to depend on an aunt for the 
selection of my reading matter! 


Reviews 


The Sappho of Bliss Carman 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


‘As a wan weaver in an attic dim— 
Hopeless yet patient, so he may be fed 
With scanty store of sorrow-seasoned bread— 
Heareth a blithe bird carol over him; 
And sees no longer walls and rafters grim, 
But rural lanes where little feet are led 
Through springing flowers, fields with clover spread, 
Clouds, swan-like, that o’er depths of azure swim,— 
So, when upon our earth-dulled ear new breaks 
Some fragment, Sappho, of thy skyey song, 
A noble wonder in our souls awakes; 
The deathless beautiful draws strangely nigh, 
And we look up, and marvel how so long 
We were content to toil for sordid things that die. 


cated to joy.” Surely it was a 

gift of fortune to receive the 
name Bliss Carman—a name, in its 
melodious utterance, suggestive of song 
and the raptures of song; and, through 
the exercise of faculties as fortunate, 
that name has now become familiar to all 
lovers of literature and art. The day 
has gone by when Mr. Carman’s verse 
required an introduction; for the rem- 
nant who care for poetry (at a time when, 
as Mr. Stedman tells us, the Muse sits 
neglected in the hemicycle of the arts) 
care especially for his, and extend to it 
an appreciative welcome. They realize 


#s Act art,” says Schiller, “is dedi- 


that the higher order of verse is written 
to-day—can be written—by few; and 
that, however careless or indifferent we 
may be regarding it, poetry is a necessity 
of our nature, “its object truth, its office 
to purify the passions.” 

Mr. Carman has written impressive 
prose; but in his recent assertion that 
“prose is toil, while poetry is play,” 
there is an unconscious acknowledgment 
of the fact that he himself is first of all 
a poet—a poet by the grace of God. 

Amidst the encroachments, the turmoil 
and dissonance of our contemporary life, 
our struggle for preferment and power, 
—he has worshipped at an altar not 
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made with hands, and has kept the flame 
within him burning pure and high. He 
has sought for beauty everywhere, and 
in all things he has found it. It has 
entered the innermost sanctuary of his 
spirit, growing into the fibre of the mind, 
and lending its atmosphere and quality 
to all that he creates. 

Sainte-Beuve tells us that “there ex- 
ists in the greater number of men a poet 
who dies young, and is survived by the 
man ”; and, while lamenting the truth of 
this, we are proportionately grateful for 
the ideality and imagination that do not 
fail, for the vision that remains un- 
clouded, and the wings that do not tire. 

Of the Lesbian Sappho it is here not 
necessary to speak. All that may be 
known concerning her has been set forth 
by Mr. Roberts in his admirable intro- 
duction to Mr. Carman’s work. It im- 
presses one, however, as a curiously felici- 
tous chance that, more than two thousand 
years after Sappho’s death, it should 
have occurred to a poet possessed of the 
adequate genius and scholarship to re- 
habilitate her Muse, and, from slightest 
fragments, to reconstruct her lost— yet 
unrelinquished song. 


To quote from Mr. Roberts: “It was — 


perhaps the most perilous and the most 
alluring venture in the whole field of 
poetry. ... The technique” (of her 
verse) “was exact, complex, extremely 
elaborate, minutely regulated; yet the 
essential fires of sincerity, spontaneity, 
imagination, and passion were flaming 
with undiminished heat behind the fixed 
forms and restricted measures.” From 
such sentences an idea may be gathered 
as to the difficulties of Mr. Carman’s 
undertaking; but his were no ordinary 
qualifications, and hazardous as was the 
attempt, he has achieved a success, creat- 
ing lyrics of so sustained a loveliness and 
perfection that she whom men have called 
“The Tenth Muse” need not have 
blushed to claim them as her own. 

It is difficult to speak with modera- 
tion of what is eloquent to the heart, but 
surely these unrhymed lyrics with their 
enthralling cadence have the distinction 
and beauty which Arnold declared to be 
“the great sources of the interesting.” 

If one has sometimes felt a touch of 


coldness in Mr. Carman’s work, there is 
no coldness here. Beneath the fine re- 
serve—the measure and restraint which 
are characteristic—there throbs the pulse 
of life; and these Sapphics, Greek in 
their simplicity, utter the lyric cry—the 
cry of her who sang the yAvximypos—the 
bitterness of things too sweet. They 
are the utterances of the impassioned 
heart—the sorrowing, rejoicing, de- 
feated, and triumphant human heart; 
and after all that has been said and writ- 
ten upon the subject, the conviction still 
abides that 


“The test of the poet is knowledge of 
love, 
For Eros is older than Saturn or Jove.” 


SaprnHo: Ong Hunprep Lyrics. By 
Bliss Carman. L. C. Page § Com- 
pany, Boston. $6.00, net. 


Variep Tyres. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead § Co., New York. $1.20, 
net. 


By Epwarp Crark MarsH 


REMENDOUS energy, mental and 

physical, a large faculty for admir- 

ation, and an imaginative genius for 
holding the concrete fact always before 
the principle—these are the qualities that 
make Mr. Chesterton the most powerful 
English critic of a decade. His newest 
book is not so significant as his Life of 
Browning, but it is more Chestertonian. 
Each of his very pronounced qualities is 
illustrated on every page. The mere 
physical energy it represents is wonder- 
ful. These brief essays, reprinted from 
The Daily News and The Speaker, mean 
a vast amount of reading and so many 
columns of “copy” every week. Their 
mental range is appalling. Mr. Chester- 
ton leaps blithely from St. Francis to 
Rostand, from Maeterlinck back to Al- 
fred the Great. Such versatility inspires 
a certain uneasiness in the reader; most 
men would be content to know one thing 
as thoroughly as Mr. Chesterton appears 
to know nearly everything. You feel 
sure that such a man must make mistakes 
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innumerable; and with your senses on 
the alert to penetrate the obfuscating 
cloud of his paradoxes, you discover 
plenty of opinions to combat good- 
naturedly. Therein Mr. Chesterton has 
justified his mission; he has made you sit 
up and take notice. His concern is not 
half so much to enforce an argument as 
to make his readers think and see for 
themselves. 

But combat him as hard as you will, 
you cannot lose your temper, for he never 
loses his. Therein is one great source of 
Mr. Chesterton’s: influence. Your bril- 
liant critic is oftener than not a man who 
is troubled with a disordered liver or 
stomach. Mr. Chesterton’s digestion ap- 
pears to be excellent. He is unashamed 
of his enthusiasms, a healthy, catholic 
hero-worshipper, and he loves superla- 
tives. “ Jane Eyre is perhaps the truest 
book ever written.” ‘St. Francis was, 
perhaps, the happiest of the sons of 
men.” “Charles II, one of the idlest 
men of one of the idlest epochs.” 
“Prince Florizel is almost our favorite 
character in fiction.” ‘ Scott had more 
than any other man that ever lived a 
sense of the romantic.” “The Kaiser 


has more than any other man the sense 


of the poetry of the ancient things.” 
These are characteristic utterances, and 
their value lies not in their originality or 
profundity, but in their sincere enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Chesterton observes somewhere 
that anyone can find fault; it is the crit- 
ic’s business to discriminate and appraise 
the multitudinous kinds of excellence. 
‘In another respect he is also a model 
for all critics. He has the true artist’s 
ability to keep his eye on the object. His 
sketches of Savonarola, Pope and Ruskin 
are not disquisitions on medieval ethics, 
18th-century rationalism and modern 
esthetics, but surveys of the actual 
achievements of Savonarola, Pope and 
Ruskin. In other words, he knows that 
the business of criticism is not so much 
philosophical as practical—or, what 
amounts to the same thing, artistic. A 
critic should not reason so much as he 
should see and record. Mr. Chesterton’s 
imagination is eminently practical, and 
so he occasionally gives us a bit of sur- 
prisingly subtle and penetrating criticism 
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—for his brain is not naturally consti- 
tuted for subtlety or penetration. No 
one has laid a more unerring finger on 
the weakness of William Morris’s idea of 
esthetic reform—the idea that we must 
return to the past instead of going ahead, 
improving the present. The fallacy is 
so cleverly and triumphantly pointed out 
that the passage ought to be read as 
typical of Mr. Chesterton’s excellence. 
A dozen or a hundred passages might be 
quoted as examples of his vices; but they 
are less important, and I leave to every 
reader of his book the task of discovering 
them. 


Sttrver Lininas. By Nina Ruoapes. 
aah Phillips & Co., New York. 
1,50. 


By J. Stewart Dovs iepay 


HE publishers make no mistake in 
advertising “ Silver Linings” as a 
book for girls. It is good, simple 

and affectionate, besides containing an ex- 
ceptionally thrilling plot; and the bright 
feminine touch, which reminds us just a 
little in the earlier chapters of Charlotte 
Bronté, should prove attractive to young 
people. But the interest of the book is 
by no means chiefly juvenile. In-fact we 
believe that very few men or women of 
any age could read this story of the blind 
—written by the blind—without expe- 
riencing many a sympathetic heartbeat 
and tender thought, not alone for the 
subject of distress, but for humanity in 
general. The style is so simple, the story 
so sure, the emotions are so genuine and 
kindling! In contemporary fiction we 
scarce know where to look for more tell- 
ing monosyllables, for a sincerer delinea- 
tion in most direct language of all the 
intimacies of a sweet and suffering spirit. 
“Silver Linings” is not morbid; nei- 
ther does it possess that poignancy of 
patience nor the extravagant air of cheer- 
fulness which wounds us worse than sad- 
ness brooding without hope. The tone of 
the narrative is fortunately exactly as it 
ought to be, awakening our interest and 
deep pity—not because of the heroine's 
affliction, but because of her various ad- 


ventures and the dramatic situations con- 
sequent upon her affliction. 

It is indeed remarkable how speedily 
we lose count of Daisy Warren’s blind- 
ness as an abnormal condition and come 
to regard it solely as the cornerstone of 
an unusual plot. The present work may 
in that respect be likened to “ Called 
Back ’’—the reader’s attention being cen- 
tred on the action instead of on the phy- 
sical misfortune of the prinéipal person- 
age. And Miss Rhoades has exhibited 
rare skill and forbearance in charming us 
by such truly wholesome means when she 
might so facilely have tossed into her cup 
of unquestioned fascination a sickly poi- 
son. But the writer is evidently too -fer- 
vent for her art ever to coarsen or abase 
it. 

As for the tale itself—the happiness 
of the heroine’s sightless girlhood, the 
death of her appreciative mother and her 
ensuing abode with selfish and avaricious 
relations, the gradually increasing dif- 
ficulties that force her away to reside 
with heartless strangers, the suffering 
and. adventurous escape, the daily life in 
a charity institution, the final indepen- 
dence and actual joy and repose—this 
must be read in order rightly to conceive 
its complete absorbing interest and signi- 
ficance. 


America IN Literature. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Harper & Bros., 
New York. $1.50, net. 


By D. Laurence CHAMBERS 


HIS is a notable collection of es- 
says by an American in Literature. 
Perhaps no man among us to-day 
writes of books with the same urbane 
centrality and discrimination as Mr. 
Woodberry. He has not been led astray 
by either of the dangerous tendencies 
which corrupt our critical methods: the 
dry scholasticism that is busied with the 
mere mechanics of literature, and the 
damp sentimentalism that flatters the 
work of imagination and perverts it to 
the ends of a cheap morality. 
The scope and limitations of his latest 
work are indicated by the titles of the 
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separate essays: “The Beginnings,” 
“The Knickerbocker Era,” “ The Liter- 
ary Age of Boston,” ‘‘ The South,” “‘ The 
West,” ‘The Achievement,” ‘‘ Results 
and Conditions.” There is no attempt 
at a formal history of American litera- 
ture, such as Mr. Barrett Wendell’s. 
Principles, generalizations, movements, 
swift and sweeping estimates, the rela- 
tions of life to its literary interpretation, 
are the things that occupy the writer. 
There is no room here for the small names 
or for the small books of the big names. 
And this is as it should be. Through a 
mistaken patriotism we have so long ex- 
aggerated the importance of our literary 
output; we have written so many books 
about authors whose fame depended 
mainly on their scarcity, that we need 
to be recalled to a true appraisement, 
couched in broad terms, and based on a 
large knowledge of the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. The most 
interesting thing about American litera- 
ture is its powerless insufficiency. The 
most interesting thing about American 
life is its superabounding energy. Mr. 
Woodberry has been seeking the causes 
of this discrepancy, and naturally ex- 
presses himself in the essay form. 

Our literature is not a unified product, 
following a single trend of growth, but 
a series of sectional developments. The 
adequate critic, therefore, must be free 
from local prejudice, at once an East- 
erner, a Westerner, a Northerner, a 
Southerner, and a cosmopolitan. Mr. 
Woodberry's life has extended his sym- 
pathies in three directions. Born in 
Beverly, educated at Harvard, he is a 
natural heir of the New England tradi- 
tion. His subsequent career, however, 
permits him to smile at the provincialism 
of the Cambridge coterie, still so frankly 
betrayed in the autobiographies of the 
survivors. In the days when Plancus was 
consul, even the eating of a piece of pie 
by one of the group was fraught with 
solemnity, because, fifty years later, it 
was bound to be described by four differ- 
ent friends in four different ways. 

While Mr. Woodberry was connected 
with the University of Nebraska he 
caught the spirit of the West. His judg- 
ment of the three writers whom he selects 
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as representative of the section— Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, and Lew Wallace 
—errs if at all on the side of enthusi- 
asm. You may wonder what General 
Wallace is doing in that galley, but the 
critic shows reason for putting him on the 
deck. So, too, his Columbia professor- 
ship qualifies Mr. Woodberry for the 
treatment of metropolitan literature. It 
is only where the South is concerned that 
his sympathy ends. The restraint, half 
Puritan, half classical, which prevented 
him from penetrating the finer secrets of 
Poe’s genius, halts him at the borderline 
of Poe’s country. 

So the critic that can box the American 
compass is still to be desired. 

And let me add, by way of a lame con- 
clusion, that Mr. Woodberry should scalp 
the proof-reader who allowed him to call 
Cooper’s hero ‘“ Leatherstockings,” and 
suffered “canyons” and “ cafions” to 
appear in the same essay. 


Tue Boss. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


By Witiram Wauiace Wuire rock 


FTER his mistaken excursion into 

the fields of historical romance with 
“Peggy O'Neal,” Mr. Lewis has 
wisely returned to the treatment of sub- 
jects with which he possesses first-hand 
familiarity. The result is a book of 
striking truth and power. The Boss is 
the boss of Tammany Hall, and he is so 
described and labelled; nor is it difficult 
for even the superficially informed to 
surmise accurately which particular di- 
rector of the fortunes of this association 
of the ungodly the author has striven to 
castigate. Indeed, so closely are the 
physical and mental peculiarities of the 
rea) man paralleled in the person of the 
fictitious autobiographer that it would 
be scarce possible to mistake the identity, 
even were it not known generally that 
Mr. Lewis prepared himself for the pres- 
ent story by writing the biography of the 
leader in question. Origin, early begin- 
nings, patronage, prize-ring proclivities, 
trial for murder, rise to power and final 
retirement—all are in agreement in the 


career of the imaginary man and in that 
of his flesh-and-blood prototype. In- 
deed, to read Mr. Lewis’s story is to read 
the inside history of Tammany Hall for 
the fifteen or twenty years preceding 
1900. 

Herein lies the source of the book’s 
power— it impresses the reader as being 
“true.” Unfortunately, however, the 
source of its weakness is the same. The 
story is not a novel, but rather an ex- 
position of political methods and chican- 
ery cast into fictional form as the most 
likely to attract attention. Hence the 
monotony of the story, which finally 
grows wearisome, despite its strength. It 
lacks “ human interest,” that oft-quoted 
and ill-defined quality of the true story- 
teller. Mr. Lewis’s effort to emulate 
Paganini in the production of continu- 
ously pleasing music from a single string 
can hardly be said to have been crowned 
with artistic success. It is as though he 
had thought to produce a prism of but 
one facet. 

But enough of carping in face of the 
book’s undoubted merits. The character 
of the central figure of the story is well 
conceived and successfully made to re- 
veal itself in indirect, and hence con- 
vincing manner. Some of the scenes, 
moreover, are vivid and replete with 
action; while one actor in the drama, at 
least, is thoroughly alive and amusing— 
namely, young Morton, son of the 
“reputable old gentleman.” Surely but 
slight perspicuity is needed for the 
“ placing ” of this ardent, but not always 
consistent, reformer whose period of use- 
fulness to the city was limited to a single 
term in the mayor’s chair. 

“The Boss” is not pleasant reading 
for New Yorkers with a remnant of civic 
pride, but its perusal is likely to furnish 
a wholesome shock to smug affluence and 
indifference. The city, it may be, does 
not really desire pure government, never- 
theless it is indubitably, though slowly, 
progressing upwards, and this story of 
its shame cannot fail to create a much- 
wished-for disgust with the present state 
of affairs. ‘‘ The Boss” may not be lit- 
erature of a high order, but unquestion- 
ably it deserves a preéminent position as 
campaign literature. 


Autobiography of Seventy Years 


The pictures by Mr. Glackens are, in 
their Frenchiness, a pledsant change from 
the run of contemporary illustration. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF Seventy Years. By 
George F. Hoar. Two volumes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$7.50, net. 


By Epwarp FuLier 


HY is it that so many persons 
W eeora American political life as 

not only far less picturesque, but 
also far less interesting, than English 
political life? Is the reason to be found 
in the conditions or in the historians? Is 
our civilization still crude, or are we lack- 
ing in philosophical perspective? These 
questions need not be answered now; it 
is sufficient to say that the broader scope 
which our historical writing has taken in 
recent years has made the story of 
American life more stimulating to the 
imagination; it no longer presents an 
aspect of isolation, but is a part of a great 
world-movement; while monographs on 
particular episodes, biographies and au- 
tobiographies have contributed in no small 
measure the impression of a worthy pag- 
eant played on a large stage before the 
audience of the ages. 

Senator Hoar’s account of his own 
singularly interesting career certainly 
makes a book calculated to deepen this 
impression. The author has been in Con- 
gress since 1869, and he served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, somewhat 
against his will, before that. Indeed he 
says that when he began the practice of 
law, in 1849, he had no aspirations to- 
wards a political career. ‘‘ My dream and 
highest ambition were to spend my life 
as what is called an office lawyer, mak- 
ing deeds and giving advice in small 
transactions. I supposed I was abso- 
lutely without capacity for public speak- 
ing. I expected never to be married; 
perhaps to earn twelve or fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, which would enable me to 
have a room of my own in some quiet 
house, and to earn enough to collect rare 
books that could be had without much 
cost.” Never was ambition—or lack of 


the end of his days. 
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ambition—more signally defeated. Mr. 
Hoar found that he could speak; he was 
pushed forward for office by his friends; 
and he will be remembered, not as a 
member of his profession, but for his 
services to State and nation. After 
spending four terms in the House of 
Representatives, he was chosen United 
States Senator in 1877, an office which 
he still holds and is likely to hold until 
It has sometimes 
been said that one of the unfortunate 
features of American political life is the 
frequency with which men of marked 
ability are retired in favor of untried 
men with claims upon the party. Often, 
doubtless, this has happened; but, on the 
other hand, Senator Hoar’s is not the 
only case of a career uninterrupted by 
such incidents. Many of his New Eng- 
land colleagues were sent back to Wash- 
ington year after year— Edmunds, Mor- 
rill, Dawes, Reed, Boutelle, Frye, Hale. 

The mere length of his connection with 
national affairs would give Mr. Hoar an 
interesting tale to tell. But his autobiog- 
raphy has more than the value of fact; it 
has a distinct personal charm. A bitter 
partisan on occasion, the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts has still the kindli- 
ness of spirit which should logically fol- 
low (although it does not always) high 
breeding. He comments freely upon the 
acts of his opponents, and he can see 
little to praise in the record of the Demo- 
cratic party; but except in speaking of 
General Butler anything like personal 
animosity is absent. Whether Butler 
himself was less black than he is painted 
is a question into which it is unnecessary 
to enter here. Mr. Hoar remarks that he 
says nothing of him dead which he did 
not say of him alive; and certainly his- 
tory demands a considerable modifica- 
tion of the principle of nil nisi bonum. 
More agreeable figures pervade his pages. 
How far back his recollections extend 
may be gathered from the circumstance 
that the majority of those of whose com- 
panionship he was fondest are now dead. 
He says in one place that he is the sole 
survivor of a dinner party of twenty at 
which men like Grant, Sherman, Lowell 
and others of equal fame. were present. 
It was sixty years ago that Mr. Hoar 
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entered Harvard, and of his class—that 
of 1846—there are few now left. It 
was not, he says, an exceptional class like 
the famous one of 1829, but it contained 
some distinguished men; among them 
were Professor Lane, Fitzedward Hall 
and Francis James Child, the last, Mr 
Hoar observes, “a man of great genius.” 
Child left his monumental edition of bal- 
lads to the account of his future fame; 
but the inspiration his pupils gained from 
him was, perhaps, not the least valuable 
legacy. 


His Pa’s Romance. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
. Indianapolis. $1.00, net. 


By Briss Carman 


HEN I was in Philadelphia last 
W ooring a friend brought in this 

delightful story off the street, a 
mere scrap of conversation overheard in 
the crowd. As he was passing along Arch 
Street, two young fellows were standing 
on the corner. One said to the other: 

““Say, I can’t stand for poetry, can 
you?” 

And his friend drawled with superior 
contempt: 

“Nah! Whitecomb Riley; that’s about 
all.” 

There you have it. Mr. Riley is the 
only poet in America, so far as popular- 
ity goes, and a place in the public estima- 
tion. And when I think of his droll and 
kindly humor, so spontaneous, so genuine, 
so unaffected, so thoroughly American 
in the best old-fashioned sense, I am 
persuaded to think the public is about 
right. Of what use are all highfalutin 
and extravagant fantasies, and excursions 
into curious realms of metre and imag- 
ination, if we fail to reach the man in the 
street? Might we not as well lay aside 
our ineffectual pens? 

But Mr. Riley is that happy child on 
whom the fairy godmother bestowed the 
best of all her gifts,—a loving and grate- 
ful heart. Life, for such a man, must be 
a long, happy holiday. Whatever the 
difficulties or trials or temporary hard- 

ships, the end is never in doubt. No 


mordant sadness, no dejection, can ever 
unseat the mind of such a one, or deflect 
him from sane enjoyment in this beauti- 
ful, delightful, if somewhat mystifying 
world. He passed among his fellows 
companioned at every turn, beloved be- 
yond the wont of hurried mortals, un- 
envied and welcome at every door. 

After several years of retirement from 
the platform, Mr. Riley has again gone 
on the road this winter, reading in a few 
favored towns not too far from his own 
home, to the delight of his audiences. I 
suppose no poet ever received a warmer- 
hearted welcome from his fellow-coun- 
trymen, nor was more sincerely admired. 
Perhaps one of the reasons of this great 
confidence one feels in him is that he 
never preaches at us. In these be- 
preached and admonished days, that is a 
relief to be thankful for. He is content 
with all the good and happiness and mer- 
riment and beauty of the world. Its evil 
seems to pass him by as if he were a child. 
It leaves the breadth of his humor un- 
tinged by any offence, and the depth of 
his sympathy uncurdled by any drop of 
doubt or malice. It is not often that hu- 
man beings are permitted to know life on 
the most intimate terms, and at the same 
time retain so much of the spontaneous 
joy and fancy and harmless merriment 
of youth. If there were a few more such 
people in the world, one might believe it 
possible to taste the apple, yet not be cast 
out of Eden. 

“ His Pa’s Romance” is only one more 
gift from this bounteous magician’s won- 
der-box. Your true poet is a good deal 
like a benevolent uncle; his pockets are 
always full of good things to gladden the 
hearts of his little friends. Whenever he 
arrives, his coming must be heralded with 
delight too overpowering to be articulate. 
And I confess I would much rather take 
one of Mr. Riley’s new books into a cor- 
ner by myself or with a friend or two, 
than attempt any estimate of it. How 
can one estimate laughter or appraise so 
delicate a thing as poetry. 

For we must not allow this man’s repu- 
tation as a humorist to obscure his un- 
doubted genius as a poet. In the familiar 
style of his native speech the rarest imag- 
inative power is often present. As, for 
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instance, in ‘“‘ Old Granny Dusk” in the 
present volume: 


“Old Granny Dusk, when the sun goes 

down, 

Here she comes into thish-yer town! 

Out o’ the wet black woods an’ swamps 

In she traipses and trails an’ tramps— 

With her old sunbonnet all floppy an’ 
brown, 

An’ her cluckety shoes, an’ her old 
black gown, 

Here she comes into thish-yer town!” 


Though the style is so different, the 
manner so unlike, the imagination of a 
passage like that is as authentic and im- 
pressive as the imagination in Emerson’s 
“Days,” for example. It has the large 
elemental eyesight which is characteristic 
of born artists and poets. No mere clev- 
erness can compass such a vision. 


Tue DavGuter or 4 Macnatge. By 
Frank H. Spearman. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


O speak of “The Daughter of a 
Magnate”’ as a railroad novel does 

not adequately describe this exhilar- 
ating story of love and daring. The scene 
of action is in the West of the Rockies— 
the interesting West of big ideas and big 
deals. The Magnate in his private car, 
accompanied by his daughter and some 
friends, goes out to inspect the ‘ Moun- 
tain Division” of the railroad lately 
bought by himself and other millionaires. 
The first chapter gives a distinct picture 
of the “Lalla Rookh” held back by 
floods from crossing the famous Spider 
Bridge—dear old  Hailey’s bridge; 
Hailey, whose story in “ Held for Or- 
ders” can never be forgotten. Mr. 
Spearman, like Mr. Kipling, knows how 
to place his characters in perspective at 
the outset without undue explanations. 
They are presented to our imagination as 
persons are usually presented to us in 
real life—by a few remarks made chiefly 
by themselves. Remarks simple enough, 
but adequately describing those who make 
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them. Allen Harrison's reply to Ger- 
trude Brock when she asked him to throw 
his coat over the rain-soaked man lying 
asleep on the mountain side— That’s like 
you, Gertrude. Suppose you throw your 
coat over him ”—is an instantaneous pho- 
tograph in perfect focus of the young 
man’s make-up and its limitations. How 
refreshing it is to find, in these days of 
problems and historical bombast, a nor- 
mal young man and woman who are in- 
teresting from the beginning to the end 
of a book written without pose and for 
the straightforward purpose of enjoy- 
ment. Go and the exhilaration of quick 
movement give strength and charm to Mr. 
Spearman’s writing. His narrative is 
clean-cut, reminding one of a “ Special ” 
at full speed without stops at way 
stations. 

There is something, too, perhaps, in 
the association of ideas. One is whirled 
along through painful and delightful sit- 
uations with such. clearness and lack of 
tiresome detail that one feels lifted out 
of the ordinary passenger coach of the 
imagination into the swift, easy-going 
Pullman. Small wonder there is no dust 
or fatigue at the journey’s end—only the 
sensation of the nerve centres’ tingling 
with the glow of love’s young dream and 
the cold of the mountain blizzard. This 
is the way we used to read—for enjoy- 
ment. The adventures of the party in 
the “ Lalla Rookh” frame the romance 
of the magnate’s daughter. There is 


. genuine pleasure for those who have read 


Mr. Spearman’s other stories in meeting 
once more Bucks and Morris Blood, and 
McGraw—all in their places, still inter- 
esting characters. The heroine, Gertrude 
Brock, is well drawn. She is developed 
from a somewhat spoiled child of wealth 
into a clear-seeing woman by her contact 
with Glover and an extended landscape. 
He is the hero, and men of his kind do 
not ‘‘ grow on every bush.” A few ex- 
pressions of feeling from a man like 
Glover are very developing. All women 
must love and most men will admire him. 
The enlightened owe Mr. Spearman a 
tribute of gratitude for the pleasure they 
will find in his love-making—there is 
enough, and it is effective. 
K. M. B. 
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Wuere Love Is. By W. J. Locke. John 
Lane, New York. $1.50 


HILE reading the first third of 

W. J. Locke’s new novel, you 

foresee in a half-hearted way the 
morale and development of the story. 
Reading the last two-thirds, you admire 
whole-heartedly his vivid working out of 
the expected theme and the purity radiant 
from two characters in whom he illus- 
trates, towards and beyond the conclu- 
sion, his text from Proverbs, “ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

As the story opens, Norma Hardacre, 
a brilliant cynic, soft-hearted by nature, 
though hard-hearted because of her train- 
ing in society through environing example 
and intimate admonition, is as intent in 
her scornful way as her parents are in 
their instinct and financial need, on a 
match of expedience. You are shown, 
sadly warped from the first, potential 
nobility of character. But Mr. Locke’s 
pictures of fashionable life, performing 
its bitter ritual to the “ hard-faced gods,’ 
are so mordant, that even when there 
seems light for Norma’s soul, your in- 
stinct prophetically doubts her escape 
from the social lime. For all her good 
constitution, you sense the insidiation of 
blood-poison. When a struggling young 
painter who urges her to “ ventilate her 
soul,” unconsciously and for himself, 
opens up her heart also, love is but her re- 
spite, a postponement of the corrosion. 
The artist, who loves her in quiet, incurs 
disgrace by playing scapegoat for the 
man whom he thinks Norma loves, her 
half-developed wealthy fiancé, and lives 
along for chapters in the semblance of an 
impossible blackguard. Throughout his 
disgrace, Aline, a dead friend’s daughter 
whom he adopted, maintains an almost 
savage faith in him. Her exquisite sim- 
ple confidence, both for itself, and like 
Pippa’s song, for its effect on other lives, 
is the most beautiful note struck in the 
book. 

Though not prepossessing at first, the 
book is well written in a naturally even 
style, with only semi-occasional effects of 
inadequate cleverness at epigram. The 
dialogue and situations strike one 


throughout as being ready-made for the 
stage, less theatric than genuinely dra- 
matic. And there are three climaxes that 
in the mind’s eye pass inevitably on the 
boards: the Hardacre reception with its 
eerie intruder and tragic dénouement; 
Norma’s revolt from the social cult; and 
Mrs. Hardacre’s involuntary revelation, 
through her brutal hysteria, of the artist’s 
chivalry. What will probably last and 
please the reader longest of all, though, 
is the perfect friendship between Aline 
and the artist, a kind of love meant to 
figure large in the title of the book. 
“They were father and daughter without 
the barrier of paternity; brother and sis- 
ter without the ties of consanguinity; 
lovers without the lovers’ throb; intimate, 
passionate friends with the subtle magic 
of the sex’s difference.” Better indeed, 
such a dinner of herbs than the best from 
Delmonico’s kitchen. 
W. B. 


CHILDREN oF THE TENEMENTs. By 
Jacob A. Riis. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


ERE is the voice of sincerity. It 
H is not a cultured voice, neither has 

it vast power or extraordinary 
wealth of timbre; it would not be out of 
the common but for the sincere, straight- 
forwardly emotional note. It is the voice 
of a man! and somehow, take the matter 
as we will, there is always plenty of room 
for such a voice in literature. The exe- 
cution is nothing very noteworthy; but 
even so, the general effect is tonic and re- 
freshing. Mr. Riis’s book impresses us 
by a simple faith and directness that 
break down barriers of criticism and make 
us listen to these true stories of East Side 
destitution with something of the com- 
plete inhibition of self with which in 
early life we gave ear to a “ bang up” 
fairy tale. Part of the writer’s effect of 
naiveté arises from the romantic simplic- 
ity of his characters. They are glad with 
so little, perplexed by so elementary con- 
ditions; they are hungry or shelterless, 
festive and successful on the flip of such 
a very small coin. Between Adam Grun- 
schlag, the pushcart man, who wanders 
the streets one Christmas eve with his 
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unfortunate children, outcast and despair- 
ing, and the same man awaking Christmas 
morning fifteen dollars richer (the char- 
ity of a newsboys’ jackpot), what a de- 
risive Rubicon of fortune! Yesterday an 
evicted beggar, he is now domiciled, “ set 
up” in business, on the even road of 
prosperity. Of similar stuff are all Mr. 
Riis’s stories, some of them perhaps too 
sentimental, most of them too rudely and 
ineffectively told, but sparkling none the 
less with a certain love and justice that 
are always acceptable and never closely 
united to things commonplace. The 
longest article is entitled ‘ Heroes Who 
Fight Fire ”’—a most thrilling and vera- 
cious narrative of the New York Fire De- 
partment, a “ breath-catcher ” from end 
to end. The book is sterling and will 
bring pleasure to many hearts. 
C.N. 


Over rue Borper. 4A Romance. By 
Robert Barr. Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


OUBTLESS Cavalier and Puritan 
D= occupy 8 place on the stage as 

long as there is an “ historica] nov- 
elist” left. Mr. Barr, who is more capa- 
ble than most of the writers of this 
school, introduces us in the opening pages 
to the Earl of Strafford, a man who has 
been more or less misjudged by histo- 
rians. Wentworth cannot rightly be con- 
sidered in the light of a “‘ renegade.” It 
was rather the Parliament which went 
further than he was willing to go. In 
any case he was a great man, and it may 
be regretted that he has not had more 
adequate treatment at Mr. Barr’s hands. 
Of course King Charles himself appears 
upon the scene; and while that unhappy 
monarch gives grace to any picture, he, 
like his loyal subject, has suffered some- 
what. Our novelists, no less than the 
rest, need to reperuse the documents and 
come to a fairer conclusion. Has Mr. 
Barr read the masterly work of Gar- 
diner? It is taking him too seriously, 
perhaps, to ask such a question. He is 
not writing history, after all, but looking 
for ‘“‘ atmosphere”; and this he has got 
quite as well as most of his contempora- 
ries. His story is well constructed, at any 


rate, and agreeably written, and_ its 
episodes are sufficiently plausible to pass 
muster with the uncritical, What more 
could any reader want? 

E. F. 


Opp Crart. By W. W. Jacobs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


HESE stories of sailors, bargemen 

and their jolly associates along 

shore safely may be guaranteed to 
dispel any kind of gloom. Mr. Jacobs 
again sails the seas of his early triumphs, 
and this volume is laden with nothing but 
comedy of that subtle, delightful variety 
that has placed this author at the very 
top of the list of short-story writers. He 
has a style and plan exclusively his own; 
there are no counterparts of the night 
watchman, Bob Pretty,Ginger Dick, Peter 
Russet or any of these jovial mariners 
who are so well known, and who have fig- 
ured in so many laugh-provoking schemes. 
The author's knowledge of sea-faring 
men seems inexhaustible, and although 
Mr. Alden asserts that Mr. Jacobs writes 
not of sailors, in the proper meaning of 
that word, but of bargemen, which are 
quite different, we find in this, as well 
as earlier volumes, several good stories of 
the deep-sea mariner, after he returns 


from long voyages. 
F. L. W. 


Tue Suutters or Sirence. By G: B. 
Burgin. The Smart Set Publishing 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


MESSENGER from Mars could 
A scarcely cut a more anomalous fig- 

ure in our petted modern society 
than a young man trained from boyhood 
in the rigorous discipline of a Trappist 
monastery. Such a young man Mr. Bur- 
gin projects into the mazes of smart 
English society, and then sits calmly by 
with his note book, observing and record- 
ing results. A more striking method of 
showing by contrast both the foibles and 
the excellences of worldly folk could 
scarcely be devised ; and it has the further 
merit of originality. James Lane Allen 
brought the picturesque Trappist monks 
of Kentucky into one of the most delight- 
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ful of his stories, The White Cowl; but he 
did not follow his hero far into the world. 
There are other unworldly, unsophisti- 
cated heroes of fiction, but none that I 
can remember is so plausibly accounted 
for as Mr. Burgin’s, and none is placed 
in a more essentially dramatic situation. 

It. is fortunate that Mr. Burgin’s pen 
is not that of a satirist; otherwise he 
could scarcely escape the temptation to 
point a lesson, and preach his book out- 
side of the realms of art. Since he is 
simply a story teller he has unfolded his 
plot in straightforward fashion, and left 
the moral to take care of itself. The 
young monk, cast away in childhood by 
the woman whose illegitimate child he is, 
returns to his rightful place in the world 
under his father’s guidance, meets his 
mother, and fairly worships that reckless, 
fascinating woman. She in turn is un- 
accountably touched with love for the big, 
silent boy, and when his path becomes 
rough he is restored to happiness by her 
sacrifices. The young man’s sweet-heart- 
ing, it must be confessed, is shadowy in 
the extreme, and in real life we would 
expect his trouble to be straightened out 
by five minutes’ plain talk; but it is the 
infinite variation in real life that makes 
stories possible. Brother Colombe, his 
cynical, tender-hearted father and his 
wicked, generous mother are at least all 
clive, and they are enough to give vitality 
to any novel. 


E. C. 


My Canpies ann Orner Poems. By 
Elisa Boyle O’Reilly. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.00 net. 


F rare quality are these verses of 
Miss O’Reilly—of rich songfulness 


inspired by equally rich emotions. 
The general effect is one of beautiful 
ripeness; it seems in truth as if her better 
poems were like sweet fruit, falling at 
season from the spirit-bough. They are 
in no manner artificially hastened, they 
possess not the excessive sensitiveness and 
hectic transparency of their brethren that 
cannot bear the wind and weather, but 
aceredit themselves to our healthier taste 
as something more finely tender and en- 
during. To all who like poetry, these 


lyrics—these really lyrical lyrics—will 
make a telling appeal. The present re- 
viewer confesses that he has read them 
over several times, and some of the lines, 
notably, 


“None can outvie 
In depth and glow 
A late-lit sky ! 
Ah, few can know 
Such depth and glow!” 


or on “ The Return to Wealth,” 


“A whirl of birds whose throats rain 
ecstasy, 

More wild, more sweet, O life, art thou 
to me!” 


—these will stay long in his heart and 
memory as expressions that “ strike 
home.” And it is this very point of 
striking home, the power of annunci- 
ation, as it were, which distinguishes 
strong poetry from weak, which in 
every case upholds the dignity and 
traditions of True Song. We congratu- 
late Miss O'Reilly. Her summit may not 
be Olympian, her horizon may not be 
boundless, but her prospect and her joy 
in it are certainly her own, though she 
shares theth intimately, as all good artists 
will, with every wanderer of the soul’s 
domain. 


J.S. D. 


Tue Lirrce Cnevarier. By M. E. M. 
Davis. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


HIS story of old New Orleans is 

one of the most delightful historical 

novels in all the long list of that 
class of fiction. There is just enough 
history to form a strong background for 
the skilfully drawn brilliant social func- 
tions which were so common during the 
French administration in 1752. The lit- 
tle chevalier is a charming character and 
no one would ever solve the mystery sur- 
rounding that individual, and no review- 
er of the book should unravel it, for the 
reader will enjoy the story more for not 
knowing; but we can promise a real sur- 
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prise in the ending as well as an exceed- 
ingly interesting story as a whole. 


F. L. W. 


Suipmatzes in Sunsuine. By F. Frank- 
fort Moore. D. Appleton § Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


R. Moore’s latest piece of fiction 
Me be recommended without re- 

serve to the intellectually languid. 
The author makes no demands upon his 
readers. He has little or no plot. He 
simply takes a certain number of char- 
acters and lets them work out their 
own salvation through the prescribed 
number of pages by means of rather 
amusing dialogue. Like other stories by 
this same writer the book is clever 
enough. One may open it anywhere and 
find some pithy saying or apt rendering 
of an old truism. It has humor of a 
quiet and pervasive kind. It has style— 
but it must not be forgotten that there are 
various kinds of style—and it has some 
clever character-drawing. But Mr. Moore 
lacks wofully the quality in the novelist 
which corresponds to the feeling for com- 
position in a painter. His latest book 
lacks a solid background. It has no es- 
pecial beginning or ending. It serves 
well enough to amuse, but it leaves no 
aftertaste of pleasure in the reader’s 
mouth. It will do very well to pass the 
time, but when one gets through, the de- 
sire for something less frothy, less 
souffié, assails one. ‘‘ Shipmates in Sun- 
shine” is a sort of mental afternoon-tea 
biscuit. After rather liking it during its 
consumption one wonders why one in- 
dulged in such an unnecessary addition to 
one’s regular meals. Mr. Moore carries 
superficiality to its highest—or its lowest 
—point. 

E. K. 


Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 75 
cents, net. 


HE first woman to make her appear- 
ance as an “ English Man of Let- 
ters’”’ is Fanny Burney; and her 
sponsor is Austin Dobson. No one who 
knows the eighteenth century better and 


no one more in sympathy with its life and 
literature could have been found. Mr. 
Dobson’s style is so good that it quite 
eludes characterization ; it is simply a me- 
dium, so limpid as to be unobtrusive— 
the very best kind of all good styles. The 
result of his attitude and his capabilities 
is that there is very little to say about the 
book except that it is good. Miss Bur- 
ney’s life from childhood to old age is 
exposed to view, illustrated and enlivened 
by anecdotes, often in her own vivacious 
words, of the extraordinarily human and 
diverting men and women that her wise, 
sane, well-balanced century produced: the 
plots of her two good novels are mapped 
out, their eximious character drawing ap- 
preciated, the subtle deterioration in style 
considered; and of her two bad novels as 
much in gentle justice is said as needs 
must be. 

By quoting delicious excerpts a critique 
almost as long as the book might be put 
together; but it seems fairer merely to say 
that the biography is worthy only of 
golden opinions, and rather to send 
readers to it than to detain them with 
crumbs from the feast. 

L. H. 


Sue ruat Hesirates. By Harris Dick- 
son. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. $1.50. 


HE that hesitates may be lost, but 
Gite may prove very interesting in the 

losing, and, incidentally, also in the 
winning. Certainly such is the case with 
the Princess Charlotte of Brunswick, the 
heroine of Mr. Dickson’s rattling, fiery 
tale of love and daring and political in- 
trigue. From the first to the last page 
of this Old World romance there is not 
an instant’s pausing, not a moment when 
some vita] interest is not at stake, and 
when we are not breathlessly hastening 
over the pages to discover the outcome 
of the crisis. Alexis, Czarevitch of Russia 
and son of Peter the Great, is about to 
become affianced, we learn at the outset 
of the story, to Princess Charlotte, but 
to this union Sweden is bitterly opposed, 
and,in pursuance of Charles XII’s policy, 
the Chevalier D’Aubant, a young French 
soldier of fortune, is commissioned by the 
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Swedish chancellor to seek to win the 
leve of the prospective bride in the ef- 
fort to prevent the marriage. This the 
Chevalier unfortunately succeeds in do- 
ing only too well, himself falling a vic- 
tim to the gentle passion in the process. 
From such a situation naturally the most 
disturbing complications ensue, and to 
their unravelling much ingenuity is de- 
voted. Not alone Germany, but likewise 
Russia is the scene of the drama, which 
finally finds its happy solution in the 
New World near the infant settlement 
of New Orleans. Czar, czarevitch, duke, 
prince and count pass across the pages 
in dazzling procession, but at all times 
the centre of the stage and of our in- 
terest is held by the Princess and her 
cavalier, who win each other in the end 
only through the portals of the tomb ‘it- 
self. 

He who hesitates to read the story will 
miss a good thing. 

T. L. G. 


A Keystone or Empire. By the author 
of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
Harper & Bros., New York. $2.25. 


HE lady whom we know only as 

“ Muzzi” knows the court life of 

Austria as few people do and she 
has the ability to mix fact and romance 
so cleverly that it is almost impossible to 
tell where the one begins and the other 
leaves off. That sadly abused and rather 
dangerous faculty of the reader known 
as his common sense must tell him that 
unless ‘“ Muzzi” was perpetually con- 
cealed in closets or crouched against key- 
holes the conversations which she records 
must be ascribed to her fertile imagina- 
tion. This, however, has little to do with 
the matter. One does not read the gayly 
colored gossip of this lady to be in- 
structed, but to be entertained. 

One gets a delightfully vivid impres- 
sion of the different elements which in- 
fluenced the youth of Franz-Joseph up 
to the time when the machinations of 
his powerful but cold-hearted mother led 
to his accession to the throne of Austria 
in the place of his feebly ruling uncle. 
She is particularly successful in her char- 
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acterization of the Archduchess Sophia. 
It is easy to see that this lady may have 
been absolutely sincere in her belief that 
she alone knew what was for her son’s 
welfare. But the injury which she did 
him by her perpetual interference is none 
the less patent. The long misery of the 
Empress Elizabeth’s life at court was due 
almost entirely to the determined opposi- 
tion of her mother-in-law. As “ Muzzi” 
puts it, “‘ There may be des accommode- 
ments avec le ciel, but there are no ac- 
commodements possible with a mother-in- 
law determined to do her worst, and per- 
fectly convinced that she is in the right.” 
Other vigorous portraits of members 
of the Emperor’s family are drawn. 
Among these is a description of the un- 
happy participants in the Mexican in- 
trigue. The author pities Charlotte, but 
says that the acceptance by Maximilian 
of the proffered empire was due entirely 
to the ambition of his wife, who could not 
be satisfied to remain a mere Arch- 
duchess. Another person whom “ Muz- 
zi”? not only does not like but for whom 
she has scant sympathy is the Empress 
Eugénie. Upon her she lavishes almost 
every opprobrious epithet in an ample 
vocabulary. 

With these character-sketches and the 
relation of many episodes in the life of 
the Emperor, “ Muzzi” makes a thor- 
oughly readable book. She does not omit 
the personal element, but neither does 
she allow that feature in her style to be- 
come as flamboyant as it has been in her 
two previous books. The most important 
thing to remember in reading this, as her 
other volumes, is not to take her too 
seriously. 

E. K. 


Henry Warp Beecuer. By Lyman 
Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.75 net. 


S a real idol or an idol of clay, 
Henry Ward Beecher was regarded 
by the folk of the latter third of 
the nineteenth century. An astonishing 
amount of book and periodical matter has 
been published about him, and the task 
of presenting a new biography must have 
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worried Dr. Abbott, especially since 
shortly after Beecher’s death he wrote a 
large biographical volume on his great 
predecessor at Plymouth Church. But the 
two works have little in common and cer- 
tainly this is the more valuable, inasmuch 
as it has more of the riper judgment of 
the author’s mature years. It reveals the 
most interesting fact that it was Beecher’s 
preaching that drew Dr. Abbott from the 
law, on which he had embarked, into the 
ministry. 

Dr. Abbott is firm and emphatic in his 
judgments on Beecher’s work and mo- 
tives. He regards Beecher as one of 
the great lights of his time. He dismisses 
the Tilton scandal with one chapter in 
which he shows that Tilton was animated 
by pique and a desire for vengeance in 
his prosecution of Beecher, and he de- 
clares from his knowledge of the various 
features of the case, in which he had un- 
usual opportunities for forming a well- 
grounded opinion, that Beecher was 
wholly innocent of any wrong-doing or 
even of any indiscretion. He believes 
posterity will attach as little importance 
to this scandal as it does now to similar 
charges against John Wesley. 

It is evident that Dr. Abbott was 
strongly impressed with the extraordinary 
service of Beecher to the anti-slavery 
cause, and he speaks especially of the 
dramatic occasion in which during a 
meeting held in Brooklyn to protest 
against the sale of two negro girls, Mr. 
Beecher actually stood forth as an auc- 
tioneer and sold these girls by auction— 
into freedom. It was just such a strong 
and bold act which fixed upon Mr. 
Beecher the eyes of the whole country. 
He became more than any other preacher 
of our time a great national figure who 
really carried light into every part of this 
country. 

Certainly Dr. Abbott has made the 
most of his opportunities for arriving at 
a fair view of Beecher’s character and of 
presenting some of the most interesting 
and important facts and circumstances 
of the great preacher's life. The volume 
is attractively printed and contains a 
complete Beecher bibliography. 


F. B. T. 


Turopore Lescnetizxy. By Comtesse 
Angele Potocka; translated from the 
French by Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. 
The Century Company, New York. 
$2.00 net. 


RUE it is that obviously great 

minds often enough just miss the 

mark of supreme eminence. Such 
a spirit, in many respects, is Theodore 
Leschetizky, that wonderful Polish musi- 
cian who has found a distinguished and 
yet a somewhat diffused expression of 
genius through a score of famous pupils, 
--Essipoff, Wienkowska, Schiitt, Ham- 
bourg, Gabrilowitsch, Paderewski, and so 
on. With the ordinary man such vica- 
rious eminence as this might be honor 
enough. But that narrow circle of 
friends who knew Leschetizky well, knew 
equally well that behind the great musi- 
cian lurked the great man, that at heart 
he was more than a mere teacher. In- 
deed, that he was a gentle and lovable 
man, and that he proved a brilliant and 
yet painstaking master, we may gather 
from these delightfully limpid memoirs 
by Countess Potocka, his sister-in-law, 
who confesses that during a visit with 
Leschetizsky when he was engaged on a 
series of twelve piano pieces entitled 
“Scenes of My Youth” it occurred to 
her that she herself might attempt in 
prose what he was struggling to express 
in music. The result is that we have a 
charming but at times rather unconvinc- 
ing volume of biography, full of femi- 
ninely pretty anecdotes, over-sweetened 
here and there with the syrups of adula- 
tion, and, for all the occasional intimate 
glimpses of the man himself, conspicuous- 
ly deficient in its drawing of a complex 
and virile character. For, after all, a 
man’s enemy often makes his best biog- 
rapher. He is not so apt to kill the pic- 
turesque with a too kindly pen. 

About the musician, it might be added, 
there is usually a bit of the picaroon, all 
the way from Bispham back to Apollo. 
In these well-edited memoirs, however, 
a few lines must serve to dispose of Les- 
chetizky’s quarrel with Rubinstein,—of 
our hero’s real marital difficulties, novel 
and romantic as they were, we get even 
less. In fact, the naive condensation of 
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that stirring and dramatic period is wor- 
thy of note. ‘“ Years of conjugal life,” 
writes the Countess Potocka, “ did noth- 
ing to cement the union between two 
hearts never intended for each other. In 
the meantime, slowly but surely, what 
had been affection became love; and with 
characteristic frankness Leschetizky ad- 
mitted to his wife his true feeling for 
Annette. The divorce suit lasted two 
years.” 

When once such slight defects as this 
have been acknowledged, it is easy 
enough to surrender to the charm and 
piquancy of Countess Potocka’s anec- 
dotal narrative, which skips so nimbly 
along the crowded years of a busy life. 
Of especial interest is her all too brief 
description of the début of her brother- 
in-law’s most brilliant pupil, Ignace Pad- 
erewski. The young student’s perform- 
ance of an original theme and variations 
was not greeted with enthusiasm by the 
musicians of Vienna. In fact, one of the 
local critics was heard to remark that 
“the young man did not seem to promise 
much.” ‘Ah, my dear » you will 
have to get used to hearing that young 
man’s name!” cried the eagle-eyed old 
master, as the youthful Ignace stood non- 
chalantly in the passageway, his tawny 
head resting against the wall. 


A. S. 


Mr. Satr. A novel. By Will Payne. 
Houghton, Mifflin §& Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


M R. Payne has written a love story 


in spite of himself, and it is a 

good one, much better even than 
his short stories—and that is saying a 
great deal—because of the romantic ele- 
ment if for no other reason; but there are 
many others. The plot is well con- 
structed and well developed, the people 
are natural but never commonplace and 
there are some really brilliant discussions 
of live topics, such as labor conditions, 
socialism, speculation, stock-watering and 
all that sort of thing. A genuine story of 
to-day, well written and interesting from 


cover to cover. 
F. L. W. 


My Devon Year. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.00, net. 


R. Blackmore says in his preface to 
M: Lorna Doone” that the Devon- 
shire man who declared that charm- 
ing novel to be “ as good as clotted cream 
—almost,” paid it the finest imaginable 
compliment. There was nothing more to 
be said from the native point of view. 
The author of “Children of the Mist” 
is no unworthy successor of Mr. Black- 
more; and in his account of the process of 
the seasons in a delightful corner of the 
world he ought to please the mental pal- 
ates of his countrymen. The charm of 
sea and land, of valley and tor, is admir- 
ably indicated. ‘‘ Nature books” have 
been plentiful enough in recent years, 
and there are those who feel that they 
have had a surfeit of them. But the most 
jaded taste will relish “My Devon Year.” 
Landscape has played in Mr. Phillpotts’s 
novels a larger part than the human in- 
terest which should dominate any work of 
fiction usually permits. Indeed, were the 
descriptions of scenery less closely woven 
with the catastrophe, we should be in- 
clined to say that they were sometimes 
unduly extended. Even so fine an artist 
as Mr. Black did not always escape this 
fault. But in these sketches the writer 
does not have to consider the human fig- 
ure at all. His aim is rather to reproduce 
the atmosphere of the region, and in this 
he has succeeded rarely. The delicacy of 
his touch is best seen, perhaps, in his 
winter studies—for here the artist’s eye 
counts for something. Almost any one 
can note the beauty in a summer day; a 
keener vision is needed to detect the 
warmth and color in the gray day of 
shortened sunlight and bare branches. 
Devon is a land of contrasts; in many 
aspects it is mild and fertile, in others it 
is barren and desolate. Mr. Phillpotts 
presents both with equal felicity. A sin- 
gle extract, however brief, will better 
show the reader the quality of the book 
than pages of comment. “ By winding 
ways from a lofty land,” runs one pas- 
sage, “I approached the sea; and my 
road sank along one side of a sun- 
scorched valley, over against which there 
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spread the spectacle of a more shadowed 
hill southwards. Here corn climbed aloft 
from the trout-stream in the combe-bot- 
tom, and a green elm or two, rising above 
the hedgerows, was resting-place for the 
eye. Ahead, framed in a hurricane-cradle 
of terrific cliffs, spread forth the sea— 
the playground of the West wind—an 
expanse of unutterable blue to-day, its 
‘ power lulled to the throb of sleeping 
pulses along the shore.” A painter’s 
brush could hardly make the impression 
more complete. So far as mere language 
can do it, the picture is here. But there 
is more than minute description of the 
scenery in “ My Devon Year.” Various 
features of the country life are set before 
the reader—the daily round of duty, the 
speech and manners of the people. And 
some very good illustrations do their 
share in making one of the most delight- 
ful of the holiday books. 
E. F. 


Tue Uttimate Moment. By W. R. 
ih Harper & Bros., New York. 
1.50. 


HIS is a story of Nebraska life 

which gives us the pleasant aspect 

of existence in a prairie country. 
For some years, even decades, western 
authors seemed content with no novel of 
their section that did not include at least 
two mortgages on one piece of land, with 
drouth and famine as necessary elements 
of the local color. More recent authors 
have found that art and prosperity do 
not seriously clash, and it is a source of 
gratification to see through Mr. Lighton’s 
eye the rich soil and hearty, wholesome 
men and women of Eastern Nebraska. 
The book is an extreme glorification of 
life on a farm, almost an apotheosis of 
rural service and a rural career. That 
may not be convincing to city folk, and 
certainly is not to the average yokel, but 
it makes a bit of literature quite glad- 
some to find. 
_ Mr. Lighton has given us a plot of 
rather unusual features, in which a do- 
mestic tragedy is revealed, partially ex- 
plained and its sadness removed. His 
young people who are in love are full of 
remarkable inconsistencies, but they are 
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certainly drawn with much skill. The 
best character in the book is the big 
Omaha lawyer who throws over his pro- 
fession and the senatorship in order to 
devote himself to the wife of whose love 
he has assured himself after years of 
estrangement. Some one has said that 
Glory Quayle in “‘ The Christian ” might 
have been reconciled to the death of John 
Storm by reflecting that by that marriage 
ceremony she became Lady Storm. So 
one might suggest that this restored wife 
could have found somewhat of happiness 
in entering her husband’s political life 
and performing the duties of a Senator’s 
wife. This woman was not a saint; it 
really seems that Mr. Lighton might have 
allowed her to be a woman with all a 
woman’s love for society and the thrill of 
power, as well as the consciousness of 
having done something for the betterment 
of public life. Indeed, one is disap- 
pointed in this big, roaring lawyer, who 
is the best character in the book, but who 
turns his back on the world. It looks to 
me like a very selfish proceeding. The 
world is not to be regenerated and made 
pure by people’s retiring to country seats 
or even to the suburbs, as some of them 
seem to think! 

But Mr. Lighton is to be congratulated 
upon having written a very interesting, 
entertaining and virile story. It holds 
the reader from the first. It has some 
errors of taste and it gives Omaha a 
much sadder face than that typical west- 
ern city really wears; there are, too, cer- 
tain loose ends which one would like to 
see tucked in, but granting these, the 
book is well worth while. Its pictures of 
nature about a western farm are drawn 
con amore, and in faithfulness, skill and 
spirit are easily the best features of the 
book. 


F. B. T. 


TRAVELS IN Europe anv America. By 
Charles E. Bolton, M.A. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50. 


HE trained eye of the experienced 
"T traveler is clearly evident in this 
excellent volume, which gives the 
reader a brief but comprehensive knowl- 
edge of many lands across the sea as 
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well as some in America. Mr. Bolton 
will be remembered as a popular lecturer, 
who for many years told large audiences 
what he had seen in foreign lands, and 
told his stories in such a way that his 
hearers imagined that they also saw the 
interesting places. The volume is com- 
posed of his lectures, which were col- 
lected and revised by his wife, Sarah K. 
Bolton, who was his companion during 
his travels, and who also is a well-known 
author. Among the places visited are the 
Killarney Lakes and Chester, Liverpool 
and London, Scotland, Paris, Belgium, 
Rome, Berlin, St. Petersburg and other 
points in Russia, Constantinople, Vienna, 
Switzerland and Norway and Sweden. 
In America he toured the country west of 
the Mississippi, paying especial attention 
to the Yellowstone and California—the 
Italy of America. The work is more than 
a mere tale of travel, as it contains many 
facts and figures presented in a conven- 
ient form for reference, and it is made 
more attractive by several good illustra- 
tions. 
F. L. W. 


Tue Reventiess City. By E. F. Ben- 
son. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
$1.50. 


HIS book is an excellent example 
Te the difference between caricature 

and satire. If Mr. Benson meant 
it to be satire,—and it has been said that 
he did,—it is a failure; if he meant it 
to be caricature, of a very broad kind, it 
is a success after a fashion. His char- 
acters are badly, if not boldly, drawn, 
with coarse strokes of the pen. There is 
nothing subtle in them. Mrs. Palmer, the 
vulgar, rich, shrieking and kind-hearted 
American “ society leader,” who gets into 
London society and finally marries her 
daughter to a real lord is so broadly cari- 
catured that she is hardly suggestive 
even of a type. She is like the comic 
valentine and scarcely means anything. 
The other characters are better because 
not so coarsely done. 

Of plot there is little; what there is 
concerns the machinations of the poor 
lord to marry the rich American girl, the 
American theatrical impresario and man- 
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ager, resorting, in most unlikely fashion, 
to blackmail, who tries to marry the Eng- 
lish widow,—the sick youth who uses his 
consumptive tendencies to force this 
widow to marry him, and the touring 
actress who is mixed up in everything. 
The scene is laid partly in England and 
partly in America. 

Probably Mr. Benson thought his over- 
drawn caricature of American society 
functions, like the pearl-fishing party and 
the theatrically arranged wedding, very 
funny. But they are not; they are too 
crude, too far from life to be either amus- 
ing or satirical. Everything considered, 
despite a good deal of amusement to be 
derived from this book, it is not a credit 
to Mr. Benson; it shows a lack of real 
humor, and a distinct falling away in 
cleverness from his former work. 


J. W. H. 


Tor.ers or THE Home. The Record of 
a College Woman's Experience az a 
Domestic Servant. By Lillian Petten- 
gill. Doubleday, Page § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


T is as “champion of the under 

dog” that this writer indites her 

personal experiences in the field of 
domestic service. She entered it that 
she might turn the glass “for a look 
upon the ups and downs of this partic- 
ular dog-life from the dog’s end of the 
chain.” That she was not born to the 
life and did not “ slide into it along the 
line of the least resistance,’ as an in- 
heritance from her forbears, furnishes a 
natural reason for her belief that “‘ any 
woman with health, ordinary intelligence 
and determination can do housework.” 
No need, then, to forego our long-estab- 
lished belief in the theory of cooks by 
birthright and not manufacture. We 
query whether it might not chance that 
though Miss Pettingill was able to adapt 
herself to the manual exigencies of her 
self-chosen work she was unable to ad- 
just her mental attitude to her unaccus- 
tomed environment, and hence some of 
the friction engendered in her course, 
which might lead to false conclusions. 
However, this is a matter of minor criti- 
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cism in view of the fact that she handles 
the main question of the much-mooted 
“ servant-problem ” with keen perceptive 
faculties, good humor and fine discrimi- 
native judgment. 

Broadly presented, and confirmed by 
statistics, the situation which this book 
aims to unravel is most concisely outlined 
by Ida Jackson, a factory inspector and 
special agent for the Wisconsin Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in the October issue 
of “ Harper's Bazar”: that women pre- 
fer factory work to domestic slavery be- 
cause it permits greater freedom, better 
wages, a higher social position and even- 
ings and Sundays free, without involving 
separation from families. From these 
facts this writer is led to suppose that 
“possibly the factory girl is more thor- 
oughly abreast of the tide than is the 
mistress of the household, who has not 
yet read aright the signs of the times, and 
who takes as a personal grievance what 
is really an economic movement. It is 
just possible, too, that this girl has un- 
consciously, but surely, absorbed the 
newer concept of a larger code of social 
relations than that which up to now has 
governed family life.” Yet the economic 
movement, recognized as a result, may 
become the first step towards the solution 
sought by the many. The friction between 
mistress and maid, in a wealthy household 
with a retinue of well-disciplined serv- 
ants,—as also between employer and em- 
ploye in a large office where positions 
are well defined,—is reduced to a mini- 
mum; whereas the “ general housework ” 
plan, in a household of limited income 
speedily resolves the situation into one of 
a nice adjustment of temperamental dif- 
ferences between mistress and maid. 
Where’s the man or woman who enters 
into any codperative scheme without rais- 
ing the question of conflicting personal- 
ities, in this land of Equality? We say 
of a spoiled child, ‘‘ Witness the results of 
an unwise mother”; in smaller degree, 
and more detached manner, the relation 
between mistress and servant is reflex, in 
that our servants are, mostly, ignorant 
and undisciplined; therefore they are but 
children of a larger growth, and many a 
mistress is equally childish. After gain- 
ing varied and amusing experiences under 
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seven different roofs and the sway of 49 
many employers, of the “ nouveaux- 
riches” and gentlewomen types,—both 
Jew and Christian, ignorant and cultured 
—Miss Pettingill brings a chapter of 
“ Afterthought,” devoted to the remedies 
for the evils she is combatting, to bear 
on the sum of the whole. It is given 
neither in dogmatic nor narrow spirit; 
but merely as a deduction. It contains 
much logical suggestion for the consider- 
ation of those who are interested in the 
question. 

She modestly concludes by leaving us 
just where we started, if we have not 
learned our own lesson by honest infer- 
ence. 

A. L. 


Tur Vacasonp. By Frederic Palmer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 


T is evident that Mr. Palmer has Ja- 

bored conscientiously over this, his 

first novel: that his laborings are a 
trifle too obvious on most of its 476 pages 
is somewhat of a pity. There is an abun- 
dance of good material in ‘The Vaga- 
bond,” and some of it has not gone wrong. 
The author gives promise of better things, 
and if, possibly, his next work may not be 
awaited with any overpowering avidity of 
expectation, it may be greeted with hope. 

His story is broadly staged: early 
scenes are laid in the East and in Cali- 
fornia at the time of the gold-fever of 
49, while later settings are in and about 
that debatable ground of Virginia dur- 
ing the primal and last stages of the Civil 
War. But the spirit of those stirring 
days is not conjured up before the imagi- 
nation with any great degree of vivid- 
ness. Although Mr. Palmer undoubtedly 
knows a great deal about warfare—he 
is, or was, a war-correspondent of note— 
he treads gingerly on Civil War ground; 
the reader’s blood, in consequence, will 
not be too violently stirred by the battle 
scenes. It is possible that the author will 
not take it amiss if he is reminded that 
the men of ’61 did not call their comrades 
“ bunkies ”—a term of comparatively re- 
cent origin. 

A large population has its being be- 
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tween the covers of the book; indeed, it 
would seem rather heavily cast. Charac- 
ter after character is lugged in, appar- 
ently by the ears, protesting, and for no 
other purpose than to stand about and 
love the Vagabond. The Vagabond him- 
self is a faint, far echo of “ The Virgin- 
ian”: a god-like chap with a square chin 
and quite preposterously courageous— 
“the type of man,” Mr. Palmer pauses 
to reassure us, “who would be a hero to 
his valet.” He has a taking way with him 
which captures the heart of every one he 
meets along the trail of the tale—barring 
the villain, of course; but there seems to 
be some mystery as to why this is so. 

There is nothing about the story to 
make the hardened novel reader sit up 
and shriek with surprise. The action is 
in no place so rapid as to be sensational, 
the dénouement is happy, and a sketch 
of Lincoln is neither so lifelike as to 
startle, nor so obtrusive as to offend those 
wearied of the resuscitated great. In a 
country containing over seventy million 
people, mostly readers, “ The Vagabond ” 
should find an appreciative audience— 
which will be composed wholly of those 
who are without prejudice against the 
deadly conventional] in literature. 


L. J. V. 


Tue Sineine Leaves. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody. Houghton, Mifflin 
§ Co., Boston. $1.00, net. 


M ISS Peabody belongs to that group 


of our younger singers who go to 
make up a school of “ modern mys- 
tic poets.” In her latest little volume, 
however, she comes to us delightfully 


simple in metre and language, and the re- ~ 


sult is most happy. This author’s poetic 
drama, “ Marlowe,” gave her at once a 
place among our best poets; but it is 
doubtful if the great “ average reader” 
will appreciate it half so much as he will 
many of the tender child lyrics contained 
in the modest “‘ Singing Leaves.” I can 
think of only one other writer of to-day 
who interprets in verse so well the child’s 
mind and heart—Miss Daskam; yet even 
she, with all her genius, has never struck 
such deep notes or brought back such 
floods of childhood memories as Miss 


Peabody has done in scraps of song like 
“Late ” and “ Early.” 

One turns with surprise from these 
echoes of youth to powerful verses like 
“The Ravens” and the really fine love 
poems. Here is a singer with great gifts. 
Her technique is well-nigh faultless, and 
—laus Deo!—the magazines have not 
spoiled her! Miss Peabody writes just 
frequently enough to be through no 
chance forgotten; but, once having read 
them, I wonder who could forget some 
of her lyrics? Certain lines have a way 
of following one about, and here and 
there is a real poem, which is saying a 
great deal. Miss Peabody, among modern 
singers, is to be reckoned with. 


C. H. T. 


Unver tHE Hitt. By Aubrey Beards- 
ley. John Lane, New York. $2.00 


net. 


OLLECTORS of Beardsley will be 

glad of this volume, which con- 

tains sixteen drawings, a photo- 
graph of the artist in his room at Men- 
tone, a short story or phantasy, called 
“Under the Hill,” three little poems, 
some table-talk, and a couple of letters. 
There is also a short introduction by 
John Lane, who says: “As yet I have 
withstood all temptations to part with 
these treasures (original drawings by 
Beardsley), which I regard as the chief 
monument of the greatest, most brilliant, 
the wittiest, and the most lovable man it 
has ever been my privilege to meet.” 
This is surely saying a great deal, and we 
can’t help wondering what some of his 
other authors think of such a statement. 

That Beardsley was clever, even bril- 
liant, cannot be denied, but that he was 
“ great’ seems a question. People who 
are familiar with his work will find in 
this book the same qualities that they 
either like or dislike—the same indisput- 
able cleverness, whether it attracts or re- 
volts. 

The phantasy ‘‘ Under the Hill” occu- 
pies the greater part of the book. It is 
an extraordinarily fantastic piece of 
work, an exact counterpart in words of 
Beardsley drawing. There is the same 
delicacy and beauty of workmanship and. 
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finish, the same subtle humor, the same 
hint of the forbidden, intangible to all, 
and even imperceptible to the unsophisti- 
cated. The poems, with their illustra- 
tions, and the table-talk are not so clever. 
Indeed the table-talk is rather flat. 

The book is admirably made, with a 
really splendid cover in blue and gold, 
and would make a delightful gift to the 
right person. H.C. 


Lucretia Boraia. By Ferdinand Gre- 
gorovius. Translated by John .Leslie 
Cramer. .D. Appleton § Co., New 
York. $2.25, net. 


BOOK, the careful result of pro- 

A found research and indefatigable 

labor. It is a translation, the first 

into English, from the German of Ferdi- 

nand Gregorovius, published in Stuttgart 
in 1874. 

There is presented a mass of evidence 
bearing upon the question: Was Lucretia 
Borgia the moral monster depicted in the 
pages of the historian Guicciardini and 
in the scandalous epigrams of the satir- 
ists Sanazzaro and Pontanus? She is ac- 
cused of unspeakable moral turpitude; 
and this legend which has come down to 
us has been overlaid, by the elaboration 
of modern poet and dramatist, with fur- 
ther charge of complicity with her infa- 
mous father and with her terrible brother, 
Cesar Borgia, in their murderous de- 
struction of all who stood in the way of 
their ambition and covetous greed. 

Lucretia, born in 1480, the natural 
daughter of Cardinal Roderigo Borgia, 
afterward Pope Alexander VI., was 
reared in the poisonous atmosphere sur- 
rounding her mother, Vanozza Catanei, 
and the Pope’s succeeding and more cele- 
brated mistress, Giulia Farnese. She 
shared the laxity of the time which recog- 
nized illicit relations between the highest 
dignitaries of the Church and their favor- 
ites, and this tacit connivance at crying 
scandal surely blunted the moral sense of 
a young girl whose beauty and high posi- 
tion—illegitimacy was then scarcely ac- 
counted a bar—were reckoned as sources 
of political and social profit to her infa- 
mous guardians. She was twice betrothed, 

without result, twice married, once 
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divorced and once widowed by violence, 
all in the interest of her unscrupulous 
exploiters, before she was finally united, 
in her twenty-second year, to Alfonso 
d’Este, hereditary Prince of Ferrara. 
This marriage, contracted for the mutual 
profit of the Pope and of Ercole d’Este, 
Duke of Ferrara, father of Alfonso, was 
only accomplished through powerful in- 
tervention, including that of Louis XII. 
of France. Gregorovius particularly 
studies Lucretia’s life in Rome, the 
period of alleged monstrous immorality. 
Her actions are traced and verified, and 
a strong case against the truth of the’ 
charges is established. When to this fa- 
vorable result of investigation is added the 
clean life of Lucretia as the wife of Al- 
fonso d’Este, and the high estimation and 
affection shown her by her husband and 
his entire family, the balance inclines in 
her favor. She was as Duchess of Fer- 
rara one of the celebrated women of her 
day, praised by Ariosto, Bembo, Aldo 
Minutio, and many other admirers. All 
is judicially considered by the author, 
and his verdict acquitting Lucretia of 
atrocious charges appears substantially 
justified; especially as there is no un- 
qualified whitewashing—the influences 
surrounding her early life seeming in- 
compatible with a reputation of immacu- 
late purity. Her life in Ferrara was of 
irreproachable integrity. 

The subject is so tempting to dramatic 
treatment that one almost forgets that 
this work is a serious and systematic 
study of a grave problem—a solid docu- 
ment pour servir, as well as an interest- 
ing narrative and picture of Renaissance 
life. Each fact is substantiated by day 
and date, and attested par devant notaire. 
The author draws an occasional moral 
from the iniquities of this crew of plun- 
dering rulers, and the whole narrative is 
a lesson which is best read in the conclu- 
sion of the Philosopher of Ferney in con- 
nection with the matter of these same 
Borgias and their allies: “Et comment 
les hommes sont gouvernés!”’ 

The book has taken its place as author- 
ity upon its theme. It is liberally illus- 
trated with portraits and architectural 
subjects. 

S. W. 


Bert Leston ‘Taylor's 


The Reviewer’s Side of the 
Case 


E all know, without being told, 

what an author thinks of a re- 

viewer. But what does the re- 
viewer, independently of his published 
review, think of the author? 

And how about the “ methods ” of 
reviewers? May not these be as inter- 
esting as the “ methods ” of authors? 

To answer these questions we ad- 
dressed to various reviewers of distinc- 
tion a series of queries, with a request 


for frank replies. These queries were:. 


I. “Do you review a book by its title- 
page, or do you read it?” II. “Do 
you review books exclusively, or have 
you other fish to fry?” III. “ Do you 
understand the underlying meaning of 
books? ” IV. “ How do writers for 
magazines compare with writers for 
newspapers?’ V. “ When announce- 
ment is made that So-and-So is writing 
a book, do you agree that quo warranto 
proceedings should be instituted?” 
The letters we print below speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. Cuten Payste, literary editor of 
the Bingville (Ill.) Record, seems to us 
wholly free from animus. He writes: 


“T do not read the books which come to our 
office for review. The proprietor takes them 
home. He leaves me the pute ublishers’ 
slips, and these, after condensing, I paste on 
a sheet of paper and give to the young lady 
who sets the type. This does not take up 
much of my time, which is devoted principally 
to soliciting advertisements. As I do not read 
the books, of course I cannot tell whether I 
should understand their underlying meaning 
or not, but I think I should. I can’t say about 
magazine writers, as I do not see the maga- 
zines; they all go to the proprietor’s wife. The 
only magazine I read is The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. I buy that. I don’t think I quite 
understand your last question. Is it a joke?” 


Mr. Wade Thruitt, of the Duluth 
(Minn. ) Guardian and Family Herald, 


has a proper conception of his calling. 
He writes: 


“JT always mean to read carefully every 
book I review, because I know all authors. 
patronize clipping bureaus, and are quick to: 
detect evidence of skipping on the part of 
critics. But more often than not I can read 
only a part of a book, because the proprietor 
of the paper wishes it either for himself or 
for a friend. In such case I find the printed 
slips very helpful, but I always rewrite these. 
Yes; I think I understand the underlying 
meaning of books. Some authors, like Win- 
ston Churchill and Mrs. Wiggs, are rather 
hard to get at; but most of them are quite 
plain. 1 don’t feel able to answer your other 
questions.” 


From Mr. Frank Lee Skips, of the 
Baltimore Examiner: 


“JT don’t care what authors think of my 
reviews. I write them because I have to, not 
because I hope or expect to tell an author 
something he doesn’t know. Carrying coals to 
Newcastle is nothing to carrying wisdom to 
authors. For that reason I do not read a 
new book; I simply review it. It is bad 
enough to have to do this without having 
to read the book into the bargain. I review by 
title page and price mark. Anybody who 
can read figures and large type can “ review” 
the novel of commerce. These volumes pass 
me in review, so to speak, and I jot down 
their numbers and contents, just as I’d chalk 
up a line of freight cars. Yes; I have other 
fish to fry—or roast. I “review” plays and 
concerts, and write editorials. Underlying 
meaning of books? Well, I can grasp the 
underlying meaning of Charles Major's 
books; and I take it that the underlying 
meaning of James Lane’s Allen’s chaste fic- 
tion is that life is a fog, except in Arcady, 
where everything is as plain as a pikestaff 
and twice as warm. I certainly agree about 
the quo warranto proceedings. 


Mr. Jim Dumps, literary editor of 
the Chicago Evening Force, is lucid 
and brief. He writes: 


“I. I do neither—if I can get any one else 
to do it. IJ. I have no other work that seems 
like work after I have reviewed for an hour. 
III. Hush! hush! It’s bad enough as it is. 
IV. The wretched newspaper man _ writes 
breathlessly, with the exigent copy boy at his 
elbow. He hasn’t the leisure to break up the 
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English language that the ‘author’ has. V. 
Undoubtedly such a proceeding would lie, 
but it should be directed against the pub- 
lisher. Something in the nature of a shotgun 
quarantine would do for So-and-So. I ma 
conclude by saying that my mission, as 
understand it, is to prevent the public from 
buying books. As to authors in general, I 
find them occasionally instructive, sometimes 
illuminating, and always amusing.” 


“ Waddle”: The Story of a 


Perspicacious Porcupine * 


While watching the singular per- 
formance of a Black-crested Peewee, 
which was feeding its young with a 
spoon fashioned from a bit of birch 
bark, my alert ears detected a slight 
rustling in the fireweed (Epilobium 
angustifolium) which fringed the 
roadside. 

I turned my opera glass in that di- 
rection, and beheld “ Waddle.” 

Waddle was a porcupine. And if 
you have never seen a porcupine bal- 
ance himself on the tip of his tail, you 
have indeed missed something. 

Just why a porcupine essays—and 
not always, I fancy, with success—so 
difficult a feat, has puzzled us nature 
writers not a little. My colleague, the 
Rev. William Longbow, has suggested 
[‘‘ The Porcupine High School In the 
Woods ”] that Erethizon dorsatus, be- 
ing an introspective animal, finds the 
position conducive to meditation; and 
this opinion I shared until I came to 
know Waddle. I am now convinced 
that the porcupine stands (if I may so 
phrase it) on his tail as a sort of prac- 
tice stroke, just as a golf player swings 
his club once or twice upon an imagin- 
ary ball before venturing the irrevoc- 
able tee. For after trying his hand, or 
I should say his tail, at balancing, 


“From “Queer Animals I Have Known,” 
by the Rev. Ananias F. Dubbe. 


Waddle dropped back upon all fours, 
and began the ascent of the tallest fire- 
weed. 

If you have ever seen Epilobium 
angustifolium, you know that its stalk 
is not so thick as a telephone pole, nor 
so firm; and to climb it would test the 
balancing powers of a chipmunk, let 
alone so large an animal as a porcu- 
pine. But Waddle was equal to the 
test. As he neared the top the stalk 
swayed ever so little, but neither bent 
nor broke. Once at the summit, Wad- 
dle set about leisurely to strip the plant 
of its leaves, which fell in a little heap 
beneath him. Having denuded one 
plant, he climbed another, and another, 
while I jotted in my note-book a faith- 
ful account of his operations. 

Porcupines, as you know, are ex- 
tremely fond of the leaves of Epilo- 
bium angustifolium, especially dried; 
and I saw at once that Waddle, with a 
providence not exclusively characteris- 
tic of the squirrel, was laying in his 
winter “ prog.” 

But how did he propose to transport 
his supplies? A porcupine has no 
pouches back of his ears, as the squir- 
rel, nor has he the hip pockets of the 
bear. 

Ah! 

Rolling himself into a ball, Waddle 
shot his quills, as a young man shoots 
his cuffs, and bowled into the nearest 
heap of fireweed leaves. His sharp 
quills picked them up as a rolling stone 
gathers moss. The porcupine disap- 
peared, and in his place was a spherical 
mass of leaves about the size of a small 
bushel basket. 

This queer object rolled off down the 
road, and I should have followed had 
not my Black-crested Peewee returned 
at that moment with a fresh spoonful 
of insects to claim my attention. 


An Unanswered Question 


BY WILLIAM fF. LAMPTON 


HAT is the literature that lives? 
Is polished pen-stroke it? 
And does the file 
Put tear or smile 
In pathos or in wit? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Is it the special style, 
That magazines 
Run through their screens, i 
Which stay to afterwhile? 


What is the literature that lives? 
The pale, enemic kind, 
Where culture gives 
The touch that lives 
And heart is lost in mind? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Are made-to-order things 
The noblest thought 
That pen has wrought? 
The songs a poet sings? 


The red blood of the heart 
That colors true 
The work they do? 
Or is it cultured Art? 


What is the literature that lives? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Is it what writers feel 
In their own words, 
As songs of birds, 
What noblest they reveal? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Matter or manner, when 
The writer leads 
To highest deeds 
In conquests of the pen? 
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Che Career of Mrs. Osborne 


A Love Comedy 
By HELEN MILECETE 


Illustrated by 
Bayard Jones 


$1.50 


This novel narrates the adventures of two charming young women who escape from 
tiresome country relations and take an apartment in London under the fictitious chaper- 
onage of Mrs. OstorNE. ‘Their escapades, their many devices to avoid detection, and their 
final disposition of Mrs, Ospornr are highly diverting. 


A BOOK THAT WILL LIVE 


Bearts Aflame 


An Intensely Dramatic Love Story of New York Society 
By LOUISE WINTER 


The story depicts the efforts of a beautiful society leader to re-establish in the 
social world a woman friend who has been sensationally divorced and remarried. 
It reveals perhaps more of the workings of the wheels within the wheels of 
New York society than any novel ever written. 


Illustrated 
by 


Archie Guan 


New York Press. —“ The popularity of this story is assured.”’ 
Decorative Cover Boston Globe —" There aren some passages in the novel... . It is strong and remark- 
1.50 ably fascinating.” 
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Perkins, the Fakeer 


A Travesty on Reincarnation 
By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


A Yankee, after long residence in the East, has become an adept in magical arts, and 
on his return to America amuses himself by occult pranks that involve innocent persons in 
appalling dilemmas. 


Reader, N.Y. City —*' The book will be found of absorbing inte'est.” 
N.Y, Sun —“ The reader may be assured that he will be amused and entertained.” 


Illustrated by 
Hy. Mayer 


$1.00 
net 
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St. Louss Republic.—“ A laugh invariably accompanies the reading of nearly every paragraph." 


Winning Kim Back 


By ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES 


In this story the author has achieved that 
most difficult of literary tasks, a story in which 
true humor is sustained from the first page to the 
last, without any interval of dullness. The 
plot is as simple as it is ingenius and dis- 
tinctive while the characters are sketched 
with consummate skill, so that their every 
word and action are convincingly human. 
The rare merit of this story deserves 
highest praise. 

INustrated by Courrier 
$1.00 


* A Powerful Novel.’’— Baltimore Sun. 
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Miss SYLVESTER, the niece of a society leader 
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South American Spaniard in her veins, and she is fas- 
cinated by CoUNT GERALDINE, a daring adventurer, 
who claims to be worth millions as the beneficiary of a 
pearl fishery concession, The story of their sensational 
marriage and its strange results is told with great realism 
and admirable art. 


IMustrated by W. Sherman Potts $1.00 
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The hero of this remarkable story is a young man, 
who, when achild, was given over to the care of a Trappist 
monastery in Canada. There he received such training that 
he looked forward only to the life of a religious, without any 
thought of the world and its sordid phases. On his arrival at man’s 
estate, however, his father searches him out and brings him forth 
into the world to take his proper place in social life. 


Ulustrated by Louis Akin $1.50 
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is a romance of unusual beauty 
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The pictures by Charlotte 
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| OVER THE BORDER 


By ROBERT BARR 


A Dashing Story of Adventure. Full of Love, Fighting and Intrigue. 
Mr. Barr’s first novel in two years, With an excellent picture of the stern old Protector, Crom- 
well, in his more kindly mood. 


12mo, Cloth, with Frontispiece in Colors, $1.50 


Incomparable Bellairs 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


Authors of ‘‘ The Bath Comedy,” *' The Secret Orchard,” ‘* The Star Dreamer,” etc. 

In this sprightly romance we meet many of our old friends who appeared in ‘‘ The Bath Comedy.” 
Part of the story hinges on the determination of fastidious, capricious, pretty, witty Kitty, surnamed 
Bellairs, to get married again. Mistress Kitty has her share of worldly trouble, as this delightful story 


will unfold. 
12mo, Cloth, with Frontispiece in Colors $1.50 


THE O’RUDDY 


By STEPHEN CRANE and ROBERT BARR 


A Rattling [rish Romance, full of Humor, Dash and Incident. The hero, The O' Ruddy, ts an inimit- 
able Irish blade, witty, audacious and irresistible. 


Mr. Crane was at work on this story and had finished the greater part. Tle had a long, detailed 
talk about the novel and its completion with Mr. Barr, and it was at his request that the latter has 
brought it to a triumphant conclusion. 

12mo, Cloth, with Frontispiece in Colors, $1.50 
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By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Author of ‘' In the Name of a Woman,” ‘A Dash for a Throne,” etc., etc. 

The foundation of Mr. Marchmont's plot of this story is the extraordinary resemblance between an 
American and the Czar of Russia. 

At the instigation of a powerful Russian minister, the American impersonates the Czar in a matter 
of intense political importance, and he is plunged at once in a veritable sea of dangers and intrigues, 
complicated by a love affair. This is the strongest story of adventure that Mr. Marchmont has ever 


written. 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Profusely illustrated by 
with Honor,” etc. r2mo. $7.50 


G. C. Wilmsburst. 
Richly Bound. THE HOVSE ON THE SANDS 


New Novel by the author of 
“ The Usurper,” “ Idols,” ete. 


WHERE LOVE IS 


12mo. $1.50 


New Novel by the author of 
“ They That Took the Sword,” etc. 
ELEANOR DAYTON 


12mo. $1.50 
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RED BOX 


By By the “ Dark” Author Cyrus 
Baron A splendid swashbuckler tale of daring Lauron 
Russell and adventure. 12mo. $1.50. Hooper 


12mo. $1.50 


BORLASE AND SON 
A novel of business life, 
stirring and true. 


THE LITERARY GVILLOTINE 


By ?2PPPe?? 


16mo. $1.00 net 
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The Sherrods The Brazen Calf 


By George Barr McCutcheon, author of By James L. Ford, author of ‘The Literary 
“ Graustark” and ‘* Castle Craneycrow.” Shop,” ‘‘ Hypnotic Tales,” etc. 

The strongest story ever written by this popular A very amusing satire on the worship, creation, 
author. Strikingly illustrated by C.D. Williams. | and maintenance of the ‘‘ Four Hundred.” 

12mo, cloth, $1.§0. 12mo, cloth, illustrated by Glackens, $1.25. 


An April Princess 


By Coastance Smedley. ‘Full of the 
champagne of youth. Engaging, vivacious, a 
book to drive away the blues.” 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Honor D’Everel 


By Barbara Yechton, author of “ Young 
Mrs. Teddy,” ‘* We Ten,” etc. 

A charming and well-told Story. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Path of Stars 


By Margaret Crosby Munn, author of “A 
Violin Obligato.” 

A musical novel of great strength. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Barbe of Grand Bayou 


By John Oxenham, author of ‘ Flowers of 
Dust,” ‘‘ God's Prisoner,” etc. 

A story of unusual power. Full of the salt and 
strength of the sea. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Black Shilling 


By Amelia E, Barr, author of “ The Bow of . 
Orange Ribbon,” ‘‘ The Maid of Maiden Lane,” 
etc. 

A delightful tale of Old Boston towns, 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Golden Fetich 


By Eden Phillpotts, author of ‘ Children of 
the Mist,” *‘ The River,” etc. 

Full of plot and thrilling adventure. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


Katharine Frensham 


By Beatrice Harraden, author of ‘' Ships 
That Pass in the Night,” etc. 

A powerful love-story, 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Tea-Table Talks 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of ‘The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” ‘‘ Paul 
Kelver,” etc. 

A collection of humorous essays like ‘The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” 

t2mo, cloth, liberally illustrated, $1.00. 


The Yellow Crayon 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of « The 


Traitors,” ‘“A Prince of Sinners,” etc. 
Good—indeed the best—light fiction. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50, 


Red-Head 


By John Uri Lloyd, author of ‘‘ Stringtown 
on the Pike,” ‘‘ Etidorhpa,” ete. n 

A stirring story of a Kentucky Feud. With 
numerous illustrations and decorations by Regi- 


In Old Plantation Days 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar, author of “ Folks 
from Dixie,” ‘* Candle-Li chtin’ Time,” ete. 

The best work that Dunbar has ever done, nald Birch. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, Probably $1.50. Svo, cloth, 2e¢, $1.60. Postage extra. 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 


The Golden Windows 


A Book of Fables for Old and Young. 
of ‘Captain January,” etc. 


Becher and Julia Ward Richards. 12mo, $1.50. 


This charming book will be a source of delight to those who love the 
The stories are so simple and graceful that they suggest 


best literature. 
Tolstoi at his best. 


Laura Bridgman 


Dr. Howe's Famous Pupil, and What He Taught Her. 


and FLORENCE Hower HALL. Illustrated. 


in detail for the first time by two of his daughters. 


Interesting glimpses of the domestic lives of popular stage favorites pictortally 


presented in 


Famous Actors and Actresses and Their Homes 


By Laura E, RICHARDS, author 
Illustrated and decorated by Arthur E. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


The story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe's pioneer labors in behalf of Laura 
Bridgman, the girl with only one of the senses, that of touch, is now told 


By Maup Howe 


By Gustav Kopf, author of ‘‘Signora, a Child of the Opera House,” etc. 
Superbly illustrated, with photogravure frontispiece of Julia Marlowe, and over 50 full-page plates and 


vignettes, printed in tints. 


A logical sequence to‘ The World Beautiful,” 


The Life Radiant 


By LittaNn WHITING, author of ‘‘ The World 
Beautiful,” ‘* Boston Days,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00 net; decorated, $1.25 net. 


8vo, decorated cloth, $3.00 net. 


Miss Charles’ latest and best book, 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


By FRANCES CHARLES, author of ‘‘ In the Country 
God Forgot,” etc. Illustrated in color by I. H. 
Caliga. 12mo, $1.50. 


Authoritative first-hand information concerning picturesque Indian tribes. 


Indians of the Painted Desert Region 


By GeorGE WHARTON James, author of ‘‘In and Around the Grand Canyon,” etc. 


tions from photographs. Crown 8vo $2.00 net. 


With 66 illustra- 


RECENT POPULAR FICTION 


Ilustrated. 
A PRINCE OF SINNERS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


A well-compacted and exceedingly interesting 
story of English political and social life, making no 
demands upon one’s credulity, but satisfying the 
requirements in the way of a thoroughly good novel. 
The characters are all drawn with real fidelity to life. 
—Harry Tuurston PEcK, Editor of 7he Bookman, 


A DETACHED PIRATE 


By HELEN MILECETE. 


There is the sparkle of champagne in Helen Mile- 
cete’s latest book, Gay Vandeleur is the pirate, 
detached by a divorce court, and her first name is no 
misnomer—not a bit of it.— Chicago Evening Post. 


$1.50 each. 


A ROSE OF NORMANDY 
By Wo. R. A. WILSON, 


No more entertaining character has stalked 
through the pages of any recent novel than that of 
Henri de Tonti, gentleman, soldier, courtier, gallant 
—the intrepid hero of countless adventures, but 
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more American, 


BARBARA, A Woman of the West 
By Joun H. Wuirson. 


Barbara is a fresh, breezy sort of a girl; and the 
account of her life and ultimate happiness, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Whitson, makes one of the best 
stories of the season.—St. Paul Globe, 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF «THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED” 


She That Hesitates 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


This story belongs to the select and delightful ‘“one-chapter-more-and-then-I’ll- 
come-to-bed,”’ school. It pulses with life and movement. Adventure follows 
adventure in infinite va- 
riety, Picturesque figures 
of every class and nation 
crowd the pages—stolid 
Germans, savage Russians, 
subtle Frenchmen, Tsars, 
princesses, soldiers, sail- 
ors, peasants, immigrants, 
adventuresses, chevaliers, 
Swords flash, whips crack, 
love laughs at Death, the 
locksmith. It is a great 
romance of two continents 
in the days of Peter the 
Great, and it goes “ The 
Black Wolf's Breed” one 
better, though that was 
as stirring a story as you 
will find in many a day. 


Illustrated by 


C. M. RELYEA 
12mo. Price $1.50, Postpaid 
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No book of recent years so fully expresses 


that outdoor feeling, Every lover of out- ff 4 
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You can get this book free if you subscribe 
for OUTING now. OUTING, edited by 
Caspar Whitney, is the interpreter of all 
that is best in outdoor life. You need it 
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un OUTING 
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A volume of entirely new poems including some of James Whitcomb Riley’s best and 


most mature work. The initial poem, ‘‘ His Pa’s Romance,” in dialect, is a most 
delightful account, told by a small boy, of the courtship of his father and mother. 


HIS PA'S ROMANCE = 


With numerous 
illustrations by 
Mr, Will 
Vawter 


s2mo, red cloth, 
gilt top, 
$7.00, net, 

Postage, 10¢. 


Editions 
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Poems 

Riley Child-Rhymes 
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Riley Farm-Rhymes 
The many poems by Mr. Riley in 
which are mirrored his love of 
the great outdoors are now col- 
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lected in this beautifully illus- ; } 


The Flying Islands &% 
of the Night 744 
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Pictures by Witt Vawter Or- 
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done by its Students, of its influence 
upon American Architecture, written 
by American Graduates of the School 
and illustrated by the designs of the 


leading American Architects is to be 
found in the 


BEAVX ARTS NUMBER 


OF THE 


Architectural 
Record 


Pronounced one of the handsomest 
publications ever issued. Price, $1.50, 
by mail, $1.75. 


bes” All Persons, professional or 
otherwise, interested in Architecture 
should read this Number—a volume 
of 250 pages superbly illustrated. 


SEND FOR IT 


or if you are not a Subscriber to this 
magazine, send us three dollars, and 
we will enter your Subscription to the 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD for one year 
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free, 


The Architectural Record Co. 
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Reminiscences 
of An 


Interviewer 


DECEMBER, 1902 
Coguelin, Madame Jane Hading, 
Sir Edavin Arnold, Mrs. Ken- 
dal, John Greenleaf Whittier, 


Richard Mansfield, Sir Charles 
Wyndham. 


JUNE, 1903 


Joseph Chamberlain, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas A. Bayard, Thomas A. 
Edison, Oltver Wendell Holmes, 
Francis Parkman, William Dean 
Howells. 


JULY, 1903 
Joseph Jefferson, Ellen Terry, 
Str Henry Irving. 
AUGUST, 1903 
Sarah Bernhardt, Eleonora Duse. 


Single copies of “ The Reader” can be pro- 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of 25c in stamps. 
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Writers and Readers 


Illustrated Notes of Authors, Books and the Drama 


LARGE collection of books and 

drawings by and relating to Rud- 

yard Kipling was disposed of 
October fifth by the Anderson Auction 
Co., successors to John Anderson, Jr., 
and Bangs and Company. The un- 
known collector had resorted to ex- 
tremes in his endeavors to add to his 
collection and a number of the items 
could only be regarded as waste paper 
by intelligent people. 

The most interesting “lot” in the 
sale was a unique copy of ‘ The Incar- 
nation of Krishna Mulvaney,” illus- 
trated by four original hand-painted 
designs of Mulvaney in his escapade, 
made for the owner in China by Jeem 
Koo-ee, a Chinese artist living in 
Swatow. The story was forwarded to 
a friend in China, who translated it, 
and the artist made the drawings after 
his own conception of the rendering of 
the story. 

Through the kindness of the pres- 
ent owner, Mr. R. F. Pick, we are 
enabled to reproduce the Mulvaney 
illustrations and a portrait of Kip- 
ling done by this same Jeem Koo-ee, 
which is naturally oriental in concep- 


JEEM KOO-EE 
CHINESE ILLUSTRATOR OF KIPLING 


tion and execution but fairly portrays 
the features of the original. 

An amusing item consisted of two 
numbers of “ ‘The Horsmonden School 
Budget,” one containing a contribu- 
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tion by Kipling and the other a carica- 
ture of Kipling by Max Beerbohm. 
Kipling’s contribution is in the shape 
of a letter. 


Care Town, Easter Monday. 

To the Editors, School Budget : 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of 
your letter of no date, together with 
copy of School Budget, February 
14th, and you scem to be in possession 
of all the cheek that is in the least 
likely to do you any good in this world 
or in the next. And furthermore you 
have omitted to specify where your 
journal is printed and in what county 
of England Horsmonden is situated. 
But, on the other hand, and notwith- 
standing, I very much approve of your 
* Hints on School-Boy Etiquette,” and 
have taken the liberty of sending you 
a few more as follows: 


(5) When pursued by the native 
farmer always take to the nearest 
plough-land. Men stick in furrows 
that boys can run over. 

(6) If it is necessary to take other 
people’s apples, do it on a Sunday. 

You can then put them inside your 
topper, which is better than trying to 
button them into a tight “ Eton.” 

You will find this advice worth enor- 
mous sums of money, but I shall be 
obliged with a cheque or postal order 
for 6d at your convenience, if the con- 
tribution should be found to fill more 
than one page. 

Faithfully yours, 
Rvpyarp Krprre. 


* By securing the drawing from the 
pen of Max Beerbohm, whom the Early 
Bird calls the ‘ Whistler of Carica- 
ture, we fancy we have — scored 
heavily,” announces Budget Number 
14 in which this artist, who has evi- 
dently also been subjected to a mild 
form of bandit “hold up” for con- 
tributions in his line, furnishes his cari- 


CARICATURE BY MAX BEERBOHM 


cature of Kipling; and writes to the 
Editorial Staff: 


45 Uprer Berkevey Srreer, 
Friday, May 20, 1898. 

GENTLEMEN: Many thanks for the 
copy of your admirable magazine. I 
have read Mr. Kipling’s letter, and I 
agree with you that its tone is quite 
monstrous and unpardonable. 

I have much pleasure in complying 
with your request for a caricature of 
Mr. Kipling. 

If it meets with your approval, do 
not forget to send me a copy of the 
issue in which it appears. 

I am an ardent collector of my own 
drawings. 

With best wishes for your pros- 
perity, I am, gentlemen, 

Yours obediently, 
Max BEeersoum. 


De 
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NE has but to read the power- 

ful prologue of ‘ To-morrow’s 

Tangle ” to see that the author, 
Miss Geraldine Bonner, knows her 
California, and has absolutely fulfilled 
the local-color requirements of the un- 
usual melodramatic and romantic con- 
ditions existing on the coast after the 
Gringo period that sowed such prolific 
seed of tangled growth. Miss Bonner 
was born in Staten Island, but when 
she was a child her parents moved to 
the West, living for several years in the 
mining camps of Colorado, settling 
finally in San Francisco. Her father 
was at one time editor of ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,” and from him Miss Bonner 
received the direction in the reading 
and writing which have formed her 
literary education. Her first literary 
employment was on that most enter- 
taining weekly, “ The Argonaut” of 
San Francisco, and she has lived in 
New York as the correspondent of that 


paper. Two years ago she published 
a short California novel called “ Hard 
Pan.” In working on this story she 
became convinced that California is 
one of the most picturesque. parts of 
the country, and the life there pecu- 
liarly dramatic and full of color. And 
so she made a study of social condi- 
tions, reading all records and memoirs 
of the early days that she could find 
and travelling to every corner of the 
great State. Her new novel, * To- 
morrow’s Tangle,” shows that she 
certainly did not overestimate the 
dramatic possibilities of modern Cali- 
fornia city life. 

Miss Bonner does not consider that 
California of to-day has _ received 
proper treatment from novelists: Mrs. 
Atherton’s stories have dealt with an 
earlier period. 

There can be no question of the in- 
terest and power of Miss Bonner’s 
vigorous novel. 
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N spite of the pervasive Catholic at- 

mosphere in Henry Harland’s later 

novels, it is not generally known that 
the author of “ The Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box ” believes in the Church of Rome 
with all a convert’s ardor—might al- 
most be called, as some one has termed 
it, “ more Catholic than the Church.” 
His face glows when he tells you that 
he knows of other converts who found 
their first glimpse of the Faith in his 
books. For any of us who agree with 
him, characters like the gentle Cardinal 
are a salutary influence in fiction: even 
if they only shake the superstitious tra- 
ditions of tyranny, craft and hypocrisy 
under the stole. The vigor of the 
Church intellectual in England is a 
source of great happiness to Mr. Har- 
Jand. Though he likes to speak of 
himself as a “bigoted Papist,” his 
bigotry has boyish enthusiasm as. its 
soberest motive, and looks only a mirth- 
ful laugh when he recalls being warned 
by a famous English friend against 
lapsing into a “deadly and_ soul- 
destroying error.” 

In Mr. Harland’s latest book, “ My 
Friend Prospero,” which is to be pub- 
lished in the spring, there is less relig- 
ious zeal than in the others: but there 
is such complete accomplishment in 
delicacy of style and temper that one 
may well be surprised at its decided 
superiority over his two short  storics 
which have appeared in reeent maga- 
zines. The reason for this is apparent, 
since the latter were parts of a series of 
stories written some vears ago for pub- 
lication in the Sunday edition of the 
London Daily Telegraph. All but two 
of them had appeared when the Sun- 
day edition was discontinued. To have 
his attention called to these two old 
newspaper — sketches, appearing as 
though they were stories written lately 
for magazine publication, may have 
somewhat ruffled Mr. Harland’s seren- 
ity. An illustrated edition of “ The 
Cardinal's Snuff Box ” is announced. 
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M R. Arthur Stringer, the author 
of “The Silver Poppy,” sent 
the following lines to a friend 
who had written inquiring if it was true 
that the character of “ John Hartley ” 
was autobiographical : 


You ask if I, as tongues protest, 
Bared here my heart for men to see. 
Bared here my heart !—This stands a 
jest, 
Old Friend, between my God and me! 


For J ten hundred hearts can claim: 
Mad blends of Rogue, Ascetic, Saint, 
White Virtue crowning like a flame 
Black gulfs unprobed we dare not 
paint! 


Villon to-day, to-morrow Paul, 
The Wolf confounded with 
Lamb: 
Indeed, Dear Friend, I show not all, 
Who know not yet the thing I am! 
A many years ago: “ Oscar Wilde 
has written the most beautiful 
poetry since Keats.” We are reminded 
of this obiter dicta by the publication 
of a complete edition of Oscar Wilde's 
“ Poems ” in a beautiful volume, which 
forms the first of the fall publications 
of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, of Port- 
land, Me. To the lover of poctry the 
volume will be a source of unalloyed 
pleasure, while its wide range of appeal 
makes it of interest to the casual reader. 
It is a surprise to turn from the elabor- 
ate gorgeousness of the lines in *& The 
Sphinx ”: 


the 


GREAT critic in England wrote 


“Why are you tarrying? Get hence! 
“IT weary of your sullen ways, 
I weary of your stendfast gaze, your 
somnolent magnificence.” 


to the haunting simplicity of “ Requi- 
escat.”” 


SE 


MR. E. J. WHEELER 
EDITOR OF THE LITERARY DIGEST 


MR. ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
EDITOR OF SUCCESS EDITOR OF THE THEATRE 
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PROFESSOR STEPHAN ABEL SINDING 


THE DANISH SCULPTOR WHO COMPLETED THE 
GENERAL SHERMAN STATUE AT WASHINGTON 


A Danish Sculptor 


BY HROLF WISBY 


N nearly every product of his chisel Stephan Abel 

Sinding’s early desire to ‘ talk in stone,” and to 

set forth his understanding of human life in stone 
images, each comprising a definite view, a complete 
idea, is so clearly apparent that a review of his entire 
works impresses one like an oration. The central 
idea of his endeavor seems to be to convey, in each 
piece of work, “a message in marble to mankind.” 
This is his individual greatness. It places him within 
a charmed circle apart from the artists of our day, 
and apart, also, from the incomparable Thorwaldsen, 
who contented himself with the making of beautiful 
forms beautifully posed in the classic manner of thc 
ancient Greeks. Compared with this great Danc, 
Sinding, Norse by birth and Dane by naturalization, 
is a pagan in that he is not influenced by any per- 
ceptible idea of religion, though he has executed 
religious works for several churches. Sinding’s works 
are subjects of inspiration rather than objects of 
adulation. Beauty for beauty’s sake is nowhere ap- 
parent in them, but everywhere a message in marble 
that we first comprehend and then admire. 

Stephan Abel Sinding was born in Drontheim, Nor- 
way, the fourth of August, 1846; his father was 
Mayor of this city. After graduating from the 
Christiania University, he spent three years studying 
Jaw, and, in 1871, decided to become a sculptor. First 
at the local art school, then under the instruction of 
Middelthun, and subsequently as a pupil of Albert 
Wolff in Berlin, Sinding soon made up in results 
for what he had lost in years. His first important 
work, “* Vélund,” was a spirited representation of this 
familiar mythological armorer. For a time he studied 
at Paris, returning to Christiania in 1876, where he 
finished ‘* The Prisoner,” a piece of work that at- 
tracted considerable attention at the Paris Salon of 
1878. Six years spent at Rome, where he produced 
his first masterpiece, “ A Barbarian Mother,” finished 


SINDING’S “THE OLDEST OF HER 
RACE” 
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his voluntary exile. Returning to 
the North in 1883, he madc_ the 


capital of the Danes his home hence- 
forth, obtaining legal naturalization 
there in 1900. In 1885 he married 
Elga Betzonich, one of the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished actresses of the 
Royal Theatre, who, on several occa- 
sions, has served as his model. The 
recipient of Grand Prix of the Paris 
Exposition of 1889, Sinding was 
created a Professor of Sculpture in 
1897. At the death of Carl Rohl- 
Smith, he was elected to finish the Gen- 
eral Sherman statue at Washington. 

Instead of sending his works out for 
public exhibition, as all other artists do 
in Denmark, Sinding exhibits at home 
in the spacious studio of his villa at 
Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen. The 
public has a standing invitation to call, 
and avails itself liberally of it. When 
in this way the group “ Mother Earth” 
was disclosed to critical scrutiny the 
enthusiasm was so enormous that all 
Copenhagen, within the pale of art, 
pilgrimaged to the Sinding studio. 

In the reproduction of the sculptor’s 
work given in this issue the strong 
human element is most apparent; his 
style cannot be compared or classificd 
with any modern school; it is distinctly 
different from the classical school that 
swayed the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. He is one of the very few 
living sculptors of great genius who 
cannot be labelled, and whose work 
must be judged apart from any pre- 
conceived ideas of sculpture. ‘ The 
Slave Mother” is cloquent of pathos 
and simplicity ; divine in its expression 
of mother-love. What nation of civil- 
ized people, or what tribe of rude bar- 
barians, would fail to understand this 
captive mother as she kneels in the dust 
to give suckle to offspring, while prob- 
ably suffering for the want of nourish- 
ment herself! How eloquent of re- 
pressed pain and agony those man- 
acled hands! 
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“* The Oldest of Her Race” is a poly- 
chromic wooden statue of great power. 
Cares of generations have grooved the 
face; a century’s imprint is upon the 
broad brow of this old woman, who 
stands there with eyes closed in medita- 
tion upon the destiny of her people. 
She has that universal nobility of the 
features—implacable to the verge of 
immobility though they be—which 
makes it impossible to say whether she 
was born on a bed of straw or on one 
of silk. The portrait-like quality of 
the whole suggests that in the model 
Sinding had found a woman of re- 
markable history. One wonders about 
her. 

“A Barbarian Mother ” is full of 
action and movement, and singularly 
impressive of his early originality; and 
as it demonstrates his almost inconceiv- 
able scrupulousness in the matter of 
fitting models, I give the story here 
according to data furnished by himself. 
He had worked on this group for years, 
studying living models for the mother, 
and deads ones for the son, whom she 
is represented as carrying away from 
the field of battle. None of his models 
answered his purpose, however, and 
even at Rome it was impossible to 
find exactly what he required. He 
had almost abandoned his search when, 
by a mere chance, he met his “ Helden- 
mutter ” during a walk on the Via 
Appia. Under the ruins of an old 
mausoleum, taking a siesta in the shade, 
he discovered a family of peasants. 
One of these, an old woman of large 
and powerful build, was holding a dis- 
taff and spinning. Leaning against 
the wall, smoking a short pipe, was a 
veritable giant of a man. A _ youth, 
evidently their son, was sound asleep on 
the prostrated torso of a huge statue. 
Surely these were direct descendants 
from some one of those Barbarian 
chieftains whose marble statues adorn 
the streets of Rome! Sinding promptly 
engaged both mother and son to pose 
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for him; to his surprise he found the 
youth possessed of such perfect phy- 
sique that he sufficed for a complete 
model, which is very exceptional. They 
posed almost every day for a whole 
year. The pose exacted of the youth 
was very difficult. In order to aid him, 
Sinding devised an apparatus, which 
gripped him in a girdle round the 
waist, and held him in the necessary 
position. The expression of pain on 
his face as the girdle cut into his flesh 
was pitiful to see, but he persevered 
nobly in his self-appointed task, bound 
by the “ Machina di Tortura,” as they 
called it. Before giving the finishing 
touch to the group, Sinding desired to 
make a study of the human eye in- 
stantly after death to observe how the 
eyeball recedes into the cranium and 
how the eyelid droops. For this pur- 
pose the hospital furnished sufficient 
eases for study, but not of the specific 
order required by Sinding, since most 


of the patients were either enfeebled by 
sickness or already dead on his arrival. 
One night he was summoned to the hos- 
pital by special messenger. He was 
told that a young man had_ been 
brought in fatally stabbed, and that he 
would not survive an hour, so this 
would give him the long-desired oppor- 
tunity. When Sinding arrived he 
recognized in the dying man his model. 
Thinking the sculptor had come to 
soften his last hour, the youth whis- 
pered, “ Grazia, Maestro!” He had 
promised Sinding to continue posing 
till the group was finished, and in this 
way he kept his word. At the foot of 
the cot stood a rude, immobile figure, 
menacing in its ghostly pallor, with set 
features—his dear Barbarian Mother. 
The death struggle came. Suddenly 
he rose half-way in bed, and stretched 
his arms toward his mother. “ Mama 
mia!’ he cried to the motionless, silent 
woman—and then fell back, dead. 
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Mr. Drooley on Ancient and 
Modern Literature 


BY CHARLTON ANDREWS 


ESSRS. Drooley and Henessey 

had faced each other across the 

bar in silence during five full 
minutes, and the former’s uneasiness 
momentarily increased. 

At last, “ What’s all this talk about 
modren lithrytoor bein’ on the bum as 
compared with the ink-slingin’ iv the 
olden times? ” asked Henessey. 

Mr. Drooley heaved a mastodonic 
sigh. ‘ Thank hiven!” he exclaimed. 
“ Fer a while I thought ye wasn’t goin’ 
to ask one iv them dum-fool questions 
of yers, and give me me cue. Just 
think iv it! if ye hadn’t finally come to 
the r-r-rescue, all over this land iv the 
free but ignorant and home iv the 
brave and the beet-sugar, next Sun- 
dah’s pa-a-apers would’ve been as free 
fr’m thrue wit as a wild Irishman is iv 
annymosity. 

“ But to r-r-raysume: whoiver tells 
ye modren lithrytoor ain’t the akel in 
ivery r-rayspict iv the wr-r-ritin’s iv 
eld, as Hogan says, tin chances to 
wan’ll tur-r-rn out some gazaboo that 
don’t know ar-r-r-rt fr’m antimony. 
To till thruth, I’ve niver spint much 
time r-r-r’adin’ the books writ be the 
ancients: what with an annual copy iv 
Hood’s Almanac, the Ballads of Spot- 
less Town, ‘Ole Barkeep,’ on ‘ The 
Ar-r-rt iv Mixin’ "Em Up,’ and the 
avenin’ pa-a-apers, me tin minyutes a 
day iv indulgence in purely intellect- 


chool pursoots is pretty well took up. 
But I’ve gathered some idees iv the ole 
b’ys fr’m Hogan—enough to answer 
this particular dum-fool question iv 
yers. 

“Ye see, Hinessey, in the ole days 
there was, first of all, the imp’ror; 
na-a-min’ anny wan iv the imp’rors at 
random, we na-a-ame the on’y wan we 
raymimber, which is Julius Cesar. 
Now Julius Cesar was not on’y a fine 
imp’ror and fighter, but he was a lithry 
man battin’ in the first division. He 
wr-r-rote a bunch iv ixcillent and 
valyble, though teejous school-books 
still in use. This, iv course, wud tind 
to fill with elation the breasts iv them 
that feel it their pathryotic jooty to 
knock the prisint and boost the dead 
past: howiver, the answer is aisy to 
find. In this day iv civilyzation and 
the Mafia, in this land iv the free and 
home iv the lynchin’ bee (get next to 
them little digs, Hinessey ) we have no 
effete imp’rors, but we have a prisi- 
dent—me ole frind, Tiddy Rosenfelt, 
—that’s got ole Julius beat at the post 
in book-wr-r-ritin’ as well as fightin’ 
and imp’rin’. Julius says, says he, 
‘ All Gaul,’ says he, ‘ all Gaul is divided 
into three parts,’ he says; and Tiddy 
goes him siv’ral betther, sayin’, ‘ All 
gall is divided, says he, ‘into wan 
part,’ he says, ‘and I’ve got a cinch 
on that!’ says he. No, the Gallic wars 
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was outdone at San Joon Hill, and the 
book about ’em’s been beat to death in 
thirty-siven volumes. So much f’r ye’r 
la-a-adin’ min. 

“Then there’s others that swells up 
with haughty disdain when the prisint 
state iv letthers is spoke iv: says they 
‘ Show us,’ they says, ‘such a man as 
Willum Sha-a-akspere.? And says I, 
quick as a flash, ‘ There’s Clyde Fitch,’ 
I says, ‘ that can grind out more plays 
in a minyute that’ll stand f’r two-hun- 
dred-night runs, and ra-a-ake in more 
coin of the r-r-realm than Sha-a-ak- 
spere iver cud in ninety-wan years. 
Another fellah says, ‘ Where’s the akel 
f‘r gab and fireworks iv ole Cicyro?’ 
he says; and I point him with pride 
to’rd Willum Jennings Bryan. ‘ Yes; 
but where’s yer modern Homer?’ asks 
somebody else, feelin’ that now they’ve 
put me up agin it. And says I, 
‘ Right here in Shecawgo,’ I says, ‘ and 
his na-a-ame,’ says I, ‘is Samwill 
Everbe Gross: they’ve stole just as 
much fr’m him as iver they dared lift 
out iv Homer,’ I says. Then some other 
gazaboo comes down to more r-raycint 
years and flaunts the novel-facthry of 
Aleck Dumass in me fa-a-ace, givin’ 
imployment to wan hundred and eighty 
min and tur-r-rnin’ out siventy his- 
thorical romances per day: me on’y 
answer is to mintion the Riv’rend Cy 
Brady who, utilizin’ valyble experience 
gained in fishin’? the weekly sermon 
fr’m the bottomless barrel, when it 
comes to quantity iv output and weak- 
tayness iv same, has pushed the no- 
toryous Aleck way back behind the 
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flag in Class B. The Riv’rend Cy is 
grindin’ out eighty-’liven novels a day, 
and all iv ’em rotten. 

“No, I tell ye, Hinessey, there’s no 
fear ye need have f’r the prisint, as 
well as the future iv lithrytoor. 
There’s more books, and cheaper, f’r 
a grown man to r-r-r’ad to-day than 
iver there was, even befure the price 
iv pa-a-aper wint up.” 

“And how about the juvenile—” 
began Henessey doubtfully. 

“Don’t wor-r-ry about him,” said 
Mr. Drooley, with characteristic mod- 
esty; “ yer ole frind and college chum, 
Martin Drooley, has got Juvenal, 
Horace, and all the r-r-rest iv them 
codgers skinned to death, and don’t ye 
overlook that fack. Bedad, Hinessey, 
in the ole days, when I was ear-r-rnin’ 
ivery cint iv me thirty per, and scrib- 
blin’ hopelessly about futball and 
Trilby and all them, divvle a bit did I 
guess that some day me tr-r-renchant 
pen wud be practically r-runnin’ the 
government. But to-day things has 
got to such a pitch that they’re seeri- 
ously talkin’ of r-raymovin’ the god- 
dess of liberty fr’m New York Harbor 
and puttin’ me own manly figyer in her 
place under the two-column caption, 
‘Satire Rayfor-rmin’ Civilyzation.’ ” 

There was a_ protracted silence. 
Presently Mr. MHenessey nervously 
shifted his position. ‘ Well, a-a-are 
ye done? ” he asked sharply. 

“Tm always,” said Mr. Drooley, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“ Always what?” 

“ Dunne,” said Mr. Drooley. 
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BY GARDNER C. TEALL 


EPI stood in the garden path 
Prastening a branch of ripe white 

currants in one tiny fist, and a 
crumpled larkspur in the other. One 
of his back-sliding little stockings had 
slipped from the bumpety summit of 
his knee, and was revealing numerous 
scratches which lurked in occasional 
valleys of black-and-blue where the 
tumbles had been most felt. The other 
knee peeped through the other stock- 
ing cautiously when Pepi started out; 
now it had thrown caution to the 
winds, and this was the audacity which 
brought Pepi to a standstill. The 
baby burdens of five summers, and as 
many winters, weigh lightly with 
memory in after years, yet Pepi was 
borne down with ever so many trials 
and tribulations which one would not 
imagine existed. Now that the re- 
sponsibility of stockings had been 
added it was too much, at least Pepi’s 
eyelids quivered, and a forlorn tear 
dropped with a splash on his funny 
snub nose. Just then a bumble-bee 
tumbled out from a bit of mignonette 
and made such a fuss about it that 
Pepi forgot his troubles a moment and 
dried his eyes with watching the fussy 
bee. Perhaps the bumble-bee was not 
accustomed to being stared after, at 
least he made a few circling flights of 
resentment, but as they did not intimi- 
date Pepi, he buzzed away to his red- 
clover fields, which there was no reason 
for his leaving in the first place. That 
Pepi knew because William, the gar- 


dener, had explained how only bumble- 
bees can reach down to the honey of 
red-clover heads. Other bees might 
try in vain, so the bumble-bce was 
greedy indeed to come bothering the 
mignonette, which really belonged to 
the honey-bees and to the butterflies. 
They never quarrelled, but bumble- 
bees bullied, so Pepi decided to tell the 
next one he saw to get right out of his 
yard. 

These reflections were interrupted by 
the appearance of a green bottle-fly, 
which lit with its funny, tickling fect 
on Pepi’s bare knee. This brought an- 
other flood of little tears from the blue 
eyes, not at all because Pepi was afraid 
of the bottle-fly, who really was one of 
his best friends, but because the bottle- 
fly had reminded him of that miserable 
hole in the stocking! 

Mrs. Meech that very morning had 
declared it was nonsensical for any 
child to wear so many holes into his 
stockings,—at least such large oncs, 
in one day. She had affirmed, likewise, 
that such carelessness exhausted her 
patience, and Pepi was warned, accord- 
ingly of possible punishments befitting 
such probable crimes. Mrs. Meech’s 
punishments were less mythical than 
her patience, and although Pepi had 
not the slightest idea in the world what 
was meant by exhausting one’s pa- 
tience, the word punishment had suffi- 
ciently familiar a sound to connect in 
his mind its application with being sent 
to bed earlier than usual. 
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If there was any particular thing 
Pepi did not like, that thing was being 
sent to bed before the accustomed time. 
It was hard enough to be tucked into 
one’s crib at six o’clock, when it would 
be so much finer to watch the setting 
sun, but to be hurried away an hour 
earlier, long before the birds, and the 
flies, and the flowers had thought of 
such a thing, certainly was almost un- 
endurable. 

Five o’clock! That was what the 
great hole in his stocking surely meant. 
Pepi was not so precocious that he 
knew one hour’s name from another’s, 
but he was particularly aware of the 
things for which particular hours 
stood. In winter-time one didn’t mind, 
then there was nothing to do but to 
push around the tiresome toys, which 
always broke as soon as one could learn 
to wind them properly, or, perhaps, to 
look at the wearying little picture- 
books with their pink elephants and ma- 
roon tigers. Pepi’s aunt once sent him 
a box of paints for his birthday, but 
no comfort was to be taken with them, 
as Mrs. Meech abstracted the yellow, 
red, blue, and green cakes as being 
poisonous colors, always fearing that 
Pepi was going to put things into his 
mouth, an idea which had not entered 
his head until her repeatedly spoken 
solicitude suggested these fascinating 
experiments to the moments of his 
ennui. 

No, Pepi did not mind going early 
to bed in winter, but now the prospect 
of such a personal catastrophe brought 
tears for the third inundation of his 
spirit. Poor Pepi! When he was a 
wee baby his mother succumbed to a 
great sorrow, and the sadness of her 
death left his father a dismal man. 
Mrs. Meech meant well, but her idea of 
a child’s up-bringing was more in keep- 
ing with the atmosphere of the First 
Protectorate. : 

Pepi’s father was stern and taciturn 
naturally, yet deep in his heart he bore 
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a love for his little son, although one 
which remained a bitterness with him 
in recalling the sorrow of that beautiful 
tragedy for death. He would not be- 
come reconciled, though the good God 
had given for that which he had taken; 
such is the ingratitude of man, and 
Pepi was left more and more to the 
ministrations of Mrs. Meech, who 
lorded over him and the servants whom 
he lorded over. From the infinite en- 
lightenment her position as house- 
keeper had given her, Mrs. Meech saw 
no reason why one small boy should be 
spoiled by too much attention, not tak- 
ing into account that too much neglect 
may spoil countless others. It had not 
occurred to his father that Pepi was a 
very lonely little boy: Mrs. Meech 
thought it was quite enough to bother 
with one child without arranging for 
the visits of others. So it was that 
Pepi had no playmates except the flow- 
ers and the birds and the bees, dear, 
good playmates truly, but even a baby- 
heart sometimes longs, unknowingly 
for the camaraderie of kind. 

As Pepi stood there in the garden 
thinking it over, a little toad hopped 
out from behind the cluinp of unopened 
dahlias. Over and over again Mrs. 
Meech had warned Pepi never to touch 
anything so dreadful as a toad. Her 
only reason was “ Warts,” uttered in 
dread tones. Having no idea what 
“Warts ” could mean, Pepi concluded 
they must be a sort of marigold, since 
he knew Mrs. Meech despised mari- 
golds, and kept well away from the 
garden-beds wherein they grew. Pepi 
being very fond of marigolds, now de- 
cided to ignore Mrs. Meech’s injunc- 
tion and to associate with the toad; 
and, as Mrs. Meech never came near 
the garden, how could she really know 
anything about toads? That is what 
Pepi wondered. Besides William was 
not afraid of them, and William was 
one whose opinions, Pepi felt, were 
things worth putting to the practice. 
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Of course the hole in his stocking 
had something to do with the matter. 
Having incurred the utmost approach- 
ing displeasure through that, Pepi 
fancied no additional infliction could 
be instigated if he was caught patting 
the toad once or twice. The toad was 
very friendly, so Pepi, encouraged in 
his imaginary wickedness held it in his 
hand a moment despite some uncer- 
tainty on his part as to the extent of 
Mrs. Meech’s mysterious patience. 
The wrinkled and beady-eyed creature 
sat very still and blinked when Pepi 
said, “ Hello, Toad!” 

“ How funny!” thought Pepi, de- 
lighted. He tickled it with the lark- 
spur, and it hopped nearer his pina- 
fore. Then Pepi tried to make the 
poor toad eat currants, which gastro- 
nomic feat it refused to attempt. “I 
guess you a’n’t hungry,” said he, and 
the toad seemed in another blink to 
guess he wasn’t. With a squatty hop 
it came closer. 

“I guess you like me, little Toad,” 
said Pepi, adding earnestly, “ did you 
ever teay your stockings? ” 

The toad stopped to think, but per- 
haps guilty diffidence kept him mute 
at that point. At least Pepi seemed to 
have some such sympathetic divination, 
for he continued, “ Never mind, Toadie, 
I tear mine sometimes,—awful,” and, 
with a burst of candor, “ almost al- 
ways!” 

The toad seemed surprised, so Pepi 
felt called upon to explain: ‘‘ You see, 
they’re all right when I begin, but by 
and by holes just come. Mrs. Meech 
thinks I make ’em, but they just make 
theirselves!” The toad was politely 
credulous. 

“Do you ever get sent to bed before 
it’s time?” The toad couldn’t remem- 
ber any such personal humiliation, at 
least Pepi thought that was what he 
meant. “ Well, I do. TI’ll have to to- 
day.” He sighed. 

Just then a little voice whispered 


close to his ear, “ Why don’t you run 
away, then? ” Pepi turned around, but 
the only thing he saw was a cabbage 
butterfly. He was shocked. “Oh, go 
>way, you wicked thing!” he cried. 
“Go back to the veggytubble garden 
where you belong! It’s wicked to run 
away. Mrs. Meech says so!” The 
toad smiled. ‘“ Why, what are you 
laughing at?” The toad did not ap- 
pear to consider Mrs. Meech authorita- 
tive; Pepi was surprised. Perhaps the 
toad’s attitude accounted for Mrs. 
Meech’s antipathy. “Isn’t it very 
wicked to run away, Toadie?” Pepi 
demanded. But the toad was as quickly 
non-committal and hopped away. 

Just then, far across the terrace, and 
beyond the hedge, there came the sound 
of a calling horn. It was Mrs. Meech 
blowing for him. Pepi’s impulse of 
obedience brought him to his feet, and 


-off he scampered, forgetting his sor- 


rows in the memory of his friend the 
toad. However, the sight of the ex- 
pectant Mrs. Meech brought him back 
to the woeful state of his hosiery, so, 
quickly darting to the right, he at- 
tempted to conceal himself behind a 
scant barberry bush. This bit of bra- 
vado, although scarcely premeditated, 
fairly took away Mrs. Meech’s breath. 
However, it did not retard her steps 
in the direction of her amazing charge. 
Pepi, crushed with humiliation at the 
failure of his inaugural dash for lib- 
erty, was marched into the house by the 
relentless Meech. 

Her only enforcement of the pre- 
rogative of discipline lay in remanding 
the refractory one to solitary early 
confinement after an admonishment and 
a most frugal repast. However, the 
extent of Pepi’s crime was intimated 
to his father in his presence, and that 
melancholy gentleman felt called upon 
to inflict the further punishment of 
withholding his customary good-night 
kiss from the broken-hearted baby. 

Pepi might have sobbed himself to 
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sleep had it not been for the stir made 
by Mrs Meech in the next room, and he 
had a little pride all of his own which 
urged him to restrain the least sugges- 
tion of a sound that would let her know 
he cared. Finally Mrs. Meech could be 
heard carrying her sniffle of disap- 
proval down-stairs, closing doors be- 
hind her, and leaving Pepi alone. 

An hour passed,—to him it seemed 
an endless day, and still the birds chat- 
tered over the eaves. Pepi kept very 
still. Then he tried to imitate their 
chirping songs with his own sweet 
voice. Perhaps they heard him, for, 
by and by, a bluebird hopped right up 
to the sill of the open window, not at 
all afraid, but seeming to say, “ Pepi, 
why don’t you come and play with us?” 

“T can’t fly,” Pepi answered softly, 
lest Mrs. Meech should be tip-toeing 
around and hear him. “If I could, I 
would come.” Then the bluebird, peep- 
ing cautiously around, said, “ We’re so 
sorry. Good-night!” With that he 
flew over the terrace. 

Then all sorts of strange things oc- 
curred ; Pepi opened his eyes wider and 
looked around the moon-lit room, quite 
convinced he had been dreaming. Still 
it had been all so real he could not feel 
sure. Twice he thought the funny toad 
had come to invite him out into the 
garden where everything looked so 
beautiful at night. Could that have 
been a dream merely ? 

Pepi decided it could not. Anyway, 
to make sure, Pepi boldly slipped out 
of bed and into his little room-slippers, 
which floated like two diminutive boats 
on a stream of moonlight near the 
chair. Pepi’s wildest hopes were real- 
ized when he found his chamber door 
unfastened. After all, he must have 
been sleeping a little, and Mrs. Meech 
must have relented sufficiently to have 
looked in on him, else the door had 
not been ajar. Pepi’s heart softened 
toward Meech at the thought, espe- 
cially when he discovered that she 
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had neglected to close the outer doors 
as well. 

In the shortest time his pattering 
little feet brought him out into the ca- 
ressing night. For a moment he hesi- 
tated in bewilderment, then, enchanted 
by the novelty of everything around 
him, Pepi wandered down the terrace 
fearlessly and into the garden path. 

He wondered what had become of all 
the birds and the bees. So many of his 
flower-friends were asleep. He tried to 
arouse the morning-glories, but they 
would only nod on in the soft, warm 
breeze. 

He called his friend the toad, more 
than once, but to his great disappoint- 
ment, he trudged along the path with- 
out finding him. Other toads hopped 
around in his way, playing their games, 
but they did not scem to understand 
Pepi, and he cried, ‘ Oh, dear! I’s so 
lonesomb! Toadie won’t answer!” and 
his voice choked itself with a little wail. 

Just then fleecy clouds came before 
the moon, but they soon passed, and 
left him nearly as courageous as before. 
Nevertheless his heart was aching for 
some one to be with him, some one he 
might talk to, and some one who would 
scem to care for him as much as the 
poor toad had seemed to care. He was 
most forlorn because the toad had de- 
serted him; so had Mrs. Mecch he 
thought, and then his father. 

All these thoughts came surging into 
the little head too troubled to hold 
them. His lips quivered. Through 
glistening tears he saw a stalk of gilli- 
flowers nodding to him so kindly that 
he trotted up to it and knelt to kiss the 
homely blossoms, crying, “ Pepi is so 
lonesomb! ” 

Then came a rustle from the arbor, 
the sound of a dceper sob than little 
Pepi’s, two trembling arms clasped him 
remorsefully to a breast whose heart 
beat again for the living, and the fa- 
ther sobbed, ‘ My little son, my little 
son!” 


The Haymaking of Authors 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


ways received more attention than 

those of Ahab, just as the nods of 
Homer have made deeper impression 
than the sleep of the seven of Ephesus, 
so a disappointed public is disinclined 
to spare the failures of its literary 
idols. The possibly wholesome obscur- 
ity which concealed their budding 
genius is by no means permitted to 
mercifully engulf these blighted flow- 
ers, oversunned by the syndicate or 
nipped by the increasing chill of life. 
While they scrambled up “ the thorny 
road of honor,” working out their lit- 
erary salvation unaided, there was no 
appreciative eye to note the gradual 
improvement, no cordial voice to tell 
them that “this is a more excellent 
song than the other,” until the point 
was reached where encouragement was 
relatively superfluous; but, that mark 
once attained, the number of acute ap- 
praisers who vivaciously spring up, like 
armed men from dragons’ teeth, in the 
wake of every back-slipping step, is 
only equalled by their severity of judg- 
ment. This, by the way, is treatment 
reserved for contemporaries only. No 
one now grudges Tennyson his lapses 
into vacuity and commonplace, greater 
in proportion to his own greatness than 
those of any other Victorian poet; his 
fretful slaps at things which got on 
his nerves, his silly jingling 


| re: as the sins of David have al- 


“Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 
Will hit you in the eye,” 


the truly terrible “ Kapiolani,” with 
its steam-whistle refrain of ‘“ Ha-wa- 
i-ee,’—the experiments of efferves- 
cent youth and effete age. ‘“ The 
Idylls of the King,” “The Day- 
Dream,” “ The Dying Swan,” and an 
innumerable following, almost sternly 
compel our silence. No one to-day re- 
members that Coleridge wrote lines 
“On Revisiting the Seashore, after 
Long Absence, under Strong Medical 
Recommendation Not to Bathe,” in a 
strain eminently adapted to tooth-wash 
advertisements :— 


“Dissuading spoke the mild Physi- 
cian, 
‘These briny waves for thee are 
Death!’ 
But my soul fulfilled her mission, 
And lo! I breathe untroubled 
breath!” 


or that the author of the “ Intima- 
tions” penned a serious poem whose 
first word was the impassioned adjura- 
tion—‘“ Jones!” And rather than lay 
up “ Titus Andronicus ” and “ Henry 
VI.” against Shakespeare we will de- 
ny his complicity in their authorship. 
So much for the mellowing effect of 
perspective on dead writers. Live ones, 
however, are receiving no quarter, 
especially he who has most efficaciously 
revived this tired age with the new 
sensation for which it was perishing. 
Longer than most others, better than 
most others, and in a manner wholly 
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unlike all others, he kept up to the 
mark of his high calling, spinning 
from himself with apparent ease an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of 
stories hot with the fire of life. It was 
natural, perhaps, but still ungrateful, 
to forget that we must expect in time 
to taste from the small end of even that 
Horn of Plenty. 

It is impossible not to use names. A 
recent lamentation in one of the most 
prominent of American literary reviews 
expresses the feeling we meet every- 
where: “ One after another, we see the 
men whose names are household words 
drifting towards twaddle and certain 
oblivion, through sheer inability to 
withstand the temptations of these im- 
proved conditions. A man writes a 
striking book or creates a strong char- 
acter, and straightway contracts to do 
work for every publisher and editor 
who approaches him with an agreeable 
financial proposition. There is Conan 
Doyle, there is Anthony Hope, there is 
Mr. Kipling, whose wretched fizzling 
out is the most painful and pathetic of 
all.’ 

This writer evidently feels very 
badly. We all feel very badly. Per- 
haps to even the authors, named and 
unnamed, the diminution in quality, if 
not quantity, of hay made too hastily 
under too strong a sun, is not without 
its sting. But the trouble is that we get 
the wrong shoulders into the pillory. 
Who support the syndicate, of whose 
curse we hear so much? Who eagerly 
buy the new book, the latest story, hot 
from the publisher’s griddle, in perfect 
consciousness that the perspiring cook 
has not had time between panfuls to 
mix a batch both new and good? Who, 
by crass stupidity and blindness to 
merit until it is flashed close enough in 
our faces to singe our eyebrows, have 
made it impossible for the average au- 
thor to get through his first struggling 
decade without either running into 
debt or overdrawing his brain-account 
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with hack-work? And who have never 
been clever enough to suggest any way 
for an author to live after his facility 
deserts him, save by more authorship? 

All this has been said before, but 
said mostly by writers, to whom, as 
prejudiced persons, small attention 
has been paid. It must be said again 
and again with increasing earnestness, 
until the “sainted public,” as Steven- 
son calls it, is brought to its convic- 
tion of sin. First, we must be made to 
understand that we are receiving and 
have received our money’s worth out 
of every writer who ever disappointed 
us. The Dives of to-day, anxious, like 
another Scriptural character, “to 
justify himself,’ has a sentimental 
fashion of speaking of himself as “a 
laborer who has had his pay in ad- 
vance.” Contrariwise, the author is a 
laborer who has done most of his work 
in advance; the best of it is the legacy 
of — 


“A lad that is gone— 
Say, could that lad be I?” 


“Glory of youth glowed in his soul: 
Where is that glory now? ” 


With familiar exceptions, the work 
that contains a man’s essence is usually 
that of his youth, rich, impetuous, 
emotional, brilliant with imaginaton 
not yet faded “into the light of com- 
mon day,” lavish with ideas a prudent 
maturity would more deliberately dis- 
tribute. Think of the absolutely reck- 
less prodigality of material in Kip- 
ling’s first magnificent output; take, 
for instance, one scene in “ The Court- 
ing of Dinah Shadd,” not needed, 
thrown in out of pure light-hearted 
liberality—the delicious episode in 
Silver’s Theatre, with a malicious Mul- 
vaney adjuring the writhing heir of 
Denmark, “ Hamlut, Hamlut, for the 
luv av decincy, dhrop that shkull and 
pull up your shtockins!” Any ordi- 
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nary thrifty author would have spun a 
whole story from that one strand ; per- 
haps Kipling himself would, now; but 
the fact remains that he did not, and 
we might remember it in the midst 
of our spasms of indignation over 
“ Stalky & Co.” 

While this early immortal work is 
being written purely from artistic 
compulsion, before its author has been 
made self-conscious by criticism, ‘con- 
ceited by praise, nervous by sugges- 
tion, or commercial by temptation, he 
commonly goes unpaid. Is the ‘price 
he gets, after it has been collected from 
country newspapers’ columns, second- 
hand book-stores’ cellars, and dusty 
trunks of his own, and resold into suc- 
cess, too high? And when now, in ex- 
change for good coin of the realm, he 
gives us but the scrapings of a sick 
and weary brain, it is only fair to re- 
call that we bought or can buy his un- 
copyrighted masterpieces in cheap 
cloth binding for a song. 

We want too much for our money, 
insisting on endless cakes of the same 
richness from the same baker for the 
same penny. To revert again to Rud- 
yard Kipling—since it is he over 
whom the public feels sorest—for the 
sake of “The Man that Was,” “ At 
the End of the Passage,” and “ With- 
out Benefit of Clergy” (and this is reso- 
lutely leaving the ‘Three Soldiers out), 
can we not read his stories of inspired 
steam-engines, humanized polo ponies, 
and puppified school-boys? or, since we 
are not obliged to read them, allow him 
to write and be paid for them in peace? 
What man could surpass this trilogy? 
Some new writer, perhaps, to be in turn 
complained of because he does not 
strike twelve every hour; but not the 
man who wrote them, any more than 
Nathan Hale could give two heads for 
his country. ; 

Under what the writer in the review 
quoted bitingly calls “ these improved 
conditions,” the poetic motto might be 
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thus recast: “His best he gave, his 
worst he was obliged to sell, to make 
up arrears incurred while he was giv- 
ing his best.” 

So much for our side of the situa- 
tion’s financial foundation—a faintly 
amusing one, when we remember how 
much of our reading we get from free 
libraries. The author’s (and herein is 
involved the much-execrated syndicate, 
whose dark “temptation” he is so 
strangely unable to withstand) is not 
unlike the goblin’s, in one of Ander- 
sen’s less-known sketches, “ The Gob- 
lin and the Huckster.” The huckster 
“lived on the ground floor, and the 
whole house was his. The goblin kept 
with him, for on his table on Christmas 
Eve there was always a dish of plum- 
porridge, with a great piece of but- 
ter.” The room of the student, who 
“lived in the garret, and nothing at 
all belonged to him,” had an irresist- 
ible attraction for the mannikin, for 
through the keyhole he saw visions of 
incomparable loveliness, and heard 
strains of marvellous music. They 
came whenever the student opened a 
certain old book, and they moved his 
goblin-soul to its uttermost depths; 
“but he sighed—and he was a sensible 
little man, too—‘ The student has no 
porridge!’” Even when the perils of 
a sudden fire showed him where his 
heart and treasure lay, and led him to 
seize the wonderful book for his own, 
“when the fire was extinguished, and 
the goblin could think calmly again, 
why, then—‘ I must divide myself be- 
tween the two,’ he said. ‘I can’t quite 
give up the huckster, because of the 
porri d ge! 999 

Since porridge is a necessity of life, 
and suicide unpopular, the author has 
absolutely no choice but to eat with the 
huckster, and “ thank his European 
God ” that there are hucksters. “Too 
long? ” the wife of a well-known nov- 
elist exclaimed, in surprise, when that 
criticism was made on a leisurely serial 
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by her husband, which was appearing 
in a magazine: “ No, indeed! Why, if 
it-runs a certain number of installments 
we can live on it all next winter!” 

Once more, it is the difference be- 
tween two periods of life. The unbur- 
dened stripling can afford to starve 
splendidly; but by the time a man 
reaches the zenith of his success he has 
usually given hostages to fortune, and 
then, inspiration or no _ inspiration, 
“ There is Biles the butcher always with 
us,” as Stevenson says, and the income 
which, as he further observes, ‘ must 
be gone and fished for with the immor- 
tal mind of man,” becomes indispens- 
able. 

In elder times the matter was ar- 
ranged with less of glaring obviousness, 
—though with also less of certainty, — 
than in these syndicated days. The 
chieftain gave the bard out-and-out 
board and lodging; seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century poets received gov- 
ernment pensions, or their friends deli- 
catcly conveyed them small “ loans ” 
for which no one, not even the donors 
themselves, was the worse. Was not 
“The Ancient Mariner,” alone, worth 
to the world a lifetime of support from 
country squires and noble nonentities, 
who only survived to posterity in con- 
nection with the name of him they 
helped? 

The artist is usually a man whose 
fertility is easily exhausted. After 
having done his great work, he must 
live. He might live by worse means 
than writing third-rate stuff for read- 
ers who would otherwise be reading 
fourth-rate stuff. 

Nor is the insistence of “ Biles the 
butcher”? always at the root of the 
trouble. Sometimes it is an honest, in- 
herent, hopeless lack of discrimination, 
which we did not notice when the prod- 
uct was all good. Most often it comes 
from a tragic inability to do better, of 
which no one is more keenly sensible 
than the victim. We talk as though 
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the syndicate deliberately ordered and 
the author deliberately wrote twaddle, 
with malice aforethought on both sides. 
By the time a writer has become suc- 
cessful, he is usually no longer young. 
It is difficult for him not to be soured, 
impossible for him not to be saddened. 
In one issue literary magazines will re- 
hearse the familiar tale of Conan 
Doyle’s long probation of heart-rend- 
ing discouragement, and in the next, 
reproach him for having lost somewhat 
of the juice of youth! Years of strug- 
gling do not impair the capacity of a 
book-keeper or a merchant, because one 
works with his brain, the other with his 
hands; but they embitter the soul, and 
an author writes with his soul. When 
he ceases to do so, we begin to note and 
deplore the downward trend. His ex- 
perience leaves him, if it does not find 
him, “ considerably less than a man— 
weak, mutilated, and more or less silly,” 
as James Thomson savagely writes in 
his terrific arraignment “ Artistry.” 


* Billows and breeze, mountains and 
seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun, 
All that was good, all that was fair, 
All that was me, is gone,”— 


cried Stevenson, at a time when no 
reading public could regard his work 
with such sombre scorn as he, in the 
agony of disappointment in self, one’s 
dearest idol, showered on “the rotten 
end of a nursery yarn, not worth spit- 
ting on when done.” His letters are 
seamed with passages like these, not 
precisely the utterances of an “ affluent 
and rather cocky ” author such as the 
review writer complains of, insolently 
defiant of artistic standards in his 
greed for gain: “I lie here and sweat, 
till I can get one sentence wrung out 
after another. Strange doom, after 
having worked so easily for so long!” 
—‘“Night and morning, I do my 
darnedest, and if I cannot charge for 
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merit, I must e’en charge for toil.” — 
“ This forced, violent, alembicated style 
is most abhorrent to me: it can’t be 
helped.” —“ My skill deserts me, such 
as it is or was. It was a very little dose 
of inspiration, and a pretty little trick 
of style, long lost, improved by the most 
heroic industry.” 

This was the man, this is the man,— 
literary history ever repeating itself, 
—whom the syndicate gets, not cre- 
ates. Even high prices and higher 
pressure could not have prevented Mil- 
ton from making “ Paradise Lost” 
what it was, had some seventeenth-cen- 
tury syndicate ordered it at the psy- 
chological moment; but, of unfortu- 
nate necessity, these speculators on 
reputation must always wait until the 
“ Paradise Regained ”’ stage is reached. 
By that time we have spoiled our au- 
thor’s style by our demands. It takes 
a Balzac or a Dante to be superior to 
the consumer’s cry; and while engaged 
in the occupation of being superior he 
or those he loves may incidentally 
starve. 

Does he attempt the fuller round- 
ing out of his experience and capa- 
bilities by an excursion outside the 
field wherein he made his first, possibly 
even undeserved, success? We have 
scarcely the patience to read the book. 
“Something more in that first vein,” 


requests the editor, until “ that vein ” 
and its author are exhausted together, 
and there is neither spirit nor facility 
left for new ventures. Had we not in- 
sisted on a second and third “ Jungle 
Book,” we might possibly still have an 
unspoiled Kipling, without spot or 
blemish, for it was in these that the old 
and the new Kipling definitely parted 
ways, and the first cracked note of 
strain and insincerity was sounded. 

In homely phrase, we must take the 
thick with the thin. It is an absolute 
choice of alternatives. We can let an 
author starve; or we can support him, 
if he will allow it, by public pension; 
or we can let him go his usual path of 
writing steadily, bravely on, against 
inclination, against a dozen domestic 
and personal handicaps, _ ill-health 
being too often included, against his 
outraged ideal,—and spare him the 
snapping of the little dogs Tray, 
Blanche and Sweetheart, because his 
“hand smells of mortality.” Poor 
Lear did not nced them at his heels to 
tell him he was not himself. “ These 
are our failures,” said Brummel of the 
heap of rumpled ties that the world 
would have forgotten but for the epi- 
gram, while it remembers him for his 
successes, the Supreme Beau of all time. 
That mercy we to others show would not 
harm a Doyle, a Hope or a Kipling. 


Courage 


BY WILLIAM FJ. LAMPTON 


F one 
Would feel the influence of the sun, 
He must not turn 

Aside for shelter from the searing burn. 


If one 

Would do the work that should be done, 
He must not care 

How heavy are the burdens he shall bear. 


—T8 
J 


Better 


(After the Persian) 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


ETTER light without sun 
Than sun without light; 
Better right without law 
Than law without right. 


Better tears without grief 
Than grief without tears ; 

Better years without age 
Than age without years. 


Better truth without words 
Than words without truth; 

Better youth without gold 
Than gold without youth. 


Better hope without news 
Than news without hope; 

Better scope without mind 
Than mind without scope. 


Better cross without crown 
Than crown without cross ; 

Better loss without gain 
Than gain without loss. 


Better flight without wings 
Than wings without flight ; 

Better sight without eyes 
Than eyes without sight. 


Better heart without head 
Than head without heart; 

Better Art without works 
Than works without Art. 


Better Pan without pipes 
Than pipes without Pan; 

Better man without God 
Than God without man. 


Little Stories 


BY JULIUS 


the helpless or to succor the dis- 

tressed. For every heartache that 
the modern newspaper causes, its bene- 
factions can be chronicled by scores. 
The old Roman editor announced the 
gladiator, as, in the arena, he con- 
fronted the multitude to meet death or 
to earn freedom; the editor of to-day 
is always in the arena to shield his 
brother man from the barbarities of the 
struggle for existence. 


| ett is ever ready to aid 


A BLIND man and a small white dog 

were familiar figures for many years 
on Broad Street. The man was a beg- 
gar and the dog was without a tail or 
a pedigree; but they were companions, 
shared their poverty and were partners 
in their griefs. One morning the beg- 
gar was led to his post by a young girl. 
He asked no alms that day, but stood 
hopefully calling for the dog that had 
strayed away. His appeal attracted no 
public attention, but a young reporter 
heard the plaint. 

His editor offered a reward the next 
morning for the return of the missing 
mongrel, and in a few hours the two old 
friends were reunited. Their meeting 
was pathos in action. These comrades 
in adversity embraced each other. 
Gladiators in the arena of finance, com- 
monly called the Stock Exchange, who 
had overlooked the picture of misery 
daily presented to them, had their 
hearts opened and their mental visions 
quickened. 
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CHAMBERS 


HE “ New York Herald ” once suc- 

ceeded in a very praiseworthy un- 
dertaking at the expense of universal 
condemnation. The Editor of the 
“ Herald” was devoted to the open 
air, and walked a great deal in Cen- 
tral Park. His steps one day led him 
to the animal house, in that section of 
the pleasure grounds known as the 
“Zoo.” It was the feeding hour, and 
the lions and tigers were in a condition 
of high excitement, were plunging 
about their cages and throwing them- 
selves violently against the iron bars. 
The cages were old, and in many places 
the iron work had become separated 
from the rotten floors. The escape of 
the animals at any time was quite pos- 
sible! 

At the editorial council that after- 
noon a member of the staff was directed 
to call attention to the dangerous con- 
dition of the animal cages in Central 
Park, and to urge their prompt repair. 
The Commissioners did not heed the 
warning. Again and again did the 
“ Herald ” point out the danger. Like 
& great many other people, the Park 
authorities probably overlooked the 
editorial matter in the daily news- 
papers. 

The Managing Editor could not 
consent that his Chief should be balked 
in the attainment of a desired end. 
Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke received the 
assignment, “‘ Make the Commissioners 
fix these cages!” 

The famous “ Wild Animal Hoax ” 
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was the result. It was a page article, 
devoted to a description of an escape 
of all the lions and tigers in the “ Zoo.” 
The scenes and incidents following such 
a calamity were minutely described, 
and the condition of terror likely to 
affect every household in the metropolis 
was graphically depicted. No such 
hazardous method of arousing public 
indignation ever was conceived; none 
was ever so thoroughly effective! 

The “ Herald ” had the town by the 
cars. In a few hours policemen were 
patrolling the uptown strects with re- 
volvers in their hands. Citizens were 
seen with muskets and cutlasses hurry- 
ing toward the public and private 
schools in scarch of their children. 

Desperate as was the means em- 
ployed, the intended good was accom- 
plished. Early in the same afternoon, 
carpenters and blacksmiths were at 
work repairing the animal cages, and 
their absolute security has been main- 
tained ever since. 

Rival newspapers heaped abuse 
upon the Editor of the “ Terald.” 
The “ Tribune” was particularly vio- 
lent, and printed many columns of 
matter alleging that permanent in- 
jury to health had befallen many peo- 
ple because of the publication of the 
article. Nearly all that was said by 
the censors was quite as imaginative 
and as injurious to public taste as the 
original scare. . 

The “ Herald” never deigned an 
explanation. A brief news paragraph 
announced the repair of the animal 
cages and the performance of a duty 
by the Park Commissioners that had 
been brought to their notice by the 
“ Herald.” 

I believe this to be the first explana- 
tion as to the true motive of the “ Wild 
Animal Hoax.” 


NE rainy night in London, the 
office bell of the bureau of an Am- 
crican newspaper on Fleet Street was 
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violently rung. The attendant ushered 
into the room where the correspondent 
was preparing his regular cablegram, 
a slender, brunctte woman. She was 
young and pretty, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. She carried in her 
hand a copy of a New York paper that 
had arrived in the last mail. It con- 
tained a severe attack upon her char- 
acter, she explained, in a broken voice. 
It defeated all her future plans and, 
unless effectually disproved, would de- 
stroy her career. An cxamination of 
the newspaper disclosed a “ spread” 
article denouncing Emma Abbott be- 
cause she had married and given up a 
musical career. Miss Abbott had been 
a choir singer at Dr. Chapin’s church, 
and had been sent abroad by several 
wealthy members of that congregation 
to study music. The newspaper article 
declared that the beneficiary had been 
untrue to her trust. The allegation 
was made that her chief patroness, the 
Baronne Rothschild, of Paris, had dis- 
approved of the marriage and had re- 
buked her protégé for taking the step. 
When asked for the facts, the visitor 
said: 

“Tam Miss Abbott. I was very ill 
and in despair in Paris, because of the 
failure of my voice. I had lost it en- 
tirely,—I feared, for ever. The ca- 
lamity was so appalling to me that I 
dared not confess it to my best friends. 
One day, in utter wretchedness, I threw 
myself upon the mercy of the good 
Baronne, told the terrible truth, in- 
formed her of Mr. Wetherell’s devo- 
tion to me and confessed my love for 
him; I told her how I had positively de- 
clined his offer of marriage and of his 
promise to come to me if misfortune 
overtook me. The gentle lady com- 
forted me and advised me to marry, in 
the hope that I would find in this new 
happiness solace for the bitter disap- 
pointment at the wreck of a profes- 
sional career. I cabled Eugene Weth- 
erell that night, and he took a steamer 
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the next morning! So we were mar- 
ried. A month’s rest in Northern 
Italy restored my health. One glori- 
ous morning I discovered that my voice 
had come back to me. I could sing! 
The first train took us to Paris. I was 
then heard at the Conservatoire, and 
on the strength of that performance 
secured an engagement in New York, 
which I was about to fill. This article 
will ruin my prospects. It is unjust, 
void of truthfulness and bears the ear- 
marks of a jealous rival’s inspiration. 
Can you help me?” 

After a careful reading of the of- 
fending article, the Correspondent said 
to his anxious  visitor:—‘ These 
charges stand or fall upon the allega- 
tion that the Baronne Rothschild, who 
as your patroness assisted you with 
money, regarded your marriage as a 
violation of your good faith to her and 
to other: friends, who, by their pecu- 
niary aid, enabled you to attain a mu- 
sical education. What proof have you 
that this charge is untrue? ” 

“IT have here a letter from the Ba- 
ronne saying far more strongly than 
I have done that she had advised me 
to marry, had met my husband and ap- 
proved my choice.” As she spoke, Miss 
Abbott opened a reticule and began a 
search therein. . 

“Let me see it!” was the almost 
peremptory command of the journal- 
ist. In another moment the letter was 
in his hand. The Rothschild crest was 
there! In forty lines of dainty French 
script, the patroness of the American 
girl said everything that a tender, sym- 
pathetic heart could express. Here 
was a complete vindication ! 

“ Your act in handing me this letter 
to read, Madame, constitutes a legal 
publication under the common law of 
England,” explained the correspond- 
ent, speaking with enthusiasm, because 
he saw the power of the weapon in his 
hand. “The vindication of your 
course by your generous patroness has 
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been published in London to-night, 
you understand! I shall.at once cable 
its substance to New York, and it will 
be on the breakfast-table of all your 
friends and enemies to-morrow. Your 
carcer is saved!” 

The lady was shown to her cab and 
returned to her hotel greatly relieved 
in mind. Exactly what was predicted 
occurred, and Emma Abbott began a 
career of remarkable financial success. 
She died fourteen years later worth a 
million dollars,—nearly all of which 
she left to churches. 


HEN the American cruiser 

“ Maine ” was blown up by a tor- 
pedo in Havana harbor in February, 
1898, one of the heroes of the occasion 
was a marine doing guard duty on 
deck. After the shock of the explosion, 
he approached the door of the cabin, 
knocked, and when Captain Sigsbee 
appeared, saluted and said: 

“T have to report, sir, that your ship 
has been blown up and is sinking!” 
This man was Sergeant William An- 
thony, and his praise was sung 
throughout the land. 

After the war and at the expiration 
of the term of his enlistment, Anthony 
left the Navy and tried to make a liv- 
ing as a civilian. He married and 
hoped to gather about him the com- 
forts of a home. Anthony was a man 
of reserve and lacked the ability to ad- 
vance himself in the world. His small 
savings were soon exhausted. No- 
body would employ him. One day, he 
shot himself, leaving a pathetic note 
to his young wife, who had returned to 
her family to await better fortune. 
“Bill” Anthony’s death produced a 
profound shock throughout the coun- 
try. Hundreds of employers of labor 
sent letters to the newspapers express- 
ing regrets and sorrow. Nevertheless, 
poor Anthony’s body lay unclaimed at 
the hospital, and a brief press despatch 
reached the office of the Philadelphia 
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“Times ” at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing announcing that the hero’s body 
would be sent to the morgue. 

The Editor into whose hands this 
despatch came instantly decided to save 
Anthony’s body from the dissecting 
room, the morgue and the Potter’s 
Field. Despatches were sent to the 
superintendent of the hospital im- 
ploring him to hold the body; to the 
Superintendent of Charities asking 
that he refuse the corpse admission to 
the morgue; to Undertaker Merritt 
asking him to secure the body and pre- 
pare it for burial at the ‘“ Times’s ” 
expense; to Richard Croker invoking 
his aid; to Mayor Van Wyck and other 
influential members of the New York 
City government, asking such assist- 
ance as they could render,—not of a 
financial character. By nine o’clock of 
the same morning on which poor An- 
thony’s corpse would have been in a 
pine box for removal to Potter’s Field, 
his clay was in the hands of friends. 
All that was mortal of Sergeant An- 
thony rests in a grave at Evergreen 
Cemetery, bought and paid for by an 
American newspaper that was not un- 
grateful. 

So far as known, not one of the self- 
proclaimed philanthropists who “would 
have aided ” the hero of the “‘ Maine ” 
stood beside his bier or placed a flower 
thereon. But the common people ral- 
lied in thousands, many of them bring- 
ing a single rose or a white carnation 
to add to the floral tribute sent by the 
Editor who had rescued a nation’s hero 
from a pauper’s grave. 


T HE Postmasters of all the large 

cities receive, prior to Christmas, 
many letters from poor children ad- 
dressed “ Mr. Santa Claus.” They are 
genuine missives from the waifs of hu- 
manity, fatherless and motherless, who 
have no Christmas stockings hanging 
at the chimney side; yet they believe in 
the kindly hearted old Saint who loves 
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other children but overlooks them. 
Many of these letters are exceeding 
pathetic, and very few of them ask for 
costly gifts. 

When the receipt of these communi- 
cations was brought to the notice of 
an Editor last Christmas, the Philan- 
thropy of Journalism asserted itself. 
He at once applied to the City Post- 
master for all the letters addressed to 
Santa Claus, intending to gratify the 
children’s requests: but the postal 
regulations stood in the way of a gen- 
erous and noble impulse. Letters are 
delivered only to the persons addressed, 
and all these messages from trusting 
children took the usual route to the 
Dead Letter Office in Washington, 
where they were destroyed. An ap- 
peal was made to Postmaster-General 
Smith, but his willing fingers could not 
untie the red tape of the department. 

Such was the defeat of a happy 
thought. 


HE writer of these recollections was 

editing a paper in Paris in the sum- 
mer of 1887. At one of the most pop- 
ular corners of the Boulevard appeared 
one day an old woman with two wooden 
legs. She was seated on a low bench, 
asking alms; but though the passing 
multitude gave her many glances of 
sympathy, she received little money. 
To show how easily these conditions 
could be changed, I made her a distin- 
guished contributor to Parisian Jour- 
nalism. The first step was to appoint 
her a nominal member of the staff. The 
wage of a louis a week accomplished 
this. For a month or more, all the 
prominent boulevardiers were regu- 
larly interviewed every day by a 
trained and expert reporter, but the 
work was ascribed to the legless mendi- 
cant at the corner of the Avenue de 
l’Opéra—Francisque Sarcey, Henri 
Rochefort, General Boulanger, Paul 
de Cassagnac, John Lemoinne, Guy de 
Maupassant, Theodore Child, Paul 
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Bourget, Jules Claretie, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Alexandre Dumas the younger, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, Maitre Duma- 
mange, the greatest criminal lawyer in 
France, and a score of other prominent 
figures in Parisian life—and the con- 
versations were signed “ The Little Old 
Woman on Two Sticks.” 

It soon became a matter of pride 
among English and Americans to know 
the wretched creature who had become 
so famous. Money was showered upon 
her by American and English visitors 
who had not fathomed the humor of 
the situation and veritably accepted 
the inference that the beggar was on 
speaking acquaintance with all the 
notables of Paris. The episode finally 
developed into a farce because the old 
woman’s vanity was roused by the at- 
tention notoriety brought her. She 
could not read English, knew nothing 
about the contents of the articles and 
actually flattered herself into the belief 
that she possessed physical attraction 
for the generous-hearted men who gave 
her alms or patted her tenderly on the 
shoulder. 

Like many another useful member of 
society, she was spoiled by success, and 
one day struck for higher wages! 


HE hard winter in New York is still 

a sorrowful memory to many old 
people among the poorer classes. It 
occurred early in the seventies. <A 
period of extremely cold weather, last- 
ing for two months, caused the greatest 
possible suffering among the laboring 
classes. Workmen depending upon out- 
door toil were reduced to dire want. 
Coal grew scarce and costly, owing to 
the frozen condition of the rivers. A 
great political organization gave ten 
thousand tons of coal to the poor, but 
the health reports showed that people 
were actually starving for want of food 
in this Christian city of New York. At 
this moment Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett,—he who on another occasion 
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gave $100,000 to the suffering peas- 
antry in Ireland,—came to the rescue 
in the true spirit of journalistic philan- 
thropy. He directed Delmonico to es- 
tablish thirty soup kitchens in the dis- 
tricts inhabited by the poor, and to 
feed all the needy men, women and 
children at his expense. It is doubtful 
if any but the very poor appreciated 
this splendid act of generosity, and 
only the rich (who rarely try such ex- 
periments but frequently dine at Del- 
monico’s) could estimate the cost! Al- 
though there probably was some abuse 
of this noble benevolence, thousands of 
families were kept alive that terrible 
winter by Mr. Bennett’s liberality. To 
his amazement, Mr. Bennett became the 
object of attack from several newspa- 
pers. They charged him with encour- 
aging crime and denounced him in 
harsh terms as a copartner of thieves, 
highwaymen and wife-beaters. No 
words were too mean to be applied to 
this Philanthropist of Journalism, who 
incurred obligations that ultimately 
reached nearly $80,000! 

The proprietor of the “ Herald” 
could not comprehend the meaning of 
these onslaughts. He made no reply, 
but resolutely, I might say heroically, 
went on with his great charity. Men 
in his employ discovered that the in- 
spiration of these attacks was not news- 
paper jealousy, but a powerful and 
rich charitable organization in the city 
of New York, that in those days in- 
fluenced the opinion and controlled the 
columns of several newspapers. 

When this state of things was con- 
clusively shown, the Editor of the 
“ Herald”? acted in his characteristic 
fashion. The reports of every charit- 
able organization-in the city for several 
years previous were obtained, and by 
indirect means copies were secured of 
their cash books and journals wherein 
were set down each day’s expenditures. 
Twenty of the most experienced re- 
porters on the “ Herald” staff were 
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given the cases of alleged relief, and 
every case of them was carefully traced 
out. The result was appalling! Fully 
two cases out of every five were fraudu- 
lent! Families of children supposed to 
have been saved from starvation were 
located in vacant lots. Dying widows 
were sheltered in bonded warehouses, 
—that were kept hermetically sealed 
by government officers. Cripples and 
helpless old people were located at 
street numbers that had no actual ex- 
istence. 

All these terrible facts were assem- 
bled and aggregated about fifty col- 
umns of type. Here was an answer 
that would have crushed some of the 
charitable organizations forever,—a 
weapon in the hands of the “ Herald ” 
that its Editor had a right to use. 
Any ordinary man would have done 
so: but the Editor of the “ Herald ” 
is an extraordinary man. He decided 
to cancel the matter when in proof, 
saying, as he did so:—‘“ I'd like to 
print this, but it might prevent some- 
body from giving a dollar that would 
save the life of a wretched fellow mor- 
tal.” 

This was a magnanimous act,—the 
act of a really great man who has been 
generally misunderstood. 


Stan rescue of Evangelina Cisneros 
from the prison for outcasts in Ha- 
vana was a brilliant stroke of journal- 
istic philanthropy. Under a fictitious 
charge that she was aiding the insur- 
gents, she was thrown into the vile jail. 
She was punished because she had re- 
pulsed the attentions of a Spanish of- 
ficer! The truth about this adventure 
may now be told. Miss Cisneros was 
loved by Sefior Cabanel, a rich young 
banker of Havana, and the indignity 
placed upon his sweetheart deeply dis- 
tressed him. He knew a gallant steam- 
boat engineer named MacDonald, and 
an equally heroic newspaper corre- 


spondent named Karl Decker. The 
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three men at once arranged plans for 
the girl’s rescue. Under an assumed 
name, Decker hired a house across an 
alley from the prison. He smuggled 
a message to Miss Cisneros that friends 
were near at hand. On an appointed 
night, Decker, Cabanel and MacDon- 
ald placed a ladder from the roof of 
their house to that of the prison, 
crossed the alley upon this ladder, 
sawed off two iron bars of Miss Cis- 
neros’s cell window and lifted her out. 
A suit of men’s clothes were ready, in 
which the lady made her way through 
the streets to the house of a trusted 
friend, where she was concealed until 
she could be smuggled out of Havana. 
When she reached New York Miss 
Cisneros received a remarkable ova- 
tion,—one that testified the sympathy 
of the American people for the Cuban 
patriots. More than one hundred thou- 
sand men and women assembeld in 
Madison Square to welcome her. 

This episode in the Philanthropy of 
Journalism had much to do with bring- 
ing on the war that freed Cuba and 
had a happy ending in the marriage of 
Cabanel and the sweetheart he had 
braved so much to rescue. 


At sorts of people, relying on the 

Chivalry of Journalism, feel at lib- 
erty to address the Editor of a great 
newspaper. A letter came to a news- 
paper office, in July, 1884, from three 
little orphans in Glasgow. Written by 
the eldest, a boy of thirteen, it told in 
childish language the following tale of 
dire distress : 


“Dear Sm: I am advised to write 
you and ask you to kindly advertise 
in your paper that we are orphan 
children in a strange place, fatherle 
motherless and no friends. We trust 
to you to aid us if you can. Amal 
raised us and brought us to Gh 
and died here. He was ow 
We hemi 


—except you. 
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good circumstances in Philadelphia, 
but know not his address, and are trust- 
ing to you to obtain it. Our uncle’s 
name is Joseph Sterling. We are na- 
tives of Gorticlare, County Derry, Ire- 
land. 

“Dear Sir, we are not in a well-off 
state, but our good uncle holds a posi- 
tion in Philadelphia, and we trust with 
your help to find him out. Please help 
three little boys that are fatherless and 
motherless, and we remain yours very 
truly, “ CHaRLes STERLING, 

“James STERLING, 
“Henry STER.ine.” 


With this letter in his pocket the 
Philadelphia correspondent of the 
newspaper soon found the uncle of 
these friendless children in the person 
of a rich and successful lawyer on 
Walnut Street. The man shed tears 
when the call for help, in the handwrit- 
ing of his helpless little nephew, was 
shown him. He had not been apprised 
of his brother’s death! He cabled to 
a friend in Glasgow; the children were 
furnished with money and two weeks 
later were welcomed to the land of lib- 
erty by their second father. 


ONCE made a tour of the alms- 
houses of the State of New York, 
describing them exactly as they were. 
Every emotion that can be awakened by 
sorrow was felt during that trip. The 


most pathetic incident occurred at the 
poor-house of Essex County, located 
in the hills beyond Whallonsburg, near 
Lake Champlain. I should say that 
the trip was made at the request of a 
State Commissioner of Charities, who 
desired that the truth should be told. 

After inspecting the wards for the 
aged women and insane, I walked 
across an open court, deep with mud, 
to visit the children’s quarters. While 
there, a small, red-faced, red-headed 
lad attracted my notice. I patted him 
on the shoulder and asked his name. 
He gave it promptly, told me he was 
ten years old and that his father and 
mother were dead. I felt deeply 
touched by the child’s words. Soon 
after I left the miserable shed in which 
these children were herded together 
and started to recross the yard. I felt 
a tug at my coat and found my little 
friend behind me. His eyes looked up 
into mine so pitifully that I asked: 

“What can I do for you, my boy? ” 

“T want you to kiss me.” 

“ Certainly ; but why? ” 

“TI never was kissed in my life!” 

When I came to write that story for 
publication I developed its full pathos, 
giving the name of the fatherless and 
motherless lad. As a result, he was 
adopted by a wealthy family near Sar- 
atoga; he has been well raised, given a 
college education and is to-day heir to 
a fortune. 


Hope 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


HERE is no light when hope is gone; 
But at the rising of Creation’s dawn 
The Maker said: “ Let there be light ”; 

And never since has there been night 

So dark man could not find a ray 

To guide and cheer him on his way. 


A Reverie 
BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


FETTERED menial by day 
I babble jargon of the mart, 
And never deign to mention Art 
But in a condescending way. 


I thread a sordid thoroughfare, 
Obeisance pay in Mammon-town, 
Or Gossipry’s gay thistle-down 

I bandy lightly here or there. 


But when the social embers glow 
And starry lamps in promise shine, 
I quaff a cup of Fancy’s wine, 
And dream the dream of long ago. 


I drag my dog-eared Horace down 
To scan “ splendidior vitro ’— 
How did the tangled sentence go 

In classic days of cap and gown? 


Perchance I ride,—such joys are mine,— 
My Pegasus in wingéd flight. 
Belike he throws me—luckless wight! 
About the middle of the line. 


Or I attempt the jolly song 
That made the soaring rafters ring— 
Have I forgotten how to sing? 

It doesn’t seem so very long 


Since youth and I went hand-in-hand, 
And Life was yet in Canto One, 
Its weary prose all unbegun,— 
We loitered long in Faery-Land. 


Her argosies of Hope were freight 
With honors, titles manifold, 
And Fortune’s rainbow-tinted gold, 
And bowed beneath its precious weight. 


Night runneth on,—with velvet tread, — 
I dream,— and not a voice to warn, — 
I waken,—’tis a winter morn, — 

And all the flowers of Fancy,—dead ! 


The Real James Pennington 


BY WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABROOK 


““T) IXEY,” said my brother, who is 
editor of “ The Literary Salad,” 
“almost twenty-seven years of 

your life are gone, and you have at- 

tained but two things: husbandhood 
and parenthood. And you a Gimp!” 

“ And me a Gimp,” I replied, réck- 
less, and, for the moment, ungram- 
matical]. 

“You have a winning personality, 
a tireless tongue, and unparalleled 
nerve, yet you have failed miserably.” 

It was the truth, and I was silent be- 
fore it. 

“* Now there is one chance to make 
good,” he continued, “we want an 
article on the real James Pennington, 
author. of ‘The Steel’s Cold Blue.’ 
Not a scrap of information concerning 
Mr. Pennington has reached this office, 
nor, indeed, the waiting public. He is 
said to be averse to publicity. It’s a 
great chance for you, Bixey. Father 
writes me that he misses you at the 
packing house, so if you fail in this you 
had better forswear fiction, and return 
to fat. Mr. Pennington summers at 
Wauneega, up state.” And he sent me 
away with a copy of “ The Steel’s Cold 
Blue.” 

I read the book on the way to Wau- 
neega. I can’t say I was much im- 
pressed by it, although I confess to a 
weakness for sword play and lots of 
plot. Wauneega is a tiny village al- 
most hidden by steep hills and tall 
pines. The station agent pointed out 
the Pennington cottage, a rustic affair 


that hung as if mucilaged to the near- 
est hill, not three hundred yards dis- 
tant. 

A tall old man, white-haired and 
somewhat stooped, paced its broad 
veranda. 

“Ts that Pennington? ” I asked. 

“That’s him,” replied the agent, 
“and a funny old goat he is.” 

“Most authors are rather queer,” 
said I. 

“ Huh? ” he asked, as one who hears 
but understands not. : 

“I say most people who write books 
are queer,” I cried. 

“ Didn’t know the Colonel had writ 
a book,” was the dry reply. 

I looked at the man in surprise. 
Then I remembered the relationship 
that is said to exist between a prophet 
and his own country, and I started to- 
ward the cottage on the hill. Some- 
thing about the old man brought to 
mind the opening lines of his book. I 
slipped it out and re-read them. Then 
an idea occurred to me: would it not be 
a felicitous thing to greet the author 
with a quotation from his very own? 

It was not an original idea. Indeed, 
I remember to have read that our liter- 
ary President once greeted a Western 
poet in some such way, with the happy 
result that the poet deserted his high, 
but unremunerative calling, and en- 
tered the strenuous field of politics and 
pensions. 

When I reached the cottage my mind 
was made up, and the lines were 
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learned. The author was seated now, 
but he arose as I climbed the steps. I 
dropped my bag, and clasped both his 
hands. 

“ Gadzooks, sirs! did I myself not 
see him—a man of noble mien, and ripe 
with distinction, a man after my very 
heart of hearts? ” 

Mr. Pennington seemed dazed. 

“TI beg pardon,” he said, perplex- 
edly. 

He tried to disengage his hands. 

I held them the tighter. 

“Tam the one to apologize, my dear 
Mr. Pennington,’ I cried, carried 
away by my own enthusiasm, “I, who 
am so overcome by the pleasure of 
meeting you that all my poor words 
run to cover, and involuntarily I quote 
the ones beginning a book which is en- 
shrined in the hearts of thousands. For 
surely, sir, you are ‘a man after my 
very heart of hearts,’ as Valdimer so 
beautifully says in those opening lines 
of your splendid creation.” 

“Is the man mad?” he sputtered, 
tugging at his hands. 

Still holding him I pushed him 
gently into a chair, and with my foot 
drew up another for myself. 

“Not mad, sir, I assure you, only 
quite overcome with joy. I need not 
tell you that that world which is al- 
ready yours, the great literary world, 
has long since succumbed to your 
genius. But, sir, I come as a repre- 
sentative of that other world, the living, 
throbbing world, the practical world of 
factory, of business, of trade, of office, 
of farm. A world, sir, that, since read- 
ing ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ has not had, 
except in ‘The Steel’s Cold Blue,’ a 
book that it could y 

“ Martha! Martha! Martha!” called 
the aged author in an asthmatic se- 
quence which grew weaker with each 

repetition. 

I quieted him with a gentle pressure 
and continued: 

“It pleases me that you should call 
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your dear mate, for mate I presume she 
is, to hear that this world is clamoring 
to know other things of the man who 
has given it ‘ The Steel’s Cold Blue.’ 
To know, indeed, the daily life of a 
great author. To know, I may say, 
my dear sir, something of your ap- 
pearance, of your daily habit, of your 
domestic environment, of the thousand 
and one little things, the intimacies of 
life which they, the common people, 
love to dwell upon, and compare with 
their own; your mode of diversion, your 
favorite beverage, the number of your 
shoes, your hat, your gloves, your 
opinion on the tariff, female suffrage, 
our policy in the Philippines, your 
favorite author, breakfast food, means 
of transit—in short, sir ” 

He interrupted me in a way cal- 
culated to discourage one who has not 
seen modest men under pressure of 
praise. I cannot quote his words, at 
least not here, but they only deepened 
my first impression of his sturdy, virile 
worth. And when he was through and 
sank back with purpling cheeks and 
heaving bosom, I told him without 
reserve, that he had more than met my 
fondest expectations. I even twitted 
him, jokingly, for being so averse to 
honest praise. He grew doggedly 
silent in this view of mine, but play- 
fully kept a disengaged hand over my 
mouth. 

However, I talked on unrestrainedly 
through his fingers. At last the 
resentful look left his face, and he 
gazed at me in sweet submission. The 
stronger mind had won. 

“T am Bixler Gimp,” I announced, 
“representing the ‘ Literary Salad,’ ” 
and then I told him what I wished. 

He murmured something feebly: 

“With your permission,” he whis- 
pered, “ I should like to speak with my 
wife about it.” 

I immediately assisted him to arise, 
and he went into the house. 

I selected a cigar from his open case, 
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and sought the comfort of the luxuri- 
ous porch couch. It was some time be- 
fore I heard anything from within, 
then it was the hysterical laugh of a 
woman, who kept repeating: 

“You must do it, James. 
seech you. 
lifetime.” : 

I knew that the wife was with me, 
and my way was clear. 

I had finished my cigar and was just 
reaching for another when they ap- 
peared in the doorway, and stood there 
for a moment, hesitating. 

I at once took advantage of their 
very natural timidity and introduced 
myself to Mrs. Pennington, who is a 
charming old lady with a face con- 
stantly wreathed in smiles. Indeed, if 
she has a fault it is that she is ready to 
break into laughter on the slightest of 
pretexts. 

I accepted their invitation to lunch 
in a spirit of camaraderie which went 
far to allay their nervousness. Much 
of their restraint vanished at the table, 
and Mr. Pennington was at times even 
facetious. 

“* Now, my ties,” he said to me, “ are 
invariably red, a biting red, and I wear 
a number seven boot over a black silk 
hose. Kindly make a note of that.” 

I did so. 

Mr. Pennington chuckled, and Mrs. 
Pennington broke her smiling gait and 
cantered into laughter. Then he asked 
me for a personal criticism of “ The 
Steel’s Cold Blue.” 

“Don’t be afraid to say what you 
think of it, without restraint. It won’t 
hurt me,” and he laughed again. 

I told him promptly that it was with- 
out wit. I even suggested certain 
changes that might be made to advan- 
tage. I went to some length in speak- 
ing of the value of unbiased criticism, 
and encouraged him for the future by 
telling him that while some of the ma- 
terial he might have to offer to the 
press would not in all probability re- 
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It is—it is the chance of a 
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ceive the welcome he desired for it, 
yet its return would imply no lack of 
merit. 

They took it all in the greatest good 
humor, Mrs. Pennington accepting it 
with a high-pitched laugh, and Pen- 
nington cramming a napkin into his 
mouth and shaking silently. Then he 
asked me many questions of other 
authors, questions indicative of his 
simple, guileless mind. He wanted to 
know if, on the whole, stories of action 
and daring were not written by great 
strong men, and if weak and effeminate 
men did not always write of love. It 
was a source of wonderment to him that 
a two hundred and twenty-five pound 
man could edit a young woman’s 
column, and that a flat-chested school- 
ma’am could stir the blood by a duel in 
each of her chapters. 

“There are some books,” I said, 
after a digression of some length, 
“that could have been written only by 
gigantic men, men of brawn and brain 
and bravery; ‘ The Steel’s Cold Blue’ 
is one of them.” 

They both accepted my compliment 
with grateful looks. Then they 
laughed. In truth, this old couple 
seemed ever splashing about in a 
bubbling sea of mirth. I found myself 
fatigued in a constant attempt to seem 
amused. I certainly never carried such 
a laughing happiness into any other 
house. And it was with the greatest 
reluctance that I left on the afternoon 
train for the city. 

I spent a day in arranging my ma- 
terial, and then went down to the office. 
Charles welcomed me, and was de- 
lighted with my success. 

“ All you needed, Bixey, was to be 
jacked up a bit.” 

The office boy entered with a card, 
which Charles glanced at with an ex- 
clamation and then handed to me. 

“Mr. James Pennington!” I cried. 
“Ts it possible? ” 

“ Show him in,” said Charles. 
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A moment later a little skinny man 
with a very long neck and a very low 
collar stood bashfully in the door. He 
wore glasses, one of which was colored, 
and his feet toed in to that degree 
which suggests corns and feverish 
bunions. 

“ Just come in and wait a bit,” said 
Charles to him, nonchalantly. 

After five minutes I asked: 

‘* What has the boy done with Mr. 
Pennington? ” 

The little man started nervously. 

“I—I am Mr. Pennington,” he 
piped thinly. 

“ Indeed,” 
must be some mistake. 
the description.” 

“ Didn’t you send some one to Wau- 
neega to see me the other day?” he 
asked. 

“TI went to Wauneega day before 
yesterday,” said I, haughtily, “‘ to see 


said Charles, “there 
You don’t fit 
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Mr. James Pennington, author of ‘ The 
Steel’s Cold Blue.? My mission was suc- 
cessful, sir. We are even now awaiting 
that distinguished gentleman. Our 
time is valuable. You will kindly be 
brief and to the point.” 

The little man nodded, smiled, then 
cackled—three times. 

“So you are the man,” he said, with 
an irritating squeak, “ who interviewed 
my uncle, Colonel James Pennington, 
President of the Chewing Gum Manu- 
facturers’ Association, thinking it was 
me. He summers up there too. Aunt 
Martha sai ‘6 

Charles gave me one look of dumb 
despair. 

“ Never mind,” said I, coldly, to the 
little man, and I lifted a silencing 
hand. 

“I’m going back to fat,” I said to 
Charles, and walking out I left them 
together. 


The Return 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


FT I have spent the sweet, slow afternoon 
Amid the green and gloom of solemn. trees, 
Where dwells the forest-heart in ancient ease, 
And marvelled that my soul so blessed the boon 
Of kinship, writ in God’s mysterious rune, — 
The pools of gold on leafy, whispering seas, 
The hidden flow’r, the far, faint night-time breeze, 
The gladness of a homing bird’s low croon. 


Late through the forest’s last dim aisle I go 
Where part the sudden boughs, to mark again 
The towns and traffickers that lie below ; 

Full to my lonely heart there surges then 
The cry of them that strive, and striving know 
The pain and glory of a world of men. 


The Poet in Modern Life 


Br BLISS CARMAN 


HERE is such an incongruity be- 

tween our traditional idea of the 

poct and our daily experience of 
modern life that we can hardly recon- 
cile the two; and our conception of the 
poet in modern life is pretty sure, for 
that reason, to be either comic or tragic. 
He will seem to us anything but com- 
monplace and we cannot take him as a 
matter of course. The typical poet is 
out of date; and the poet of the times 
is slow to arrive, since the time itself is 
scarcely ripe for his appearance. If 
we are to think justly of the poet in 
modern life, however, we must be care- 
ful not to overvalue his office on the 
one hand, nor on the other to depreciate 
the worth and significance of the age. 
And the greater our love of poetry, our 
sympathy with ideals, our feeling for 
beauty, the more shall we be in danger 
of undervaluing our own day when 
these things are not paramount in men’s 
minds. Let us try to look at the ques- 
tion quite fairly, neither embittered by 
the facts nor led astray by impossible 
fancies. 

The poet, if we attempt to form a 
composite photograph of him from im- 
pressions gathered here and _ there 
through the pages of history, is for the 
most part a serious figure, nearly al- 
ways aloof from the affairs of earth, 
somewhat shy of life and its activities, 
and dealing more in dreams than in 
realities. But to be more precise, as 
we think of the long list of poets whose 
names still survive, whose words still 


are alive in our ears, we shall find them 
dividing themselves mainly into two 
groups—the religious poets and the 
dramatic poets—those who were in- 
spired by the moral temper of their 
time, and those who devoted themselves 
to the entertainment of their fellows. 
The poet is both prophet and enter- 
tainer, both priest and artist. He 
stands forever the interpreter of nature 
to men ; that is his sacerdotal office. He 
is also the revealer of men to them- 
selves ; that is his business as a dramatic 
artist. 

David, Isaiah, Job, Dante, Milton, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Emerson—these 
are types of the poet as prophet or 
priest of Nature. They “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole,” but in their 
heart there burned forever a passion for 
righteousness never to be satisfied by 
things as they are. They were forever 
stirred by a divine unrest; the fever of 
God throbbed in their veins; they could 
never suffer fools gladly, nor look with 
equanimity upon the sorry spectacle of 
human weakness. They were lean men 
and laughed little. Possessed continu- 
ally by a consuming love of the beauti- 
ful, the true and the good, and behold- 
ing at the same time how life seems to 
be inseparable from ugliness and evil, 
they could never attain the ruddy and 
placid contentment of the born come- 
dian. The pageant of human endeav- 
or, the interplay of human character, 
so engrossing to many, was to them 
only the surface and appearance of the 
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world. They were forever haunted by 
a sense of the presence behind the mask, 
the spirit behind the semblance. To 
their endless unhappiness, one must be- 
lieve, they were driven forward by an 
insuperable curiosity for the truth 
about life, an unassuageable love of 
the beauty of the earth, and above all 
by a pure and impossible desire to make 
actual those ideal conditions of conduct 
and circumstance which never yet have 
been realized by man, nor will ever 
leave him at peace in mediocrity. 

As long as the stars remain and the 
soul of man fleets with the breath of 
his body, so long must he suffer this 
bitter divergence between “I would ” 
and “I can.” To the great poets of 
nature this realization has come as an 
overwhelming influence, a burden of 
knowledge almost insupportable. They 
could hardly be other than grave, im- 
pressive, unostentatious, simple, single 
of purpose, strenuous in endeavor, and 
modest from the very abundance of 
their wisdom. So great must have 
been their ideality, so keen their inward 
vision, it is little wonder if at times 
they failed in joyousness and permitted 
a minor strain to sound through their 
messages of encouragement to men. 
Thus it is that not all poets have been 
prophets of gladness, but sorrow and 
uncertainty had their messengers too. 
For the life of man, which is so large 
a part of the poetry of earth, must be 
given complete expression in beautiful 
words; and the dominant note of tri- 
umphant joy must have its undertone 
of grievous doubt. Through the glad 
supreme assurance of large faith and 
unconquerable achievement, the broken- 
hearted wistfulness of failure must be 
heard; else were our poetry imperfect, 
and half of humanity left without a 
voice. Moreover, those deep consola- 
tions and counsels which it is the busi- 
ness of art and poetry to furnish, can 
scarcely be rendered effectively without 
the profoundest sympathy with suffer- 
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ing. The royal Psalmist, on whom so 
many thousands have leaned for spir- 
itual support, must have tasted the bit- 
ter waters of affliction, to be able to 
reach the hearts of men so surely. 

Now, such a conception of the poet 
in his capacity as interpreter of nature 
and the deeper moods of the mind, is 
evidently a very narrow one. When 
we think of Homer and Virgil and 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and the writ- 
ers of the Greek Anthology, we think 
of the poet in a very different charac- 
ter. He is no longer the seer laboring 
under the stress of an almost Orphic 
inspiration; he is the open-eyed, glad- 
hearted beholder and recorder of life 
as he sees it. The God has breathed 
upon him, indeed, giving him greater 
insight into the foibles of his fellows 
than most men enjoy, and yet has not 
wholly rapt him out of himself. He 
is human, comfortable, friendly, merry 
and content, a lover of wine and leisure 
and laughter. He is a lover of beauty, 
indeed, but his keen satisfaction in the 
loveliness of nature is not marred by the 
ever present sense of incompleteness 
which must always haunt the pre- 
eminent poet of nature. The one finds 
the answer to his questions in a shrewd 
analysis of human motives and pur- 
poses. To the questions of the other, 
hearkening perpetually for some hinted 
solution of the riddle of existence, there 
is no answer possible. Small wonder 
then that the type of the first should be 
the jovial Horace or the genial Chau- 
cer, while the type of the second blends 
something of the austerity of Dante 
with the zeal of David. 

Now human life, when all is said, is 
not so very different in ancient and 
modern days. Barbarism or civiliza- 
tion, city or wilderness, the conditions 
vary, but the prime facts of life re- 
main, and it is with these that the poet 
deals. 

In modern life as in that of old time 
there are the matters of love and war, 
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friendship and hatred, joy in the senses, 
sorrow, bereavement, loneliness, faith, 
disquietude and death; the elemental 
facts from which the fabric of the uni- 
verse is built, and the elemental passions 
and cravings with which we confront 
them. The poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, of Homer or of Virgil does not 
seem antiquated, except in occasional 
detail of local color. The lament of 
David for Absalom, the mighty verses 
of many chapters of Job and Isaiah, 
the pathetic parting of Hector and 
Andromache, Virgil’s description of 
the bees or the shadows on the moun- 
tainside, are as fresh as if they had 
been written yesterday. This perennial 
vigor, this power to survive the change 
of fashion and the flight of years, is a 
test of poetry which most of our mod- 
ern verse would be pitifully unable to 
fulfil, and which the best of it will still 
have to face. All that is whimsical, 
fantastic, grotesque, of purely con- 
temporary value will gradually be for- 
’ gotten and cut away, while a few splen- 
did lyrics, a few noble passages, we may 
imagine, will be jealously preserved and 
handed on as part of our bequest to the 
future. Men will not care to perpetu- 
ate what is essentially modern in our 
work, but rather what is essentially 
human, essentially poetic, essentially 
beautiful. In the long run only the 
fair and noble survives, whether in art 
or life, for the reheartening and re- 
generating of the earth. So it hap- 
pens that all great literature that has 
come down to us is infused with a sim- 
ple dignity of spirit, a majestic and 
pure sincerity, which seem for the time 
quite beyond the reach of our own ac- 
complishment. Yet we may be sure our 
ambitious attempts, with all their clev- 
erness, all their novelty, all their exact 
faithfulness to nature, will be wanting 
in vitality, in permanent interest, if we 
do not succeed in giving them just 
these spiritual qualities. 

The spirit of the world is eager but 
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inexorable, always in need of new 
thought, new beauty, new funds of 
emotion, and yet ruthlessly discarding 
everything which does not help it for- 
ward on the long, arduous progress of 
the centuries. The ages to come will 
care no more for our popular airs and 
songs and paintings than we care for 
those of vanished civilizations. But 
whenever the human spirit, under a 
stress of intense feeling, and in the face 
of the inescapable difficulty or bitter- 
ness or joy of life, rises to impassioned 
utterance, that utterance, however 
slight, is likely to be worth saving. 
This rule is unalterable, and obtains 
for modern poetry as for the most an- 
cient. No art can outlive its own time 
which does not rise above the common- 
place; and any art which rises suffi- 
ciently far above the average of con- 
temporary achievement is sure to be 
treasured. 

This, however, is only one way of 
looking at the matter. There is much 
very excellent art and poetry produced 
by every people, which is not great and 
which has fulfilled its function when it 
has been remembered for a year or two, 
or for a generation or two, to give 
pleasure and encouragement to thou- 
sands to whom any more perfect or pro- 
found work would not appeal at all. 
And no work is to be condemned simply 
because it is not of the first rank. Even 
if we have no great artists, it is good 
to have an interest in art, to have a 
number of men giving their energy to 
keep alive a great tradition, until a 
more favorable season. And one de- 
mands of them only a modest sincerity. 

It is not my aim in the present paper 
to attempt any inquiry into the pur- 
poses of poetry. But in considering 
the relation of the poet to modern life, 
one necessarily takes for granted cer- 
tain requirements of the poetic art, con- 
sciously or not. The business of poetry 
among the fine arts of expression, as it 
appears to me, is threefold. It must 
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offer us some delightful counterfeit 
likeness of life for our entertainment; 
it must satisfy our intellectual need for 
truth; and finally it must supply us 
with spiritual reénforcement and con- 
solation. We look to the fine arts in 
general to give us a refined pleasure of 
the senses, to answer the questions of 
our restless curiosity, and to intensify 
and ennoble our emotional life. We 
demand all these things of poetry. We 
ask that it shall have captivating 
beauty of form, that it shall be con- 
sistent with the most advanced discov- 
eries of modern thought and modern 
science, and that it shall supply us with 
adequate standards and tests of con- 
duct. 

We must ask modern poetry, there- 
fore, what it has to say on every topic 
of prime importance which bears upon 
life. We must expect it to embody for 
us all the new and wonderful revelations 
of modern science, discarding those old 
conceptions of the universe, however 
time-honored and picturesque, which 
recent knowledge has proved erroneous. 
It is not easy for poetry to do this all 
at once, yet do it it must, if the restless 
mind of man is to be satisfied. It is 
only a poet of exceptional power who 
can see the poetry in modern life, its 
inventions, its discoveries, its ceaseless 
and venturesome activities, and give 
that poetic aspect adequate expression 
in words. The poet, particularly the 
modern poet, must have the unpreju- 
diced eye and the exuberant spirits of 
a child, or he will not see the world for 
himself and love it as it should be loved. 
And unless he sees clearly, loves in- 
tensely and reasons profoundly, his 
poems can take no lasting hold upon 
us, however ornate or daring they may 
be. 

To produce the best results in poetry 
or in any art, then, the artist must be 
endowed with the alert, observing eye, 
the questing, unswervable mind, and a 
temperament at once ardent, kindly and 
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above satiety or corruption. He must 
love his age and understand it, in order 
to represent it justly or convert it to his 
way. And this he can hardly do, if he 
feels himself out of sympathy with its 
ideals and pursuits. On the other hand, 
the actual world of things as they are 
can never seem quite adequate to the 
idealist. There is no man so uninspired 
as to be contented all the time. There 
will come to him hours of divine dis- 
satisfaction, when nothing short of per- 
fection will seem sufficient. Out of the 
wistfulness and disquiet of such mo- 
ments the creative impulse may arise 
with its passionate longing for beauty, 
and give vent to that longing in im- 
perishable forms of art. And these 
creations in colors, in sounds, in magi- 
cal words, remain to convict the actual 
world of its shortcomings and stimulate 
it to fairer endeavor. 

Having in mind the opportunity al- 
ways presented to poetry, what shall 
we say of its condition and scope to- 
day? What of the poet in modern 
life? Is it a time likely to be favor- 
able for the production of great 
poetry? And have we any need of the 
poet with his visions? Let us admit, 
what seems to be the truth, that there 
probably never was a time when poetry 
was held in less esteem than at present. 
Why is this? We have wealth, we have 
leisure, we have great prosperity, we 
have peace, we have widespread intelli- 
gence, we have freedom of thought and 
conscience. All these things, it has al- 
ways been supposed, go to make up a 
state of society in which the fine arts 
can flourish. Why do they not flourish 
here and now? Why have we no poets 
whose ability and influence are of na- 
tional concern? 

Because with all our comforts, all our 
delightful luxuries, all our intellectual 
alertness, we are steadily losing our 
moral ideas, steadily suffering a spir- 
itual deterioration. Anglo-Saxon civi- 
lization, to speak of no other, has be- 
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come @ humiliating and unscrupulous 
game. Our fathers and grandfathers 
cared for many ideals, for honor, for 
honesty, for patriotism, for culture, for 
high breeding, for nobility of character 
and unselfishness of purpose. We care 
for none of these things. They have 
gone out of fashion. We care only for 
wealth, and respect only those relentless 
and barbarous traits of character by 
which it is attained. That the ideal 
state must be established on material 
prosperity is quite true. But that we 
should permit ourselves to rest satisfied 
with such prosperity, and even become 
engrossed by it, is fatal. All that 
Western civilization has done in the 
past thousand years to make life more 
secure and pleasant and comfortable 
has been done under the impulse of 
worthy ideals and humane inspirations. 
Now, having attained so complete a 
control of all the machinery of living, 
we seem in danger of losing what is best 
in life itself. Modern life—that is to 
say, the year 1903 with its ambitions 
and triumphs—may seem a very com- 
fortable and delightful age to be alive 
in, with its immense labor-saving facili- 
ties and its many diversions. One does 
not wonder that people give themselves 
so unsparingly to the securing of those 
diversions and luxuries. Yet from an- 
other view-point one cannot but be 
amazed at the shortsightedness of men 
which allows them to spend laborious 
lives in preparing to live. One cannot 
but recognize the shameless materialism 
of the age, its brutal selfishness, ignoble 
avarice and utter disregard of all the 
gencrous ideals of the spirit. We have 
gained the whole world, but in doing it 
we have lost our own soul. 

Here is the theme for the modern 
poet. He is to bring back inspiration 
to our unillumined days. He is to show 
us how to regain our spiritual manhood. 
He is to show us how to make use of 
our wealth, how to turn our immense 
resources to some reasonable account. 
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He must not be a mere detractor of his 
time, peevish and sour. He must love 
his age, with all its immense folly and 
pitiable sordidness; and because of his 
love and sympathy he must desire to 
reéstablish for it those moral ideals 
which it has lost. 

The latter half of the past century 
had, in William Morris, a poet in many 
ways typical of the modern artist; he 
loved beauty and hated iniquity with so 
hearty a good-will that he could see 
nothing good in his own age. He found 
nothing in it to love and much to detest. 
That was his great misfortune. It 
drove him too far away from us. It 
made him little better than a medieval 
visitor among us. We may be keenly 
aware of the modern lack of ideals, but 
we must not forget the immeasurable 
service which modern science has ren- 
dered the world. In the sphere of 
knowledge, in the liberation of the 
human mind, no century has been more 
remarkable than the nineteenth. This 
is no small matter, it is a very great 
glory indeed. But it did not seem to 
be of any significance to William Mor- 
ris. So far as his conception of the 
ideal life was concerned, we might as 
well have been living in the age of Per- 
icles or Theocritus. A man who cares 
no more than that for the greatest 
achievement of his time can hardly hope 
to address it with authority. His no- 
blest ideals must always seem to it some- 
what quixotic and ineffective. 

Of the two great Victorians Tenny- 
son and Browning, the one brooded 
upon modern life, yet held himself aloof 
from participating in it; while the other 
loved it well and partook of its good 
things, without attempting to address 
himself directly to its needs. It was the 
figure of Tennyson which satisfied the 
popular notion of the poet in majestic 
calm, undistracted by temporal affairs. 
And to the mind of Tennyson all our 
spiritual difficulties and doubts ap- 
pealed; all the movements of his time 
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were reflected in his work. Browning, 
on the other hand, was beset by no such 
difficulties. His themes were uninflu- 
enced by the tenor of his time. The 
problems of the human spirit which con- 
fronted him and engrossed his thought 
were elemental and eternal. Perhaps 
for that very reason he could throw 
himself into the enjoyment of life with 
such unquestioning zest. 

Of the other two poets of the later 
Victorian period, Rossetti and Arnold, 
one was a recluse and belonged to no 
age, while the other belonged so exclu- 
sively to his age that his time was never 
his own. Though Rossetti lived in our 
own day, there is no touch of modernity 
in his work. And Arnold, who com- 
prehended his age so well, was denied 
the leisure which poetry demands. 

The poet in modern life, if one may 
indulge the fancy for creating an al- 
most impossible figure, would have some 
of the characteristics of all these men. 
He should have all of Matthew Arnold’s 
insight into the trend of social events, 
all of the sympathy of William Morris, 
all of the large poise and self-possession 
of Tennyson. Most of all, perhaps, he 
would resemble Browning in _philo- 
sophic power combined with a vigorous 
love of life. 

Among poets more strictly contem- 
porary than these, there are two of 
marked popularity and preéminent 
achievement, whose position entitles 
them to be considered more or less typi- 
cal in modern life. Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
are perhaps the only English-speaking 
poets of the day who can command a 
respectful hearing. Others may be lis- 
tened to by a few hundred admirers, but 
these men, when they speak, address an 
attentive audience, commensurate with 
their brilliant powers. They are not 
only read, but beloved; and their influ- 
ence is undoubted. And our ideal mod- 
ern poet, when he makes his appearance, 
if he is to inherit some of the traits of 
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the greater Victorians, should also pos- 
sess some of the qualities of our dis- 
tinguished friends who have written 
“The Seven Seas” and “Poems Here at 
Home.” He should have Mr. Kipling’s 
capacity for perceiving romance in the 
midst of the seemingly commonplace, 
and Mr. Riley’s untarnished spirit of 
kindliness towards this great foolish 
distracted world. He would be tolerant 
and intensely human as they are, he 
would love his age as they do, but at 
the same time, if such a thing were not 
impossible, he would be horrified at the 
consuming greed which is the ruling 
passion in modern life, and he would 
be unconquerably possessed by a love of 
justice and goodness nowhere para- 
mount in the poetry of the day. 
Meanwhile our modern bard, of 
whom we expect so many impossible vir- 
tues, will not have a very encouraging 
progress toward recognition. If he 
have means at his disposal, he will have 
to face the many distractions which 
modern society can make so alluring; 
and if he have none, he will have to face 
the still less desirable fate of slow star- 
vation. For no man can serve two mis- 
tresses, and the muse will tolerate no 
rival near the throne. Her devotee 
must offer her a single-hearted service, 
and be content with a hod-carrier’s 
wage. He will have a taste for good 
books, good pictures, good music and 
all the charming refinements of the 
modern world, and yet he must be satis- 
fied to enjoy them only at rare inter- 
vals. He will need all the fortitude and 
cheerfulness of the poor. Indeed he 
will need more of those admirable quali- 
ties, since his appreciation is so keen for 
all that is beautiful and elegant in life. 
It may be contended that the finest 
achievements of art are born of dis- 
couragement and privation, but I must 
believe there is a limit to the beneficial 
influence of these severe conditions. A 
modicum of discouragement, a few 
years of privation, are probably whole- 
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some and tonic to the artistic temper. 
A lifetime of them seems more than is 
necessary. And we are always in dan- 
ger of having genius perish at our 
doors. However, perhaps it is better 
that one genius should perish than that 
a hundred mediocre  sentimentalists 
should fill the world with babbling. 

But we must not leave our subject 
with so discouraging and petulant a 
thought. In all that I have said I 
have had in mind only the more serious 
aspects of poetry; but it is forever to 
be remembered that the fine arts were 
born from sheer exuberance of spirits, 
and can never flourish long in any 
dolorous mood. They are analogous 
to the play of animals and children; 
they indicate excess of happiness and 
effervescence of life; they mean always 

“that some mortal had more joy than he 
could hold, and must find vent for it in 
expression. The fine arts are quite 
superfluous in any scheme of life which 
looks only to the maintenance of a bare 
subsistence; they could never spring 
from a condition of bleak, unmitigated 
slavery. There must be some elasticity 
of spirit, some freedom of mind and 
action, to support them. They must, 
in truth, echo the sorrows of the world; 
but far more must they embody its 
gladness, its strength, its loveliness, its 
confident and careless manhood. 

If the modern artist cannot have a 
good time living, he had better go out 
of business; success in art is not for 
him. If the modern poet cannot find 
a way to take life gaily, resourcefully, 
unquerulously, he had better quench 
his songs. He must be poor spirited 
indeed, if in a time like this, so full of 
generosity, of confidence, of elation, he 
cannot find something to be happy 
about. He may have some difficulty in 
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meeting his obligations, but he should 
certainly be able to present a gentle 
and cheerful manliness to the world, 
and manage to participate in its gaiety. 
He must not be less a man than his 
struggling fellows, but more. He 
must not be abashed or envious at any 
overabundance of worldly splendor, 
but exhibit a keen enjoyment of beauty 
and elegance and leisure, such as very 
few of our magnificent moderns can at- 
tain. He may sometimes think life is 
difficult, and poetry the most thankless 
of all pursuits; but he must still be 
glad to be alive, or no one will care 
whether he lives or not. Above all, he 
must see to it that no drop of the poison 
of ennui finds its way into his work. 
He must be so loyal to his beautiful art, 
that he will gladly keep it unimpaired 
by any chance misfortune of his own. 
However like a failure his own career 
may seem to him; however utterly he 
may lose at times the wholesome appe- 
lite for life, the longing for wisdom 
and beauty, the zest for achievement; 
however his spirit and flesh may fail 
before the mighty and_ inexorable 
enigma, he will still bear himself with 
courage before others, and look forth 
upon the confused concourse of life 
with an uncraven mind. So doing, he 
will utter no word of personal plaint, 
but carefully guard his poetry from 
the note of dejection. For he will per- 
ceive that his art is greater than him- 
self, and scrupulously embody in his 
work only his gladsome and encourag- 
ing experiences, letting his darker hours 
perish unrecorded. However bitter 
existence may taste to him personally, 
he surely cannot help seeing that in the 
long run, in the large account, life as a 
whole is desirable, and art as a whole is 
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Nocturne 
Br MADISON CAW EIN 


DISC of violet blue, 

Rimmed with a thorn of fire, 

The new-moon hangs in a sky of dew; 
And under the vines, where the sunset’s hue 
Seems turned to blossoms, first one, then two, 


Begins the crickets? choir, 


Bright blurs of golden white, 

With points of pearly glimmer, 

The first stars wink in the web of night ; 

And through the garden the moths take flight, 
In the honeysuckle-colored light, 

Where the shadowy shrubs grow dimmer. 


Soft through the dim and dying eve, 

Sweet through the dusk and dew, 
Come, while the hours their witchcraft weave, 
Dim in the House of the Soul’s-sweet-leave, 
Here in the pale and perfumed eve, 

Here where I wait f or you. 


A great, dark, radiant rose, 

Dripping with starry glower, 

Is the night, whose bosom overflows 

With balsam musk of the breeze that blows 
Into the heart, —as each one knows, — 

Of every nodding flower. 


A voice that sighs and sighs, 

Then whispers like a spirit, 

Is the wind, that kisses the drowsy eyes 
Of the primrose Open, and, rocking, lies 
In the lily’s cradle, and soft unties 

The rosebud’s crimson near it. 


Sweet through the deep and dreaming night, 
Soft through the dark and dew, 
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BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 


HEN the thing was at its hot- 

test, I bolted. Tom, like the 

darling he is— Yes, you are, 
old fellow, you’re as precious to me as 
—as you are to the police—if they 
could only get their hands on you. 
Well, Tom drew off the crowd, having 
passed the old gentleman’s watch to me, 
and I made for the women’s rooms. 

The station was crowded, as it al- 
ways is in the afternoon, and in a min- 
ute I was strolling into the big, square 
room, saying slowly to myself to keep 
me steady, “ Nancy, you’re a college 
girl—just in from Bryn Mawr to meet 
your papa. Just see if your hat’s on 
straight.” 

I did, going up to the big glass and 
looking beyond my excited face to the 
room behind me. There sat the woman 
who can never nurse her baby except 
where everybody can see her, in a rail- 
road station. There was the woman 
who’s always hungry, nibbling choco- 
lates out of a box. And the woman 
fallen asleep, with her hat on the side, 
and hairpins dropping out of her hair. 
And the woman who’s beside herself 
with fear that she’ll miss her train. 
And the woman who is taking notes 
about the other women’s rigs. And— 

And I didn’t like the look of that 
man with the cap who opened the 
swinging door a bit and peeped in. 
The women’s waiting-room is no place 
for a man—nor for a girl who’s got 


somebody else’s watch inside her waist. 
Luckily, my back was toward him, but 
just as the door swung back he might 
have caught the reflection of my face 
in a mirror hanging opposite to the big 
one. 

I retreated, going to an inner room 
where the ladies were having the maid 
brush their gowns, soiled from sub- 
urban travel and the dirty station. 

The deuce is in it the way women 
stare. I took off my hat and jacket 
for a reason to stay there, and hung 
them up as leisurely as I could. 

‘** Nance,” I said, under my breath, 
to the alert-eyed, pug-nosed girl in the 
mirror, that gave a quick glance about 
the room as I bent to wash my hands, 
“women stare "cause they’re women. 
There’s no meaning in their look. If 
they were men, now, you might 
twitter.” 

I smoothed my hair and reached out 
my hand to get my hat and jacket 
when—when— 

Oh, it was long; long enough to 
cover you from your chin to your heels. 
It was a dark, warm red, and it had a 
high collar of chinchilla that was fairly 
scrumptious. And just above it the 
hat hung, a red cloth toque caught 
up on the side with some of the same 
fur. 

The black maid misunderstood my 
involuntary gesture. I had all my best 
duds on, and when a lot of women stare 
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it makes the woman they stare at pea- 
cock naturally, and—and— well, ask 
Tom what he thinks of my style when 
I’m on parade. At any rate, it was 
the maid’s fault. She took down the 
coat and hat and held them for me as 
though they were mine. What could 
TI do, ’cept just slip into the silk-lined 
beauty and set the toque on my head? 
The fool girl that owned them was hav- 
ing another maid mend a tear in her 
skirt, over in the corner; the little place 
was crowded. Anyway, I had both the 
coat and hat on and was out into the 
big anteroom in a jiffy. 

What nearly wrecked me was the cut 
of that coat. It positively made me 
shiver with pleasure when I passed and 
saw myself in that long mirror. My, 
but IT was great! The hang of that 
coat, the long, incurving sweep in the 
back, and the high fur collar up to 
one’s nose—even if it is a turned-up 
nose— oh! 

I stayed and looked a bit too long, 
for. just as I was pulling the flaring hat 
a bit over my face, the doors swung a 
bit, as an old lady came in, and there 
behind her was that same curious man’s 
face with the cap above it. 

gn Me? Not much! T didn't 
wait a mincte, but threw the door 
open with a ture that might have 
belonged to the Queen of Spain. Tal- 
most ran into kis amns. He gave an 
exclamation. T leeked him straight in 
the eves. as T hooked the alar close to 
my throat, and swept past him. 

He weakened. That coat was too 
jesy much for Bim. Tt was for me, 
tax As ae ran see oc stairy 3 
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“ Nance Olden, it’s over,” I said to 
myself. 

But it wasn’t. For it was then that 
I caught sight of the carriage. It was 
a fat, low, comfortable, elegant, sober 
carriage, wide and well-kept, with rub- 
ber-tired wheels. And the two heavy 
horses were fat and elegant and sober, 
too, and wide and well-kept. I didn’t 
know it was the Bishop’s then—I didn’t 
care whose it was. It was empty, and 
it was mine. I?d rather go to the Cor- 
rection,— being too young to get to the 
place you’re bound for, Tom Dorgan, 
—in it than in the patrol wagon. At 
any rate, it was all the chance I had. 

I slipped in. closing the door sharply 
behind me. The man on the box—he 
was wide and well-kept, too, and he was 
tired waiting, I suppose, for he con- 
tinued to doze gently. his high coach- 
man’s collar up over his ears. I cursed 
that collar that had prevented his hear- 
ing the door close, for then he might 
have driven off. 

But it was great inside: soft and 
warm, the cushions of dark plum, the 
seat wide and roomy. a church paper, 
some notes for the Bishop’s next. ser- 
mon and a cepy of * Quo Vadis.” I 
just snuggled down, trust me. I leaned 
far back and lav low. When I did 
peck out the windew, I saw the man 
with the brass buttens and the cap 
turning te go inside again. 

Victory! He had lost th 
Who would leek for Naner 
the Bishop's esrrisse? 


Now, vou know tow carly I got up 
eatch the train so’s Tom 
in with the meen e and 
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my hiding-place or they’d have nabbed 
me before this. After a bit I didn’t 
want to get out, I was so warm and 
comfortable—and elegant. Oh, Tom, 
you should have seen your Nance in 
that coat and in the Bishop’s carriage! 

First thing I knew, I was dreaming 
you and I were being married, and you 
had brass buttons all over you, and I 
had the cloak all right, but it was a 
wedding-dress, and the chinchilla was 
a wormy sort of orange blossoms, and 
—and I waked when the handle of the 
door turned and the Bishop got in. 

Asleep? That’s what. I'd actually 
been asleep. 

And what did I do now? 

That’s easy—fell asleep again. 
There wasn’t anything else to do. Not 
really asleep this time, you know; just, 
just asleep enough to be wide awake to 
any chance there was in it. 

The horses had started, and the car- 
riage was halfway across the street be- 
fore the Bishop noticed me. 

He was a little bishop, not big and 
fat and well-kept like the rig, but short 
and lean, with a little white beard and 
the softest.eye—and the softest heart 
—and the softest head—just listen. 

* Lord bless me! ” he exclaimed, hur- 
riedly putting on his spectacles, and 
locking about bewildered. 

I was slumbering sweetly in the cor- 
ner, but I could see between my lashes 
that he thought he’d jumped into some- 
body else’s carriage. 

The sight of his book and his papers 
comforted him, though and, before he 
could make a resolution, I let the jolt- 
ing of the carriage, as it crossed the car 
track throw me gently against him. 

“ Daddy,” I murmured, sleepily, let- 
ting my head rest on his little, prim 
shoulder. 

That comforted him, too. Hush 
your laughing, Tom Dorgan, I mean 
calling him daddy seemed to kind of 
take the cuss off the situation. 

“‘ My child,” he began, very gently. 
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“Oh, daddy,” I exclaimed, snug- 
gling down close to him, “ you kept me 
waiting so long I went to sleep. I 
thought you’d never come.” 

He put his arm about my shoulders 
ina fatherly way. You know, I found 
out later the Bishop never had had any 
children. I guess he thought he had 


“one now. Such a simple, dear old soul! 


Just the same, Tom Dorgan, if he had 
been my father, I’d never be doing 
stunts with tipsy men’s watches for 
you; nor if I’d had any father. Now, 
don’t get mad. Think of the Bishop 
with his gentle, thin old arm about my 
shoulders, holding me for just a second 
as though I was his daughter! My, 
think of it! And me, Nance Olden, 
with that fat man’s watch in my waist 
and some girl’s beautiful long coat 
and hat on, with the chinchilla on 
them ! 

“There’s some mistake, my little 
girl,” he said, shaking me gently to 
wake me up, for I was going to sleep 
again, he feared. 

“Oh, I knew you were kept at the 
office,” I interrupted, quickly. I pre- 
ferred to be further from the station 
with that girl’s red coat before I got 
out. ‘ We’ve missed our train, any- 
way, haven’t we? After this, daddy, 
dear, let’s not take this route. If we'd 
gone straight through on the one road, 
we wouldn’t have this drive across town 
every time. I was wondering, before 
I fell asleep, what in the world I’d do in 
this big city if you did’nt come.” 

He forgot to withdraw his arm, so 
occupied he was by my predicament. 

“ What would you do, my child, if 
you had—had missed your—your 
father? ” 

Wasn’t it clumsy of him? He 
wanted to break it to me gently, and 
this was the best he could do. 

“What would I do? ” I gasped, in- 
dignantly. “Why, daddy, imagine 
me alone, and—and without money! 
Why—why, how can you—” 
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“There! there!” he said, patting 
me soothingly on the shoulder. 

That baby of a bishop! The very 
thought of Nancy Olden out alone in 
the streets was too much for him. 

He had put his free hand into his 
pocket and he had just taken out a bill 
and was trying to plan a way to offer 


it to me and reveal the fact to poor, * 


modest little Nance Olden that he was 
not her own daddy, when an awful 
thing happened. 

We had got up strect as far as the 
opera-house, when we were caught in 
the jam of carriages in front; the last 
afternoon opera of the season was just 
over. I was so busy thinking what 
would be my next move that I didn’t 
notice much outside—and I didn’t want 
to move, Tom, not a bit. Playing the 
Bishop’s daughter in a trailing coat of 
red, trimmed with chinchilla, is just 
your Nancy’s graft. But the dear 
little bishop gave a jump that almost 
knocked the roof off the carriage, 
pulled his arm from behind me and 
dropped the ten-dollar bill he held as 
though it burned him. It fell in my 
lap. I jammed it into my coat pocket. 
Where is it now? Just you wait, Tom 
Dorgan, and you’ll find out. 

I followed the Bishop’s eyes. His 
face was scarlet now. Right next to 
our carriage—mine and the Bishop’s— 
there was another; not quite so fat and 
heavy and big, but smart, I tell you, 
with the silver harness jangling and the 
horses arching their backs under their 
blue cloth jackets monogrammed in 
leather. <All the same, I couldn’t sce 
anything to cause a loving father to 
let go his onliest daughter in such a 
hurry, till the old lady inside bent for- 
ward again and gave us another look. 

Her face told it then. It was a big, 
smooth face, with accordion-plaited 
chins. Her hair was white and her 
nose was curved, and the pearls in her 
big ears brought out every ugly spot 
on her face. Her lips were thin, and 
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her neck, hung with diamonds, looked 
like a bed with bolsters and pillows 
piled high, and her eyes— Oh, Tom, 
her eyes! They were little and very 
gray,and they bored their way straight 
through the windows—hers and ours— 
and hit the Bishop plumb in the face. 

My, if I could only have laughed! 
The Bishop, the dear, prim little 
Bishop in his own carriage, with his 
arm about a young woman in red and 
chinchilla, offering her a bank-note, 
and Mrs. Dowager Diamonds, her eyes 
popping out of her head at the sight, 
and she one of the lady pillars of his 
church—oh, Tom! It took all of this 
to make that poor innocent next to me 
realize how he looked in her eyes. 

But you see it was over in a minute. 
The carriage wheels were unlocked, 
and the blue coupé went whirling away, 
and we in the plum-cushioned carriage 
followed slowly. 

I decided that I’d had enough. Now 
and here in the middle of all these car- 
riages was a bully good time and place 
for me to get away. I turned to the 
Bishop. He was blushing like a boy. 
I blushed, too. Yes, I did, Tom Dor- 
gan, but it was because I was bursting 
with laughter. 

* Oh, dear! ” I exclaimed, in sudden 
dismay. ‘“ You’re not my father.” 

“No—no, my dear, I—I'm not,” he 
stammered, his face purple now with 
embarrassment. “ I was just trying to 
tell you, you poor little girl, of your 
mistake and planning a way to help 
you, when—” 

He made a gesture of despair toward 
the side where the coupé had been. 

I covered my face with my hands, 
and shrinking over into the corner, I 
cried: “Let me out! Let me out! 
You’re not my father. Oh, let me 
out!” 

“Why, certainly, child. But P’m 
old enough, surely, to be, and I wish— 
TI wish I were.” 

“You do!” 
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The dignity and tenderness and 
courtesy in his voice sort of sobered me. 
But all at once I remembered the face 
of Mrs. Dowager Diamonds, and I 
understood. 

“ Oh, because of her,” I said, smil- 
ing and pointing to the side where the 
coupé had been. 

My, but it was a rotten bad move! I 
ought to have been strapped for it. 
Oh, Tom, Tom, it takes more’n a red 
coat with chinchilla to make a black- 
hearted thing like me into the girl he 
thought I was. 

He stiffened and sat up like a prim 
little schoolboy, his soft eyes hurt like 
a dog’s that’s been wounded. 

I won’t tell you what I did then. 
No, I won’t. And you won’t under- 
stand, but just that minute I cared 
more for what he thought of me than 
whether I got to the Correction or any- 
where else. 

It made us friends in a minute, and 
when he stopped the carriage to let me 
out, my hand was still in his. But I 
wouldn’t go. I’d made up my mind to 
see him out of his part of the scrape, 
and first thing you know we were driv- 
ing up toward the Square, if you 
please, to Mrs. Dowager Diamonds’ 
house. 

He thought it was his scheme, the 
poor lamb, to put me in her charge till 
my lost daddy could send for me. 
He’d no more idea that I was steering 
him toward her, that he was doing the 
only thing possible, the only square 
thing by his reputation, than he had 
that Nance Olden had been raised by 
the Cruelty, and then flung herself 
away on the first handsome Irish boy 
she met. 

That’ll do, Tom. 

Girls, if you could have seen Mrs. 
Dowager Diamonds’ face when she 
came down the stairs, the Bishop’s card 
in her hand, and into the gorgeous par- 
lor, it’d have been as good as a front 
seat at the show. 
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She was mad, and she was curious, 
and she was amazed, and she was dis- 
armed; for the very nerve of his bring- 
ing me to her staggered her so that 
she could hardly believe she’d seen what 
she had. 

“ My dear Mrs. Ramsay,” he began, 
confused a bit again by his remem- 
brance of how her face had looked 
fifteen minutes before, “ I bring to you 
an unfortunate child, who mistook my 
carriage for her father’s this afternoon 
at the station. She is a college girl, a 
stranger in town, and till her father 
claims her—” 

Oh, the baby! the baby! She was 
stiffening like a rod, before his very 
eyes. How did his words explain his 
having his arm round the unfortunate 
child? His conscience was so clean 
that the dear little man actually over- 
looked the fact that it wasn’t my pres- 
ence in the carriage, but his conduct 
there that had excited Mrs. Dowager 
Diamonds. 

And didn’t the story sound thin? I 
tell you, Tom, when it comes to lying 
to a woman you’ve got to think up 
something stronger than it takes to 
make a man believe in you—if you 
happen to be female yourself. 

I didn’t wait for him to finish, but 
waltzed right in. I danced right up to 
that side of beef with the diamonds 
still on it, and flinging my arms about 
her, turned a coy eye on the Bishop. 

“You said your wife was out of 
town, daddy,” I cried, gayly. ‘‘ Have 
you got another wife besides mummy?” 

The poor Bishop! Do you think he 
tumbled? Not a bit—not a bit. He 
sat there gasping like a fish, and Mrs. 
Dowager Diamonds, surprised by my 
sudden attack, stood bolt upright, 
about as pleasant to hug as—as you 
are, Tom, when you're jealous. 

The trouble with the Bishop’s set is 
that it’s deadly slow. Now, if I had 
really been the Bishop’s daughter— all 
right, I’ll go on, 
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“Qh, mummy,” I went on, quickly. 
You know how [I said it, Tom, the way 
I told you after that last row that Dan 
Christensen wasn’t near so good-look- 
ing as you—remember? “Oh, mum- 
my, you don’t know how good it feels 
to get home. Out there at that awful 
college, studying and studying and 
studying, sometimes I thought I’d lose 
my senses. There’s a girl out there 
now suffering from nervous prostra- 
tion. She worked so hard preparing 
for the mid-year’s. What’s her name? 
I can’t think—I can’t think, my head’s 
so tired. But it sounds like mine, a 
lot like mine. Once—I think it was 
yesterday—I thought it was mine, and 
I made up my mind suddenly to come 
right home and bring it with me. But 
it can’t be mine, can it? It can’t be 
my name she’s got. It can’t be, mum- 
my, say it can’t, say it can’t!” 

Tom, I ought to have gone on the 
stage. I'll go yet, when you’re sent up 
some day. Yes, I will. You'll be 
where you can’t stop me. 

I couldn’t see the Bishop, but the 
dowager—oh, I’d got her. Not so bad 
an old body, either, if you only take 
her the right way. First, she was 
suspicious, and then she was scared. 
And then, bit by bit, the stiffness 
melted out of her, her arms came up 
about me, and there I was, lying all 
comfy, with the diamonds on her neck 
boring rosettes in my cheeks, and she a 
sniffing over me and patting me and 
telling me not to get excited, that it 
was all right, and now I was home 
mummy would take care of me, she 
would, that she would. 

She did. She got me on to a lounge, 
soft as—as marshmallows, and she 
piled one silk pillow after another be- 
hind my back. 

“Come, dear, Iet me help you off 
with your coat,” she coocd, bending 

over me. 

“Oh, mummy, it’s so cold! Can’t I 
please keep it on?” 
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To let that coat off me was to give 
the whole thing away. My rig under- 
neath, though good enough for your 
girl, Tom, on a holiday, wasn’t just 
what they wear in the Square. And, 
d’ye know, you'll say it’s silly, but I 
had a conviction that with that coat I 
should say goodby to the nerve I’d had 
since I got into the Bishop’s carriage; 
and from there into society. I Jet her 
take the hat, though, and I could see 
by the way she handled it that it was 
all right; the thing; her kind, you 
know. Oh, the girl I got it from had 
good taste, all right. 

I closed my eyes for a moment as I 
lay there and she stood stroking my 
hair. She must have thought Id 
fallen asleep, for she turned to the 
Bishop, and holding out her hand, she 
said, softly: 

‘‘ My dear, dear Bishop, you are the 
best-hearted, the saintliest man on 
earth. Because you are so beautifully 
clean-souled yourself, you must pardon 
me. I am ashamed to say it, but I 
shall have no rest till I do. When I 
saw you in the carriage down-town, 
with that poor, demented child, I 
thought, for just a moment—oh, can 
you forgive me? It shows what an evil 
mind I have. But you, who know so 
well what Edward is, what my life has 
been with him, will see how much reason 
I have to be suspicious of all men!” 

I shook, I laughed so hard. Whata 
corker her Edward must be! See, Tom, 
poor old Mrs. Dowager up in the 
Square having the same devil’s luck 
with her man as Molly Elliott down in 
the Alley has with hers. I wonder if 
youre all alike. No, for there’s the 
Bishop. He had taken her hand sym- 
pathizingly, forgivingly, but his 
silence made me curious. I knew he 
wouldn’t let the old lady believe for a 
moment I was luny, if once he could 
be sure himself that I wasn’t. You lie, 
Tom Dorgan, he wouldn’t! Well— 
But the poor baby, how could he ex- 
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pect to see through a game that had 
caught the dowager herself? Still, I 
could hear him walking softly toward 
me, and I felt him looking keenly down 
at me long before I opened my eyes. 

When I did, you should have seen 
him jump. Guilty, he felt. I could see 
the blood rush up under his clear, thin 
old skin, soft as a baby’s, to find him- 
self caught trying to spy out my secret. 

I just looked, big-eyed, up at him. 
You know; like Molly’s kid does, when 
he wakes. I looked a long, long time, 
as though I was puzzled. 

“ Daddy,” I said, slowly, sitting up. 
* You— you are my daddy, ain’t you?” 

““ Yes—yes, of course.” It was the 
dowager who got between him and me, 
hinting heavily at him with nods and 
frowns. But the dear old fellow only 
got pinker in the effort to look a lie and 
not say it. Still, he looked relieved. 
Evidently, he thought I was luny all 
right, but that I had lucid intervals. I 
heard him whisper something like this 
to the dowager just before the maid 
came in with tea for me. 

Yes, Tom Dorgan, tea for Nancy 
Olden off a silver salver, out of a cup 
like a painted eggshell. My, but that 
almost floored me! I was afraid I’d 
give myself dead away with all those 
little jars and jugs. So I said I 
wasn’t hungry, though Lord knows, I 
hadn’t had anything to eat since carly 
morning. But the dowager sent the 
maid away and took the tray herself, 
operating all the jugs and pots for me, 
and then tried to feed me the tea. She 
was about as handy as Molly’s little 
sister is with the baby—but I allowed 
myself to be coaxed, and drank it down. 

Tea, Tom Dorgan. Ever taste tea? 
If you knew how to behave yourself in 
polite society, I’d give you a card to 
my friend, the dowager, up in the 
Square. 

How to get away! That was the 
thing that worried me. I’d just made 
up my mind to have a lucid interval, 
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when cr-creak, the front door opened, 
and in walked— 

Tom, you’re mighty cute—so cute 
you’ll land us both behind bars some 
day—but you can’t guess who came in 
on our little family party. Yes—oh, 
yes, you’ve met him. 

Well, the old duffer whose watch was 
ticking inside my waist that very min- 
ute! Yes, sir, the same red-faced, big- 
necked fellow we’d spied getting full 
at the little station in the country. 
Only, he was a bit mellower than when 
you grabbed his chain. Well, he was 
Edward. 

I almost dropped the cup when I saw 
him. The dowager took it from me, 
saying: “‘ There, dear, don’t be nerv- 
ous. It’s only—only—” 

She got lost. It couldn’t be my 
daddy—the Bishop was that. But it 
was her husband, so who could it be? 

“Evening, Bishop. Hello, Henri- 
etta, back so soon from the opera?” 
roared Edward, in a big, husky voice. 
He’d had more since we saw him, but 
he walked straight as the Bishop him- 
self, and he’s a dear, little ramrod. 
“ Ah! ”—his eyes lit up at sight of me. 
“Ah, Miss—Miss— Of course, I’ve 
met the young lady, Henrietta, but 
hang me if I haven’t forgotten her 
name.” 

“ Miss— Miss Murieson,” lied the old 
lady, glibly. “ A—a relative.” 

“ Why, mummy!” I said, reproach- 
fully. 

“There—there. It’s only a joke. 
Isn’t it a joke, Edward?” she de- 
manded, laughing uneasily. 

“« Joke? ” he repeated, with a hearty 
bellow of laughter. “ Best kind of a 
joke, I call it, to find as pretty a girl 
right in your own house, eh, Bishop? ” 

“Why does he call my father 
Bishop, mummy? ” 

I couldn’t help it. The fun of listen- 
ing to the dowager lie and knowing the 
Bishop beside himself with the pain of 
deception was too much for me. I 
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could see she didn’t dare trust her Ed- 
ward with my sad story. 

“Ho! ho! The Bishop—that’s 
good. No, my dear Miss Murieson, if 
this lady’s your mother, why, I must 
be—at least, I ought to be, your 
father. As such, I’m going to have all 
the privileges of a parent—bless me, if 
I ain’t.” 

I don’t suppose he’d have done it if 
he’d been sober, but there’s no telling, 
when you remember the reputation the 
dowager had given him. But he’d got 
no further than to put his arm around 
me when both the Bishop and the dow- 
ager flew to the rescue. My, but they 
were shocked! I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what they’d have done if Edward 
had happened to see the Bishop in the 
same sort of tableau earlier in the 
afternoon. 

But I got a lucid interval just then, 
and distracted their attention. I stood 
for a moment, my head bent as though 
I was thinking deeply. 

“T think [Pll go now,” I said, at 
length, “I—I_ don’t understand 
exactly how I got here,” I went on, 
looking from the Bishop to the dow- 
ager and back again, “ or how I hap- 
pened to miss my father. I’m ever— 
so much obliged to you, and if you will 
give me my hat, I’ll take the next train 
back to college.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” 
said the dowager, promptly. ‘“ My 
dear, you’re a sweet girl that’s been 
studying too hard. You must go to 
my room and rest—” 

‘And stay for dinner. Don’t you 
care. Sometimes I don’t know how I 
get here myself.” Edward winked 
jovially. 

Well, I did. While the dowager’s 
back was turned, I gave him the littlest 
one, in return for his. It made him 
drunker than ever. 

“T think,” said the Bishop, grimly, 
with a significant glance at the dow- 
ager, as he turned just then and saw 
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the old cock ogling me, “ the young 
lady is wiser than we. I’ll take her to 
the station—” 

The station! Ugh! Not Nance 
Olden, with the red coat still on. 

“Impossible, my dear Bishop,” in- 
terrupted the dowager. “ She can’t be 
permitted to go back on the train 
alone.” 

“Why, Miss—Miss Murieson, I’ll 
see you back all the way to the college 
door. Not atall, not at all. Charmed. 
First, we’ll have dinner—or, first I'll 
telephone out there and tell ’em you’re 
with us, so that if there’s any rule or 
anything of that sort—” 

The telephone! This wretched Ed- 
ward with half his wits gave me more 
trouble than the Bishop and the dow- 
ager put together. She jumped at the 
idea, and left the room, only to come 
back again to whisper to me: 

‘* What name, my dear?” 

“What name? What name?” I re- 
peated, blankly. What name, indeed. 
I wonder how “ Nance Olden ” would 
have done. 

“Don’t hurry, dear, don’t perplex 
yourself,” she whispered, anxiously, 
noting my bewilderment. ‘“ There’s 
plenty of time, and it makes no differ- 
ence—not a particle, really.” 

I put my hand to my head. 

“YT can’t think—I can’t think. 
There’s one girl has nervous prostra- 
tion, and her name’s got mixed with 
mine, and I can’t—” 

“Hush, hush! Never mind. You 
shall come and lie down in my room. 
You'll stay with us to-night, anyway, 
and we'll have a doctor in, Bishop.” 

“ That’s right,” assented the Bishop. 
“Tl go get him myself.” 

“ You—you’re not going!” I cried, 


in dismay. It was real. I hated to 
see him go. 
““Nonsense—’phone.” It was Ed- 


ward, who went himself to the telephone 
for the doctor, and I saw my time get- 
ting short. 
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But the Bishop had to go, anyway. 
He looked out at his horses shivering 
in front of the house, and the sight 
hurried him. 

“My child,” he said, taking my 
hand, “ just let Mrs. Ramsay take care 
of you to-night. Don’t bother about 
anything, but just rest. I’ll see you in 
the morning,” he went on, noticing that 
I kind of clung to him. Well, I did. 
“Can’t you remember what I said to 
you in the carriage—that I wished you 
were my daughter. I wish you were, 
indeed I do, and that I could take you 
home with me and keep you, child.” 

“ Then—to-night—if—when you 
pray—will you pray for me as if I was 
—your own daughter? ” 

Tom Dorgan, you think no prayers 
but a priest’s are any good, you 
bigoted, snickering Catholic! I tell you 
if some day I cut loose from you and 
start fn over again, it’ll be the Bishop’s 
prayers that'll do it. 

The dowager and I passed Edward 
in the hall. He gave me a look behind 
her back, and I gave him one to match 
it. Just practice, you know, Tom. A 
girl can never know when she’!l want to 
be expert in these things. 

She made me lie down on a couch 
while she turned the lamp low, and then 
left me alone in a big palace of a bed- 
room filled with things. And I wanted 
everything I saw. If I could, I’d have 
lifted everything in sight. 

But every minute brought that doc- 
tor nearer. Soon as I could be really 
sure she was gone, I got up and hurry- 
ing to the long French windows that 
opened on the great stone piazza, I un- 
fastened them quietly, and inch by inch 
I pushed them open. 

There within ten feet of me stood 
Edward. No escape that way. He 
saw me, and was tiptoeing heavily to- 
ward me, when I heard the door click 
behind me, and in walked the dowager 
back again. 


I flew to her. “I thought I heard 
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some one out there,” I said. It 
frightened me so that I got up to look. 
Nobody could be out there, could 
they? ” 

She walked to the window and put 
her head out. Her lips tightened 
grimly. ‘No, nobody could be out 
there,” she said, breathing hard, “ but 
you might get nervous just thinking 
there might be. We’ll go to a room 
upstairs.” 

And go we did, in spite of all I could 
plead about feeling well enough now to 
go alone and all the rest of it. How 
was I to get out of a second or third- 
story window? 

I began to think about the Correc- 
tion again as I followed her upstairs, 
and after she’d left me I just sat wait- 
ing for the doctor to come and send me 
there. JI didn’t much care, till I re- 
membered the Bishop. I could almost 
see his face as it would look when he’d 
be called to testify against me. 

No, I couldn’t bear that; not without 
a fight anyway. It was for him I’d 
got into this part of the scrape. Id 
get out of it so’s he shouldn’t know how 
bad a thing a girl can be. 

While I lay thinking it over, the 
samc maid that had brought me the tea 
came in. She was an ugly, thin little 
thing. If she’s a sample of the maids 
in that house, the lot of them would 
take the kink out of your pretty hair, 
Thomas J. Dorgan, Esquire, late of the 
House of Refuge and soon of Moya- 
mensing. Don’t throw things. People 
in my set, mine and the dowager’s, 
don’t. 

She had been sent to help me un- 
dress, she said, and make myself com- 
fortable. The doctor lived just around 
the corner and would be in in a minute. 

Phew! She wasn’t very promising, 
but she was my only chance. I took 
her. 

“T really don’t need any help, thank 
you, Norah,” I said, chipper as a spar- 
row, and remembering the name the 
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dowager had called her by. “ Aunt: 


Henrietta is too fussy, don’t you 
think? Oh, of course, you won’t say a 
word against her. She told me the 
other day that she’d never had-a maid 
so sensible and quick-witted, too, as her 
Norah. Do you know, I’ve a mind to 
play a joke on the doctor when he 
comes? You'll help me, won’t you? 
Oh, I know you will!” Suddenly I 
remembered the Bishop’s bill. I took 
it out of my pocket. Yep, Tom, that’s 
where it went. I had to choose between 
giving that skinny maid the biggest 
tip she ever got in her life—or Nance 
Olden to the Correction. 

You needn’t swear, Tom Dorgan. I 
fancy if I’d got there, you’d got worse. 
No, you bully, you know I wouldn’t 
tell; but the police sort of know how to 
pair our kind. 

In her cap and apron, I let the doc- 
tor in and myself out. And I don’t 
regret a thing up there in the Square 
except that lovely red coat with the 
high collar and the hat with the fur on 
it. Dd give— Tom, get me a coat 
like that and I’ll marry you for life. 

No, there’s one thing I could do 
better if it was to be done over again. 
I could make that dear little old Bishop 
wish harder I'd been his daughter. 

What am I mooning about? Oh— 
nothing. There’s the watch—Ed- 
ward’s watch. Take it. 


II 


Yes, empty-handed, Tom Dorgan. 
And I can’t honestly say I didn’t have 
the chance, but—if my hands are 
empty my head is full. 

Listen. 

There’s a girl I know with short 
brown hair, a turned-up nose and gray 
eyes, rather far apart. You know her, 
too? Well, she can’t help that. 

But this girl—oh, she makes such a 
pretty boy! And the ladies at the hotel 
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over in Brooklyn, they just dote on her 
when she’s not only a boy but a bell- 
boy. Her name may be Nancy when 
she’s in petticoats, but in trousers she’s 
Nathaniel—in short, Nat. 

Now, Nat, in blue and buttons, with 
his nails kept better than most boys’, 
with his curly hair parted in the middle, 
and with a gentle tang to his voice that 
makes him almost girlish—who would 
suspect Nat of having a stolen pass-key 
in his pocket and a pretty fair knowl- 
edge of the contents of almost every 
top bureau drawer in the hotel? 

Not Mrs. Sarah Kingdon, a widow 
just arrived from Philadelphia, and 
desperately gone on young Mr. George 
Moriway, also fresh from Philadelphia 
and also desperately gone on Mrs. 
Kingdon’s—money. 

The tips that lady gave the bad boy 
Nat! I knew I couldn’t make you be- 
lieve it any other way; that’s why I 
passed ’em on to you, Tommy-boy. 

The hotel woman, you know, girls, is 
a hotel woman because she isn’t fit to be 
anything else. She’s lazy and selfish 
and little, and she’s shifted all her 
legitimate cares on to the proprietor’s 
shoulders. She actually—you can 
understand and share my indignation, 
can’t you, Tom, as you’ve shared other 
things?—she even gives over her black 
tin box full of valuables to the hotel 
clerk to put in the safe; the coward! 
But her vanity—ah, there’s where we 
get her, such speculators as you and 
myself. She’s got to outshine the 
woman who sits at the next table, and 
so she borrows back her diamonds, 
wears ’em like the peacock she is, and 
trembles till they’re back in the safe 
again. 

In the meantime she locks them up 
in the tin box which she puts in her top 
bureau drawer, hides the key, forgets 
where she hid it and—oh, Tom! after 
searching for it for hours and making 
herself sick with anxiety, she ties up 
her head in a wet handkerchief with 
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vinegar on it and—rings the bell for 
the bell-boy! 

He comes. 

As I said, he’s a prompt, gentle little 
bell-boy, slight, looks rather young for 
his job, but that very youth and inno- 
cence of his make him such a fellow to 
trust ! 

“Nat,” says Mrs. Kingdon, tear- 
fully pressing half a dollar in the nice 
lad’s hand, “I—I’ve lost something 
and I want you to—to help me find it.” 

“Yes’m,” says Nat. He’s the soul 
of politeness. 

“It must be here—it must be in this 
room,” says the lady, getting wild with 
the terror of losing. ‘ I’m sure—posi- 
tive—that I went straight to the shoe- 
bag and slipped it in there. And now I 
can’t find it, and I must have it before 
I go out this afternoon for—for a very 
special reason. My daughter Evelyn 
will be home to-morrow and—why 
don’t you look for it? ” 

“ What is it, ma’am? ” 

“T told you once. My key—a little 
flat key that locks—a box I’ve got,” 
she finishes distrustfully. 

“Have you looked in the shoe-bag, 
ma’am? ” 

“Why of course I have, you little 
stupid. I want you to hunt other 
places where I can’t easily get. There 
are other places I might have put it, 
but I’m positive it was in the shoe-bag.” 

Well, I looked for that key. Where? 
Where not? I looked under the rub- 
bish, in the waste-paper basket; Mrs. 
Kingdon often fooled thieves by drop- 
ping it there. I pulled up the corner 
of the carpet and looked there—it was 
loose, it had often been used for a hid- 
ing-place. I looked in Miss Evelyn’s 
boot and her ribbon box. I emptied 
Mrs. Kingdon’s full powder box. I 
climbed ladders and felt along cornices. 

I looked through the pockets of Mrs. 
Kingdon’s gowns—a clever bell-boy it 
takes to find a woman’s pocket, but 
even the real masculine ones among ’em 
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are half feminine; they’ve had so much . 
to do with women. 
I rummaged through her writing- 


_ desk, and, in searching a gold-cornered 


pad, found a note from Moriway hid- 
den under the corner. I hid it again 
carefully —in my coat pocket. A love 
letter from Moriway, to a woman 
twenty years older than himself— 
*tain’t a bad lay, Tom Dorgan, but you 
needn’t try it. 

At first she watched every move I 
made, but later as her headache grew 
worse, she got desperate. So then I 
put my hand down into the shoe-bag 
and found the key, where it had slipped 
under a fold of cloth. 

Do you suppose that woman was 
grateful? She snatched it from me. 

“T knew it was there. I told you it 
was there. If you’d had any sense 
you’d have looked there first. The boys 
in this hotel are so stupid.” 

“ That's all, ma’am? ” 

She nodded. She was fitting the key 
into the black box she’d taken from the 
top drawer. Nat had got to the out- 
side door when he heard her come 
shrieking after him. 

“ Nat— Nat—come back! My dia- 
monds—they’re not here. I know I put 
them back last night—I’m positive. I 
could swear to it. I can see myself 
putting them in the chamois bag, and 
—oh, my God, where can they be! 
This time they’re gone!” 

Nat could have told her—but what’s 
the use. He felt she’d only lose ’em 
again if she had ’em. So he let them 
lie snugly in his trousers’ pocket— 
where he had put the chamois bag, 
when his eyes lit on it, under the corner 
of the carpet. He might have passed 
it over to her then, but you see, Tom, 
she hadn’t told him to look for a bag; 
it was a key she wanted. Bell-boys are 
so stupid. 

This time she followed his every step. 
He could not put his hand on the small- 
est thing without rousing her suspicion. 
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If he hesitated, she scolded. If he 
hurried, she fumed. Most unjust I call 
it, because he had no thought of steal- 
ing— just then. 

“ Come,” she said at last, “ we'll go 
down and report it at the desk.” 

“ Hadn’t I better wait here, ma’am, 
and look again? ” 

She looked sharply at him. “No, 
you’d better do just as I tell you.” 

So down we went. And met Mr. 
Moriway there. She’d telephoned him. 
The chambermaid was called, the 
housekeeper, the electrical engineer 
’ who’d been fixing bells that morning, 
and as I said, a bell-boy named Nat, 
who told how he’d just come on duty 
when Mrs. Kingdon’s bell rang, found 
her key and returned it to her, and was 
out of the room when she unlocked the 
box. That was all he knew. 

“Ts he telling the truth? ” Moriway 
asked Mrs. Kingdon. 

“ Ye—es, I guess he is, but where are 
the diamonds? We must have them— 
you know—to-day, George,” she whis- 
pered. And then she turned and went 
upstairs, leaving Moriway to do the 
rest. 

“There’s only one thing to do 
major,” he said to the proprietor. 
“ Search ’em all and then—” 

“Search me? It’s an outrage!”’ 
cried the housekeeper. 

“Search me if ye loike,” growled 
McCarthy resentfully. “Oi wasn’t 
there but a minute; the lady herself can 
tell ye that.” : 

Katie, the chambermaid, flushed 
painfully, and there were indignant 
tears in her eyes, which, Ill tell you in 
confidence, made a girl named Nancy 
uncomfortable. 

But the boy Nat, knowing that all 
bell-boys have no rights, said nothing. 
But he thought. He thought, Tom 
Dorgan, a lot of things and a long way 
ahead. 

The peppery old major marched us 
all off to his private office. 
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Not much, girls, it hadn’t come. For 
suddenly the annunciator rang out. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Nat 
looked at the bell-boy’s bench. It was 
empty. There was to be a ball that 
night, and the bells were going it over 
all the place. 

“Number Twenty-one!” shouted 
the clerk at the desk. 

But Number Twenty-one didn’t 
budge. His heart was beating likeaham- 
mer, and the ting —ng— ng of that bell 
calling him rang in his head like a song. 

“ Number Twenty-one!” yelled the 
clerk. 

Oh, he’s got a devil of a temper, has 
that clerk. Some day, Tom, when you 
love me very much, go up to the hotel 
and break his face for me. 

“ You!—boy—confound you, can’t 
you hear! ” he shouted. 

That time he caught the major’s ear 
—the one that wasn’t deaf. He looked 
from Powers’ black face to the bench 
and then to me. And all the time the 
bell kept ringing like mad. 

“Git!” he said to the boy. “ And 
come back in a hurry.” 

Number Twenty-one got—but leis- 
urely. It wouldn’t do for a bell-boy to 
hurry, particularly when he had such 
good cause. 

Oh, girls, those stone stairs, the serv- 
ants’ stairs at the St. James! They’re 
fierce. I tell you, Mag, scrubbing the 
floors at the Cruelty ain’t so bad. But 
this time I was jolly glad bell-boys 
weren’t allowed in the elevator. For 
there were those diamonds in my pants 
pocket, and I must gct rid of ’em be- 
fore I got down to the office again. So 
I climbed those stairs, and every step I 
took my eye was searching for a ‘hid- 
ing-place. I could have pitched the 
little bag out of a window, but Nancy 
Olden wasn’t throwing diamonds to the 
birds, any more than Mag here is likely 
to cut off the braids of red hair we used 
to play horse with when we drove her 
about the Cruelty yard. 
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One flight. 

No chance. 

Another. 

Everything bare as stone and soap 
could keep it. 

The third flight—my knees began to 
tremble, and not with climbing. The 
call came from this floor. But I ran up 
a fourth just on the chance, and there 
in a corner was a fire hatchet strapped 
to the wall. Behind that hatchet Mrs. 
Kingdon’s diamonds might lie snug till 
evening. I put the ends of my fingers 
first in the little crack to make sure the 
little bag wouldn’t drop to the floor, 
and then dived into my pocket and— 

And there behind me, stealthily com- 
ing up the last turn of the stairs was 
Mr. George Moriway! 

Don’t you hate a soft-walking man, 
Mag? That cute fellow was cuter than 
the old major himself, and had fol- 
lowed me every inch of the way. 

“There’s something loose with this 
hatchet, sir,” I said innocently looking 
down at him. 

“Oh, there is? What an observing 
little fellow you are! Never mind the 
hatchet; just tell me what number you 
were sent to answer.” 

“ Number? ” I repeated, as though 
I couldn’t see why he wanted to know. 
“ Why—431.” 

“ Not much, my boy—331.” 

“*Scuse me, sir, ain’t you mis- 
taken? ” 

He looked at me for full a minute. 
I stared him straight in the eye. A 
nasty eye he’s got—black and blood- 
shot and cold and full of suspicion. 
But it wavered a bit at the end. 

“ I may be,” he said slowly, “ but not 
about the number. Just you turn 
around and get down to 331.” 

“ All right, sir. Thank you very 


much. It might have got me in 
trouble. The ladies are so particular 
about having the bells answered 


quick—” 
“TI guess you'll get in trouble all 
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right,” he said and stood watching— 
from where he stood he could watch me 
every inch of the way—till I got to 
331, at the end of the hall, Mrs. King- 
don’s door. 

And the goods still on me, Tom, 
mind that. 

My, but Mrs. Kingdon was wrathy 
when she saw me. 

“Why did they send you?” she 
cried. ‘Why did you keep me wait- 
ing so long? I want a chambermaid. 
I’ve rung a dozen times. The whole 
place is crazy about that old ball to- 
night, and no one can get decent atten- 
tion.” 

“Can’t I do what you want, 
ma’am?” I just yearned to get inside 
that door. 

“No,” she snapped. “I don’t want 
a boy to fasten my dress in the back—” 

“We often do, ma’am,” I said 
softly. 

“You do? Well—” 

“ Yes’m.” I breathed again. 

“ Well—it’s indecent. Go down and 
send me a maid.” 

She was just closing the door in my 
face—and Moriway waiting for me to 
watch me down again. 

“Mrs. Kingdon—” 

“ Well, what do you want? ” 

“JT want to tell you that when I get 
down to the office they’ll search me.” 

She looked at me amazed. 

“ And—there’s something in my 
pocket I—you wouldn’t like them to 
find.” 

“ What in the world—my diamonds! 
You did take them, you little wretch? ” 

She caught hold of my coat. But 
Lordy, I didn’t want to get away a 
little bit. I Jet her pull me in, and 
then I backed up against the door and 
shut it. 

“Diamonds! Oh no, ma’am. I hope 
I’m not a thief. But—but it was 
something you dropped—this.” 

I fished Moriway’s letter out of my 
pocket and handed it to her. 
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The poor old lady! Being a bell- 
boy you know just how old ladies really 
are. This one at evening, after her 
face had been massaged for an hour, 
and the manicure girl and the hair- 
dresser had gone, wasn’t so bad. But 
to-day, with the marks of the morning’s 
tears on her agitated face, with the 
blood pounding up to her temples 
where the hair was thin and gray— 
Tom Dorgan, if I’m a vain old fool 
like that when I’m three times as old as 
I am, just tie a stone around my neck 
and take me down and drop me into the 
nearest water, won’t you? 

“You abominable little wretch!” 
she sobbed. ‘I suppose you’ve told 
everybody in the office.” 

“ How could I, ma’am? ” 

“How could you? ” She looked up, 
the tears on her flabby, flushed cheek. 

“I didn’t know myself. I can’t read 
writing—” 

It was thin, but she wanted to be- 
lieve it. 

She could have taken me in her arms 
she was sohappy. ‘There! There!” 
she patted my shoulder and gave me a 
dollar bill. “I was a bit hasty, Nat. 
It’s only a—a little business matter 
that Mr. Moriway’s attending to for 
me. We —vwe'll finish it up this after- 
noon. I shouldn’t like Miss Kingdon 
to know of it, because—because I— 
never like to worry her about business, 
you know. So don’t mention it when 
she comes to-morrow.” 

“No’m. Shall I fasten your dress?” 
I simply had to stay in that room till 
I could get rid of those diamonds. 

With a faded old blush—the nicest 
thing about her I’d ever seen—she 
turned her back. 

“ It’s dark to-day, ma’am,” I coaxed. 
“Would you mind coming nearer the 
window? ” 

No, she wouldn’t mind. She backed 
up to the corner like a gentle little 
lamb. While I hooked with one hand, 
I dropped the little bag where the car- 
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pet was still turned up, and with the 
toe of my shoe spread it flat again. 

“ You’re real handy for a boy,” she 
said pleased. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” I answered, 
pleased myself. 

Moriway was still watching me, of 
course, when I came out, but I ran 
downstairs, he following close, and 
when the major got hold of me, I 
pulled my pockets inside out like a little 
man. 

Moriway was there at the time. I 
knew he wasn’t convinced. But he 
couldn’t watch a bell-boy all day long, 
and the moment I was sure his eyes 
were off me I was ready to get those 
diamonds back again. 

But not a call came all that after- 
noon from the west side of the house, 
except the call of those pretty, precious 
things snug under the carpet calling, 
calling to me to just come and get them 
and drop bell-boying for good. 

At last I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. There’s only one thing to do 
when your chance won’t come to you; 
that is, to go to it. At about four 
o’clock I lit out, climbed to the second 
story and there—Mag, I always was 
the luckiest girl at the Cruelty, wasn’t 
I? Well, there was suite 231 all torn 
up, plumbers and painters in there, and 
nothing in the world to prevent a boy’s 
skinning through when no one was 
watching, out of the window and up the 
fire-escape. 

Just outside of Mrs. Kingdon’s win- 
dow I lay still a minute. I had seen her 
and Moriway go out together—she all 
gay with finery, he carrying her bag. 
The lace curtains in 831 were blowing 
in the breeze. Cautiously I parted 
them and looked in. Everything was 
lovely. From where I lay I reached 
down and turned back the flap of the 
carpet. It was too easy. Those dar- 
ling diamonds seemed just to leap up 
into my hand. In a moment I had 
them tucked away in my pants pocket. 
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Then down the fire-escape and out 
through 231, where I told the painter 
I’d been to get a toy the boy in 441 
had dropped out of the window. 

But he paid no attention to me. No 
one did, though I felt those diamonds 
shining like an X-ray through my very 
body. I got downstairs and was actu- 
ally outside the door almost in the 
street and off to you, when a girl called 
me. 

“Here, boy, carry this case,” she 
said. 

Do you know who it was? Oh, yes, 
you do, a dear old friend of mine from 
Philadelphia, a young lady whose taste 
—well, all right, I’ll tell you. It was 
the girl with the red coat, and the hat 
with the chinchilla fur. 

How did they look? Oh, fairly well 
on a blonde! But to my taste the last 
girl I’d seen in the coat and hat was 
handsomer. 

Well, I carried her suit case and 
followed her back into the hotel. I 
didn’t want to a bit, though that 
coat still—wonder how she got it 
back! 

She sailed up the hall and into the 
elevator, and I had to follow. We got 
off at the third story, and she brought 


- me right to the door of 331. And then 


I knew this must be Evelyn. 
“Mrs. Kingdon’s out, Miss. 
didn’t expect you till to-morrow.” 

“Did she tell you that? Too bad 
she isn’t home! She said she’d been 
kept busy all day to-day with a busi- 
ness matter, so I’d better not get here 
till to-morrow. But I—” 

“ Wanted to get here in time for the 
wedding? ” I suggested softly. 

You should have seen her jump. 
“Wedding! Not—” 

‘Mrs. Kingdon and Mr. Moriway.” 

She turned white. “ Has that man 
followed her here? Quick, tell me. 
Has she actually married him? ” 

“ No—not yet. It’s for five o’clock 
at the church on the corner.” 


She 
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‘“* How do you know?” She turned 
on me suddenly suspicious. 

“ Well—I do know. And [’m the 
only person in the house that does.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

She took out her key and opened the 
door, and I followed her in with the 
suit case. But before I could get it 
set down on the floor, she had swooped 
on a letter that was lying in the middle 
of the table, had torn it open, and then 
with a cry came whirling toward me. 

“ Where is this church? Come, help 
me to get td it before five and I’l1—Oh, 
you shall have anything in the world 
you want!” 

She flew out into the hall, I after 
her. And first thing you know we were 
down in the street, around the corner, 
and there in front of the church was a 
carriage with Moriway just helping 
Mrs. Kingdon out. 

“ Mother! ” 

At that cry the old lady’s knees 
seemed to crumble under her. Her 
poor old painted face looked out 
ghastly and ashamed from her wedding 
finery. But Evelyn in her red coat 
flew to her and took her in her arms as 
though she was a child. And like a 
child, Mrs. Kingdon sobbed and made 
excuses and begged to be forgiven. 

I looked at Moriway. It was all the 
pay I wanted—particularly as I had 
those little diamonds. 

“You’re just in time, Miss King- 
don,” he said uneasily, “ to make your 
mother happy by your presence at her 
wedding.” 

“I’m just in time, Mr. Moriway, to 
see that my mother’s not made un- 
happy by your presence.” 

“ Evelyn!” Mrs. Kingdon remon- 
strated. 

“Come, Sarah,” Moriway offered 
his arm. 

The bride shook her head. 
morrow,”’ she said feebly. 

Moriway breathed a swear. 

Miss Kingdon laughed. “ I’ve come 
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to take care of you, you silly little 
mother, dear. . . . It won’t be 
to-morrow, Mr. Moriway.” 

* No—not to-morrow—next week,” 
sighed Mrs. Kingdon. 

“In fact, mother’s changed her 
mind, Mr. Moriway. She thinks it un- 
generous to accept such a sacrifice from 
a man who might be her son—don’t 
you, mother? ” 

“Well, perhaps George—” She 
looked up from her daughter’s shoulder 
—she was crying all over that precious 
red coat of mine—and her eyes lit on 
me. ‘ Oh—you wicked boy, you told 
a lie!’? she gasped. ‘‘ You did read 
my letter.” 

I laughed; laughed out loud, it was 
such a bully thing to watch Moriway’s 
face. 

But that was an unlucky laugh of 
mine; it turned his wrath on me. He 
made a dive toward me. I ducked and 
ran. Oh, howI ran! But if he hadn’t 
slipped on the curb he’d have had me. 
As he fell, though, he let out a yell. 
“Stop thief! Stop thief! Thief! 
Thief! Thief!” 

May you never hear it, Mag, behind 
you when you’ve somebody else’s dia- 
monds in your pocket. It sounds—it 
sounds like the bay of the hounds must 
sound to the hare. It seems to fly 
along with the air; at the same time to 
be behind you, at your side, even in 
front of you. 

I heard it bellowed in a dozen differ- 
ent voices, and every now and then I 
could hear Moriway as I pelted on— 
that brassy, cruel bellow of his that 
made my heart sick. 

And then all at once I heard a 
policeman’s whistle. 

That whistle was like a signal—I 
sew the gates of the Correction open 

before me. I saw your Nance, Tom, 
in a neat striped dress, and she was be- 
hind bars—bars—bars! There were 
bars everywhere before me. In fact, I 
felt them against my very hands, for 
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in my mad race I had shot up a blind 
alley—a street that ended in a garden 
behind an iron fence. 

I grabbed the diamonds to throw 
them from me, but I couldn’t—I just 
couldn’t! I jumped the fence where 
the gate was low, and with that whistle 
flying shrill and shriller after me I ran 
to the house. 

I might have jumped from the fry- 
ing-pan? Of course, I might. But it 
was all fire to me. To be caught at the 
end is at least no worse than being 
caught at the beginning. Anyway it 
was my one chance, and I took it as un- 
hesitatingly as a rat takes a leap into 
a trap to escape a terrier. Only—only 
it was my luck that the trap wasn’t set! 
The room was empty. I pushed open 
a glass door, and fell over an open 
trunk that stood beside it. 

It bruised my knee and tore my 
hand, but oh!— it was nuts to me. For 
it was a woman’s trunk filled with 
women’s things. 

A skirt! A blessed skirt! And not 
a striped one. I threw off the bell- 
boy’s jacket and I got into that dear 
dress so quick it made my head swim. 

The jacket was a bit tight but I 
didn’t button it, and I’d just got a stiff 
little hat perched on my head when I 
heard the tramp of men on the side- 
walk, and in the dusk saw the cop’s 
buttons at the gate. 

Caught? Not much. Not yet. I 
threw open the glass doors and walked 
out in the garden. 

“ Miss— Omar. 
it would be Miss Omar? ” 

You bet I didn’t take time to see who 
it was talking before I answered. Of 
course I was Miss Omar. I was Miss 
Anybody that had a right to wear 
skirts and be inside those blessed gates. 

“Ah—h! I fancied you might be. 
T’ve been expecting you.” 

Tt was a lazy, low voice with a laugh 
in it, and it came from a wheeled chair, 
where a young man lay. Sallow he was 
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and slim and long, and helpless— you 
could see that by his white hanging 
hands. But his voice—it was like a 
woman’s voice would be if she were a 


man. It made you perk up and pre- 


tend to be somewhere near its level. It 
fitted his soft, black clothes and his 
fine, clean face. It meant silks and 
velvets and— 

Oh, all right, Tommy Dorgan, if 
you’re going to get jealous of a voice! 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Latimer,” the cop 
came in as he spoke, Moriway follow- 
ing; the rest of the hounds hung about. 
“ There’s a thieving bell-boy from the 
hotel that’s somewhere in your grounds. 
Can I come in and get him? ” 

“In here, Sergeant? Aren’t you 
mistaken? ” 

“No, Mr. Moriway here saw him 
jump the gate not five minutes since.” 

“ Strange, and I here all the time! 
I may have dozed off though. Cer- 
tainly—certainly. Look for the little 
rascal. What’s he stolen? Diamonds! 
Tut! Tut! Enterprising, isn’t he? 

Miss Omar, won’t you kindly 
reach the bell yonder—no, on the 
table; that’s it—and ring for some one 
to take the officer about? ” 

I rang. 

God! Do you know what happened? 
An electric light strung on the tree 
above the table shone out, and there I 
stood under it with Moriway’s eyes full 
upon me. 

“ Great— !” he began. 

“ Just ring again—” Mr. Latimer’s 
voice came soft as silk. 

My fingers trembled so, the bell clat- 
tered out of them and fell jangling to 
the ground. But it rang. And the 
light above me went out like magic. I 
fell back into a garden chair. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr.—was 
Moriway the name?—I must have in- 
terrupted you, but my eyes are troub- 
ling me this evening, and I can’t bear 

the light. Miss Omar, I thought the 
housekeeper had instructed you; one 


ring means lights, two means I want 
Burnett. Here he comes. . . Bur- 
nett, take Sergeant Mulhill through 
the place. He’s looking for a thief. 
You will accompany the Sergeant, Mr. 
—Moriway?” 

“Thank you—no. If you don’t 
mind, I’ll wait out here.” 

That meant me. I moved toward the 
gate. 

“Not at all. Have a seat. Miss 
Omar, sit down, won’t you?” I sat 
down. 

“‘ Miss Omar reads to me, Mr. Mori- 
way. I’m an invalid, as you see, de- 
pendent on the good offices of my man. 
I find a woman’s -voice a soothing 
change.” 

“Tt must be. Particularly if the 
voice is pleasing. Miss Omar—I didn’t 
quite catch the name—” 

He waited. But Miss Omar had 
nothing to say that minute. 
“ Yes, that’s the name. 
it all right,” said Latimer. 

common name, isn’t it? ” 

“I don’t think I ever heard it be- 
fore. Do you know, Miss Omar, as I 
heard your voice just before we got to 
the gate, it sounded singularly boyish 
to me.” 

“Mr. Latimer does not find it so— 
do you? ” I said as sweet—as sweet as I 
could coax. How sweet’s that, Tom 
Dorgan? 

“Not at all.” A little laugh came 
from Latimer as though he was enjoy- 
ing a joke all by himself. But Mori- 
way jumped with satisfaction. He 
knew the voice all right. 

“Have you a brother, may I ask? ” 
He leaned over and looked keenly at me. 

“TI am an orphan,” I said sadly, 
“with no relatives.” 

“A pitiful position,” sneered Mori- 
way. ‘You look so much like a boy 
I know that—” 

“Do you really think so? ” So aw- 
fully polite was Latimer to such a rat 
as Moriway. Why? Well, wait. “I 
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can’t agree with you. Do you know I 
find Miss Omar very feminine. Of 
course, short hair—” 

“ Her hair is short, then! ” 

“ Typhoid,” I murmured. 

“Too bad!” Moriway sneered. 

“Yes,” I snapped. “I thought it 
was at the time. My hair was very 
heavy and long, and I had a chance to 
sit in a window at Troyon’s where they 
were advertising a hair tonic and—” 

Rotten? Of course, it was. I’d no 
business to gabble, and just because 
you and your new job, Mag, came to 
my mind at that minute, there I went 
putting my foot in it. 

Moriway laughed. I didn’t like the 
sound of his laugh. 

“Your reader is versatile, Mr. Lat- 
imer,”’ he said. 

“Yes.” Latimer smoothed the soft 
silk rug that lay over him. “ Poverty 
and that sort of versatility are often 
bed-fellows, eh? . . . Tell me, Mr. 
Moriway,these lost diamonds are yours?” 

“No. They belong to a—a friend 
of mine, Mrs. Kingdon.” 

‘Oh! the old lady who was married 
this afternoon to a young fortune- 
hunter!” I couldn’t resist it. 

Moriway jumped out of his seat. 

‘She was not married,” he stut- 
tered. “ She—” 

“Changed her mind? How sensible 
of her! Did she find out what a crook 
the fellow was? What was his name— 
Morrison? No—Middleway—I have 
heard it.” 

“ May I ask, Miss Omar,” I didn’t 
have to see his face; his voice told how 
mad with rage he was; “ how you come 
to be acquainted with a matter that 
only the contracting parties could pos- 
sibly know? ” 

“Why, they can’t have kept it very 
secret, the old lady and the young ras- 
cal who was after her money, for you 
see we both knew of it, and I wasn’t the 
bride and you certainly weren’t the 

groom, were you? ” 
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An exclamation burst from him. 
“Mr. Latimer,” he stormed, “may I 
see you a moment alone? ” 

Phew! That meant me. But I got 
up just the same. 

* Just keep your seat, Miss Omar.” 
Oh, that silken voice of Latimer’s. 
“Mr. Moriway, I have absolutely no 
acquaintance with you. I never saw 
you till to-night. I can’t imagine what 
you may have to say to me, that my 
secretary—Miss Omar acts in that 

capacity—may not hear.” ; 

“TI want to say,” burst from Mori- 
way, “that she looks the image of the 
boy Nat, who stole Mrs. Kingdon’s 
diamonds, that the voice is exactly the 
same, that—” 

“ But you have said it, Mr. Moriway 
—quite successfully intimated it, I 
assure you.” 

“She knows of my—of Mrs. King- 
don’s marriage, that that boy Nat 
found out about.” 

“And you yourself also, as Miss 
Omar mentioned.” 

“* Myself? Damn it, I’m Moriway, 
the man she was going to marry. Why 
shouldn’t I—” 

“ Ah-h!” Latimer’s shoulders shook 
with a gentle laugh. “Well, Mr. 
Moriway, gentlemen don’t swear in my 
garden. Particularly when ladies are 
present. Shall we say good-evening? 
Here comes Mulhill now. es 
Nothing, Sergeant? Too bad the 
rogue escaped, but you'll catch him. 
They may get away from you, but they 
never stay long, do they? Good-even- 
ing— good evening, Mr. Moriway.” 

They tramped on and out, Mori- 
way’s very back showing his rage. He 
whispered something to the sergeant, 
who turned to look at me, but shook 
his head and the gate clanged after 
them. 

A long sigh escaped me. 

“Warm, isn’t it?” Latimer leaned 
forward. ‘“ Now, would you mind 
ringing again, Miss Omar? ” 


\ 
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I bent and groped for the bell and 
rang it twice. 

“How quick you are to learn,” he 
said. “ But I really wanted the light 
this time. . . . Just light up, 
Burnett,” he called to the man who had 
come out on the porch. 

The electric bulb flashed out again 
just over my head. Latimer turned 
and looked at me. When I couldn’t 
bear it any longer I looked defiantly up 
at him. 

“ Pardon,” he said, smiling; nice 
teeth he has and clear eyes. “I was 
just looking for that boyish resem- 
blance Mr. Moriway spoke of. I hold to 
my first opinion—you’re very feminine, 
Miss Omar. Will you read to 
me now, if you please.” He pointed to 
a big open book on the table beside his 
couch. 

“]T think—if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Latimer, I'll begin the reading to-mor- 
row.” I got up to go. I was through 
with that garden now. 

* But I do mind!” 

Silken voice? Not a bit of it! I 
turned on him so furious I thought I 
didn’t care what came of it—when over 
by the great gate-post I saw a man 
crouching— Moriway. 

I sat down again and pulled the book 
further toward the light. 

We didn’t learn much poetry at the 
Cruelty, did we, Mag? But I know 
some now, just the same. When I be- 
gan to read I heard only one word— 
Moriway—Moriway—Moriway. But 
I must have forgotten him after a time, 
and the dark garden with the light on 
only one spot, and the roses smelling 
and Latimer lying perfectly still, his 
face turned toward me, for I was read- 
ing—listen, I bet I can remember that 
part of it if I say it slow— 


Oh, Thou, who man of baser earth 
did’st make 

And ev’n with paradise devised the 
snake, 
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For all the sin wherewith the face of 
man 
Is blackened—man’s forgiveness give 
—and take. 


—when all at once Mr. Latimer put 
his hand on the book. I looked up with 
a start. The shadow by the gate was 


gone. 


Yon rising moon that looks for us 
again, 

How oft hereafter will she wax and 
wane, 

How oft hereafter, rising, look for us 

Through this same garden—and for 
one in vain! 


Latimer was saying it without the 
book and with a queer smile that made 
me feel I hadn’t quite caught on.° 
“Thank you, that will do,” he went 
on. “ That is enough, Miss—” He 
stopped. 

I waited. 

He did not say “ Omar.” 

I looked him square in the eye—and 
then I had enough. 

“‘ But what in the devil did you make 
believe for? ” I asked. 

He smiled. ‘“ If ever you come to lie 
on your back day and night, year in 
and year out, and know that never in 
your life will it be any different, you 
may take pleasure in a bit of excite- 
ment and—and learn to pity the under 
dog who, in this case, happened to be 
a boy who leapt over the gate as though 
his heart was in his mouth. Just as 
you would admire the nerve of the 
young lady who came out of the house 
a few minutes after in your house- 
keeper’s Sunday gown.” 

Yes, grin, Tom Dorgan. You won’t 
grin long. 

I put down the book and got up to 

0. 
“Good night, then, and thank you, 
Mr. Latimer.” 


“Good night. . . Oh, Miss—” 
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He didn’t say “ Omar ’—“ there is a 
favor you might do me.” 

“ Sure!” 

“Those diamonds. I’ve got to have 
them, you know, to send them back to 
their owner. I don’t mind helping a— 
a person who helps himself to other 
people’s things, but I can’t let him get 
away with his plunder without being 
that kind of person myself. So—” 

Why didn’t I lie? Because there are 
some people you don’t lie to, Tom Dor- 
gan. Don’t talk to me, you bully, 
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I’m savage enough. To have rings 
and pins and ear-rings, a whole bag 
full of diamonds, and to haul ’em out 
of your pocket and lay ’em on the table 
there before him! 

“I wonder,” he said slowly, as he 
put them away in his own pocket, 
“what a man like me could do for a 
girl like you? ” 

“ Reform her!” I snarled. “ Show 
her how to get diamonds honestly.” 

Say, Tom, let’s go in for bigger 
game. 


(To be continued) 


An Arithmetical Mind 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


*M very systematic in my library, and so 
My books I range upon their shelf in this well-ordered row. 


Now first comes The One Woman, of course that heads the line. 
And next, The Two Van Revels, a novel really fine. 


Then we see Three Men in a Boat, not new, but very good. 
And The Four Feathers follows that, as you supposed it would. 


Five Little Peppers next,—a juvenile, and just a dear. 
Then Mary Wilkins’s Siz Trees, clever, but rather queer. 


The Seven Seas, ah, there’s a book! its rhythm fairly swirls! 
And then Eight Cousins, just the thing for big or little girls. 


Then Horses Nine, a lively book of shining tales and bright. 
And Tennyson completes the row, which brings it out just right. 


Ah, yes, it really gives me satisfaction great, to know 
My books consecutively stand in such methodic row. 


Passionate Punctuation 


BY MARION HILL 


HE poetry of love seems to need 

an astonishing number of excla- 

mation points and dots and dashes, 
nowadays. Is the language growing 
so weak from want of intelligent use 
that our versifiers are obliged to bolster 
up the strength of words by calling 
upon marks of punctuation to shoulder 
a certain responsibility of meaning? 

To the observant reader it is evident 
that a subtle and distinctive individual- 
ity, not to say mentality, now belongs 
to the once stolid dash and inconse- 
quential dot: 

For illustration’s sake, let me cull a 
dotty gem or two from the pages of 
current magazines. This first is from 
“The Bookman ” :— 


** Sometime, sometime. . . 
My love, O sweet sometime!... 


And yet the time that is not that 


sweet time, 

The rich and wondrous waiting-time 
of love 

Is sweeter, sweeter, with its lingering 
sweet.... 

A little while, sweet love. ..not yet 
...Sometime...” 


Pretty, isn’t it? In such manner 
does the poem end, if end it might be 
called which staggers off giddily on 
three dots, whereto only Mr. Curtis 
Hidden Page can tell us! He wrote 
it. In the five verses preceding the 
one quoted are forty-two more dots. 


Verily, Mr. Page shook the pepper-pot 
of passionate punctuation over his 
poem with a generous hand. 
Belonging to the same dotty school 
is Ada Bartrick Baker. From some 
of her verse, published in “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” is the following taken :— 


“If I had looked into your eyes, 
Fixed you so, trembling, all con- 

fessed— ? 

let the hawk stoop for its 

prize,. 

Beak in the flutt’ring breast. 

I...waited. This is best. 


No: 


“And now? Ah! what a debt to 
pay! 

Look in my eyes, look in my 
soul. 

Take...all? Never will come the 
day! 


Reopens a fresh scroll ; 
And see! Love owes... 
whole.” 


the 


Really awful would be the loss to 
the “story” were these dots and 
dashes taken out and put back in the 
case. 

Any one who thinks that these marks 
may be dropped into verse in unlimited 
quantity and with aimless innocence, 
like ink-tears from a fountain-pen, 
makes a sad and silly mistake. That 
other dot-and-dash-system, the Morse 
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code, is not more sternly inflexible. 
For instance, in the Emotional Code 
one dash means pause, not inconsistent 
with peace of mind: two dashes show 
pause threatened by misunderstand- 
ing: three dashes indicate hopeless 
estrangement: two dots betray agita- 
tion: three or four dots, agitation 
augmented by fear or remorse: a whole 
string of dots, frantic doubt very dis- 
tressing and incurable: dots followed 
by a dash backed by an exclamation 
point means desperate immorality of 
one kind or another, a case for the 
police: if, however, the exclamation 
point comes first followed by a restful 
dash, it means that religion has stepped 
in at the very nick of time‘and saved 
all concerned: and so on. Let no poet 
undertake to make a success of these 
marks until he has acquainted himself 
with the alphabet of their meaning. 


I am not so much objecting to the 
existing import of punctuation as de- 
ploring the fact that it has not a metri- 
cal value as well as an emotional one. 
It seems to me that it would be a time- 
saving and not really ungraceful ex- 
pedient to endow punctuation marks 
with a recognized place in the meter of 
lines, and thus incorporate them the 
more firmly with the spirit of poesy. 
Perhaps I can make my meaning clear 
by appending some verse written in the 
vein of the new idea :— 


Punctuation 
Lovelilts 


Thine eyes, dear one, dot dot, are like, 
dash, what? 

They, pure as sacred oils, bless and 
anoint 

My sin-swamped soul which at thy feet 
sobs out, 

O exclamation point, O point, O point. 


Ah, had I words, blank blank, which, 
dot, I’ve not, 

I’d swoon in songs which should’st il- 
lume the dark 

With light of thee. Ah, God (it’s 
strong to swear) 

Why, why, interrogation mark, why, 
mark. 


Dot dot dot dot. 
but nay! 

My tongue takes pause; some words 
must not be said, 

For fear the world, cold hyphen eyed, 
austere, 

Should’st shake thee by the throat till 
reason fled. 


And so, dash, yet, 


One hour of love we’ve had. Dost thou 


recall 

Dot dot dash blank interrogation 
mark? 

The night was ours, blue heaven over 
all 


Dash, God! dot stars, keep thou our 
secret dark! 


Indiana’s Latest 


HOUGHT Nicholson, “ I would enhance 
My fortune and Western romance, 
So I'll write something great, 
For in my native Steat 
That stunt seems to be ‘ The Main Chance.’ ” 


C. A. 


Hauptmann’s and Fulda’s New 
Plays 


BY LIONEL STRACHEY 


ITH the composition of ‘ Der 
arme Heinrich” Gerhart 
Hauptmann makes a dramatic 
essay new to him. Early in his career we 
saw Hauptmann bewailing the miser- 
ies of the life industrial and of the life 
matrimonial, and at a later period he 
gave us a “ dream poem ” and a “ Ger- 
man fairy drama.” Far divergent 
from any of these was his humorous 
presentment of rollicking rascality. 
And there are still other themes he has 
embroidered—as the French say—in 
the course of his dozen dramas. But 
“Der arme Heinrich” bears the signifi- 
cant addition ‘“ Eine deutsche Sage ” 
(a German legend). 
Back in the remote centuries, when 
a man might sit at his fireside in peace 
unalloyed by the telephone bell, or 
might go a-sailing on the sea unan- 
noyed by wireless stock quotations, in 
those more merry because less thought- 
ful days, there yet seem to have existed 
some vastly doleful individuals. And 
Herr Hauptmann has discovered the 
dolefullest of them all. Neither Job 
nor Jeremiah was nearly so sorry for 
himself as Heinrich von der Aue, Or- 
lando and Timon of Athens not half 
so furious. Prince Heinrich, afflicted 
with a dreadful ill, is under a ban. He 
has fled his castle and takes lodging 
under the roof of a rural liegeman. 
During a residence there of strict se- 


clusion,—his simple wants being loy- 
ally administered to by Ottogebe, the 
said peasant’s young daughter,— 
Heinrich’s despondent melancholy de- 
velops into a deeper, bitterer passion. 
He becomes sombrely morbid and mis- 
anthropic, and in a fit of despair - 
escapes from his kind host into the 
wilderness, where he establishes himself 
in a cave, living like a savage anchor- 
ite. The aspect of man is odious to 
Heinrich. Whomever he sets eyes on 
he madly reviles or drives away with 
stones. When not weeping, raving, or 
blaspheming, he is going into spasms, 
losing his breath, or rolling in the dirt. 
For intervening pursuits he digs wild 
carrots and his own grave. At last, a 
pitiable imbecile, he consents to a plan 
made by Ottogebe. They journey to- 
gether on foot to Salerno, where, by 
submitting herself to the knife of a 
Saracen doctor, Ottogebe enables the 
transference of a vital substance from 
her own person to Heinrich’s. Her 
sacrifice is his salvation. Healed and 
happy, he returns to Germany, is ac- 
claimed by his vassal lords, and crowns 
Ottogebe, all but killed in the sacrifice, 
his sovereign consort. 

The harrowing story is told, in blank 
verse, with an intense, a cumulative 
tragic force. No other German writer 
of to-day could have told it as Haupt- 
mann. That must be the verdict of 
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every reader, if he approve the glorifi- 


cation of woe or not. 

But all people disliking superso- 
phistication in art will complain—and 
not only as to this drama—of the au- 
thor’s frequent obscurity. One is not 
given clear comprehension of how 
Heinrich came by his disease, nor 
whether the malady is physical more 
than spiritual, nor whether his exile is 
voluntary or compelled. And then the 
greater question: Is the real purport 
of this play something else than the 
story given above? Is Heinrich, with 
all his pains and sorrows, supposed to 
typify the human race? ‘Is the cruel 
surgery at Salerno intended to image 
forth the Crucifixion? Is, in fact, 
“ Der arme Heinrich ” an allegory: the 
casting out of sinful man; his peni- 
tence; his redemption through the vi- 
carious suffering of a guiltless media- 
tor? If this be so, then Hauptmann’s 
drama is a medieval “ morality play ” 
in disguise—which nobody will reckon 
an atonement for its perplexing am- 
biguities. 

“ Kaltwasser ” is the title of Lud- 
wig Fulda’s new comedy. This au- 
thor’s “ Talisman,” “Sohn des Ka- 
lifen,” and “Zwillingschwester” (given 
in America as “ The Twin Sister”), 
are versified plays, but ‘“ Kaltwasser ” 
stands in that form of language dis- 
covered by Monsieur Jourdain to be 
the only possible alternative to poetry. 
And at that we scarcely dare repine. 
For pleasantly though the fancy rocks 
along the even billows of Fulda’s verse, 
his present subject lends itself best to 
expression through prose. Or, rather 
than the theme itself, we should say, 
do the period, the scene of action, the 
characters, and the spirit of this play 
require the employment of every-day 
speech. The personages of “ Kalt- 
wasser? being middle-class Germans 
of the twentieth century, it is unneces- 
sary to explain why the author’s rejec- 
tion of poetry is not only to be con- 
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doned but commended. Malicious folk 
might aver that the said personation 
altogether precluded gayety, but that, 
upon second thought, it seemed to fa- 
vor satire. 

Malicious or not, perusers of this 
piece will rest persuaded of Herr 
Fulda’s excellent comic powers. 
Though not owning the trenchant— 
ofttimes too clownish—wit of Moliére, 
this gifted son of Frankfurt has a 
large portion of the granite common 
sense particular to the more illustrious 
Frenchman. In Fulda there are 
coupled with a deep penetration of 
human nature a somewhat indulgent 
heart for human frailty and a com- 
fortable hope in the retrievableness of 
most human errors. He lays on the 
lash lightly, and smiles while he smites. 
Castigat ridendo mores. 

To a small watering place in Ger- 
many comes a certain Pilgram, a 
young orchestral conductor, with pro- 
pensities amorous as strongly pro-— 
nounced as talents musical. His ar- 
tistic renown and graceful appearance, 
together with his rosy imagination 
and eloquent, romantic address, force 
the surrender of every female heart 
he attacks. He is always in pursuit 
of some fair game, often a brace, some- 
times more. With never a truce in his 
flagrant infidelities, he flies from one 
conquest to another, indefatigable, ir- 
resistible. He lives on music and dal- 
liance with the dear ladies. Pilgram 
has sought the quiet watering place to 
rest his mercurial blood, and to hide 
from his latest victim, an oppressively, 
obsessively devoted and adoring widow. 
“Complete relaxation and no love af- 
fairs * are the doctor’s orders. So the 
fascinating Herr Kapellmeister at once 
proceeds to assail the only too com- 
plaisant virtue of a French lady’s 
companion, whose mistress is taking 
the waters. Even while storming this 
easy fortress, the enterprising musician 


begins a siege upon the affections of 
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Elvine, the doctor’s wife. Two most 
unwelcome persons then appear. First, 
the adhesive widow; next, Master Pil- 
gram’s own proper spouse—she, that 
is to say, who in consequence of Pil- 
gram’s airy interpretation of the 
seventh commandment had separated 
from him. Thus the philandering 
conductor has four women to deal with 
at the same time. He tries to induce 
the widow to leave, plays the penitent 
towards his former wife, temporizes 
with the lady’s companion, and to 
Elvine proposes elopement. At the 
eleventh hour he becomes reénamored 
of whilom Mrs. Pilgram, persuading 
that gullible lady to go off with him 
by the very train that was to have 
whirled him away with the doctor’s 
wife into a dreamland of blissful love 
empyrean. 

All this is cleverly worked out by the 
author, and in the most amusing fash- 
ion. Several gossiping old dames, an 
irascible malade imaginaire, and a 
quack rival physician increase the 
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diversion obtainable from “ Kaltwas- 
ser.’ The comedy’s double moral is 
plainly set forth on its last page. The 
disillusioned, contrite Elvine acknowl- 
edges her mistake to her husband, ask- 
ing his forgiveness. Of course, in ef- 
fect says the doctor, you could not 
escape a cold bath of some sort. Only 
thank your stars it’s no worse! No 
doubt this gentleman was very amiable, 
very entertaining, perhaps even a ge- 
nius, but I really think I am prefer- 
able as a husband. You women are so 
easily beguiled by such humbugs be- 
cause you want to believe that a state 
can last forever which in its nature is 
perishable. One may feel a true af- 
fection all one’s life, but one can’t re- 
main madly in love. Love, as it ap- 
pears in young women, is simply an 
acute nervous disorder, for which mar- 
riage is but a mild cold water cure. 

Thereofre, O sentimental Cissy, 
your fickle lover’s duplicity is one cold 
bath in store for you, and your faith- 
ful husband’s placidity another. 


Speculation 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


WONDER if Emanuel “ Cant ” 
Was really such a hypocrite, 
If Comte was no a-count—I shan’t, 
I fear, get at the truth of it. 


Did Schelling use a pail or can? 
Has Mrs. Eddy waterfalls? 

Just think if Nietzsche’s Overman 
Perhaps forgot his overalls! 


Justice for the Adjective 


BY SEWELL FORD 


AS the Adjective no rights which 
the novelist is bound to respect? 
Must the descriptive, picturing 
word tamely submit to any kind of dizzy 
juggling that may suit the frantic 
mood of the ambitious fictionist grasp- 
ing wildly for a “characteristic style” ? 

The author of “ Violet Fantasies,” 
for instance, her back hair in reckless 
disarray, is describing her newest hero- 
ine. This is the way she does it: 

“Her dress was a kind of insincere 
yellow, a peculiar, reminiscent tint that 
shaded in some tender lights almost to 
the color of forgetfulness.” 

Now what manner of treatment is 
that for well-bred, delicate adjectives? 
Think of it, you warm-hearted, soft- 
headed folks who subscribe so regu- 
larly to the societics for the prevention 
of various things! Think of these 
modest, defenceless Parts of Speech, 
yanked ruthlessly from familiar asso- 
ciations, abruptly separated from 
nouns with whom, as it were, they have 
been brought up, and unfeelingly 
thrust into the company of words that 
have always been utter strangers to 
them. Imagine the shock to the feel- 
ings of such a subtle, high-toned ad- 
jective as “‘ insincere,” one that sug- 
gests most comprehensively a whole 
train of human doings, on being tossed 
carelessly into companionship with a 
vulgar, low bred word such as yellow. 


Why, if this thing goes on, what 
self-respecting Adjective will be safe 
outside the indexed seclusion of the dic- 
tionary pages? Shall we be reading 
about “ passionate milk pitchers,” “ in- 
discreet door knobs,” “ sentimental coal 
carts” and the like? This indiscrim- 
inate mixing of the abstract with the 
concrete will give us all an attack of 
acute rhetorical indigestion. 

Let the friends of the Adjective 
rally to its defence and name a com- 
mittee on organization. How would 
Brander Matthews, Professor James 
and Dr. van Dyke do? They are in- 
timately acquainted with all the Parts 
of Speech. Any one of them can tell, 
with his right hand tied behind him, a 
disjunctive from a copula. All those 
in favor of —Carried! 

Now let these champions do their 
duty. It might be a good idea to issue 
S. P. C. A. (Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Adjectives) badges to all 
authors who are willing to become mem- 
bers, and to have stationed in each pub- 
lishing house a uniformed agent of the 
Society. He should be armed with full 
authority and a blue pencil about the 
size of a policeman’s nightstick. Let 
the adjective baiters beware. The day 
when they can safely write of “ incon- 
siderate greens,” or of “ supplicating 
stew-pans,” has passed. Tardy justice 
is hot afoot. 
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Ulysses, by Stephen Phillips; Her Own Way, by Clyde Fitch; Mrs. Deer- 
ing’s Divorce, by Percy Fendall ; Captain Dieppe, by Anthony Hope; 
The Man From Blankley’s, by F. Anstey; As You Like It (Miss 


Crosman's production) 


BY MONTROSE F. MOSES 


OW that the Critic has begun to 

criticise, and we have started the 

regular round of the theatres, the 
unwritten greenroom code has decreed 
that we avoid as much as possible that 
viewpoint of the drama not based on 
the practical. Theory is one thing, 
and we have our books on the technique 
of the drama; practice is another, and 
I have ever been of the opinion that 
since drama is a living force, it should 
be dealt with as a concrete fact. 

Ihave just read Brander Matthews’s 
“Development of the Drama” and 
I find him holding the same view. We 
are prone to look upon dramatic art 
from literary standards alone, but, as 
Professor Matthews says, “as all the 
great plays were written to be played, 
it is perhaps most profitable always to 
consider them from this point of view 
~—the point of view of the play-house 
in the terms of which they were con- 
ceived.” Aeschylus or Clyde Fitch, 
Sophocles or Henry Arthur Jones— 
why change our attitude, since they are 
all playwrights? There has always 
been a co-partnership of audience and 
actor, and of actor and playwright, 
since the spoken dialogue first told a 
human story. The Critic returned 


Professor Matthews’s book the night 
after I lent it to him. 

““T enjoyed it,” he said, in his final 
manner. “I like the dominant note of 
showing the dramaturgic art as a devel- 
opment, in which dramatic form of ne- 
cessity has always been regulated or 
limited by the theatrical requirements 
of the stage.” 

The Humorist smiled. ‘ Sounds like 
an advertisement,” he said, as Buttons 
helped him on with his overcoat. “‘Come 
on, fellows,’”’ he called. The Poet, the 
Dramatist and I joined him, and we 
went to see “ Ulysses.” 

Our object is to vault each other’s 
hobbies in the geenroom, but this per- 
formance awakened a former discus- 
sion, and on the Poet’s face I saw the. 
old wound flush at the bare mention of 
Phillips’s name. As we were coming 
from the theatre—that awful moment 
when we grab our imaginations from 
whatever heights they may be, and 
surge through the narrow aisles into the 
street—I remarked that I could see no 
shading to Phillips’s work; that it was 
all heightened poetry with here and 
there a dramatic or human touch, most 
notably in the last act, dealing with 
Ulysses’s return. 
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“Only another instance of a poet 
failing in the drama,” said the Drama- 
tist, giving a sidelong glance at me— 
“ word imagery won’t go when it sacri- 
fices action. I tell you, you can’t mix 
passion with a superabundance of sim- 
iles and metaphors.” 

“ And would you have the plays the 
unreadable stuff they are?” retorted 
the Poct. 

“No,” said the Dramatist, “ but a 
play is written to be acted, and Phil- 
lips gives us clouds when he would gain 
more strength by touching earth.” 

“ Tt struck me,” I volunteered, “ that 
the audience, tuned to the supernatural, 
mounted to poctic heights where they 
were jarred by the theatrical.” 

“Phillips lacks Rostand’s art of com- 
mingling the comic and the tragic,” 
said the Humorist, “ there are only ex- 
ternalities in this play to smile at. The 
nobility of Zeus in tinfoil prepares one 
for the escalator effect of Prometheus 
passing Charon’s barge.” 

Do you know these poetic dramas of 
Phillips, Reader? There are in them 
beautiful lines of imagery that hinder 
the swiftness of dialogue. It is hard 
to render such poetry naturally, and I 
noticed Ulysses (Tyrone Power) strug- 
gle several times when he wanted to 
give us passion and yet was tied by the 
conventions of verse. Such drama is 
a series of pictures, lacking the life 
that appeals to the theatre-goer, and 
showing a want of the dramatic instinct 
that taxes the stage business to the ut- 
most. I had seen the Penelope (Rose 
Coghlan) in earlier days, and I was 
disappointed, despite her sincere efforts 
which gave a certain Greek calmness to 
her lines. Pallas Athene (Adelaide 
Prince) infused a human tone into her 
godly talk that was pleasing, but her 
name was a bugbear of pronunciation 
to the entire Zeus family. 

When we entered the greenroom, we 
met the Critic, who was alarmingly en- 
thusiastic. Natural exuberance on the 
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part of a critic is like 106° fever—un- 
usual—but I have seen “ Her Own 
Way ” since, and I applaud the Critic’s 
taste. 

“T tell you,” he said, when we were 
all comfortably seated, and ready to 
talk it over, “the whole thing was a 
continual surprise; it showed Maxine 
Elliott to be an actress of high quality, 
and Clyde Fitch to be a dramatist 
whose present cleverness betokens a fu- 
ture solidity of work. He has woven 
his comedy of manners around a plot 
that is simple and healthy, containing 
elements that give the audience a choki- 
ness because of unexpected touches of 
pathos. We have had plays before 
where a villain proceeds to ruin an en- 
tire family financially to gain a woman 
whom he sincerely loves, but who loves 
instead a soldier in the Philippines. 
Mr. Fitch knows his machinery well, 
and at core he has the essentials of 
an American life—a New York life 
in especial. He gives us no great prob- 
lem to think about; perhaps herein this 
drama will be lost in days to come.” 

“I must say,” interrupted the 
Dramatist, “ Fitch depends too much 
upon theatrical trickery.” 

“But in ‘Her Own Way,’ he has 
created two types—the parts of Geor- 
giana (Miss Elliott) and Sam Coast 
(ably portrayed by Arthur Byron),” 
said the Critic. ‘* He placcs his first 
acts in the hands of children who give 
a party, and the whole plot is grasped 
in the midst of a game of blindman’s- 
buff, where Georgiana gives vent to her 
healthy girlish love by kissing the 
blindfold lover. Miss Elliott reveals 
all the nobleness of character that the 
nobleness of a woman of Georgiana’s 
kind required. When caught under the 
table at hide-and-seek, her pretty petu- 
lance at being discovered is charming; 
when bargained with by the million- 
aire Coast, her righteous resentment 
and contempt are well displayed, and 
her subtle power is ever felt, even by the 
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degenerate brother, whose speculative 
tendency is Sam Coast’s tool.”? Critics 
sometimes agree, for note this from a 
daily paper: 

“ Another passage in which Miss El- 
liott reads aloud to her brother from 
a letter in which her lover tells her that 
he cares for her, gives the actress a 
great opportunity. Nothing could be 
sweeter than the joy she throws into 
the reading of what she finds herself 
able to read aloud except the mumble 
of ecstatic modesty with which she 
passes over what was meant only for 
her eyes. Nothing quite so fresh and 
idyllic in the way of the comedy of 
modern life has been seen since the pas- 
sage in ‘ The Girl and the Judge’ in 
which Annie Russell, with her head 
quite turned by the bewilderment of 
her new passion, walked in a daze to- 
ward the door every one knew she knew 
to be the wrong one. It is episodes 
like these that show Mr. Fitch’s mastery 
of the art of conceiving of our modern 
life spontancously and with unerring 
instinct for fresh dramatic effect.” 

I suppose that as a Boswell I should 
record the lighter phases of the green- 
room, but there is little pleasure, save 
to the smoker, in knowing that we have 
the best brand of cigars, or that even 
our little wine glasses are sometimes 
put to use—the moderate service, let 
me add, that gives sparkle to our opin- 
ions. But, as I have said before, the 
greenroom is dedicated to drama; even 
Buttons realizes this, and I believe he 
keeps account of how many times we 
turn each actor’s picture to the wall. 
Some night I shall take Buttons to the 
play. 

The Critic wrote a letter before he 
left the greenroom. “In answer to a 
protest,” he explained, as he gave it to 
me to read. 

“ My dear Madam ” (it ran): 

“J infer, by the general tone of 
your note, that you are the same who 
several years ago took exception to my 
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calling ‘ The Gay Lord Quex’ a drama 
that suggested vulgarity and was 
coarse in the extreme. You quoted for 
my benefit those whom, caustically you 
wrote, had authority to speak, and who 
did so in praise of the piece as a drama. 
You now take exception to my criticism 
of ‘Mrs. Deering’s Divorce.’ 

“You disagree with me when I write 
that the piece is fruitless of all pur- 
pose, and therefore, since it chooses to 
deal with a vital problem lightly, it has 
no raison d’étre. You tell me that I 
am unfair in my estimate and you say 
—many things besides. 

“T haven’t my article before me, but 
if I remember rightly I remarked that 
the first act of ‘Mrs. Deering’s Divorce’ 
raised expectations that the other acts 
did not fulfil; that in this first act, in 
especial, I saw that Mrs. Langtry’s 
drawing-room naturalness was the rea- 
son for her standing-room popularity, 
and that most of her art lay in surface 
details rather than in depth. I limited 
this latter remark by deploring the fact 
that Mrs. Langtry had no better ve- 
hicle, since both her charm and quick 
sense of humor deserved a larger out- 
let. 

TI pointed to the futility of isolated 
scenes grouped about an incident, and 
I objected to the making of divorce a 
lark. Two persons, separated, find 
themselves still in love, one with the 
other, and awakening to the folly of 
their ways, are brought together at M. 
Leo’s, while Mrs. Decring is trying on 
a dress—this is the substance of the 
plot. 

“JT commended, if I remember 
rightly, the spirit put into the part of 
Captain Deering, by Paul Arthur, and 
I also mentioned the generosity of Mrs. 
Langtry in giving to her company 
ample opportunity to practise their art. 
In this I find she is not alone, since Mr. 
Hawtrey’s self-effacement to the benefit 
of his support is so marked as to be 
almost aggravating. 
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“I remember saying that to me the 
difference between suggestion and the 
actual thing is that in the latter there 
is a limitation in fact, while in the 
other instance the mind may run at 
large, and that as the play had been 
advertised by the bills—‘ Have you 
ever been divorced? ’—to collar curi- 
osity, so Mrs. Deering, in the daintiest 
of déshabille, was placed at M. Leo’s as 
a trump card of attraction, rather than 
as an actual necessity for the comple- 
tion of the plot, or to explain her char- 
acter further. 

“This, I reiterate, is the truth as I 
see it; it does not take away from the 
art that I believe Mrs. Langtry posses- 
ses. Her work is expressive, although 
it is cold, and with all her cleverness, it 
is to be deplored that she has not a bet- 
ter play. With the possibilities of his 
first act, and with even the beginnings 
of a strong plot, it is evident that the 
author of ‘Mrs. Deering’s Divorce’ 
sacrificed probability for the sake of a 
risqué scene.” 

I always like to hear the Humorist 
talk of the stage. There is a piquant 
simplicity about his opinions that con- 
tains a world of unconscious truth. 
Shall we say that unconscious truth is 
the result of chloroformed egotism? 
The next evening he came into the 
greenroom radiant. 

“ Just been to see Hawtrey in ‘ The 
Man from Blankley’s,’” he said, sinking 
into a chair and peeling off his gloves— 
“awfully clever. But say ”—he 
turned to the Dramatist—“ there’s 
something wrong with the dinner scene. 
As the Critic would say, were he here, 
there is the artificiality of improbability 
in the megaphone deafness of those 
around the table who are not supposed 
to hear all of the dialogue going on.” 

“That struck me too,” replied the 
Dramatist; “the mere incident upon 
which the play is founded creates the 
characters. The humor is spontaneous 
because Hawtrey is.” 
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“ How would you like to find your- 
self at the wrong house taking dinner 
—and looked on as a hired guest?” I 
asked. 

“ All right, if improbability was my 
friend and placed the girl I loved next 
to me at table,” said the Author. 

Just here the Critic entered, fresh 
from “ Captain Dieppe.” 

“ Where there’s Drew, there’s hope,” 
he said. 

“Um— Yes, Anthony only,” as- 
sented the Humorist. 

“ And he’s always John Drew withal, 
whether it’s ‘ The Second in Command ’ 
or ‘ Captain Dieppe,’ but the evening is 
pleasantly spent in unravelling a mix- 
up of identities, and Mr. Drew enters 
well into that polite comedy that hinges 
on a surface estrangement of husband 
and wife. Mr. Drew’s conventionali- 
ties are as inevitable as his inimitable 
expression.” 

“Why doesn’t he try something more 
pretentious? ” asked the Author. ‘ He 
has it in him. I saw ‘ Captain Dieppe’ 
too—delightfully acted by a good com- 
pany—but it’s a poor play; it hasn’t 
the depth to be a pure comedy, nor has 
it the shallowness to be a farce.” 

‘“‘ That reminds me of what Professor 
Matthews said about tragedy, comedy 
and farce,” I suggested. ‘ Discussing 
the fundamental idea of the drama rest- 
ing on the exercise of the human will 
and representing a struggle, he writes: 

“<Tf the obstacle against which the 
will of the hero finally breaks itself is 
absolutely insurmountable, the Greek 
idea of fate, for example, the Christian 
decree of Providence, or the modern 
scientific doctrine of heredity, then we 
have tragedy pure and simple. If the 
obstacle is not absolutely insurmount- 
able, being no more than the social law, 
something of man’s own making and 
therefore not finally inexorable, then 
we have the serious drama. If the ob- 
stacle is only the desire of another 
human being, then the result of the con- 
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tention of these two characters is likely 
to give us a comedy. And if the ob- 
stacle is merely one of the minor con- 
ventions of society, then we may have 
farce.’ ” 

Professor Matthews does not give 
these as hard and fast rules, Reader, 
nor can we take them to the theatre 
with us as we do our opera glasses, and 
apply them to the mind’s eye, the bet- 
ter to see what manner of play it is. 
We call “ As You Like It” a comedy, 
and yet it contains that perennial ele- 
ment of freshness that is baffling, be- 
cause, being thoroughly humanized, its 
sentiment, its thought, refuse to remain 
fixed. Miss Crosman’s Rosalind is one 
of transition, in which we have glimpses 
of Rosalind and Miss Crosman inter- 
mittently. As some one has written: 
“ Rosalind is like a compound of es- 
sences, so volatile in their nature, and 
so exquisitely blended, that on any at- 
tempt to analyze them, they seem to 
escape us.” 

And so it is with comedy as Shake- 
speare conceived it. Try to apply a 
set rule and you are confronted with 
exceptions; so in destructive criticism 
such as the Critic sometimes indulges 
in. He objected to Miss Crosman’s real 
femininity; he applauded her pre- 
tended masculinity ; he objected to her 
scene with the bloody napkin; he left 
the theatre all praise for the manner in 
which the epilogue was delivered; he 
resented the ruggedness of Orlando’s 
over-careful though sincere interpreta- 
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tion, yet he applauded the fact that 
Orlando and Art walked hand in hand, 
instead of going in opposite directions. 
It is the law of compensation, in which 
it is hard to lay hand exactly on the 
balancing spot. 

What manner of plays are these? 
Test it by this rule—is it comedy? 
Test it by that—is it tragedy? And 
test it still again—is it farce? But 
above and beyond this comes the drama- 
tist’s idea, whatever the plot, and the 
essential question—is it consistent? 
Cast the rules of appreciation aside and 
judge by human standards and common 
sense. 

What manner of plays are these? 
One is a supposed drama that has been 
over-poetized ; another is a comedy that 
has been suggestively vulgarized. In 
two cases we have comedy whose vitality 
rests in the cleverness of the acting, and 
in another we have encouraging 
glimpses of a native playwright, and 
the revelation of an arriving actress. 
Finally we have Shakespeare. 

The Critic has read what I have 
written. 

“ Well,” he queried, “ what manner 
of plays are these? ” holding the manu- 
script toward me. 

I first looked startled, then offended, 
then pleased ; change the focus, Reader, 
to suit your own mental vision, and an- 
swer the question yourself—that’s 
what he meant, I suppose. And yet, it 
is only in others he resents the tone of 
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“’The MS. in a Red Box” 


N anonymous book in # box 
Has numbered its readers in flox; 
If the author keeps still, 
(Quoth John Lane) he soon will 
Accumulate oodles of rox. 


C. A. 


The Boycotting of Croesus 
Jenkins 
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© Men crowding ard pasting and 
Jisting each other.” the Young man 
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—but not this fellow!” 

His lips closed in a determined line, 
and in the tingling elation that he felt, 
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he would have liked to shout his resolu- 
tion. Indeed, for a moment he half 
believed that he had shouted it, so 
crisply and clearly it rang in his ears. 
But the undisturbed absorption of the 
men about him refuted that idea. 

At the thought that it was not as 
yet really a chance, but only the possi- 
bility of a chance, his feelings sobered. 
Probably a good many other men beside 
himself would be seeking Croesus Jen- 
kins’ influence. He recalled with a 
foolish satisfaction the phrase that the 
potentate so often used at prayer-meet- 
ing. He counted the members of that 
church; he had often said, “his 
brothers in the Lord.” Also, the young 
man remembered hopefully that the 
millionaire always addressed him as 
“Brother” Bixby. Then he smiled at 
his own childishness in trying to extract 
encouragement from such trivialitics. 

A shadowy recollection of some story 
he had heard of the great man’s treat- 
ment of one of the brethren who had 
asked a favor of him flitted across his 
mind, leaving a vague unpleasantness. 
Bixby shook himself impatiently. To 
admit thoughts of that sort was to in- 
vite defeat. Time enough to think 
about refusals and the manner of them 
when he himself was refused. 

Still, he could not rid himself of the 
feeling that he would have preferred to 
ask someone else—someone who “ oper- 
ated” in good works on a smaller scale. 

“Well, he can’t do more than say, 
“No goods at retail,’ ’ he grinned to 
himself at last, carrying out an image 
that flitted across his mind, “and I’m 
sure that I’m man enough to stand 
that!” 

So the letter asking for Mr. Jenkins’ 
influence to help him secure a place 
with the new trust company was sent. 


II. 


The name of Croesus Jenkins is too 
well known to require comment. But 


even if it were not, it is self-explan- 
atory—the surname symbolizing well 
enough what he was born to, the Chris- 
tian name what he has achieved. 

The story goes that the name was 
bestowed by a poor and shiftless father 
in the spirit of waggishness. If so, 
the son, with masterly skill, has re- 
moved the sting of the jest by making 
the name come true. 

Though honor is a greater thing by 
far than money, it is the man who can 
give a certified cheque for a million 
every morning and afternoon for a 
month if he wants to who makes a noise 
in the world. The Golden Calf. still 
has a shrine in many hearts. 

So the hundreds of strangers who 
from time to time climb to the top of 
the big public coach and in a sweet 
spirit of reciprocity, allow New York 
to see them while they see it, always 
listen in breathless curiosity when the 
guide, standing up and putting his 
megaphone to his lips, shouts: 

“The mansion on your right is the 
city home of Croesus Jenkins. His 
wealth can’t be estimated. This house 
cost $5,000,000. There isn’t another 
one like it in the country.” 

Upon one such occasion, a graceless 
scoffer (from the West, no doubt!) was 
heard to murmur mildly : 

“ Not another like it in the country, 
eh? That’s the most hopeful thing 
I’ve heard about the U. S. for a long 
time!” But the other members of the 
party were highly scandalized. There 
are people who do not appreciate ex- 
pensiveness when they see it! 


II. 


Benevolence, on a large scale, ap- 
pealed to Croesus Jenkins. It left a 
rosy afterglow. Moreover, there was 
something distinctly pleasant in giving 
away a huge sum and then listening to 
the noise of the gift as it went reverber- 
ating across the continent. He liked 
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the natives to gasp at his generosity. 
It made him feel his oats—that is to 
say, his money—as did nothing else. It 
was sport royal. Also, sport religious. 

But for personal helpfulness, for 
those small sympathetic services that 
make life a tender and beautiful experi- 
ence, he had no taste whatever, and it 
affronted him that the lesser men with 
whom he came in contact should ever 
presume to bring their petty appeals to 
him. Insignificant matters of that 
sort were not for an expert philanthro- 
pist. 

Besides, had he listened to their 
clamors and investigated them, it would 
have required an army of secretaries — 
and even a Croesus Jenkins has his 
economies ! 

So when the note from young Bixby 
was placed before him, he glanced 
through it impatiently and with a 
grunt of contempt, tossed it into the 
waste basket, little gucssing how sig- 
nificant an action he had performed. 
For once his judgment had erred. Per- 
haps he had never noticed Bixby’s chin! 

At any rate, he was afflicted with 
something akin to color-blindness on 
the following Sunday morning. He 
saw his other acquaintances in the con- 
gregation and grected them as usual. 
But he could not see Bixby! 

The latter, angry and amazed, 
turned away from the church door 
writhing with humiliation. He wanted 
to kick himself for having written the 
letter. Still, because his name was a 
synonym for money, did it follow that 
Jenkins was relieved from the amenities 
of life? 

This and many other confusing 
questions the slighted one asked him- 
self in hot resentment. Then his mood 
changed. Nonsense! No man would 
purposely behave in such a manner. 
Mr. Jenkins had not seen him! Prob- 
ably had not had time to reply to his 
note. 

By degrees he reasoned himself into 
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a more charitable frame, but as the 
days of the new week passed slowly by 
without bringing so much as the line of 
refusal which was now all that he ex- 
pected, his indignation burned afresh. 

Sunday morning again. This time 
he was determined to find out for a cer- 
tainty whether the millionaire was de- 
liberately ignoring him. He stepped 
squarely in front of him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jenkins.” 

Reluctantly that gentleman’s eyes 
tore themselves from some distant ob- 
ject and rested in unpleased recogni- 
tion on the speaker’s face. 

“Good morning.” 

That was all. Moreover, his tone 
implied that the greeting was wrung 
from unwilling lips. No “ Brother” 
Bixby—no extended hand! 

He was turning away, but young 
Bixby detained him. 

“ One moment, Mr. Jenkins,”’ he said 
firmly, “ may I ask whether a note that 
I sent you ten days ago ever reached 
you?” 

“T never pay any attention to notes 
of that sort, Mr. Bixby,” was the frigid 
reply, accompanied by a movement that 
said plainly that he did not wish to be 
troubled further. 


IV. 


The younger man turned on his heel 
after this rebuff outwardly calm, but 
inwardly scething. The fires of an-. 
archy, that lie deeply buried in most of 
us, were fanned to a flame. 

“Damn him!” he muttered between 
his teeth. “ Damn him!” 

Reprehensible at all times, this lan- 
guage was nothing less than shocking, 
coming from the lips of one churchman 
and condemnatory of another. Pos- 
sibly it should be suppressed ! 

Still, an expurgated story never 
rings exactly true. One shrinks from 
its hypocritical decorum. If you tell 
the story at all, it seems to me, it should 


be told as it happened. So I repeat 
that as Harold Bixby walked down the 
street in the sunlight that lay on the 


houses and pavement like a lazy smile, . 


he said ‘Damn _ him!”—meaning 
Croesus Jenkins. 

At that very moment the damnee— 
if I may be allowed to take a liberty 
with my mother tongue—was standing 
at the foot of the pulpit steps, discus- 
sing with a good, but dazzled, pastor 
the details of a hundred thousand dol- 
lar gift to a parochial charity. If he 
forgot to stipulate that the giver 
should be nameless, who can blame him? 
And the reader must decide for himself 
whether this fact exaggerates the in- 
temperateness of the young man’s lan- 
guage, or not. 

“ Christianity,” sputtered the lat- 
ter’s thoughts, “he doesn’t know what 
it is! Self-glory I call it. I notice 
that his good works always leak out. 
He gets the credit all right. Wonder 
what the Lord thinks about it. It’s 
sickening the way people cringe to 
money. He’s in almost as much of a 
box as Midas was—and then people ap- 
plaud him for giving away a little of 
it. The millions he gives away are 
only a part of the surplus he can’t use 
—can’t even count. Umph! Just as 
much reason to praise him when he buys 
himself a yacht or an automobile.” 

Just here these uncharitable medita- 
tions were brought to an abrupt end by 
a misstep that brought Bixby down on 
one knee with an unpleasant shock, his 
hat resting playfully on the end of his 
nose, as if it were cutting up antics for 
the express purpose of making him 
laugh. 

Trivial as the incident was, it served 
to divert him. Croesus Jenkins ceased 
for the moment to occupy the entire 
stage of his mind’s action, and when 
his attention returned to the latter once 
more, some capricious counter current 
of thought had shifted his point of 
view. 
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After all, it was not Jenkins’ fault if 
he had come to think himself a sort of 
god among men! How could he think 
otherwise with everybody staring, 
pointing him out, photographing, in- 
terviewing and flattering? Did ac- 
quaintances ever give him the careless 
nod and smile accorded to less marked 
men? By no means! He was greeted 
with a sort of painful constraint by the 
small fry—a smirk in which a desire to 
please and fluttered vanity at knowing 
the great Jenkins were mixed. 

There reflections surged through 
Bixby’s mind carrying away the last 
vestige of resentment he had felt 
against Jenkins, leaving it clean-swept, 
clear and ready to reccive the new idea 
that was soon to possess it. 

Wondering if, perchance, there 
should not be a legal limit to regulate 
private fortunes, he prepared the way 
for the entrance of the thought that 
was destined to work so great a change 
in the status of millionaires which was 
to hold them in leash, like balloons 
moored to the earth, when, inflated by 
the magnitude of their possessions, they 
should attempt to soar to those heights 
where only great goodness or great in- 
tellect can rightfully place a man. 

Slowly, impressively, the great 
thought rose above his mental horizon 
in the form of a question. 

“Where would be the power of 
Crocsus Jenkins and his kind if the 
public ignored them? ” 

Fragmentarily he thought of Sam- 
son shorn of his strength—of the lepers 
of Molokai— : 


V. 


Harold Bixby was a changed man. 
He no longer strove for, or even de- 
sired, financial advancement. Enough 
money for his decent needs was all that 
he asked. A sterner, more colossal am- 
bition than the acquiring of wealth 
gripped his soul. The fascination of 
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a gigantic scheme had laid its thrall 
upon him—nothing less than the idea 
of opposing to the masterful, material 
thing called Money, the neutralizing 
effect of that immaterial supremer 
thing called Mind! 

Originating as the idea had in the 
muddy waters of personal animosity, 
it had been purged and broadened by 
purer springs of feeling until it bore 
no taint of the bitterness of its begin- 
ning. Silently the idea widened and 
deepened until it overflowed his entire 
personality and he knew but one desire 
—to find out whether the hypnotizing 
influence of enormous wealth that steals 
into the brains of men, causing them to 
see things all awry, might not be suc- 
cessfully combated by the elusive, 
subtle power of public opinion. 

That was the problem he had set 
himself to solve, and he flung himself 
into the task with a zeal that burned as 
steadily as an altar fire. 

Sometimes, with a grave, preoc- 
cupied smile, he would think of those 
crude days when he himself had longed 
for wealth. And again of that later 
time when he had hotly questioned the 
need of a wealth-restraining law. 

He was wiser now. He knew that the 
way of the reformer should lie across- 
lots—that the short-cut out of dilem- 
mas should lead straight to the thing 
behind all law— public opinion. 

“The man who wilfully and know- 
ingly accumulates more than five mil- 
lions,” he wrote in one of the circulars 
of his propaganda, “ should be treated 
as a social leper. The glamor of 
wealth fascinates men with a baneful 
charm, making them but puppets in 
the hands of its possessors and building 
up, slowly and surely, the New Slavery. 
Is it fitting that a man should behave 
like a servile monkey when a rich man’s 
glance falls upon him or that he should 
run to carry out his behests—worthy or 
unworthy—like an eager child hopeful 
of reward? Is this the spirit that has 
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made America? Is it not rather the 
spirit of monarchies? Be men, you who 
read this, not lackeys! ”’ 

Steadily, unremittingly he worked 
—never flagging, never growing dis- 
couraged, becoming daily more enam- 
ored of the magnificent abstraction of 
his ambition. If he used the name of 
Croesus Jenkins, as in the circular 
quoted below, it was only to point an 
object lesson for the public he was 
striving to educate. Jenkins was 
simply the shining mark selected for 
the testing of the Great Idea. 

‘Is Croesus Jenkins of different clay 
from yourselves—is he porcelain to 
your earthenware,” he wrote satirically 
in Circular No. 342, “ that you stand 
and gape when he rolls past in his car- 
riage; wear that obscquious smile when 
you greet him and train your cameras 
upon him and his? Shame upon you! 
Better avert your eyes when he passes 
that you may avoid seeing the man who 
exceeds by some sixty odd millions the 
sum that any right-minded citizen 
should be willing to possess. Demand 
of your editors that the articles describ- 
ing him, his family and his possessions, 
cease. Write them that you sicken of 
his name, weary at the description of 
his wife’s jewels, are nauscated with the 
lists of his benefactions! Let him feel 
your silent disapproval!” 

The following excerpt from Circular 
No. 1022 of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of the Public Equilibrium, as 
the propaganda of the Great Idea was 
now known, hints that public opinion 
had begun to swing into line and that 
the time had come to bind its adherents 
to an explicit course cf action. 

“Help to make the man who holds 
more than $5,000,000 of the world’s 
wealth an outcast! 

“Dynamite? Never. Violence is 
the weapon of the ignorant. As well 
try to mend a watch with a monkey- 
wrench ! 

“Listen! The opinion of the people 
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governs the world. Bind yourselves to 
observe the following rules, and you 
will have no need to complain of the 
money power. 

“Tf the name of Croesus Jenkins is 
used, it is only that he is the head and 
front of the offenders. We begin with 
him! 


Rules. 


“ Never read a line concerning this 
man, his family or his belongings. 

“ Besiege your newspapers with de- 
mands that such articles cease. Never 
glance toward him, his house nor any- 
thing that is his. 

“ Refuse all intercourse with him. 
Let him choose between his sixty super- 
fluous millions and the companionship 
of his race! 


VI. 


It is proverbial that public opinion 
is a shifty thing. The hour had come 
when this truism was to be driven home 
to Croesus Jenkins with a stunning 
force. For some time he had had an 
uneasy sense of change and difference 
in the sentiment of the public toward 
him, but he refused to analyze it. Even 
before there was any tangible expres- 
sion of the change, he had felt its com- 
ing, like the chill of an approaching 
iceberg. 

Then one day a man with a camera 
passed his house without so much as 
looking toward it, notwithstanding the 
fact that he himself was standing in the 
doorway at the moment. To say that 
he was dazed expresses it mildly. He 
actually doubted the evidence of his 
own cyes. Then, assuring himself that 
the man must have been blind, he dis- 
missed the episode from his thoughts. 

But try as he would, he could not 
banish the idea that some subtle revolu- 
tion was going on in the minds of the 
people. The straws that show which 
way the wind blows were numerous— 
passers did not gaze at his house as of 
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yore, reporters no longer dogged his 
waking hours, tradesmen treated him 
with an easy negligence. 

Though at first this indifference had 
given him a thrill of freedom—making 
him feel at liberty to yawn, stretch and 
be himself—the feeling soon passed. 
He had sipped the insinuating draught 
of public envy and admiration too long. 
The poison was in his system. He 
could not do without its stimulating in- 
fluence. As the astute Bixby points 


_ out in one of the now famous circulars: 


“The possession of excessive wealth 
deteriorates its possessor, as well as the 
men about him.” 

“IT might as well be a day laborer,” 
he fretted to himself one morning when 
he had gone all the way from his home 
to Wall Street and back without pro- 
voking a ripple of observation. “ Priv- 
acy is all very well, but by Jove!” 

In spite of his indignant protest, the 
indifference spread with the rapidity of 
a river overflowing its banks. By one 
device after another he tried to stem 
“the waters of oblivion’? that threat- 
ened him. 

Parting the rich lace curtains that 
screened the windows of his home, he 
would stand in full view of the street 
for a half hour at a time, thinking with 
a pang of the days when such an action 
would have drawn a crowd in less than 
five minutes. Now, no one seemed to 
notice. One man, indeed, glanced up 
inadvertently, then looked away 
abruptly as if he had seen something 
monstrously offensive. 

But Jenkins was a born fighter. He 
tried a new tack. Summoning his secre- 
tary, he dictated the following letter. 

“Common decency demands that 
something be done to protect men of 
wealth from the persistent and annoy- 
ing attentions of the public. In what- 
ever direction a member of the upper 
class may turn, he is followed and 
photographed until life is a burden. In 
the name of justice I demand a modi- 
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cum of that privacy that every human 
being is entitled to.” 

“ Sign that ‘ A Victim,’ and send it 
in duplicate to each of the daily 
papers,” he directed briefly. 

Simmons, the secretary, bowed re- 
spectfully and walked out of the room 
with a lively appreciation of the 
opaqueness that prevents a smile from 
showing at the back of the head. Who 
laughs last may laugh best, but that 
quiet little smile that a humble secre- 
tary may indulge in behind Machia- 
velli’s back is not a thing to be de 
spised ! 

“Tf that letter doesn’t bring ’em 
around,” the millionaire muttered, 
“ the game must be nearly up.” 

His conclusion was entirely correct ; 
the game was nearly up. Not a paper 
printed the communication he had sent! 


VII. 


“ Bring me the clippings for the last 
year, Simmons,” Jenkins commanded 
as the secretary appeared in response 
to his ring. 

In a few minutes they were lying on 
the table before him—four packages 
whose dwindling bulk displayed at a 
glance the rapid diminution of his press 
notices. The largest package, though 
small in comparison with the quarterly 
packages of former years, was huge 
when compared to the latest one. 
There was no need to open them. What 
had occurred was plain to be seen with- 
out that. 

Dismissing Simmons, Jenkins lighted 
a cigar, put his feet upon the table and 
prepared to face the facts. 

He recalled the marriage of his scc- 
ond daughter some fifteen months be- 
fore, remembering that he had noticed 
wonderingly that the proletariat was 
turning out in no such numbers as at 
the wedding of his daughter Vera, two 
years earlier. At the time of Vera’s 
wedding, a few enthusiastic souls, de- 
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termined to miss no detail of the highly 
important affair, had stationed them- 
selves on the curbstone at daybreak. 
He had sent the butler out with an ar- 
rogant request that they disperse. He 
half wished now that he had sent him 
with coffee and rolls instead! 

Many other instances of a similar 
sort crowded his mind, but so accus- 
tomed was he to thinking of the public 
as a faithful yellow dog that trotted at 
his heels and gazed at him with faithful 
eyes, whether he smiled or frowned, that 
it was a good while before he could get 
rid of the idea. 

But the longer he considered the 
matter the more clearly he saw that 
there is small comfort in being a god, 
if the shrine be neglected, if no tapers 
burn, no incense rise! What use of 
playing the leading part, if the seats 
are all empty? What use of preach- 
ing, if there’s no one to listen? 

And so by degrees a ghostly outline 
of the Great Idea appeared to him, too. 
He began to perceive that the distinc- 
tion of wealth exists only by favor of 
the toiling, good-natured, unthinking 
masses—that lacking the tribute of 
their open-mouthed attention, his for- 
tune could secure him no pre-eminence. 

He might keep on buying, of course. 
But with none to gaze and wonder, that 
would be too pointless! The limit to 
the pleasure produced by the ability to 
purchase things, like that to the 
amount of pain that we can endure— 
is soon reached. Beyond that limit, 
Possessions cease to please and tortures 
lose their power. 

“But the public never found its 
power out without help,” he said aloud, 
dropping his feet to the floor and em- 
phasizing his conclusion by a resound- 
ing thump on his desk that brought 
Simmons to the door, wondering if the 
stroke that scrawls “ finis”? across so 
many opulent lives had come. ‘ Who’s 
put them up to it? That’s what I want 
to know! ” 
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Habit dies hard. For years it had 
been his custom “ when in doubt,” to 
turn to his check book. He opened it 
now and slowly dated a check. Then 
he fell into a brown study. His belief 
in the supremacy of money was not yet 
dislodged. He would do something 
more magnificent than anything he had 
yet attempted. He would give the 
public imagination a shock that would 
compel response! Ten  millions— 
twenty if need be—he would devote to 
this new benefaction. He rather 
thought that would bring the people 
back to their allegiance! 

By a curious coincidence, the S. P. 
P. E. was on that very day distributing 
far and wide the following significant 
fable: 

‘“‘ There was once a man who owned a 
great orchard—an orchard much 
larger and finer than any of his neigh- 
bors possessed. There came a year 
when the fruit crop was prodigious, 
and strive as he would, the owner of 
the orchard was unable to handle the 
fruit his trees had produced. He 
couldn’t sell it—couldn’t use it. Bushels 
of it lay rotting under the trees. So 
at last the man invited all who wanted 
any to come and help themselves. 

“ Nobody fainted at his generosity! ” 


VIII. 


The shot that Crocsus Jenkins fondly 
hoped would be heard “round the 
world” had been fired. With more 
eagerness than he had known since the 
early days of his career when the bacilli 
of success first began to whirl through 
his blood, he awaited the comments of 
the newspapers 

The first heading that his eye fell 
upon gave him a thrill of triumph. 
“Another of Jenkins’ Astounding 
Gifts,” it read. To be sure, the notice 
that followed fell somewhat tamely on 
the mind, lacked the enthusiasm of the 
adjective “astounding,” as it were. 
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Still he felt that the public pulse was 
beginning to quicken. 

His hopes were unfounded. 

“ Out of the sixty millions or so that 
he has lying fallow,” said the second 
journal, “‘ Croesus Jenkins purposes to 
devote a few to the betterment of man- 
kind. We may be wrong, but we con- 
fess that the gift touches our imagina- 
tion less than the deed of the Widow 
Malloy, who, from the earnings gained 
by going out washing by the day, 
lately gave a Thanksgiving dinner to 
twenty street waifs!” 

“The great Jenkins,” scoffed an- 
other, “ relaxes his grip on another ten 
millions. Does he think the bells of 
heaven are ringing? ” 

But the one that touched him to the 
quick was the most influential of them 
all. It swept him aside in one derisive 
line: 


“ Arrah, go on, Jenkins! ” 


And that was all. Baffled and 
humiliated, he admitted his defeat. 
But when the first heat of his feeling 
had cooled he found himself admiring 
the penctration of the mind that had 
reached the goal by a new road; that 
had avoided the main-traveled way to 
power—and come out ahead of them 
all! While others strove for money, he 
with diabolical foresight had found a 
way to neutralize its power. 

“ It’s a boycott. I see through it all 
now,” the helpless rich man mused. 
“ And it’s up to me! But I want to 
see the fellow who’s discovered the anti- 
dote for money. I couldn’t have 
juggled with the public more success- 
fully myself!” 


IX. 


While waiting to be announced to 
the president, Jenkins glanced about 
the office of the S. P. P. E. with a good 
deal of curiosity. 
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“ Um—place has all the discomforts 
of reform anyway!” he reflected with 
whimsical humor. Then he fell to won- 
dering how good a chance he had of 
making a deal with these stern con- 
servators of the public mind. 

“ This way, sir! ” said the office boy, 
throwing open a door, and in another 
moment the astounded millionaire 
found himself in the presence of Bixby 
— grown older and more hollow of face, 
to be sure, but undoubtedly the Bixby 
of other years, the Bixby so long since 
snubbed and forgotten! 

“Tall trees from little acorns grow !” 

In the confusion of the moment, 
Jenkins heard himself uttering this ab- 
surdly applicable but somewhat impol- 
itic truth. 

“ Er—that is—I mean,” he stam- 
mered helplessly. ‘ Long time since we 
met, you know!” He laughed weakly 
in the hope of giving his unfortunate 
remark a jocular turn. 

But if Bixby felt any resentment, 
his manner did not show it. He 
greeted his caller with the quiet poise 
of a man whoknows his powcr,and with 
a flash of intuition that gentleman, not- 
ing the calm face, the sunken eyes, the 
unwavering mouth and the chin that 
guarded the face like a citadel—aban- 
doned his plan of buying up the So- 
ciety. It no longer seemed feasible. 

“I’m up against it this time,” he 
decided rapidly. ‘“ He has the whip- 
hand and he knows it!” 

Then a curious exhilaration tingled 
in his nerves. A crisis had come and 
the gameness of the man, which was one 
of the resplendent qualities of a char- 
acter warped and distorted by the fierce 
heat of prosperity, rose to meet it. He 
drove straight at the object of his visit. 

“ There’s no use of beating about the 
bush, Bixby,” he began, with a level 
look at the president of the S. P. P. E. 
“You have me running. You know 
that as well as Ido. I’m like the man 
without a country!” 
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““ No financial loss, I hope? ” queried 
Bixby softly. 

If a smile showed in his deep-set eyes 
and flickered for a moment on his lips, 
surely he may be forgiven. To every 
man his turn, say I! 

Jenkins gave a contemptuous grunt. 
The arrogance of wealth still clung to 
his mind. 

“ Don’t rub it in! ” he advised drily. 
“Don’t be afraid that I’m missing any 
of the grand humor of it! The idea is 
superb. I don’t mind saying that I 
take off my hat to you. I’ve got money 
to burn—but what’s the use——” 

Bixby interrupted him by a gesture. 

“ That’s just it, my friend,” he said 
impressively. ‘ What is the use? Does 
it make a man better—make his heart 
softer? Or does it give him the idea 
that he’s some sort of a divine under- 
study, temporarily acting for the 
deity? ” 

Once more Jenkins snorted contemp- 
tuously. 

“TI might answer your question by 
another,” he replied incisively. “ Sup- 
pose that you had fifty millions your- 
self. Would you be as keenly alive to 
the baneful influences of wealth as you 
are at present? ”’ 

A smile, dreamy, mellow, beatific, 
overspread Bixby’s face as the rising 
sun does the landscape. He had the 
look of one to whom the parting clouds 
afford a glimpse of heaven. Then the 
vision passed. 

“ The question is ruled out!” he ob- 
served airily. The two men looked at 
each other. 

* The terms? ” asked Jenkins at last, 
his voice slightly roughened by feeling. 

“ Restitution of everything above 
five millions,” was the business-like re- 
joinder. 

At the special meeting of the So- 
ciety’s Equalization Board next day, 
the secretary wrote the word “ Per- 
suaded ” in red ink across the name of 
Croesus Jenkins in the Society’s record. 
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By J. Stewart Dovsiepay 


EW persons under thirty years will 

enjoy this excellent novel—this ac- 

claimed contribution to permanent 
English letters; fewer still of any age 
who have not been to Europe or in some 
way surrendered to the European spell; 
and none at all, we believe, who possess 
not a rather high degree of culture, united 
—as it usually is—to the “ psychologic ” 
mind. But the remaining number of pos- 
sible readers is a very large one, and to 
these persons “ The Ambassadors” will 
prove wholly interesting and delightful. 
It is in truth such a rarity to set eyes on 
a new book whose every page is equal and 
sufficient—one in which the story seems 
not to be modelled, but rather to model 
itself, following the hest of some innate 
virtue, to all the subtleties of perfection. 
In the whole assembly of noble English 
novelists we can name but three that have 
used the mother tongue in a manner so 
naturally felicitous and delicately beauti- 
ful as the writer of this. Goldsmith, 
Jane Austen and Hawthorne. Yes, it is 
no affront to the distinction of those en- 
during authors to rank with them Henry 
James, it is no excessive praise of “ The 
Ambassadors"’ to place it—-from the 
point of view of literary art—beside 
“The Marble Faun” and “ Pride and 
Prejudice.” It is perhaps not so gene- 
rally desirable, because not so limpid, as 
they; but it is none the less the work of 
a writer who has proved he can be as 
limpid as the best of them—when he 


may; in other words, it would be limpid 
if the conditions of the story would allow 
it to be so. 

The plot is original and in all ways 
enchanting. Mr. James is indeed con- 
tinually showing us that the best plots are 
yet to be taken. He makes a plot out of 
so very. little, and behold it is so much! 
It is as if a pebble were thrown into a 
secluded pool, and by the increasing cir- 
cles we were made to conceive the width 
and motion, the grandeur of the Atlantic. 
By clear but surprising byways he leads 
us on to some great Opening—often by 
the most secret and devious of paths. 
Everything in his hands expresses a 
world-relation. | Conventionality —even 
of the drawing-room—is exhibited in its 
psychic alliance with Nature, and the 
most usual objects and incidents become 
unusual, even silvery with freshness. O 
the interest with which he invests a look, 
a gesture (as of adjusting one’s necktie, 
say) or the shadow that likens the shadow 
of some by-gone suggestive trifle—the 
narrative suspense he wakes in us over a 
thing that superficially seems to contain 
no narrative at all! Not that he makes 
mountains of molehills, but that he gives 
out profitably that both mountain and 
molehill are of the same old earth, and the 
molehill how much more completely we 
can master it! Yet his work is not that 
of miniature, it is too sinuous, fascinating 
and soul-subversive for that; it is too 
plenished of a universal quality, that in 
the present novel stands out very strongly 
—we mean the quality of irony, beauti- 
ful, generous, delicate, successful irony; 
which causes us to seek and see the 
world, and perhaps a little dread the 
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world, but never to find it listless and un- 
alluring. 

In very gross outline we may give out 
the plot of “ The Ambassadors ” as con- 
cerned with Americans in Europe, mostly 
in Paris, one of whom is “over” on a 
private mission of so decisive import, in 
Woollett, Mass., as would try the temper 
and capacity of the keenest Continental 
diplomat. The difficulty of the case lies 
not so much in its exceptional character 
as in the inevitable tangle that takes place 
whenever the envoy attempts to weave the 
Woollett mind into the Paris mind. The 
very name of this principal representative 
of the influential Mrs. Newsome of Wool- 
lett, who would by Strether’s diplomacy 
bring back her son Chad from Paris and 
a not unlikely Boulevard idleness to busi- 
ness and Woollett ways, has in it the in- 
trinsic genius of subtle possibilities and 
threads. And Strether—the omnipres- 
ent, the courteously insinuating, the as- 
tute elderly gentleman who will allow 
neither neglect nor impertinence to ruffle 
him from his analysis of the matter of 
his mission, is no less appositely named 
than clearly and appropriately drawn. 
Yet—partly because of his irritating 
evenness—we feel that Strether is rather 
a weak point in the story. We have too 
much of him and have him too long at a 
time. He gives the effect of mechanism 
at last—of something of a connective tis- 
sue binding and supporting more vital 
and conclusive characters. He is, of 
course, really more than that, but not 
enough more to keep him from appearing 
at times a little bloodless. One of the 
most lifelike things, however, in connec- 
tion with Strether is the celerity with 
which, despite his long experience of 
Woollett and his sentiment for Mrs. New- 
some, he becomes one of the European 
elect. In this he is influenced chiefly by 
Maria Gostrey, a compatriot whom he 
meets upon disembarking, and who makes 
an unremi’ ‘ing call on his confidence and 
refined good-fellowship. This lady knows 
her Europe and she deplores humorously 
that her mission is thrust upon her to 
teach it to all her wandering Woollett- 
headed countrymen. And oh, but she is 
diplomatic and omniscient! and oh, but 
she has a talent for threads and the eluci- 
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dation of Gordian conditions! a Mona 
Lisa-like intuition in fine which prevents 
not, however, her complete every-day real- 
ity, her representative success as a char- 
acter. Henry James never gave us a 
better than Maria Gostrey ; and we are al- 
lowing for the just distinction of person- 
ages when we say she surpasses Strether 
in that peculiar point of fictive adequacy, 
which means so much in this sort of nar- 
rative, where the danger is likely to be 
one of negativeness and _ slackening. 
Strether sometimes depresses us and 
blinds; Miss Gostrey, on the contrary, al- 
ways lifts us to a better vision of the 
story and of life itself. These are the 
two principal persons of the book—the 
persons upon whom is thrown the final 
light of pathos, and their difference of 
artistic value bears out in a measure the 
old criticism that Henry James is oftener 
victorious with his women than with his 
men. It is very fine though, the way he 
brings these two diplomats together—on 
a common ground of frankness, as it 
were, precipitated by each other’s sharp 
diplomacy, and we are made to feel 
deeply the sting of their necessary part- 
ing—a sting sobered and subdued, but 
with something of poignancy left in it 
none the less. 

Not quite alone, however, in Strether 
and Maria Gostrey is the beauty of deli- 
cate pathos brought into play. At a re- 
ception given by Gloriani, the famous 
sculptor, we get the glimpse of a girl in 
a Paris garden, for whom at the very 
first impression we are tenderly anxious 
and expectant. Here is one of those 
creations of heavenly innocence and joy 
that only Henry James can give us—one 
that, like the bride in “‘ The Two Faces,” 
has the full light in her countenance but 
for an instant and then is lost in dark 
irretrievably. Indeed the novelist merely 
suggests the case of Mile. de Vionnet; 
for her cherished sentiment which must 
surrender to social usage is of no central 
importance in the story. It is employed 
rather as a test and criticism of the char- 
acter of her mother, the Comtesse de 
Vionnet, a woman of exceptional mystery 
and charm, round whom indeed the whole 
design of ‘“ The Ambassadors” is neces- 
sarily woven. Little by little, the ques- 
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tion involved becomes just exactly the 
question of Mme. de Vionnet’s goodness 
or badness—directly of her womanly vir- 
tue, in short; and we need not assure the 
readers of Henry James that the affair 
is handled with completeness as well as 
delicacy. The scene for the catastrophe, 
the perfectly clear solution of the drama, 
is laid with exquisite justice and insight. 
“ The light in her beautiful, formal room 
was dim, though it would do, as every- 
thing would always do; the hot night had 
kept out lamps, but there was a pair of 
clusters of candles that glimmered over 
the chimney-piece like the tall tapers of 
an altar. The windows were all open, 
their redundant hangings swaying a little, 
and he heard once more, from the empty 
court, the small plash of the fountain. 
From beyond this, and as from a great 
distance—beyond the court, beyond the 
corps-de-logis forming the front—came, 
as if excited and exciting, the vague voice 
of Paris. Strether had all along been 
subject to sudden gusts of fancy in con- 
nection with such matters as these—odd 
starts of the historic sense, suppositions 
and divinations with no warrant but their 
intensity. Thus and so, on the eve of 
the great recorded dates, the days and 
nights of revolution, the sounds had come 
in, the omens, the beginnings broken out.” 
Here are surroundings that would not 
unbeseem a Helen. We are ready now 
for any confession, any noble climax of 
denial; yet nothing is emotionally 
strained, nothing is brought forward 
needlessly, as for mere sensation. The 
prophetic words have wrought in us sus- 
pense, but it is a pure and patient feel- 
ing that is at harmony with life and con- 
science. The suspense must be satisfied, 
but by nothing vulgar, nothing fictitious; 
Mr. James rises to the great part as only 
a master can. 

“ The Ambassadors ”’ has perhaps more 
humor than any of the writer’s previous 
novels. It is of course of a very deft and 
delicate sort, intensely savorsome and 
good with meaning, as in the following 
brief bit: “The fathomless medium held 
them—Chad’s manner was the fathomless 
medium; and our friend felt as if they 
passed each other, in their deep immer- 
sion, with the round, impersonal eye of 
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silent fish.” The entire story can be 
viewed from a highly humorous stand- 
point, and many of the characters, Jim 
and Sarah Pocock, Miss Barrace, Mamie 
Pocock, Waymarsh and, above all, the 
stupendous Mrs. Newsome, dictator of 
Woollett, whom we never meet, yet whose 
influence is ubiquitous, are witness enough 
of the novelist’s undimmed talent for 
yielding us the rarest kind of genuine 
amusement. Having ended the book, 
however, we find ourselves less the spec- 
tator of its humor than of its beauty, and 
this beauty, while being of course un- 
detachable, in the woof of the composition 
throughout, is yet of so gentle a ray in 
many of the descriptive parts as to bid us 
halt a moment in quiet pleasure. 

Mr. James is indeed alone among nov- 
elists in making each place he touches 
seem as if it sprung out of a convincing 
tradition; and once he finds a spot of such 
storied picturesqueness, he not only indi- 
cates it but carries one’s spirit there and 
allows it to rest beside his own, while he 
transfers the scene to canvas in those cool 
tints, for which all those that love art 
have Jearned so well to appreciate him. 
Fancy, if you please, the tourist visiting 
Beyreuth in the festival season, without 
a care for Parsifal or Wagner, or per- 
chance let him be in old Haarlem, slight- 
ing the noble guild-paintings of Franz 
Hals, and you have the very same person 
who can march through England and the 
Continent, who can really afford to look 
in at Chester, London and Paris, and that 
little French village, “a thing of white- 
ness, blueness and crookedness, set in cop- 
pery green, and that had the river flowing 
behind or before it—one couldn’t say 
which; at the bottom, in particular, of the 
inn-garden ”’—without geading Henry 
James. But if the traveller is like most 
Americans of culture, he cannot afford to 
be so foolish. The London of Thackeray 
and Dickens, the Paris of Maupassant, 
Hugo and Balzac, are not more interest- 
ing than the general American’s Europe, 
of which the fairest essence is set free in 
the pages of our novelist. And none of 
his works conveys this effect more clearly, 
nor gives the money’s worth, as the saying 
is, more completely, than that under dis- 
cussion, “ The Ambassadors.” 
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Fatx. By Joseph Conrad. McClure, 
Phillips § Co., New York. $1.50. 


By Hersert Copetanp 


N “Lord Jim,” the first great book (we 
| use “ great” and “ first’’ advisedly) 

by Mr. Conrad, he makes the narrator 
of the story say—‘ It seemed to me I 
was being made to comprehend the Incon- 
ceivable.” This is the secret and the 
power of Mr. Conrad’s own work—he 
makes you comprehend the Inconceivable, 
he makes you think the Unthinkable, 
see the Unseeable and believe the Unbe- 
lievable. He hypnotizes you with the 
mystery of the sea and the thoughts it 
arouses and the deeds it inspires; he takes 
away your own commonplace reasoning 
and imagination and gives you in its 
place his own powers of insight and per- 
ception both of actualities and subjectivi- 
ties. No living writer certainly has (we 
almost dare to say no writer ever has 
had) this miraculous power of making 
you comprehend the Inconceivable. And, 
happily, you are not often conscious of 
his style. It would be very wrong to 
call him “ a stylist,” he is a great exemp- 
lar of the old “the style is the man.” 
And, happily again, he is getting away 
in his later books from even that little 
effort for style which showed in his earlier 
work, 

This is notably evident in the book 
now under consideration. For “ Falk” 
(which contains one long story, “ Falk,” 
and two short ones, “ Amy Foster” and 
“To-morrow ’’) contains almost no pas- 
sages which could be picked out as mas- 
terpieces of style, or even as particularly 
characteristic of Mr. Conrad’s writing, 
and vet in each story there is the same 
masterly power. the same absolute ‘‘adap- 
tation to function’”’—the highest canon 
of art. 

The first story “Falk” deals again 
with “the mysterious East.” the strange 
shipping. the vagabonds. the long effect 
of the sea upon buman life and charac- 
ter. Principaily it deals with the attrac- 
tion between a stolid. splendidly physical 
weerin ard 3a man who has eaten human 
fest. Tils Ihtter is the point of the 
stiry. the sernote of the terrible and fas- 
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cinating mystery, the thing (there is usn- 
ally one “the thing” in Mr. Conrad’s 
stories) on which the tale is founded. 
Unpleasant as this may sound, he does 
not dwell on it, he does not make it un- 
pleasant, only awful ; terrifying in its ef- 
fect on the man and all with whom he 
comes in contact. 4s he says on the first 
page: “ He who hath known the bitterness 
of the Ocean shall have its taste forever 
in his mouth.” 

In “Amy Foster,” though the whole 
story is laid on land, and in England, the 
sea is ever present and ever influential. 
This again is the story of the attraction 
between a stupid woman and a ship- 
wrecked exile—the mysterious attraction 
of unknown and uncomprehending, yet 
sympathetic, souls. In incident the story 
is absolutely commonplace, in effect it is 
the exact opposite. 

“To-morrow ” is the least remarkable 
of the three stories. Again it is laid on 
shore, and yet it is the sea which makes 
an old man mad, which depraves a son, 
which breaks a woman’s heart. Always 
the sea! “He who hath known the bit- 
terness of the Ocean shall have its taste 
forever in his mouth”! 

To speak of this book in relation to 
Mr. Conrad’s former work for a minute 
—this book is plainer in style, as we have 
said, than his other books, with the pos- 
sible exception of “ Youth,” which in our 
mind is the best of them, despite the 
amazing character study of “ Lord Jim.” 
It is shorter in words, as well as more 
condensed in manner. But the most not- 
able difference between this and his other 
books is that all three of these stories con- 
tain women and hint at the sex attraction 
—they might all, in a rather far-fetched 
sense, be called love stories. This is a 
new departure for Mr. Conrad. His other 
work may be said to have entirely omitted 
the question of love between man and 
woman—the woman in “ Lord Jim” is 
hardly more than an incident, and in no 
way important; while in “ Typhoon ” and 
“Youth” and the earlier work, she may 
be said to be altogether absent. Whether 
Mr. Conrad has the insight into the mys- 
tery of love and sex, and its effect on 
man, that he has into the mystery of the 
sea and its effect, seems doubtful—else 
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he would have given it forth before this. 
Or else he may deem this mystery too 
terrible and sacred to be portrayed as he 
would wish to portray it; as he could, if 
he comprehends love as he comprehends 
the sea. However, all true lovers of the 
real and true in literature, must have their 
belief —whatever Mr. Conrad does, it will 
be worth the doing, the reading and the 
re-reading. Now, we are sure of him. 


Jewer—A Cuaprer in Her Lire. By 
Clara Louise Burnham. How hton, 
Mifflin and Company, Boston. $1.50. 


By W. D. McCracxan 


N the title page of this delightful 

book are written the words of the 

prophet’s glorious promise: “ And 
a little child shall lead them.” A little 
girl of eight, brought up in the atmos- 
phere of love and fearlessness which re- 
sult from the teachings of Christian Sci- 
ence, is suddenly placed as an unwelcome 
guest in a home where selfishness, pride 
and jealousy have raised a crop of 
schemes, counter schemes and discords. 
A grandfather, aunt, cousin and an eld- 
erly housekeeper, all at odds, constitute 
the formidable dramatis persone among 
whom Jewel is to find harmony. The 
book illustrates the power of love to melt 
and dissolve the evil conditions there ap- 
parent into their native nothingness and 
to accomplish this through the pure, un- 
sullied child thought. The love herein de- 
picted is not of the sentimental sort that 
can blow alternately hot or cold at the dic- 
tates of self-interest, but the love which 
Mrs. Eddy has defined as “ impartial and 
universal in its adaptation and bestowals ” 
(‘Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,” p. 18), and as synonymous 
with God. 

To express a theme of so lofty a na- 
ture, Mrs. Burnham has used material 
which she found at her hand in con- 
temporary American life. In arrange- 
ment and characterization she has shown 
the workmanship of the practised novelist 
and a ready appreciation for the wonders 
of our own day. The thread of Chris- 
tian Science which enters into the story 
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shortly after its opening can be followed 
throughout like the golden stitches in a 
sombre piece of tapestry. The serene 
benediction of the little Jewel’s love of 
God and man lies upon the whole, and 
the footprints of her little feet and the 
touch of her little hands give character 
to it all. The exquisite pathos of the 
child’s novel experiences with false views 
of life is quickly relieved at every point 
by her bright and cheery outlook and her 
complete confidence in God as a present 
help. Thus a wholesome joy pervades 
this book, which is destined to live long 
as a masterly study of a modern child, 
proving an immortal Principle. How 
suddenly Jewel’s whole bringing up is re- 
vealed by such bits of conversation as the 
following with her grim grandfather, Mr. 
Evringham, and with the young doctor, 
one of the most sympathetic figures in 
the book: 

“Mr. Evringham regarded her rather 


darkly. ‘Eh? I hope you're not im- 
pudent?’ 

“<What’s that?’ asked Jewel doubt- 
fully. 


“Her companion’s brow grew darker. 

“« Tmpudent, I say.’ 

“« And what is impudent?’ 

“<Don’t you know?’ suspiciously. 

“No, sir,’ replied the child, some anxi- 
ety clouding her bright look. ‘Is it er- 
ror?’ (Page 53.) 


“The doctor leaned toward his little 
patient. ‘ Jewel, I’m not so surprised as 
I might be at your improvement,’ he said 
kindly. ‘ You will have to excuse me for 
a little righteous deception. I put medi- 
cine into that glass of water, and now 
you’re glad I did, aren't you? I’d like 
you to tell me, little girl, as near as you 
can, how often you took it?’ 

“«J didn’t take it,’ replied the child. 

“Dr, Ballard drew back a little. ‘ You 
mean,’ he said after a moment, ‘you took 
it only once?’ 

“*No, sir, 


(Page 147). 


I didn’t take it at all.’” 


Christian Science is playing so pro- 
nounced a part in American life that its 
influence can no longer be justly disre- 
garded even by our writers of novels. 
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The work of transformation which it is 
accomplishing in human lives is now a 
familiar story from ocean to ocean and 
across the seas and the pressure of popu- 
lar interest has forced this new measure 
of recognition and the demands of actual- 
ity have ushered the subject into the do- 
main of fiction. Last year Mrs. Burn- 
ham published “The Right Princess,” 
basing her story upon this epoch-making 
movement. Her “ Jewel” of this year 
seems destined to arouse even wider in- 
terest by reason of the child element 
which it introduces. Experience proves 
that as a rule children are more readily 
healed by Christian Science than adults. 
They are literally nearer the kingdom of 
heaven. Christian Science relieves them 
of many painful experiences. A child 
like Jewel may become the family physi- 
cian, as Mrs. Burnham illustrates prac- 
tically. One of the most attractive char- 
acters in the book is that of the young 
family physician, Dr. Ballard, whose na- 
tive kindness of disposition crops out in 
his conduct towards Jewel even when she 
proves so refractory as a patient. The 
book is full of the child’s sayings, which 
might strike some readers as singularly 
metaphysical, but which appeal instantly 
to every Christian Scientist as true and 
familiar in every-day life. Jewel dis- 
plays a keen mentality and an alert dis- 
cernment between good and evil; her 
ready contrivance, her independence and 
her power to outwit the wiles of her un- 
conscious persecutors excite admiration, 
but her constant desire to do right and her 
solicitude for the comforts of others 
warm one’s heart to the little midget. 
Again and again the words of Jesus re- 
cur to one’s mind: “JI thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes ” (Matt. ii. 25). 

The genius of Christian Science is 
shown in the value it sets upon childlike 
qualities. If other systems urge that 
children should be like men, Christian 
Science teaches that men should be like 
children, as unspoiled as they, as single- 
minded, as trustful of the power and will- 
ingness of our heavenly Father to feed, 
clothe and supply our needs as children 
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are of the ability of their earthly fathers 
to do this for them. 

Mrs. Burnham has done a great service 
in emphasizing the strength that lies in 
childlike trust. 


Tue Yettow Van. By Richard White- 
ing. The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


By Joun a’ BECKET 


se HE Yellow Van” is a purpose 

with a novel. For the purpose is 

the dominating element, which, at 
times, notably toward the end, bursts in- 
sistently through its carefully adjusted 
vestment of fictitious story, as if disdain- 
ing all such ingratiating presentation to 
the public. After ‘ No. 5 John Street ” 
one cannot be surprised at this. His fel- 
lowman in the rdle of the “ under dog” 
holds Mr. Whiteing with hooks of stecl. 
No human being with any knowledge of 
a city’s social scale, who has a brain that 
reflects and a heart that feels, can escape 
some touch of what in this author amounts 
to possession. It is to his merit as a 
“brother man” that this large sensitive- 
ness not only clogs his expression as an 
artist, but, at times, ruggedly throws it 
to the four winds. The smug compla- 
cency which shuts its eyes to the condi- 
tion of its fellow-mortals that sires this 
amiable passion of pity, because it shrinks 
from a sympathy that is painful or evades 
relief work onerous and not too rich in 
promise, should leave “The Yellow Van” 
alone. It is not for them. Those who 
are brave enough to hope for a more 
righteous leavening of the mass and 
heroic enough to do what they can to 
compass it even though it seems writing 
one’s name in water will read Mr. White- 
ing’s socialistic study with hearty ap- 
proval., 

He certainly puts his text in heavy 
capitals. He selects as one type the 
wealthiest duke in England, a man whose 
estates are a little empire of which he 
is autocrat, and whose social position 
touches elbows with royalty. It is not 
long since that a duke contributed to the 
gayety of nations by snubbing his king. 


Judgment 


Mr. Whiteing’s Duke, His Grace of Al- 
Jonby, is a very good sort, and so inde- 
pendent of traditions of his class as to 
marry an American governess. That 
Augusta, Duchess of Allonby, is the 
sanest and most admirable of women 
surely warrants such a flout to the con- 
ventions. But even she, who is noble 
enough to love the principles of which 
the Yellow Van is the symbol, is para- 
lyzed by the iron shackles of the system. 
The end of the story, with Mr. White- 
ing’s overweening love for antithesis, finds 
her melancholy Grace ruefully driving 
away from St. George’s Hospital, whither 
she had gone to chew the cud of social- 
istic rumination on the day of the Coro- 
nation, to receive at her table an odious 
money-lender and climber whose prop- 
erty her husband wishes to purchase that 
the view from Allonby may be purged of 
that mote for the ducal vision, while the 
Yellow Van rattles briskly away in the 
opposite direction, a ray of sunlight mak- 
ing its chrome bulk golden. ‘She sighed: 
it was impossible not to feel the difference 
in the dignity of their fates.” 

Mr. Whiteing does not formulate his 
point, as a rule. He paints the thing 
like a Ribera, and the “ moral” or “ les- 
son,” that steams from the conditions, 
would clarify the brain of an idiot. In 
the main, he is nobly contained, because 
the curb on his emotions is as rigid as 
that upon his style. When he does “ let 
go,” you feel glad that such lapses are 
occasional, because himself and his cause 
alike drop a little for the reader. The 
trite axiom that ‘the style is the man” 
is singularly exemplified in Mr. White- 
ing. His style is a chilled-steel product, 
and he bares the quivering nerves of the 
“‘under dogs” with the insensibility of 
the best surgeon. He awakens the grati- 
tude which the brain dictates, but he does 
not make it flower from the heart’s un- 
recking beats. Emotionally, he is almost 
as aloof from his theme as Mr. Henry 
James. 

Briefly, as a story, ‘““ The Yellow Van” 
is not very filling, and even falls short 
of such promise as it holds forth in the 
beginning. There is more moral than 
motif, and the slight body of the tale is 
afflicted with protuberantly developed 
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episodes. The love interest is practically 
null, and is at its high-water mark at the 
start, where the Duke does his King Co- 
phetua wooing and winning of Augusta 
Gooding. A sense of values is Mr. 
Whiteing’s capital delinquency as a nov- 
elist. Yet when all is said, the majority 
of cultured readers will find that “ The 
Yellow Van” repays perusal. He knows 
what he is talking about, whether London 
slums or rolling leagues of ducal rural 
estates engage his pen. He brings you 
into good company, and is thoroughly 
“up-to-date.” The Boer War, the 
Queen’s death, a royal visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of York (?) to Allonby, the 
American invasion, smoking-room chat, 
broadening as the hours grow smaller, 
and the naughtiness of bridge whist 
among titled ladies who are gambling 
sharps are proof of this. 

And if the final result is only a little 
better appreciation of the trials of the 
poor because of the selfishness and 
avarice of the rich: nay, only a sigh of 


‘ pity that the world is out of joint, even 


this is worth while. As to his purpose 
and effort in the right direction, Mr. 
Whiteing is worthy of most respectful 
consideration. 


Jupement. By Alice Brown. Harper 


& Brothers, New York. $1.25. 
By Francis BELLAMY 


HE fact that Alice Brown wrote 

Titi book makes it worth anybody’s 
time to read it. 

For whatever Alice Brown tells com- 

mands respect. The gift of marvellous 


‘insight, if perhaps in bounded areas, is 


her possession. When she puts her eye 
upon the characters of her creation she 
sees the fine details of truth with an un- 
erringness that is often astonishing. The 
truthfulness of this insight of hers is 
identical with her unmistakableness with 
words. You never can tell to anybody 
else a definite truth in detail unless you 
have as its boundaries the final and ex- 
clusive words out of all the words you 
have ever heard; and I believe also, by 
the same token, that you cannot see a 
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precise truth unless you look at it through 
the words that define and bound it. To 
cut out a perfectly definite truth from a 
general idea is wholly a matter of using 
the right words to de-limit it. We have 
to run a streak of words into our mind 
in order to find out what we think, was 
Dr. Holmes’s way of putting it. 

There is Alice Brown’s peculiar power. 
She plays her remarkable insight be- 
cause she has an almost unfailing genius 
for the right word. She is a witch with 
words. It isn’t enough to say that she 
will hit the inevitable word; we use that 
“inevitable ” for many writers who can- 
not run with her; she goes so far beyond, 
that you are sure she has got the veriest 
final word, the indubitably exclusive word, 
and you are happy to think nobody else 
could have brought it forth. 

In this novel, ‘‘ Judgment,” her deft- 
ness with words and phrases is a joy. 
The reader, if he is awake himself, can 
chuckle with delight at every page over 
some sparkle of wording. Some of her 
accuracies of speech are the breath of the 
Lord. 

Perhaps that delicious style is gift 
enough for one woman. Leastways, the 
Lord has as yet withheld from Alice 
Brown the gift of plot and construction. 
The mechanics of this story, “ Judg- 
ment,” are awkwardly worked. New 
Englander that she is, she began the 
preparation of this story by having an 
ethical problem to be developed. This 
time the problem is the unjustness of an 
untempered justice. Then she laid out 
an arbitrary plot, created her personages 
to fit this unlikely plot, and set them to 
work to demonstrate her theorem, in a 
sort of geometric fashion. 

It’s strange about these personages. 
They are very individual and distinct; 
they are developed with remarkable nicety 
and conscientiousness as to detail; if they 
were in a picture you could count their 
eyelashes. But in the story they are 
chessmen moved about by Alice Brown. 
They are full enough of striking charac- 
teristics to break out and carry their au- 
thor along in a stampede to their own 
ends. But they never mutiny against 
their preconceived destiny; they never 
elude their obvious foreordination. 
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Consequently these people fail to do a 
natural thing. They are absorbingly in- 
teresting while you are reading,—but 
that is because Miss Brown is so charm- 
ing herself in her vivacious narration. It 
is when you get through and go to bed 
that you say, “Why, what a foolish 
ado all that was; that blackmail business 
was perfectly simple for two sensible, 
modern women to deal with. Why should 
everybody do everything that was un- 
natural? Because they were New Eng- 
land women with hysterical consciences, 
I suppose. But even as such, they are 
not convincing. Both the play and the 
actors are amateurish,—but the lines 
are stunning and worth while.” 


IpgEas or Goop anp Evin. By W. B. 
Yeats. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


By Buss Carman 


Mi: Yeats’s new volume of essays 


is so varied in its themes, and the 

themes themselves are treated with 
so much abstruse originality, that it is 
difficult to give any idea of the book in a 
brief notice. Almost any of his subjects 
is worth a thoughtful and extensive re- 
view, for Mr. Yeats is a mystic and is 
neither to be praised nor blamed off- 
hand. He speaks, as so few writers do 
in this day, from a depth of spiritual con- 
viction often beyond the recognized bor- 
ders of reason. While he is nearly always 
wise, he is not always obvious. The 
power of the Celt is upon him, and to the 
man in the street he may well seem a trifle 
fantastic. His English, however, is ad- 
mirably simple and unaffected. 

Mr. Yeats is not a modern, but a mys- 
tic. He believes in magic, and he does 
not believe in science, apparently. At the 
risk of seeming unsympathetic, I must 
confess that I should like a little more of 
the scientific spirit, and that I am scep- 
tical of his magic. Between science and 
esoteric philosophy there can be no quar- 
rel at last, for the object of each is only 
to get at the truth. Many would-be inves- 
tigators of psychic phenomena, however, 
seem to proceed on the assumption that 
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science ends where intuition begins; 
whereas the truth is, of course, that 
science itself is no narrower than spirit- 
usl perceptions. All knowledge and ex- 
periences of the unseen world (when we 
shall have secured it) will be quite as re- 
ducible to a science as are the various 
common facts of our sensuous existence. 
They need, therefore, to be treated as 
subject to common sense, not as objects 
of wonder. In matters of mental experi- 
ence, the clear white truth alone is worthy 
of reverence. To cultivate a feeling of 
awe for the inexplicable and mysterious, 
simply because it is unexplained and mys- 
terious, is to cultivate superstition and 
darkness. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Yeats has had 
psychic experiences more remarkable 
than befall most men, but I cannot think 
they are at all as significant as they 
seem to him. So that I find his essay on 
magic the least interesting in his most 
interesting volume. I prefer to pass it 
over and turn to his essay “On Speak- 
ing to the Psaltery.” There he is on 
more solid ground; it is much safer foot- 
ing; and I feel that he is helping us make 
some real progress toward the light. If 
he has not got at the whole truth about 
the subject, he has at least got at part of 
it, beyond doubt, with a suggestiveness 
that should stimulate further research 
and experiment. That some one should 
call attention to the faulty character of 
our reading of poetry, is in itself a great 
gain; and Mr. Yeats with his experi- 
ments will tend to reéstablish the value 
of versification, and to undo the unfortu- 
nate vogue of the average elocutionist, 
whose one aim seems to be to annihilate 
metre and rhythm altogether. That is 
palpably wrong. It is our business to 
read poetry as it is written. If the poets 
had not wanted rhythm and metre in 
their work, they would have omitted it. 
It is they and not we who are the best 
judges on that subject. 

In writing of the theatre, too, Mr. 
Yeats has much to say that is helpful 
and sound on the subject of the right 
reading of poetry. He has perceived the 
true function of verse, though his con- 
clusions are for the specialist rather than 
the general reader. In an essay on “ The 
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Symbolism of Poetry,” he says, “ The 
purpose of rhythm, it has always seemed 
to me, is to prolong the moment of con- 
templation, the moment when we are both 
asleep and awake, which is the one mo- 
ment of creation, by hushing us with an 
alluring monotony, while it holds us wak- 
ing by variety.” 

All this may be somewhat too technica] 
for the casual] reader, but to the student 
of expression it is intensely interesting 
and instructive. More than that, it is 
comparatively fresh and needs to be re- 
peated. Indeed, all of Mr. Yeats’s stud- 
ies are extremely stimulating. He takes 
poetry with a seriousness quite unusual 
and most commendable. If more of our 
artists and poets would bring so much 
thought to the difficult tasks of modern 
art and poetry, we should feel a very 
strong vitalizing influence in our national 
feeling towards those great callings. 
The unpopularity of poetry, and the con- 
tempt of the average man for art in gen- 
eral, are the greatest bane to the growth 
of those important pursuits. That a con- 
temporary poet should write so pro- 
foundly of his art, is the happiest au- 
gury for the growth and continuance of 
his own powers, as well as for the ad- 
vancement of scholarship. But then, Mr. 
Yeats is a poet of such undoubted au- 
thority and such exquisite achievement, 
that one is not surprised at his eminent 
singleness of purpose and devotion to the 
cause of beauty. 


A Canpte or Uwnperstanpina. By 
Elizabeth Bisland. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. $1.50. 


By Wituiam J. Lampton 


N “A Candle of Understanding,” a 

title, by the way, which does not give 

much light and might be snuffed to ad- 
vantage, Miss Bisland has written a most 
refreshingly entertaining book for all 
readers, although it may be that those 
who know something of the Southern life 
will find a subtler sense of enjoyment in 
it than will those who know the South 
only from books. Miss Bisland has 
chosen a difficult method of telling her 
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story, but she has accomplished it with 
delightful success, and leads the reader 
out of the child-life and child-talk of the 
first half into the grown-up life and talk 
of the latter half by a gradation that is 
scarcely perceptible. 

Marian, the narrator—called “ Mary 
Ann” as a term of reproach—tells her 
story in the beginning from a diary kept 
through childhood, and while it may not 
at all times be quite child-English, it has 
that peculiar flavor of childish honesty, 
innocence, frankness and wisdom which 
always pleases in a book, however em- 
barrassing it may prove occasionally in 
real life. Z 

The story begins in Louisiana on a 
sugar plantation to which Marian’s fa- 
ther and mother and sister Edith come 
again after the Civil War, when the home 
is a desolation and the old slaves are free, 
but still faithful. Marian is a tomboy 
who gets all the good and bad out of 
country life that a child can know, and 
the way she tells of it is irresistible. Her 
pictures of life on the plantation, among 
the blacks as well as among the whites, 
are vivid and true, and her dialect is the 
real “ nigger talk,” not only spoken natu- 
rally, but written correctly. 

On this plantation, life passes with its 
tragedies and its comedies, viewed as a 
child sees such things, and Miss Bisland 
makes this child see them and tell of 
them so naturally that the reader really 
is at a loss to know whether it is Marian 
or Miss Bisland who is talking. It is this 
charm of naturalness which makes the 
book so attractive that, although there is 
no definite plot, one reads on and on as 
much interested in the next simple thing 
Marian will do as if there were a chain of 
plots binding the reader to the text. 

A vein of humor of varying delicacy 
runs through the book, and Miss Bis- 
land’s humor is refreshingly spontancous 
in that it is apparently unconscious, after 
the manner of children who say and do 
funny things without knowing it. 

As Marian grows out of her childhood 
many changes come, her boy favorite, 
Lorraine Quental runs away from his 
unhappy home, her grown-up god of 
idolatry, whose sister supports him, is 
killed, sugar planting becomes a failure, 
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her father becomes very poor and finally 
goes from the plantation to that By and 
By which is not sweetened by earthly 
sugar, her sister marries, and she is 
thrown upon her own resources. Through 
these stages of the story the child and the 
woman commingle in an imperceptible 
fashion which leaves no very distinct line 
of demarcation, but the reader under- 
stands that it is the passing of the child, 
Marian of the sugar farm. 

It is the woman not the child who goes 
to New Orleans and secures a position on 
the stage, and Marian, always aspiring 
to be a great actress, makes a hit at her 
first appearance, but as an old black 
mammy in a barn-storming company, and 
not as a divine Juliet of the grandest 
opera house. Years of work take Marian 
far from the old home and the old ways, 
but they bring her rewards in her pro- 
fession, and at last she knocks at the gate 
of the Thespian’s heaven, New York City, 
and is bidden to enter. She thinks now 
that she is content, but one day Lorraine 
comes to her in the great city, older by 
twenty years, but the same Lorraine of 
the other days, only rich now, and asks 
her to be his wife. But she has higher 
ambitions, she tells him, quite easily as 
she imagines, and he goes away to Loui- 
siana alone. She watches him from her 
window as he disappears down the street 
for the railway station. Two hours after 
his train has gone, taking him back to his 
old home from years of wandering, rich 
but unhappier than when he was poor 
and with the hope of winning Marian, 
she sends this telegram to meet him in 
Louisiana: 


“Lorraine Quental, La Fourche Parish, 
La.: 


“T am coming home again, dear, down 
the bayou road. 
“* Marian.” 


For of such is the kingdom of woman. 
Truly Miss Bisland’s book is a clear light 
shining out of the murk of many mists 
of miswriting in these flood times of liter- 
ature. 


The Adventures of Gerard. The Maids of Paradise 


Tue Apventures or Geranp. By A. 
Conan Doyle. McClure, Phillips § 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


NE special point in regard to the 
work of Doctor, and now lately Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle, has been not 
so often noticed as it might have been; 
that is, his complete and consecutive con- 
sistency when one character is under con- 
sideration. Sherlock Holmes in all his 
various adventures, in all his pursuits of 
the perpetrators of crime and the causes 
of mysterious happenings, was always the 
same in the characteristics that separated 
him from the ordinary hero of life or 
fiction: those qualities are too well known 
to require detailed account, but their ex- 
istence without variation throughout so 
long and diversified a career marks his 
creator as one possessed of a quite un- 
common faculty. 

This faculty he has applied with equal 
skill to the delineation of a figure that in 
many respects is as attractive as the for- 
mer, though differing in period, surround- 
ings, in everything, in fact, but the one 
thread of human nature that has been 
selected to differentiate this Napoleonic 
hero from his fellows who have gained 
or suffered at others’ hands. Throughout 
this set of stories, having only referential 
connection one with the other, their nar- 
rator, Etienne Gerard, remains the same 
individual. He was one of the “Old 
Guard,” that never surrendered. He was 
a soldier of unquestioned bravery, not 
knowing fear; of unbounded resource in 
emergencies, and of marvellous fertility 
of invention when things were at their 
desperate worst. These attributes show 
through his braggartry, his deprecatory 
boasting of his exploits, his tales of al- 
most superhuman accomplishments. He 
is so thoroughly naif, so wholly self-be- 
lieving and self-convinced, that he comes 
near to convincing his readers of his vera- 
city. It is a capital set of stories that 
he tells. Tragedy is always imminent, 
but is always averted at the last possible 
moment. Humor, unconscious on the tel- 
ler’s part, is always present, and in one 
particular tale, “‘ How he slew the fox,” 
it is simply irresistible. One story, very 
fittingly “The Last Adventure,” has a 
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strongly pathetic interest; seeking to aid 
in the rescue of his beloved leader from 
St. Helena, he reaches “ Longwood” a 
few hours after Napoleon’s death. It is 
difficult to imagine how a better ending to 
these stories could have been devised. 
One’s heart warms to this fine old fellow; 
a Gascon, of course, with all the Gascon’s 
necessity for exaggeration in any word 
he may say about himself, he is yet most 
admirable, most honest, according to his 
lights, and an entire credit and honor to 
his creator. 
S.D.S., Jr. 


Tue Mas or Parapise. By Robert W. 
Chambers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50. 


HIS is a story worth the telling, 
which would appear to be a point 


overlooked rather too generally by 
the more modern school of writers,— 
sometimes, to be honest, by even Mr. 
Chambers himself; for this man, remark- 
able as are his powers, is not guiltless of 
an humble but remunerative form of fic- 
tion. The list of his books, brought forth 
steadily, volume after volume, since he 
first offered the American public “ The 
King in Yellow,” some ten or twelve years 
ago, is a long one: and the pot-boiler will 
be found lurking in its midst. 

But his almost universal rule seems to 
be that his romances shall have that back- 
bone of coherent motive without which a 
book must lack viability. Rarely, how- 
ever, are his stories ‘‘ plot ” stories; rarely 
is there a mystery to be unravelled in the 
final chapter. Such “ plots” as he bases 
his action upon are translucent, but none 
the less absorbing—as in this case; but 
they are lost sight of in the spell of 
breathless interest which he casts over the 
reader, even as his wonderful verbal skill, 
his style, is forgotten in the marvel of his 
coloring, in the charm of his sympathy. 

This charm is omnipresent in the pages 
of “The Maids of Paradise ””—a pecu- 
liarly intangible, indefinite witchery which 
is Mr. Chambers’s own and his alone. To 
define it precisely would be difficult, but, 
crudely, it is a compound of quiet humor, 
of humane philosophy and of human sym- 
pathy—perhaps: perhaps this misses it 
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altogether. One thing is certain: no other 
writer of the present day possesses it so 
fully as does Mr. Chambers; few of the 
past have attained to it. This book is 
large with it—a quality of pure delight 
as evasive as the fascination with which 
he manages to dower his maids, whether 
they be of Paradise, of the hills of Tyrone 
in old York State, or of the studios of 
Paris. The reader is conscious of it in 
the opening paragraphs, forgets it in the 
next, and when he lays down the book— 
which he will be loath to do ere the 
final page is turned—he feels vaguely 
strengthened by it, thankful for it. 

To praise the character drawing of this 
writer is a task almost of supererogation. 
Mr. Chambers is a craftsman and an ar- 
tist to his finger tips: he wastes no super- 
fluous words, indulges in no gallery play. 
The canvas, empty but for the back- 
ground, stands before you, the colors, dis- 
tinct, vivid, unmixed, are ready on his 
palette: the brush moves with swift, few, 
sweeping strokes, and the individual lives, 
moves and has his being beneath your 
gaze, clean-cut, unmistakably true. 

Mr. Chambers knows his France, even 
as he knows his own country, even as 
he knows his men and his women and 
children. The book abounds with strik- 
ing description that is unforced, a part 
with the texture of the tale, that will abide 
with the reader—“ local color,” if you 
will, but something more and finer than 
local color merely. Quick, searching 
analysis it has, keen observation, and— 
again—catholic sympathy for all things, 
animate and inanimate. And his lovers 
make love as, it is safe to say, few lovers 
can, or do. 


L. J. V. 


Tue House on tue Sanps. By Charles 
Marriptt. John Lane, New York. 
$1.50 


EING a bachelor (and a scholar), 
Binrte a clever young woman, not re- 

pellant in lineaments and form, to 
live under your roof with you in “ pla- 
tonic’’ companionship. Resolve to re- 
gard her as a sister. Announce to her 
(and yourself) that this union is to be a 
fine growing of two spirits, not a gross 
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corporeal cohabitation. Propose to the 
lady you and she shall dwell together, 
without recourse to church or law, like 
Christopher Lanyon and Audrey Thurs- 
ton: “bound by no ties but intellectual 
sympathy.” Seek the seclusion of a 
dreary village, shutting yourself up with 
your intellectual affinity and the works 
of Tolstoy. By degrees the chill, chaste 
contract and the lonely life will wear out 
her cleverness. The woman will awaken 
in the bluestocking. Your young female 
“ friend” will want to be kissed. Some 
day, another man, a more material man, 
will appear, and your blue-hosed young 
partner will fall in love with him, as 
Audrey did with Godfrey Julian. Then 
you will forget Plato, forget Tolstoy; 
grow jealous; find you desire the concrete 
woman, not her abstract opinions; be con- 
sumed with a maddening hunger. 

But when this hunger came over Lan- 
yon it was too late. Audrey would yield 
him not a jot more than was “ nominated 
in the bond.” For her heart was already 
gone to Julian. Her would-be “ platonic ” 
companion fell into monomania, one night 
posted himself in ambush with a gun, and 
by mistake shot another than his rival, to 
whom, after the madman’s incarceration, 
Audrey gave her hand in consoling mar- 
riage. 

All this matter Mr. Marriott treats with 
impartiality, neither defending nor at- 
tacking the conventional hymen approved 
by the clergy and by the people who say 
they have a right to make laws for other 
people. The author supposes certain 
conditions, and examines the consequences 
of their ultimate development with the 
kind of “disinterested curiosity’ that 
Matthew Arnold censured in Honoré de 
Balzac. Thus the composer of ‘“ The 
House on the Sands” is never afraid to 
say what he thinks. He writes to please 
Charles Marriott—may objectors go and 
feed buns to Cerberus. But courage was 
not enough to give ‘‘ The House on the 
Sands ” the excellence of “ The Column.” 
Especially odious to readers of “ The 
Column” must the introduction of daily 
political catchwords appear: ‘“ Imperial- 
ism,” “ Colonial loyalty during the war,” 
* a preferential tariff within the Empire,” 
“the fuss about the denominational 
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schools,” ‘the coal strike in America,” 
“Mr. Pierpont Morgan”—all trite, 
cheap, tiresome and very much like yes- 
terday’s newspaper. Yet this is only 
one of several instances whose combina- 
tion would show that Mr. Marriott is 
writing backward. 


L. S. 
“McTopp.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


$1.50. 


HIS redoubtable figure, whose name 
will be remembered as a more than 
merely incidental character in the 
notable adventures of ‘‘ Captain Kettle,” 
is a worthy companion to that small- 
sized but always entertaining warrior of 
the seas. He is practically a differentia- 
tion of the same type, alike in many char- 
acteristics, dissimilar in others. He, the 
engineer, and the Captain, not only a sea- 
man, but a handy-man and most adroit 
adventurer, have the same absolute lack 
of fear in danger of any nature, the same 
resourcefulness in emergencies, the same 
overpowering mastery of men when their 
blood is up, the same amazing flow of 
language—plain and fancy —when need 
exists, and a native religious tincture 
within them both that somehow does not 
seem incongruous in spite of the more 
than shady adventures and exploits in 
which they are engaged. There are also 
common to them certain disabilities in 
their professional rating that militate 
against their securing steadier and less 
hazardous employment. The differences 
between these two are chiefly those of 
education and temperament, and Mc- 
Todd’s unfortunate propensity for strong - 
waters sometimes renders him incapable&* 
of the adequate performance of his duties, 
both personal and professional. What 
would surely have been an epic battle 
was prevented by one of these occasions. 
There are twelve stories in this, having 
for their scenic setting various parts and 
countries of the world. North and South 
America, the African Coast, Norway and, 
in severa] tales the Arctic regions, form 
picturesque backgrounds for these strong 
and vigorous yarns. There is action all 
the time, whether it be in a search for 
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buried treasure, in an illicit sealing ex- 
pedition, in ‘‘A Deal in Bears,” in the 
tragic “Duel” or in any of the others. 
There is “ go” to every one, and they are 
told with an accuracy of detail of place 
and character that makes them most con- 
vincing. And there is plenty of humor, 
too: of the dry, canny Scotch variety that 
does not need the distortion of dictionary 
spelling to drive home its point. Mc- 
Todd is most entertaining and interesting, 
as interesting as the Captain and of his 
ilk, and he should certainly be able to 
claim all of the former’s admirers for his 
own. 
S. D.S., Jn. 


FotLtowine THE Frontier. By Roger 
Pocock. McClure, Phillips § Co. New 
York. $1.50. 


ERE is, without doubt, a remarkable 
H book—a work written by a young 

fellow of something like genius and 
yet of most patent folly. It is—or pre- 
tends to be—the adventures of a son of 
an English clergyman in the Canadian 
Northwest and the mining regions of the 
United States. It is difficult to believe 
that so many and such harrowing esca- 
pades and extraordinary happenings ever 
came to one human being. The book 
reads like romancing of the most lurid 
sort. Yet the author has declared in a 
public affidavit that this is an actual auto- 
biography. He is now in London, ap- 
parently settled down to a life of literary 
work, but one will not be surprised if the 
wander thirst again seizes Mr. Pocock 
and he is soon found in some remote 
speck of the vanishing frontier. 

Mr. Pocock writes with a vigor and 
grim humor which savor somewhat of 
Kipling. He seems to catch the spirit 
of the far-off, bleak Canadian prairies 
(which now they are sending men to 
farm!) and his pictures of the life of 
the Mounted Patrol are strong and brisk 
enough for any master of prose. He has 
blended into his story the Riel rebellion 
and, strangely enough, has not shown 
himself or his company as its central 
figure. His journey to the Klondike over- 
land is another strong bit of work. The 
story of the Yokohama Pirates, a sea 
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sketch, is thrilling and in many respects 
great. Evidently what he intended as 
a tour de force was the account of his 
horseback ride from the Canadian Rock- 
ies to the City of Mexico, a ride which is 
possibly without a parallel. His descrip- 
tion is fine, indeed, but it has not the wit 
and enthusiasm of the earlier portions of 
the book. 

The reader comes away from this story 
with an impression of its intense vividness 
and genuine purity of conception. He 
may not believe the story as true, yet he 
confesses that he would like to know this 
young daredevil who is consistent in noth- 
ing but his own foolishness, who writes 
with such tremendous energy and spirit 
and who seems to be at heart true and 
brave and sweet. An uncommonly ab- 
sorbing narrative—one of those books 
which one wants to keep. 

F. B. T. 


Tue Castiz or Twiticut. By Margaret 
Horton Potter. A. C. McClurg Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


HE latter part of the fourteenth 

century is a most fascinating period 

of history, and _ fiction-purveyors 
love to weave their threads of fancy with 
its warp of fact. Few have Miss Potter’s 
skill of reconstructing a vanished scene, 
and her stories are worth reading for 
their wealth of historical minutie alone. 
In “The Castle of Twilight,” she has 
pictured the quiet side of the life of that 
distant day. A trouvére there is and a 
villain and a knight, but neither battle 
nor tournament, without which an his- 
torical novel seems barely natural. A 
nun who leaves her cell for love of a 
trouvére a chatelaine who rebels against 
the tyranny of the times, a sweet young 
wife—these are the actors in the centre 
of the stage. They are correctly clad, 
and all the properties are rightly placed, 
but for some reason they are not convinc- 
ing—they are not the women of the four- 
teenth but of the twentieth century. But 
strong, well-drawn characters they are 
and they would be interesting in any garb, 
and they wear their robe of romance 


worthily. As a story, “ The Castle of 
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Twilight” is the best thing Miss Potter 
has yet written. 
F. B. T. 


Resectep or Men. By Howard Pyle. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


EVERAL books have been written 
G tit deal with what Christ would 

do if he came to a modern city. Mr. 
Pyle has been more daring in “ Rejected 
of Men,” and actually brings Christ, 
John the Baptist, Caiaphas, Judas and 
the other Gospel characters to New York 
at the present time, and makes them do 
as they actually did do, makes the Phari- 
sees reject, reasonably, as they did reject 
—in other words, the story of the Gos- 
pels is literally translated into modern 
life. Christ is a socialist carpenter who 
arouses disturbances among the people; 
Caiaphas is the bishop who appeals to 
Governor Pilate for troops; Judas be- 
trays. 

This light summary of the scheme of 
the story may seem irreverent. The story 
itself is not. Mr. Pyle handles his diffi- 
cult task with the utmost reverence and 
delicacy —and, save for the slight shock 
of going in an automobile to hear the 
Christ preach, and the juxtaposition of 
other modern ideas with old ones, we can 
not see how any one should be offended 
or disturbed by this modern telling of the 
Gospels. And, what is more, we can not 
see how it is possible for every one not 
to be intensely interested in this experi- 
ment of Mr. Pyle’s. Certainly the story 
is worth reading, is worth talking of, and 
more than all, worth thinking most seri- 
ously about. 

H. C. 


Gorco, a Romance or Oty Atuens. By 
Charles Kelsey Gaines. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. $1.50. 


O have read ‘“Gorgo”’ is to have 
added materially to one’s knowledge 
of the Peloponnesian War and of the 
life of Athens during the classic period. 
Mr. Gaines, who on the title-page avows 
his connection with the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, has brought to his task ripe schol- 
arship and a dramatic instinct generally 


re a 
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thought lacking to the professorial mind. 
Indeed, chief among the story’s faults 
may be said to be a superabundance of 
crises, resulting in a concatenation of ex- 
citing and interesting scenes in the pres- 
ence of a lack of organic symmetry. Let 
us imagine, however, the story of “ Sal- 
ammbo ”’ drawn out to cover twenty-five 
years, and the difficulty of avoiding this 
fault will be appreciated. 

But in the presence of an achievement 
admirable in the main, consideration of 
its merits is a more congenial task than 
an insistence upon its faults. 

The autobiographical hero of the story 
is the able, but generally discredited 
Theramenes, whose reputation has sadly 
suffered at the hands both of Xenophon 
and Thucydides, but who now stands 
forth in the person of his modern avatar 
to convince the world of the unimpeach- 
able purity of his motives. Beginning 
with the early years of the disastrous war 
against Sparta, the reincarnated states- 
man traces the development of public 
events as affecting and affected by his 
own stormy and dramatic career, up to 
the time of his death by the all-devastat- 
ing hemlock. Nor does he forget in the 
tale of politics and intrigue, the recital 
of a love-story which retains its freshness 
despite the many moldy centuries since 
its enacting. Further, the author has 
given us excellent pictures of Socrates, 
Alcibiades, Lysander, Critias and other 
historical personages with a vividness and 
reality foreign to the colorless statements 
of historians. Whether Theramenes fully 
succeeds in his attempt to reinstate him- 
self in the mind of posterity, may be left 
to the decision of scholars; with wise 
avoidance he neglects to inform us of the 
nickname of “ Cothurnus,” whereby his 
contemporaries indicated their opinion of 
his character, the cothurnus namely, 
being adapted to either foot at will. At 
all events the panorama of his time which 
he gives us is interesting and valuable. 
The civic development of Greek cities 
proper was not carried to the point requi- 
site, seemingly, to the needs of historical 
novelists, and for this reason, doubtless, 
the pages of fiction dealing with the life 
of these municipalities holds no such 
multicolored and varied pictures as those 
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devoted to Rome, or even Alexandria. 
The very name Athens, by its plural 
form, shows the city to have been formed 
from a conglomeration of villages, and 
certain characteristics of this origin were 
never lost. Hence, to borrow from the 
artist’s vocabulary, the stiffness of the 
medium. Certain it is that Mr. Gaines 
has wrought excellently with the material 
at his command. A more complete pic- 
ture of the domestic life of the time, with 
less sounding of trumpet and clarion, one 
is inclined to believe, would have added 
to the book’s value, though perhaps not 
to its sales. Further, cavil at the modern 
tone pervading the story is not without 
justification; Theramenes is at times un- 
reasonably American in his views and at- 
titude, notably toward woman. But this 
is likely to be counted a venial fault in the 
minds of those who will read the book. 


W. W. W. 
Tue Suapow or Victory. By Myrtle 
Reed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


is the theme of ‘‘ The Shadow of Vic- 

tory.” This romance is decidedly 
different from anything which the author 
has attempted previously. Hitherto her 
books have not betrayed much aptitude 
for plot or desire for its construction. 
She has shown a sprightly if sometimes 
rather shallow wit and some talent for 
character-drawing. Probably most read- 
ers of her latest book will agree that on 
the whole the description of Indian war- 
fare is not her métier. The tale is a 
fairly exciting one. Even to-day the 
mention of the scalping process still can 
awaken a thrill of horror. And the love 
story—although it suffers from the dis- 
advantage of an obvious termination— is 
thoroughly sound and, we are tempted to 
add, a trifle too sweet. The picture of 
the life at Fort Dearborn has a number 
of rather self-evident anachronisms; yet 
the general impression is true to life. 
The dialogue, however, is the best thing 
in the book. Ensign Ronald is delight- 
ful. It would be cruel to suggest that 
some of the slang used by him was not 
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current until many years after the period 
represented, in the face of such debon- 
nair bravery and laughing self-sacrifice. 


Beatrice, too, speaks like a true woman,- 


full of coquetry, yet really loving the 
somewhat priggish Robert, whom for 
some unbelievable reason she prefers to 
Ronald. The book has plenty of faults; 
it is not so artistic as other work of Miss 
Reed’s; but it will satisfy the craving for 
a readable story. 
E. K. 


Tue Rev-Kecorrs. By Eugene Thing. 
The Book-Lover Press, New York. 
$1.50. 


HE Red-Keggers were the people 
whose orbit circled the little shanty 


saloon whose sign was a vermilion 
keg, but they were not all patrons of its 
bar. The bit of their lives which we 
see with photographic clearness in Mr. 
Thwing’s story stretched from the late 
sixties up to the time of the great forest 
fires in Michigan, when the smoke of 
Phestigo and other burning towns dark- 
ened the sky of the whole Middle West. 
Pioneer farmers and lumbermen, their 
wives and sweethearts, and the less re- 
spectable members of society are all in- 
troduced to us, while a sweet love story 
and another more troubled in its course 
are woven into the fabric. The persist- 
ently bad son of the good family and his 
final reclamation is the book’s main 
theme, and its portrayal of character is 
excellent and virile. The incident of the 
breaking of the boom is well drawn, al- 
though it fails to paint faithfully, as no 
brush can, the intense excitement of such 
a thrilling moment. The day of the pio- 
neer in that section is past, and it is well 
that they who knew those times are alert 
to give us the picture before the negative 
is broken. 

The story is filled with movement and 
action. Mr. Thwing does not stress the 
nature side of his subject as other writers 
of the same region do, but he goes more 
fully into the homely lives of the people 
who are very real men and women. 
There are touches of Eggieston’s Hoosier 
stories, but there is a freedom from dia- 
lect which, by the way, is a welcome re- 
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lief. A most interesting, absorbing tale 
with other elements which are likely to 
make it popular and successful. 

F. B. T. 


Biount or Breckennow. By Beulah 
Marie Diz. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


ISS Dix makes a confession of 
M weakness in offering ‘“ Blount of 

Breckenhow ” to the public under 
false pretences. It may be urged, per- 
haps, that no one is really deceived by the 
rather time-worn device which she em- 
ploys in her laboriously written preface. 
The book is very obviously a novel; why 
should it masquerade as a volume of let- 
ters found among the mythical “ Rowle- 
stone papers”? The practice may be 
condoned when the reader understands 
plainly that it is only a device to preserve 
verisimilitude. But in this case the au- 
thor has gone farther than this. She has 
deliberately tried to give the impression 
that the original of these letters may be 
found in a certain town in England. Nor 
is it impossible to imagine that some in- 
nocent soul may be led to think that here 
is genuine history. There should be a dis- 
tinct gulf between fiction and untruth. 
Miss Dix allows her preface to cross the 
bounds of the former and to entrench 
upon the latter. 

Aside from this unpleasing feature in 
the book it must be admitted that the au- 
thor of the Rowlestone letters has caught 
well the spirit of the times in which the 
letters were supposed to be written. She 
pictures the conditions on the Cavalier 
side in the great Civil War vividly and 
truthfully, mingling the good and the bad. 
The pitiful story of the injustice done a 
noble man and the sorrow caused by the 
cowardice of another has human interest. 
In making the letters natural Miss Dix 
inclines to make them rather too long. 
The story becomes wearisome in places, 
and the reader wonders when he is com- 
ing to the exciting part. It is, however, 
well written throughout. Despite the 
feeble stratagem employed in the preface 
“ Blount of Breckenhow ” belongs in the 
better class of fiction. 

E. F. 


The Way of the Sea. A Deal 


Tue Way oF THE Sea. By Norman Dun- 
can. McClure, Phillips § Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


HOROUGHLY to appreciate this 

charming volume one should read 

only one story at a time, and read 
it carefully— any of the ten is well worth 
the time; but to read them all without 
stopping might make them appear dull, 
for many of them are much alike. The 
first four are essays rather than stories 
— essays upon the way of the sea and the 
wind of the North, all strong, pathetic, 
tragic, thrilling. In the others, the real 
stories, we are brought very near to the 
primitive fisher people of Newfoundland, 
brawny, dogged men of the coast, to 
whom cod and salmon and seal-fat are 
the spoils of grim battles with the ele- 
ments, ‘‘ With a saw and axe and a fist- 
ful of oakum these men make for them- 
selves punts, and in these puny craft go 
forth to recover their own, the fishes of 
the sea.” The descriptive parts of the 
stories show marked power and versatil- 
ity; but the dialect used by the people is 
a bit confusing at times, and one wonders 
if Billy Luff, although very young, had 
not at some time visited the mainland, 
else why should he think of ‘ swattin’” 
Joshua Rideout,—surely that is modern 
city slang? The story of Billy, by the 
way, is one of the best, as a story, and 
another good one is “ The Healer from 
Far-Away Cove”; but as literature the 
first four in the volume are placed in the 
positions to which their quality entitles 
them. 

F. L. W. 


A Deat In Wueat aNnp OTHER STORIES. 
By Frank Norris. Doubleday, Page 
§ Company, New York. $1.50. 


NE story in this volume stands out 

clearly and distinctly as reaching 

the high level of Frank Norris's 
very best work. Not in the comprehen- 
sive sense of the novel, with broad, far- 
reaching sympathies and characteriza- 
tions, but with special attention to the 
presentation of one tragic episode, and 
of one man whose life's ending was the 
acme of honorable tragedies. It is well 
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to disregard the title story—titular, in 
fact—to speak of the achievement, the 
masterpiece that is called ‘‘ A Memoran- 
dum of Sudden Death.” “A simple set- 
ting forth of a young man’s emotions in 
the very face of violent death,” which 
came, of course, to the supposititious 
writer. It is enough to say that every 
single sensation, every thrill of pain or 
pleasure that one individual member of a 
forlorn hope, one soldier on an Indian 
trail, hopelessly encompassed by his sav- 
age enemies, found within him nerve and 
actual physical force sufficient to record, 
in throbbing intervals of agony, the de- 
tails of the throes of death, are given. 
Up to the very end there is no false note, 
no mawkish sentimentality; there is noth- 
ing but the honest record of the ebbing of 
an honorable life. 

The story that gives the book its name 
may possibly have suggested the theme 
—or have been a part of the suggestion 
—of Mr. Norris’s projected trilogy —the 
“* Epic of the Wheat.” It has to do with 
the subject to which his later life’s ener- 
gies were devoted. In itself it has more 
of promise than performance, and it is 
difficult to consider it otherwise than in 
the shadow of its successors. It is a good 
story of its kind, but Norris has made so 
many other bigger things happen in his 
bigger books that this particular ruina- 
tion of an individual through trade 
manipulations seems comparatively triv- 
ial. There are other stories in different 
veins—eking out the volume: some of 
them display qualities of humor that 
might well have been carried forward. 
Some of them show a knowledge of the 
sea, its charm and its compelling mystery 
that one would hardly have expected 
from this author—in his latter phase 
an apostle of the fact, if ever there was 
one. Conclusively, there is this to be said 
about these stories as a whole: they re- 
flect the experiences, the life, the obser- 
vations of a man who had gone over the 
world. A man whose impulse and desire 
was always to see the light, and yet who 
could not be blind to the shadow that is 
the light’s inevitable companion. A 
writer who has made his mark upon the 
literature of our time, and who will be 
remembered as one of the most honest 
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and conscientious, as well as most ca- 
pable chroniclers of his time. 


S. D. S., Jr. 


My Own Srory. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$2.50, net. 


HOSE who recall Our Young Folks 

and who read of ‘‘ Jack Hazard ”’ in 

its pages have a peculiar affection 
for the writer who in these pages writes 
of himself so modestly and whose remin- 
iscences have such charm. Mr. Trow- 
bridge cannot be reckoned among the 
greater writers of New England with 
whom he was more or less closely associ- 
ated. He has done much excellent work 
in fiction and in poetry, but he is neither 
a Hawthorne nor a Lowell. Yet when he 
tells his own story it is he, and not the 
others, in whom the reader becomes most 
interested. The record of a long and 
honorable career is here unrolled with a 
candor and simplicity of feeling, a judi- 
cious reserve, an absence of all pose, that 
is singularly captivating. It is not often 
that the dangerous experiment of auto- 
biography leaves so little to regret. 

To retell within reasonable limits even 
the chief events of Mr. Trowbridge’s life 
would be impossible; besides which, the 
flavor of the narrative would quite evap- 
orate in the process. The author’s boy- 
hood was not unlike that of thousands of 
others. He was born on a farm in West- 
ern New York in 1827, and he lived on 
the farm with practically no intermission 
until, at the age of twenty, with nothing 
but his courage to support him, he sought 
his fortune, a mere waif on the current 
of the great city’s life. He had a com- 
mon school education, no more. But his 
inborn love of books was of more conse- 
quence than formal instruction; and he 
read better books than most boys, it is to 
be feared, read now. His power of con- 
centration must have been extraordinary, 
for he taught himself Latin and French 
at an early age, and he acquired other lan- 
guages somewhat later in life. From the 
first he depended absolutely on his pen 
for a living—with the exception of a 
brief experience at engraving pencil-cases 
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—and there were times when the larder 
was too lean to satisfy a healthy appetite. 
After a year in New York he went to 
Boston, and found there a better field for 
his stories and sketches. There were a 
number of weekly journals devoted to fic- 
tion in that city then, and the young man 
contrived to live on what they paid him. 

It was not long before he took higher 
flights. He wrote ‘“ Martin Merrivale” 
in 1854, and “ Neighbor Jackwood”’ in 
1856, while he was paying a long visit to 
Paris. The second of these novels, in 
particular, gave him an established place 
in literature; and it is not surprising that 
he should have been asked to contribute to 
the first number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
which appeared in 1857. The story of 
the founding of that magazine has been 
told more than once. Mr. Trowbridge 
does justice to the share which F. H. 
Underwood had in its early prosperity. 
Naturally admission to the Atlantic cir- 
cle brought him into contact with the 
more famous Atlantic writers— Lowell, 
Holmes, Emerson, Mrs. Stowe and the 
rest; and in his quiet way he seems to 
have held his own with them. There is 
much about them in this book. 

Perhaps the reputation of Mr. Trow-. 
bridge is most secure, however, in the field 
of juvenile literature. ‘‘ Jack Hazard” 
and its successors are classics in their 
kind; no better books can be put into the 
hands of boys. Our Young Folks under 
his editorship was a more remarkable 
magazine than any other of the same 
kind, before or since; it had a list of con- 
tributors which would have been a credit 
to any periodical in the world. After it 
had been merged in St. Nicholas Mr. 
Trowbridge wrote much for The Youth’s 
Companion; but Our Young Folks was 
his first and last love. At all events it 
directed his pen to the kind of writing 
which he has mainly pursued since. That 
it is more useful than some kinds more 
pretentious is a thesis which might be 
easily defended. Mr. Trowbridge has 
nothing to conceal or apologize for in his 
career as a writer for either young or old. 
It is a genuine pleasure to have from his 
own lips the story of his honorable and 
successful work. 

E. F. 


The Young Ice Whalers. 


Tue Youne Ice Waters. By Winthrop 
Packard. Houghton, Mifflin § Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


R. Packard has given in this his 
first book a sketch of Arctic life 


which will be fascinatingly inter- 
esting to young and old. It is a story 
of a region with which the author is 
thoroughly familiar, and his pictures of 
conditions in the gold regions and in the 
Eskimo villages as well as in the waters 
of the North are actual as well as well 
drawn. The story itself is full of move- 
ment. It is a romance of a young New 
Englander who, suddenly brought face to 
face with a crisis in his father’s business, 
goes to the North to report on the fish- 
eries of the Pacific coast, there finds not 
only adventure, but peril, hardships and 
harsh treatment, and in the end stumbles 
upon a gold field, wherein he finds enough 
wealth to recoup his father and bring 
happiness to many. There are plenty of 
amusing passages, and Mr. Packard has 
allowed us several glimpses of his famous 
wit. A very interesting yarn, one that 
ought to rank high as a gift book for. 
boys. 

F. B. T. 


Tue Pine Grove House. By Ruth Hall. 
Houghton, Mifflin § Co.,, Boston. 
$1.50. 


that Miss Ruth Hall is a clever writer, 

a keen observer, and a woman who 
knows what she is talking about. Indeed 
we have found her work so unusually 
good, that we have taken pains to find 
out why it is not of the best, and we have 
come to the conclusion that the thing 
which injures her work is a superficial 
carelessness about making herself per- 
fectly clear to her readers. We had oc- 
casion to say in noticing her ‘A Down- 
renter’s Son,” last fall, that she handi- 
capped herself by not explaining to her 
readers, in a note, what the riots were, 
historically, which formed the back- 
ground of her story. It was aggravating 
to the reader to have to keep wondering 
“if” the setting were historical. In a 
way, there is this same fault in ‘“‘ The 


J« cannot, for a moment, be disputed 
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Pine Grove House.” She does not place 
its location— however, this is not neces- 
sary in this case, save that the reader 
would like to know, in order to place the 
people. 

In the case of “The Pine Grove 
House” the lack of clearness is, we be- 
lieve, purely a matter of carelessness. 
The canvas is, to begin with, somewhat 
overloaded with characters so similar in 
type that the utmost care in exits and 
entrances, in the use of pronouns, etc., is 
absolutely necessary to the reader’s com- 
fort. About this Miss Hall is not care- 
ful—you constantly have to think 
whether it is Harold, or Kit, or Anthony, 
or Maud, or Helen, or Amy who is be- 
fore you, and just what he or she said, or 
did, last. This may seem a small matter, 
and, compared with the excellent charac- 
ter work, clever conversations, and bril- 
liant descriptions it, perhaps, is. But it 
is aggravating all the same. 

Having found this fault with Miss 
Hall’s technique, let me go on, now, to 
say how extremely clever and entertain- 
ing we have found ‘The Pine Grove 
House.” The scene, a cheap boarding- 
house in a country town, is more or less 
new, and it is admirably portrayed —one 
actually sees the swarming piazzas, the 
attempted style of the women and girls, 
one hears the clatter in the dining-room, 
and sees and smells the uninviting food 
in its messy little dishes. And one sym- 
pathizes with the narrowly aristocratic 
villagers in their dislike of mixing with 
this cheap, pretentious crowd. All this 
is excellent beyond praise. Also the 
characters are well done, one might say, 
especially the minor ones— Mrs. Smith, 
and her son, are to the life, though he is 
perhaps not exactly minor. Also poor, 
pathetic Maud, with her innate good 
qualities crushed by being the “ child of 
the Marshalsea,” is an extraordinarily 
clever piece of work. Indeed, all of them, 
save perhaps Anthony, who is a little too 
melodramatic for this kind of work, are 
capitally drawn, and, save for the super- 
ficial confusion of which we have spoken, 
stand out clearly—very clearly after the 
book is finished and pronouns are for- 
gotten. 


J. W. #H. 


Bert Leston ‘Taylor’s 


Thanks ! 


HE responses to our call for 

assistance in editing ‘“ Reading 

Sauce” show that our readers 
(1) like the style of type employed, 
(2) are satisfied with the paragraph- 
ing, (3 and 4) are fond of capitals 
and italic, (5) and liked best the last 
line in “ Pandean Pipe Dreams,” be- 
cause it was. 

Thanks! 

awhile. 


That will hold us for 


Perpetual Copyright 


9 WAS in the day of copyright, 
| The Lit’ry Golden Age, 


When every scratching, scrib- 
bling wight 
Was worthy of his wage. 


An author, George Gadzooks by name, 
Unhonored and unsung, 

Leaped at a single bound to fame 
And to the public tongue. 


A new and wondrous plot he built, 
And wrote a brave romance. 

Its title was “ With Blade and Hilt”; 
The scene was laid in France. 


There was a king, a duke or two, 
A lady in a mask, 

A handsome, husky hero who 
Was set a giant’s task, 


Ten duels, forty ambuscades, 
Inn fighting here and there, 
A dreadful din of bloody blades 

In battle on the stair, 


And so forth. With this single tale 
Were fame and fortune won. 

It had a record-breaking sale ; 
*T was purchascd by the ton. 


Gadzooks, with wealth to load a dray, 
Broke into life polite. 

No brewer on a holiday 
Was half so rich a sight. 


Year after year his novel led 
The “ Six Best Selling Books.” 
Year after year, when he was dead, 
The heirs of George Gadzooks, 


Like him, adorned the world polite, 
With wealth to load a dray, 

Secured to them by copyright 
Forever and a day. 


Attempts to pirate “ Blade and Hilt ” 
Brought publishers to grief. 

The judge held twas not greater guilt 
To steal a side of beef. 


‘Calves’ brains and authors’ brains,” 
said he, 
‘When wanted must be bought; 
For breakfast food is property 
No more than food for thought. 


** An author’s plot, a plot of land 
Are equal in my eyes. 

In law pigs’ feet and poems stand 
As so much merchandise. 


“ And though the poet’s race be run, 
His freehold lives. He may 

Pass title on from son to son, 
Forever and a day. 


“For every scratching, scribbling 
wight 
Is worthy of his wage 
In this, the day of copyright, 
The Lit’ry Golden Age.” 


The Call of the Strenuous 
Jie was a dreamy dog. He would 


lie for hours on the farmhouse 

porch, in the blue and white after- 
noons, with ears deaf to the hum of 
industry about him. An idle born, 
aristocratic dog was Jack, who stood 
aloof from village curs, and even gave 
the cold nose to his companions of the 
farm. For the churn treadle he dis- 
covered the loftiest contempt, which 


extended to the willing dogs that trod 
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it. Towards hunting he was likewise 
indifferent: he flushed not, neither did 
he point. Altogether he was as use- 
less a dog, withal as ornamental, as was 
to be found in all the Santa Clara 
valley. 

The which was vexing to the Mas- 
ter, who grieved that Jack should pre- 
fer the cloistered life to the strenuous 
life; for the Master was of the strenu- 
ous sort himself, and exalted the Red 
Corpuscle. 

What to do with Jack was a prob- 
lem to the Master. He hesitated to 
break his proud spirit with a club, for 
he was fond of the dog and of dog 
psychology ; and he felt that Jack was 
probably the most psychological dog 
that ever analyzed the motives of a flea. 

One day an idea came to him. He 
had remarked that during the long 
evenings in the farm kitchen, when 
some one read aloud, Jack lay close to 
the reader and gave attentive ear; and 
out of his dog psychology the Master 
erected the theory that Jack, beyond 
all other dogs, understood the English 
language. 

Therewith the Master began to read 
Kipling to him. 

In the blue and white afternoons, 
when dreamy Jack lolled on the porch, 
the Master would take a seat hard by, 
and read, in his best manner, from the 
Bard of the Red Corpuscle. At the 
second reading Jack stirred uneasily, 
and took a turn about the porch. At 
the third he was restless as his fleas. 
By the end of the week he was worry- 
ing the cat and chasing hens. By an- 
other week he had whipped all the dogs 
in the neighborhood, and was sighing 
for fresh curs to conquer. 

The lotus-eating generations fell 
from him! 

He heard the Call of the Strenuous! 

The Master watched and smiled; 
and when he thought the proper hour 


was come he tied Jack to the porch and 
read to him from “ The Life and Say- 
ings of Theodore Roosevelt.” At the 
first page Jack broke his tether and 
made for the churn treadle, which he 
trod with such fury that it broke. 

The experiment was a success. From 
a dreamy aristocrat Jack was trans- 
formed into a strenuous democrat and 
valuable member of society. 

There was, however, one drawback. 
He barked incessantly. 


Literary Gossip 


HE infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Dunne has been christened 
Archie Rhode Dunne. 


Mr. George Ade spent the summer 
counting his money. Mr. Ade’s den in 
his Highland Park villa is papered 


with vouchers. 


Mr. George Barr McCutcheon re- 
cently gave a picnic at Diamond Lake 
for a few of his friends and admirers. 
The favors were diamond-studded egg- 
holders. Mr. McCutcheon is to receive 
$100,000 advance royalties on his next 
novel. 


The ladies and gentlemen that con- 
duct departments in the “ Ladies’ 
Home Journal” have been invited to . 
join the Conductors’ Union and affili- 
ate with the American Federation of 
Labor. They have declared, however, 
for “ the open shop.” 


Mr. I. K. Friedman is planning a 
500,000-words novel. His friends are 
urging him to cut it down. 


To our query, “ Why don’t you do 
another book? ” Mr. Henry B. Fuller 
replied: “I don’t want to. I don’t 
have to. Nobody wants me to. Why 
should I? ” We gave it up. 


Cartoon by McCutcheon 
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+ J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S AGENT 


THE PICTURE DEALER—“ THAT ONE ISN’T FOR SALE. MONEY COULDN’T BUY IT. 
HAS BEEN TRYING TO GET IT FOR YEARS AND SEVERAL OTHER LARGE COLLECTORS HAVE OFFERED BIG 
SUMS FOR IT” 


OG 


es WHY, SAY THAT IS A FINE PICTURE. | DON’T THINK 1 LOOKED AT IT VERY CAREFULLY. IT IMPROVES VERY 
MUCH ON CLOSE INSPECTION. DON’T YOU THINK YOU COULD SELL IT TO ME? WE WON’T QUARREL ABOUT 
THE PRICE” 


PLEASE LET ME HAVE IT. NAME YOUR PRICE. THAT'S JUST THE PICTURE | WANT’? 


Specially drawn for Tan READER by John T. McCutcheon. 
Copyright, 1903, by TH READER PUBLISHING Company 
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ISS POTTER'S new novel, 

“The Castle of Twilight,” 

is a romance of unusual beauty 

and nobility, both in conception 
and treatment. 

The pictures by Charlotte 

Weber show an equal inspiration 


on the part of the artist, backed 
by the engraver’s most sympa- 
thetic skill. 

In other details it is a perfect 
example of all that is best in 
modern book making. 

Published by A.C. McClurg @ Co. 


OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST 


PLACE AND POWER. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


** The author's old lightness and cleverness of touch show throughout the book.”—New York World. 
‘*Miss Fowler keeps up her reputation for epigram, brilliant delineation of character and social climaxes."* 
—Louisville gag, fypentnge 
“Those who have read ‘ Isabel Carnaby’ will never forget it and no other story from this author's pen will ever pass 
through their hands unread,”""—Boston Times. 
Ilustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


THE LAW OF LIFE. By Anya McCuure Snot. 


“The writer unfolds an everyday tragedy with that touch of inevitableness that we usually associate with the work of the 
masters." —N, V. Evening Telegram. eee 
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beings of flesh and blood, not puppets; she faces the problem fully, fearlessly ; hence the compelling strength of the story, its 
exceptional merit as the product of an American pen.”"—New York Matl and Express. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 
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“It challenges attention by reason of its unique theme and holds the interest unflazging by its character drawing and the 
drama-like element of suspense*in its development,’’— 7he Reader. 
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eee —New York Matl and Express. 
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12mo, cloth. 


D. Appleton & Company will publish in book form the first week in October THoMAs E, WATSson’s 
“THE Like AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON,” which has been running serially in two of the leading 
dailies of the country. 

One volume, 8vo, cloth. Hlustrated. $2.50 net. 
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Edited by SHERWIN CODY. With a series of Critical Introductions, With photogravure portrait. 
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Edited by SHERWIN CODY. With a Biographical and Critical Study, With photogravure frontispitce from a new 
photograph of the Zolnay bust. Each, one volume, 18mo, net $1.00; delivered, $1.08. : 
The publishers believe that these volumes, especially the second one, offer the most original and striking study of Poe’s art and 
personality ever printed. Even old students of Poe will be surprised to find in the new arrangement of Poe’s criticism a detailed 
analysis of the general principles of novel writing and short-story writing, as well as the better known essays on poetry and examples 
of criticism of poetry, with his many pithy remarks on life and literature gathered from his journalistic book reviews. 


A Notable Volume in Americana 


HENNEPIN’S “A NEW DISCOVERY” 
Edited by REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. An Exact Reprint of the Edition of 1698. With introduction, notes, and 
an analytical index by Mr. Thwaites. In two volumes, with fac-similes of original title-poges, maps, and illustrations. 
Library edition, square 8vo, in box, net $6.00; delivered, $6.35. Large-paper edition (limited), on Brown's hand-made 
paper, 734 x 20 inches, in box, net $18.00. 
Every collection of Americana should contain at least one of Father Hennepin’s famous books. It is believed that “‘«A New Dis- 
covery ’’—especially the second issue of 1698, which has been chosen for reproduction — is the most representative and readable 
product of his pen. Moreover, it is the only one of the Hennepin books now upon the market. There seems to be no doubt that 
this beautiful, well-appointed, and well-edited edition of ‘* Nouvelle Decouverte’’ will at once be accepted as an interesting and 
valuable addition to American historical sources. Note: This reprint is uniform with McClurg’s edition of ‘Lewis and Clark,”* 


HOW GEORGE ROGERS CLARK WON THE NORTHWEST 


And Other Essays in Western History 

By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. JIilustrated. samo, net $1.20; delivered, $1.37. 
His extended researches and his natural sympathy with the subject, have brought Mr. Thwaites to a first place among historians 
of the West. The several authoritative volumes that he has already published are recognized as standard, but in this book he has 
relaxed somewhat into a more popular vein. 


ON THE STORIED OHIO 

By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. New edition, with twelve full-page illustrations, s2mo, net $1.20; delivered, $7.31. 
This trip was undertaken by Mr. Thwaites some years ago, with the idea of gathering local color for his studies of Western his- 
tory, as the Ohio River was an important factor in the development of the West. The voyage is described with much charm and 
humor, and with a constant realization of the historic traditions on every side, Note: The /ast two volumes are uniform with 
Mr. Thwaites’s “Down Historic Waterways.”’ 


A HANDBOOK OF MODERN JAPAN 

By ERNEST W. CLEMENT. Illustrated. 8vv0, net $7.40; dedivered, $1.53. 
Mr. Clement writes of modern Japan—the Japan which has within a few years become a world power, and his handbook gives 
exactly the information that is wanted by travellers or students. He has devoted his life to a close study of Japanese site and affairs, 
and knows his subject from every point of view. 


FROM EMPIRE TO REPUBLIC 

By ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL. With map and frontispiece. Svo, net $1.40; delivered, $1.54. 
No succession of events has had a more important effect on the development of Mexico than those concerned with the struggle for 
Constitutional Government, and Dr. Noll has drawn upon his years of study of the subject to give a detailed and accurate account. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEXICO 

By ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL. New revised edition, with new matter, rbmo, net 75 cents; delivered, 8g cents. 
the first edition of Dr. Noll’s admirable little book was prompted by the lack of any comprehensive history of Mexico in the Eng- 
lish language, and after ten years it is still alone in the field, This new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. 
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| She 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


Author of “The Black Wolf's 
Breed.” With illustrations by 
C. M. Relyea. 


12mo cloth, $1.50 
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In “She That Hesitates,"’ again Mr, 
Dickson, author of “ The ack =Wolf’s 
Breed,”’ has thrown the glamour of romance 


over history and has done it with a master 
hand. 

In this new story the flavor of adventure 
is not wanting—that dearly loved spice of 
which we are all so fond—and yet the love 
story predominates over the story of adven- 
ture, and even the adventures are encountered 
for love's sake 

The story is of Germany and of Russia, 
and the reader is introduced to people and 
scenes that are new in fiction. The material 
is handled with skill and the result is a story 
that is entertaining and destined to be popular. 
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ROUGH this book, « THE CALL 
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into God's own country—the f “THE WILD 
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country of wild animals, big game, outdoor 


life, broad, free existence and the touch of § ee Bee 
Mother Earth. i 
No book of recent years so fully expresses 


that outdoor feeling, Every lover of out- =} : 


i —es : 
doors will want Jack London's great book. tee 


You cen get this book free if you subscribe 
for OUTING now. OUTING, edited by 
Caspar Whitney, is the interpreter of all 
that is best in outdoor life. You need it 


in your home. For every new subscription - 
OUTING 
to OUTING received within the next sixty PUBLISHING 
cO., 
days we will give « The Call of the 238 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $3-00 
Wild,” by Jack London, free. _ (the price of OvtinG al 
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Ose yearand ‘*The Call of the 
by Jack London. 
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TOMORROW’S 
TANGLE 


A story of California, 
beginning with those 
exciting days of ’49 
following the discovery 
of gold. 


@ The heroine, Mariposa, is a 
glorious creation radiant with the 
warmth and beauty of her 
native West. 

Born in a prairie schooner 
on the alkali plains, her child- 
hood spent in a miner’s cabin, 
grown to girlhood in many 
sided San Francisco, Mariposa 
develops into a sweet, wholesome, 
self-reliant woman, who has 
our sympathy and affection. 

@ Original, dramatic and 
intensely interesting, the book is 
a vivid picture of days of 
personal vigor, hardy endeavor 
and magnificent achievement. 


By GERALDINE BONNER 


With illustrations by Arthur I, 
Kellar. 12mo, cloth, price 
$1.50. (Ready October tenth). 
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Writers and Readers 


Illustrated Notes of Authors, Books and the Drama 


HE series of articles which we 

have published in THe Reaper 

under the title of “ The Literary 
Guillotine,” is shortly to be issued in 
book form by Mr. John Lane, for the 
convenience, we presume, of Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, Mr. Henry James, 
Professor Brander Mathews and the 
forty or more other literary celebrities 
who were brought to the bar of “ The 
Literary Emergency Court.” 

This renewed publication of ‘ The 
Literary Guillotine ” will undoubtedly 
cause the question of the book’s author- 
ship to be again discussed, but the real 
name of the author is not likely to be 
known until the death of onc or two of 
the “victims” who have taken their 
mock arraignment unkindly. The idea 
of the series was conceived in a spirit 
of fairness and humor, and was carried 
out in a manner well within the bounds 
of legitimate criticism and satire, as 
the majority of the authors included 
have been quick to acknowledge. 


HE announcement of a new, il- 
lustrated edition of Mr. Hay’s 
“ Castilian Days” is welcome. 


HERE is a wealth of unsuspected 

poetical talent lying perdu in the 

cditorial rooms of our leading 
magazines, which, if it received proper 
encouragement from influential con- 
tributors, might yicld interesting re- 
sults. Only the other day, a sonncteer 
sent some MSS. to a famous periodi- 
cal, which we will prudently disguise 
by calling it “Old Hundred,” accom- 
panied by what he thought a really 
compelling note, in lyric form, ad- 
dressed to the editor. He was aston- 
ished, when his contribution duly came 
back, to find with it the following varia- 
tion upon the customary thanks-and-re- 
grets formula: 


“The Editors sadly 
Confess and deplore 
They’ve added quite madly 


To verses in store; 


“So they seem,— what is worse, 
And is far from the case, — 
To verses averse, 
When it’s just lack of space!” 


This is certainly the prettiest form 
of refusal we have known. 
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“ WYNCOTE” BOUGHT FROM THE PROCEEDS OF “THE LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON’? 


HERE is very little to be told 

about Mr. George Horace Lori- 

mer, the editor of ‘ The Saturday 
Evening Post,” and author of “ The 
Letters of a Sclf-made Merchant to 
His Son,” that is not said in our article, 
“The Arrival of George Horace Lori- 
mer,” published elsewhere in this issue 
of THE READER. 


LBERT Bigelow Paine has two 

very bright little daughters who 

are fond of pictures. One even- 
ing he was showing them some new 
ones he had brought home in an Art 
Book. One, with a bit of sea showing 
through the trees and labelled ** A Sea- 
scape,” puzzled the younger child. 

“ What’s the difference, papa,” she 
asked, “ between a landscape and a sea- 
scape? ” 

“Why, don’t you know that?” 


broke in the elder, with a very superior 
air. “ A seascape is painted with water 
colors, and the other one isn’t.” 


ANOTHER VIEW OF “ WYNCOTE”’ 
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MR. EDWIN MARKHAM IN HIS LIBRARY 


NE of our readers writes to us: 

“T read the article on ‘ Misinter- 

preting the West’ in your Sep- 
tember issue with much interest and 
sympathy: all but the last sentence. 
What possessed Mr. Chapman to quote 
Owen Wister as an apostle of realism? 
I have interviewed three ex-cowboys 
familiar with the field of ‘The Vir- 
ginian,’ and the things they say about 
it wouldn’t do to print.” 


re HE Ambassadors,” by Henry 

James, to be issued next month 

in book form, after running as 
a serial throughout the year in “ The 
North American Review,” is so em- 
phatically a work of noble literature as 
more and more to convince us of the 
respect due its highly distinguished 
author—a respect, we may add, that 
ought to be more freely conceded and 
expressed. In the first place, and pe- 
culiarly in the present novel, Mr. 


James conveys in his own subtle man- 
ner the sense of the unexplainableness 
of life, the frequent consciousness of 
which, usually arising out of some 
everyday occurrence, is a story in the 
experience of all. He does not give 
us the tremor that abides with mystery ; 
his is the clarifying nature that would 
keep nothing hid, save what from trite 
or utterly fantastic reasons would profit 
us too little if we knew; he goes, in- 
deed, as far as any person can go with 
surety, and his writing is therefore ex- 
ceptionally wise as well as courageous. 
Secondly, Mr. James gives—and al- 
ways without effort—the sense of life’s 
largeness, of the impossibility of doing 
more in letters than to touch very 
transiently one inexorably small part; 
and in his perceptions of these qualities 
of existence and their union with some 
distinctly human narrative, he is prob- 
ably the greatest novelist that ever 
lived. 
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THE SUMMER HOME OF MR. MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
THE AUTHOR OF 


HEN, some writer having ab- 

ruptly become conspicuous 

through a particular work—it 
thereby becomes necessary for some 
more modest personage to suddenly 
furnish specific details to a clamoring 
public that naturally likes to know 
what manner of man this is, and what 
environment shaped his ends, we in- 
evitably have recourse to the Artist 
who corrals universal information in 
the course of his legitimate pursuits. 
Being thus brusquely required to tabu- 
late the deeds of Mr. Meredith Nichol- 
son, therefore,—one whom we have 
never met, who occupies a_ habitation 
we have never seen, in an unpronounce- 
able village we have not before heard 
of —and who, moreover, has written a 
notable book,—we queried the ubiqui- 
tous artist, who was in an enthusiastic 
and expansive mood; he assured us that 
Mr. Nicholson, whose summer home is 
shown above, distinctly possesses the 
sort of personality and character 


‘ 
“THE MAIN CHANCE’? 


which we are led to expect from the 
literary standards achieved in his work 
of fiction, “The Main Chance.” A 
keen sense of humor lurks about the 
corners of a mouth that is sensitive, 
clean-modelled and firm, and also in 
the clear eyes, that bespeak keen in- 
sight and broad vision; a fine poise of 
intellect shows blended in all the fea- 
tures of his refined countenance. 

Belle Point, at Wequctonsing, is the 
summer home of this young author. 
Here, in the third story of this tree- 
embowered cottage he has fitted up a 
working den that none may enter save 
by special permit of the occupant, 
since the passage to and from it is 
accomplished by a swinging ship’s lad- 
der that may be drawn up after one 
and thus effectually isolate one from 
intruders. Interest centres here, to 
the reader, chiefly from the fact that 
the final draft of this notable novel 
took shape within these walls, in the 
summer of 1902. 
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R. Earl Stctson Crawford, whose 

reminiscent article, “The Gentler 

Side of Mr. Whistler,” appeared 
in the September issue of this maga- 
zine, is one of the youngest of our suc- 
cessful artists who have first availed 
themselves of the comprehensive in- 
struction and wide experience to be de- 
rived from foreign sources, and then 
returned to their own land and people 
to falsify the old proverb that “ a man 
is not without honor,” etc. Because 
so many feel called but so few prove 
elect, in the last analysis which decides 
for genius or mediocrity in Art as a 
vocation, it is the easier to distinguish 
that exceptional one who if, by reason 
of youth, he may not quite be parsed 
in the past perfect of the French verb 
arriver may yet be authoritatively 
mentioned in the present participle as 
“ getting there ” rapidly. In most of 
the best examples of his work which 
Mr. Crawford has brought back with 
him from Europe, the direct influence 
of his beloved Master is distinctly mani- 
fest: very noticeably so in a life-size 
oil portrait of himsclf, painted and ex- 
hibited in Munich, which is distinctly 
Whistlerian in tone and treatment, 
though not open to the accusation of 
being flagrantly imitative. 

Mr. Crawford’s first ambition to be- 
come an architect induced him to take 
a full industrial art course in Philadel- 
phia, where he devoted most of his at- 
tention to life work, designing some 
characteristic and creditable posters 
as a side issue. The winning of some 
competitive prizes, notably the Hovin- 
den Memorial, during this preparatory 
course, showed talent for painting and 
decoration, the recognition of which 
talent was instrumental in deflecting 
him from his intended course, and he 
directed his steps towards Paris, where 
he studied under such masters as 
Delacluse, Callot, Benj. Constant, 
Jean Paul Laurens and Bouguereau. 
Ue also received art criticisms along 
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mural decorative lines from Puvis de 
Chavannes, whose work in decorative 
art impressed him more than that of 
any other modern artist. 

Finally he allied himself to ‘the 
teachings and art principles of James 
MeNeill Whistler, with whom he stud- 
ied for several years, devoting most of 
the time given his other masters to 
drawing from the nude, supplemented 
now and then with color studies. It 
was while in Paris that he painted and 
sold “‘ Samyama,” which we reproduce. 
It is an imaginative study suggested 
by a character in ‘La Poupée Japon- 
naise,” a work of fiction much in vogue 
in France at that time. 

During Mr. Crawford's extensive 
travels in Europe he visited Rome, 
where he painted several of his most 
successful decorative subjects, and 
made special studies of the great 
epochs of decorative art. He exhibited 
for the first time in the Salon de La 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, in 
1899. (Champs de Mars.) The pic- 
ture was entitled “ Portrait de Mle. 
B 2? and was well hung. He also 
studied and exhibited in Munich. 

At present Mr. Crawford is design- 
ing six cartoons for large luncites to 
be executed in mosaic and placed in the 
United States Court House and Post- 
Office at San Francisco. These are in 
two sets; the first represents Colum- 
bia’s progress in the arts and sciences 
during the present century, the second, 
Law and her attributes. 


HERE has been during the last 
“lee a steadily growing interest in 
a new writer, chicfly of humorous 
stories, who signs himself “ O. Henry.” 
It is pretty well known that the signa- 
ture O. Henry covers a multitude of 
good manuscripts; but that the same 
writer draws every little while atten- 
tion to entirely new names is a fact of 
less publicity. 
There was a story, for instance, in a 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL BY EARL STETSON CRAWFORD 
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recent issue of “ Ainslec’s Magazine ” 
called “ While the Auto Waits,” signed 
James L. Bliss. A newspaper called 
attention to it with enthusiasm, and 
recognition of its artistic quality soon 
followed from every direction, one well- 
know editor personally congratulating 
Mr. Bliss on that story and all his 
work! The one and only appearance 
of James L. Bliss seemed to have stimu- 
lated his imagination. 

Even better than this story are some 
humorously philosophical yarns of the 
West and of South America, of which 
latter there is expectation that a book 
will be made. There is every reason to 
suppose that the present and unusual 
interest taken in O. Henry will not 
diminish. He has run a gamut of ex- 
perience, from the study of medicine 
to affiliation with train robbers, and has 
in himself an everlasting fund of ma- 
terial. 

Round about his pseudonym there 
has been enacted a curious little comedy 
of errors. He has been taken for a 
woman. It has been stated in print that 
he is a Junior at Harvard College with 
a wild Western past, and a great 
French painter for uncle; so that con- 
gratulations and propositions are said 
to be drifting in the Cambridge mails. 
He has been identified a dozen times. 
But, after all, the man’s desire to keep 
his privacy is genuine; a quality now- 
adays rare, and in this case respectable. 


T is announced in “ The Academy ” 

(London) that the authorship of 

“The MS. Found in a Red Box ” 
was established a few days before the 
publication of the book, but that Mr. 
Lane’s manager withheld the news from 
Mr. Lane until the book was issued and 
on sale. This was very thoughtful of 
the manager, and we hope that Mr. 
Lane is adequately grateful for this 
heroic rescue from the ridiculous of his 
red-ink preface. Mr. Lane—or is it his 
manager?—has recently invented an 
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additional rule to add interest to the 
game of publishing. With the last 
book received from this publisher for 
review there came a printed slip “ With 
the compliments of the author and pub- 
lisher,” followed by autograph repro- 
ductions of the signatures of the two 
gentlemen. This rather  claborate 
courtesy is utterly spoiled by the im- 
press of a rubber stamp on the white 
lining paper of the book, a cheap and 
vulgar habit which still prevails with a 
few publishers in London, in their en- 
deavor to keep review copies from the 
book-stalls. The majority of the Eng- 
lish publishers made up their minds 
some years ago that a reviewer did not 
sell a good book, and could not—even 
if he would—secure the traditional 
‘ sixpence ” for a poor one. 


UR readers will be glad to know 

that “ The Fortunes of Fifi” is 

now to be procured in book form. 
A masterpiece in miniature is this; a 
book all flavor and prettiness inside 
and out,—so sprightly in humor, so 
subtle in charm that the reader who is 
not captivated must be as stupid as 
Fifi’s ridiculous fiancé. Though its 
situations are farcical, it is something 
far better than farce, a quaint comedy 
of the heart which might have been 
written by Daudct. Miss Seawell has 
outdone herself in these surprising ad- 
ventures of a wonderful little actress, 
a small black dog, the Emperor Na- 
poleon, a lottery ticket, His Holiness 
the Pope, a blue satin bed and a stiff- 
legged hero. 


EADERS of the first two numbers 

of Tue Reaper will remember the 

fifteen “ Lyrics from Sappho,” by 
Bliss Carman, published therein. These 
poems were selected from a total of one 
hundred lyrics written by Mr. Carman, 
which are now announced for publica- 
tion in a limited edition by L. C. Page 
& Company. 
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MR. CHARLES H. HASWELL 
THE OLDEST LIVING AUTHOR IN AMERICA 


HE subject of the above photo- 

graph is the oldest living author 

in America. He is 9+ years 
“young,” and in referring to Mr. 
Haswell “ young ” is certainly no mis- 
nomer. Mr. Haswell is an engineer for 
the city of New York, and every week 
day of the year may be found at work 
at his desk in the City Hall. 

In addition to being the oldest of 
American authors, Mr. Haswell is also 
the oldest living engineer. His has 
been a most interesting life, and he has 
played prominent parts in many of the 
unwritten chapters of American _his- 
tory. At ninety-four he is as active 
and energetic as most young men of 
a quarter that age, and he bids fair to 
reach the century year-post just as 
active and energetic as he is in his pres- 
ent “ youth.” 


NE of the important charac- 

ters in Stewart Edward White’s 

forthcoming book, ‘The Forest,” 
which The Outlook Company will pub- 
lish, is Deuce, Mr. White’s black and 
white setter, who has long been his con- 
stant companion on all kinds of ex- 
ploring trips. Mr. White writes to his 
publishers that Deuce has made his last 
trip. He says: 

“We crossed the Kern alkali desert ; 
the day turned out the worst in ten 
years. My two companions and my- 
self gave him all our shares of water 
as well as his own; we carried him in 
front of our saddles; we even walked 
afoot carrying him in our saddle- 
blanket. In this way we got him to a 
cottonwood tree and a little muddy 
water. The others then pushed on with 
all the horses. I stayed with the dog 
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and did all I could for him, but it was 
no usc. The others pushed on to a 
water-tank. There R fell from 
his horse, and T was done up. I 
lay flat under a bush for three hours 
until R got back with water. You 
can get some idea of the heat from the 
fact that the brass buckle on my belt, 
even in the shade, got so hot I could 
barely touch it. 

“Poor Deuce! he was game to the 
end. He was pluckier, had more intel- 
ligence, faithfulness, and affection than 
most men are capable of. In the dog 
heaven he must be in the best of it, 
pointing partridge and quail without 
number, romping in the surf, climbing 
the trails, as he loved. But I know he 
misses the pat of my hand.” 

The Macmillan Company announce 
“The Magic Forest,” by the same au- 
thor, which shows an unfortunate simi- 
larity of titles. 


“THE SPECTATOR,’ COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


HE college newspaper has in these 

days become an important feature 

of university life, and belongs to 
the established order of daily events in 
all these educational centres. Not only 
is this true of the universities for men, 
but also of those for the fair sex. Such 
a paper naturally contains little else 
than the news of the institution itself, 
of the contests in which the athletic 
teams take part, of the anticipated 
plans, of coming collegiate events, 
notes and gossip of the class-rooms, 
etc. But it is always an interesting 
publication even to those of the outside 
world. 

The editorial rooms of the college 
paper present a very busy scene an 
hour before going to press. Such is 
the picture given herewith: the Colum- 
bia boys hard at work preparing the 
next morning’s issue of “ The Colum- 
bia Spectator.” 
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HOLGER DRACHMANN 


OLGER Drachmann, whose por- 

trait is reproduced above, stands 

preéminent not alone by his lit- 
erary worth, but as practically the 
foremost of the inaugurators of a new 
literary epoch in his own country. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
Danish literature had ranked high, but 
in 1870 it had dwindled to nothingness, 
until, in 1872, this writer published 
his first volume of poems, which was the 
foreshadowing note of his extraor- 
dinary productivity as poet, dramatist 
and novelist. 

At that time the new school of which 
Georg Brandes was leader had chosen 
as its key-note, “ Literature to be of 
significance should discuss problems,” 
and had designated Drachmann as one 
of these men of a new era; but, con- 
sidering his voluminous work as a 
whole, this seems a misnomer, for his is 
a finely sympathetic pen above all, 
never a problematical one. Also his 
temperament is distinctly lyric, and his 


A DRACHMANN TYPE OF THE SKAW 


lyric work shows greater and more sus- 
tained power than do either his novels 
or his dramas. 

On October 10, 1896, his fiftieth 
birthday and his twenty-fifth ‘* Author- 
Jubilee,” as the Danes call it, was cele- 
brated in Hamburg. Two of his plays 
were given in honor of the occasion, 
one at the Royal Theatre in Copen- 
hagen, the other at the Stadt Theatre 
in Altona. The following stanza is 
taken from his charming northern 
idyll, ‘ Paul and Virginia of a North- 
ern Zone”: 


Shifteth the wind like the human minds 
While the strand remaineth fast. 
Though beaten by billows wild and 

blind 
The vessel drifts on before wave and 
wind, 
Yct my sailor is known to me. 
Thou sailor afloat on the ocean vast, 
Oh, wert thou adrift on a broken mast, 
I would save thee from out the sea. 


Morning in the Hills 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


OW quiet is the morning in the hills! 

The stealthy shadows of the summer clouds 

Trail through the canyon, and the mountain stream 
Sounds his sonorous music far below 
In the decp-wooded wind-enchanted clove. 


Hemlock and aspen, chestnut, beech, and fir 

Go ticring down from storm-worn crest and lcdge, 
While in the hollows of the dark ravine 

See the red road emerge, then disappear 

Towards the wide plain and fertile valley lands. 


My forest cabin half-way up the glen 

Is solitary, save for one wise thrush, 

The sound of falling water, and the wind 
Mystcriously conversing with the leaves. 


Here I abide unvisited by doubt, 

Dreaming of far-off turmoil and despair, 
The race of men and love and fiecting time, 
What life may be, or beauty, caught and held 
For a brief moment at eternal poise. 


What impulse now shall quicken and make live 
This outward semblance and this inward self ? 
One breath of being fills the bubble world, 
Colored and frail, with fleeting change on change. 


Surely some God contrived so fair a thing 
In the vast leisure of uncounted days, 

And touched it with the breath of living joy, 
Wondrous and fair and wise! It must be so. 


The Under World in Books 


BY FOSIAH FLYNT 


T has been contended by certain crit- 

ics that books about the Under 

World are, in the main, a nuisance. 
Those who hold to this opinion main- 
tain that such writings make for evil 
rather than for that which elevates 
and beautifies. Only recently, in one 
of the public prints, an editorial writer 
was moved to use his pen very forcibly 
against the literary exploitation of the 
Under World. He claimed that the 
Upper World is full of so much more 
interesting material, that the general 
reading public can well afford to dis- 
pense with writings about outlaws, 
tramps and criminals. It is not the 
purpose of the present article to com- 
bat or to defend this notion. It is my 
personal belief that as long as thieves, 
harlots and vagabonds live among us 
books concerning them, scientific as well 
as fictitious, will be written, printed 
and read. Some of the publications of 
this character have interested me; pri- 
marily because I have personally known 
many of the people with whom they 
deal, and also because a few that I have 
seen have been written by men who were 
literary experts, able to make artistic 
use of their material. It is not difficult 
to understand how those who feel that 
they have no acquaintance with evil 
and crime cannot take an interest in de- 
scriptions of their various manifesta- 
tions; but there is a world of outlawry 
which is quite as full of things to learn, 
understand, and perhaps better, as is 
the other world in which apparently 
there is no guile. 


I 


It is impossible in a short paper to 
give anything more than a cursory 
glance at the mass of books which at- 
tempt to portray life in the Under 
World. Consequently, I have deemed 
it best to confine my remarks to a few 
of the books which have particularly 
instructed me, selecting as far as pos- 
sible those which are not unknown to 
the Under World itself. All outcasts 
are not illiterate; the majority of those 
that I know can not only read, spell and 
write, but some among them have been 
moved to literary production. They 
keep track of what is said and written 
about them much more closely than is 
supposed. Some years ago, while a 
series of articles of mine was running 
in “ The Century Magazine,” a tramp, 
browsing at the time in Texas, sent me 
a closely written fourteen-page letter 
by way of criticism. Barring a few 
slight slips in grammar, it was a very 
creditable piece of writing, and it is 
a cause of regret to me that the letter 
sent in reply never found the man. 
What became of him no one can tell. 
Perhaps he had to go to jail, perhaps 
he got tired of waiting for my reply, 
and then again perhaps he died. An 
editorial office would have hard work 
keeping in touch with hobo-contribu- 
tors, even though checks were due them. 

Speaking generally, men and women 
who are professionally in the Under 
World are almost always dissatisfied 
with what is written about them. They 
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think of a thousand little details which 
are missing in the book, and which scem 
to them essential to give a true picture. 
One of the most illuminating auto- 
biographies that have been written in 
this country is that of Langdon W. 
Moore, the bank burglar and forger. 
It is illuminating because up to the 
date of its publication (1893) no such 
authentic statement of American crimi- 
nal methods had as yet appeared ; none 
better has since been given to the pub- 
lic. But what does the Under World 
have to say about Moore and his book? 
That the story is interesting enough 
for those who are on the outside, but 
that Moore, if he really meant to 
“ cough,” to give his life in full, should 
have written half a dozen more volumes. 
In other words, those who know the 
man and his “ work ” feel that he failed 
to give a faithful account of himself. 
Similar criticism is made of another 
remarkable autobiography of recent 
times— Austin Bidwell’s reminiscences. 
Bidwell is known in the Under World 
as “the Bank of England thief,” and 
is popularly credited with having 
swindled that institution out of a mil- 
lion dollars, not counting smaller sums 
reaching into the hundreds of thou- 
sands filched from other banking con- 
cerns. He was not personally known to 
many of the criminal gentry of the 
present generation, but those who re- 
member him declare that a man of his 
parts should have written a far better 
book. I once met Bidwell in Chicago. 
It was not long aftcr his release from 
prison—he served twenty years out of 
a life sentence—and he was struggling 
with the Illinois laws in the interests of 
a “trolley patent,” as he termed it. 
When not puzzling with the intricacies 
of the patent requirements, he peddled 
his book from office to office. We 
lunched together, one day, spending 
over two hours discussing things crimi- 
nal and literary. He finally suggested 
that his book ought to be in my library. 
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I delicately but firmly refused to buy 
it. “ T’ll lend you the two dollars, how- 
ever,” I added. 

“No, thanks,” he returned proudly. 
“* Perhaps the next time we meet I’ll be 
able to lend you money.” Bidwell died 
some time afterward in distress. The 
reason I did not buy his book was that 
during the two hours personal contact 
with him, he gave me more than he 
could put into two such books as the one 
he published.. He called the book 
“From Wall Street to Newgate via 
the Primrose Way.” Its aim was to 
show that crime does not pay. Moore 
also lays claim to this distinction for his 
work ; so does the hero in Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood’s lately published “ The Au- 
tobiography of a Thief.” Yet there is 
something defiant and exultant in all 
three; the authors take an obvious 
pride in recounting their exploits ; Bid- 
well fairly beamed when describing 
personally to me some of his adven- 
tures. This is a quality which I have 
encountered in nearly all books about 
the Under World, written by ex-mem- 
bers thereof. Take Cellini and Casa- 
nova, for instance. They may not have 
been Under World denizens in the sense 
that Moore and Bidwell were, but they 
were very sympathetic investigators of 
it. Like Moore and Bidwell, they were 
full of conceit, and told with vanity 
of escapades in which they drew out 
winners. Of the men who have written 
openly of this under side of life Oscar 
Wilde occurs to me as one of the very 
few who have confined their reports to 
sad and, as I think, sincere, regret. 
Lombroso finds in the exultant note in 
criminal autobiographies another con- 
tribution to his all-embracing theory of 
degeneracy. It may be that he is right. 
It seems to me equally rational, how- 
ever, to affirm that the exultant note is 
the sincere expression of men who 
would return to crime were they not 
convinced that they had made a com- 
mercial failure of it. I cannot see how 
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per se it stands for degeneracy. Bid- 
well was no more a “ reformed man ” 
than is any pickpocket operating on 
the Bowery at this moment—he took 
pains in Chicago to make this fact 
plain to me. He also failed to impress 
me as a degenerate. He was simply a 
pseudo-literary criminal, who, when he 
came to tell his story, thought it best 
for the selling purposes of his book, 
to preface his account of himself with 
a little sermon to beginners in the busi- 
ness. 

There is very little of value that the 
tramp has written about himself. Not 
long since I spent several days in the 
British Museum looking up personal 
records of thieves and tramps. In the 
thirty-four miles of book-shelves, which 
the library is said to contain, there 
were only a few books of interest by 
criminals, and none that I cared for by 
a tramp. Hundreds, aye, thousands 
of books and articles by “ outsiders,” 
Upper World writers, but unfortu- 
nately for my quest, very little indeed 
that could be called first-hand informa- 
tion. The tramp, who wrote me from 
Texas, promised in his letter that, if 
he lived long enough, he would write 
his autobiography, in which he would 
“ tell about the hobo as he is and was, 
how he came into American life, and 
what ought to be done with him.” The 
book has not yet come to light. A 
year or so ago a book, called “ The 
Autobiography of a Tramp,” was pub- 
lished, and strangely enough the au- 
thor’s name was the same as that of my 
Texas eorrespondent; but a perusal 
of the book was sufficient to convince 
me that the two men were not identical. 
Besides, the autobiography pertained 
more to gipsies than to tramps, as they 
are understood in America. 

It may not be inappropriate to tell 
what the tramps have had to say about 
my own confessions and reports. 

In general, they believe I am hon- 
est in claiming to have been a road- 
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ster, but they pick flaws of one kind or 
other in nearly all of the descriptions 
and stories. The Texan, for instance, 
found fault with certain illustrations; 
another declared that some of the slang 
terms were misused; and still others 
have expressed their disapproval of the 
manner of writing, the selection of 
anecdotes, the division of the material, 
the inadequacy of the reports, and, 
most important of all to them, the im- 
propriety of an “ ex-bo’” giving away 
what he had learned while in the “ pro- 
fession.” The Under World takes de- 
light in reading about itself if the 
story sounds true to life, but it hates to 
have the author say that he wots 
whereof he writes because he has been 
through the mill. This is treason, it 
matters not whether the confessor says 
that he was a “sociologist ” in search 
of enlightenment, or a bona-fide fellow 
“ professonal.” The Under World 
loves to throw a veil of secrecy over its 
performances; this veil lifted by an 
Under World representative, it feels 
that it has been most despicably be- 
trayed. Moore, Bidwell, the hero in 
Mr. Hapgood’s book, in fact any man 
who “ squeals,” becomes an outcast to 
the Under World. 

The criticisms which I have person- 
ally heard concerning my own writings 
have been gathered either in lodging- 
houses or around hang-out camp-fires, 
the critics being utterly unconscious 
that they had in their presenece the 
poor writer whom they were “ hammer- 
ing.” 


II 


Concerning Upper World books on 
the Under World an interesting volume 
of criticism might be written. A good 
long chapter could be devoted exclu- 
sively to what the Under World knows 
and thinks of such books. In spite of 
the fact that the thief and the vaga- 
bond have exercised great restraint in 
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committing themselves on paper, they 
have not been backward in reading 
what their betters have had to say 
about them. Everybody seems to like 
to know how he “ frames up” in the 
eyes of others; books about Americans 
by foreigners, for example, if they are 
well recommended, generally sell much 
better than do similar collections of 
observations by native writers. It is 
more or less the same with the criminal 
and the tramp; they like to learn what 
the “ greenies,” as the Upper World 
observers are sometimes called, have 
managed to pick up in the way of 
actual fact. Consequently, when not 
too busily engaged in professional du- 
ties, they are likely to read anything 
which pertains interestingly to their 
life. Their greatest leisure is found 
in prison, and it is here that they do 
the greater part of their reading. It 
would interest writers on Under World 
things to eavesdrop at the cell-doors 
while the inmates mumble running com- 
ments on their books. The remarks are 
seldom delicate, whether commendatory 
or otherwise, but they are often charged 
with a great deal of wisdom and in- 
sight. 

Although he is as yet comparatively 
unknown to the Anglo-Saxon Under 
World, the writer who at the present 
moment seems to me to get quickest at 
the heart of the Under World he knows, 
is Maxim Gorky. As I have been a 
tramp and wanderer in Russia, it is 
possible for me to say this from the 
Under World point of view, as it were. 
The American thief and tramp would 
probably not understand him; the con- 
ditions he portrays are utterly foreign 
to those in which they live; but there is 
no one writing about contemporaneous 
Anglo-Saxon conditions, who can in so 
few words make the reader see the 
“real thing ” stripped bare of all en- 
cumbrances. I do not know what the 
Russian tramps think of Gorky; it is 
possible that they have never heard his 
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name; but a number have read Tolstoi, 
and the probability is that some also 
know Gorky. It is sometimes suspected 
that Gorky exaggerates his situations, 
that his characters are made unnatur- 
ally hideous and depraved. In 1897 
I was the witness of a scene in St. 
Petersburg which was as harrowing 
and revolting as any description I 
have run across in Gorky’s writings. 
The place was a lodging-house called 
“ The Monastery,” a collection of two- 
storied buildings enclosed in a plot of 
ground about as large as a baseball 
diamond. The time was at night. The 
dramatis persone were 14,000 men, 
women and children, packed together 
like sticky fish in the filthy rooms of 
the five buildings. Some were dressed, 
others lay naked; some were asleep, 
others were brawling; some were dying 
of loathsome diseases, others seemed to 
grow fat in the stench—over all of 
them there hung in each room dim 
lights which printed ghastly patterns 
on the walls. One of the first men I 
talked with was the wayward grandson 
of a Russian Tsar by a morganatic 
marriage; he offered to kiss a red-hot 
coal for the price of a drink. One of 
the most depraved of the women had at 
one time belonged to St. Petersburg’s 
aristocracy. Both fitted into the scene 
as if they had always belonged to it. 
Pretty soon some detectives came in} 
and passports were inspected. Fifty 
odd men and women with matted hair 
and tattered clothes were discovered to 
be runaways from their villages. They 
were ordered into line, and. told to 
“march.” Then the great gates were 
closed again, and the 13,950 remain- 
ing wretches were at liberty to resume 
their dozing, drinking and brawling. 
In England and the United States 
the most numerous Under World books 
are the so-called detective stories. Of 
these there are almost as many varieties 
as there are books. The thief and the 
tramp laugh at nearly all of them; 
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they find them untrue and silly. Mr. 
Allan Pinkerton turned out a large 
number, but even his name and fame 
failed to win favor for his publications 
in the Under World proper. The 
characters of Dickens and Bret Harte, 
sentimental and unreal as many of 
them are, awaken greater interest in 
the Under World than do the detective 
tales which are supposed to follow the 
“real thing” so much more closely. 
The fact is that if he cannot find the 
“ real thing ” in a book, be it fiction or 
alleged statement of fact, the thief en- 
joys himself more reading a purely 
imaginative account of himself. His 
greatest delight in recent times is a 
book which “shows up” something 
about his world, one however that puts 
him in a favorable, and the police in 
an unfavorable, light. Langdon W. 
Moore’s book, which was full of sub- 
stantiated charges against the police, 
helped to create this demand, and the 
newspaper revelations of corruption 
have assisted materially in keeping it 
alive. The men and women who com- 
pose the Under World of to-day are 
hard, matter-of-fact human _ beings. 
If you wish to sell them a book about 
themselves, or if you desire that they 
commend such a book, it must be boiled 
down to indisputable truth in case it is 
purely descriptive, and it must jump 
from one exciting incident to another 
provided it is a story. To my way of 
thinking, the tramp scene in Mark 
Twain’s “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
the retreat of the banished in Bret 
Harte’s “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” and Stephen Crane’s “ Mag- 
gie, a Girl of the Streets,” merely to 
take these examples, are sufficiently 
near to the “ real thing” to be above 
criticism in this particular, yet the 
Under World would feel moved to 
pick flaws in all of them. The trouble 
in all writing which concerns the under 
dog is that he almost never feels that 
he has received his due, whether it be 
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for his virtues or deviltries. Time and 
again I have submitted a man’s own 
statement about himself for his cor- 
rection after writing it out, and each 
time there was something he wanted 
changed. Now it was a scene in which 
he thought he had not been given his 
full part, again it was a confession in 
which he felt that he had said too much, 
and then again it was a charge against 
a pal which he did not think had been 
made strong enough. 

And yet, when all is said and done, 
there are members of the Under World 
who are most competent critics of books 
which touch on their peculiar existence. 
They cannot always appreciate deli- 
cate literary workmanship, but they 
have unerring judgment in passing 
upon the plausibility of the material 
with which the delicate workman has 
made his book. 


iil 


It may be thought that in the fore- 
going, the conception of the Under 
World has been too narrow, that 
greater emphasis should have been laid 
on the books of men like Defoe, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Tolstoi, Zola, George 
Moore and Kipling. It is true that 
these writers have touched on what is 
often called the Under World with 
masterly success so far as the general 
public is concerned ; but I have thought 
it best to consider the class of books 
with which the Under World itself is 
most concerned. 

Now, what is the Under World? 
Popularly speaking, it is an undefined 
territory, frequently bordering very 
close on the confines of the Upper 
World, inhabited by all kinds of 
“ shady ” characters, and given over 
to a life of shame and deviltry. The 
“Tenderloin” in New York pretty 
accurately represents what the average 


person thinks of when the Under World 
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is mentioned. He conceives of it as a 
brilliantly lighted district peopled by 
policemen, detectives, loose women, 
gamblers, touts, a few thieves, and 
“men about town ” who pay the other 
inhabitants a certain sum for being 
amused. This is not the Under World 
I had in mind when beginning this 
article. Consequently, it did not seem 
to the purpose to dwell on books which 
only imperfectly treated of the men 
and women in question. Moore’s book 
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is the best in this country as an exposé 
of the real Under World as the pro- 
fessional harlot, thief and tramp know 
it. No one, as yet, has succeeded in 
writing a first-class novel about these 
characters. That they are worthy of 
careful literary treatment, however, I 
think every one, who has known them 
well, will agree. When the right man 
tackles the subject the book will be a 
valuable contribution to literature in 
general. 


To R. LS. 


BY HENRY JOHNSTONE | 


O 


GALLANT heart and gallant pen, 
Rich nature, finely strung, 
A child with children, man with men, 


Endear’d to old and young. 


Your love, embracing all mankind, 
Your hate and scorn of wrong— 
Where may we hope their match to finds 
Though late we search and long? 


Until your life, a rounded whole, 
Went downward into dust, 

You never doft your singing-stole, 
Nor falsified our trust. 


Sleep well: about your resting-grave 
The winds are breathing free, 

While far below, in wave on wave, 
Breaks your beloved sea. 


Seeing Literary New York 


BY HENRY TYRRELL 


HE “Seeing Literary New 

York ” tallyho-omnibus starts at 

convenient hours from the Flat- 
iron Building, opposite the offices of 
Tue Reaper, and makes several trips 
daily. At one end of the capacious 
coach is mounted the guard, who sounds 
a trumpet resembling that of Fame. 
At the other end, Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck stands facing the pas- 
sengers, and shouts through a mega- 
phone his running descriptive lecture 
upon the curious and novel sights en- 
countered in quick succession. The 
Professor is not, of course, obliged to 
do this for a living; but, as is com- 
monly understood, he finds it a con- 
venient means of combining an influen- 
tial and profitable occupation with 
unrivalled opportunities to gather ma- 
terial for the book that, undoubtedly, 
will be his chef-d’euvre—his elabor- 
ate history of “ The World of Literary 
Graft.” 

On a recent occasion, an unusually 
large number of provincial celebrities 
made the rounds in conjunction, the 
passenger-list of a single vehicle includ- 
ing: Mary MacLane, of Butte City, 
Montana; Rufus Coonsong, the re- 
nowned Afro-American poet and grad- 
uate of Tuskeegee, who was recently 
féted in Boston and presented with a 
gold toothpick; Arthur Stirling, the 
inspired motorman; Alkali Pete, the 
poet-scout from Bitter Creek; the 
anonymous writer of “ The MS. Found 
in a Red Box”; G. Eberle Gross, of 


Chicago, author of “ Cyrano de Rub- 
berneck ”; Linsey Woolsey, of Ken- 
tucky, who began his literary career 
by killing a cat for ten cents wherewith 
to buy manuscript-paper and return 
postage-stamps; Charlie Gong, the 
laureate of Chinatown; the editor of 
the Tombstone (Ariz.) “ Epitaph”; 
and a tramp from Princeton, N. J., 
who a few years ago disguised himself 
as a gentleman, and, after sojourning 
unsuspected at Newport, Lenox and 
Tuxedo, produced that sensational 
series of papers in “ Scribbler’s Maga- 
zine” entitled ‘“ Automobiling with 
Millionaires.” There were also aboard 
an invalid Philadelphian, convalescent 
from locomotor ataxia; a Boston lady 
specialist in bean culture; and three 
co-eds, in bifurcated skirts, from the 
University of Chicago. 

The guard winded his horn; and the 
coach, a veritable Parnassus on wheels, 
tooled merrily up the Avenue, the 
admiration of all pedestrians. The 
Professor began by pointing out the 
offices of the various reviews and ency- 
clopedias with which he was editorially 
associated; the site of the Tilden Li- 
brary, which is going to be built; and 
the Lenox Library, which was built 
long ago, but not opened to the pub- 
lic until after people had forgotten all 
about it, and what nature of an institu- 
tion it was intended to be. 

“ Are there no other public libraries 
in New York? ” inquired the lady from 
Boston. 
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“Oh, yes,” megaphoned the Profes- 
sor. “ There is the Astor.” 

“For what is that distinguished, if 
I may ask?” 

“Why, it is one of the few libraries 
on this continent that Andrew Carnegie 
did not present, with a string to it.” 

They turned into Central Park, 
where the annual Editorial Games hap- 
pened to be in progress. The pro- 
gramme included short-story contests, 
chasing the greased celebrity, lifting 
heavy articles, and a grand competitive 
log-rolling drill between companies of 
ten-cent and twenty-five-cent magazin- 
ists, respectively. The latter event re- 
sulted in a draw. 

Alkali Pete, carried away by the ex- 
citement of the greased-celebrity chase, 
unwound a lasso from his waist, and 
tried to rope in Richard Harding 
Davis; but, although Pete’s throw was 
unerring in its precision, and the lasso’s 
loop of generous circumference, the 
head of the novelist-correspondent was 
too large for the lariat to slip over. 

The sight of a sad-eyed man stand- 
ing dejectedly under a weeping willow, 
cast a momentary gloom over the 
party. They murmured various sur- 
mises as to the nature of his affliction ; 
no one recognized the once irrepres- 
sible, but now Harveyized, humorist, 
Mark Twain. 

A lone creature with long hair, a 
literary stoop and a hyphenated name, 
was observed, first riding a wooden 
giraffe in the carousel, and a little later 
feeding green trading-stamps to the 
ostriches of the Zoo inclosure. The 
Professor identified him as an eminent 
naturalist-author, who had made all the 
studics for his “ Life-Story of a Wom- 
bat,” “The Wariness of Wiki the 
Cassowary,” and other popular un- 
natural-history serials, right here in 
Central Park. 

The tallyho now emerged from the 
city’s playground, and steered down- 

town-wards, via Broadway. Here Ar- 
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thur Stirling pointed out car No. 
41144 as the identical one on which he 
had escaped arrest as a fake motor- 
man, whilst studying Greek roots and 
planning to commit suicide, from which 
he was unfortunately prevented. 

One of the Chicago co-eds asked at 
what time and place the poets of Man- 
hattan were wont to foregather, so that 
they might be viewed en masse. 

“ Well,” the Professor replied, after 
a moment’s reflection, “ you will prob- 
ably find them all in the Bread Line 
which forms in front of Fleischman’s 
bakery shortly before midnight. 

It was the Arizona editor who sug- 
gested a visit to the famous drama- 
turgical clinic of Dr. Edward E. Rose, 
whose “bloodless” operations upon 
historical and other novels, turning 
them into a kind of play, are the won- 
der and admiration of modern pseudo- 
literary science. The Professor having 
procured a general pass from Charles 
Frohman, the whole party of sight- 
seers descended from the coach and 
entered the amphitheatre on the Rialto. 
Dr. Rose was operating upon one of the 
best-selling novels of the week. Seiz- 
ing the unhappy book by both covers, 
he turned it inside-out, wrenched the 
chapters apart, kneaded the charac- 
ters, and twisted the incidents about 
mercilessly, until the story was unrec- 
ognizable, save for its title. Then he 
set it upon the boards of a theatre, 
and, lo! the poor thing feebly walked 
—though it was only too apparent 
that it could never hope to run. 

After this grewsome spectacle, the 
visitors unanimously seconded Rufus 
Coonsong’s proposition that they 
should invade Thompson Street and 
Minetta Lane, in search of local color. 
They found it there, in rich abundance. 
One little incident, which the Prince- 
ton hobo-professor pronounced delight- 
fully characteristic, was the dropping 
of a red-hot stove out of a fourth-story 
window upon the head of a policeman 
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who was trying to separate two bad 
negroes engaged in slashing each other 
with razors. The fashionable colored 
season being at its height, Mr. Coon- 
song decided to stop over in Minetta 
Lane, with a view to gathering data 
for his article upon “ The Watermelon 
Trust,” commissioned by ‘“ McHoot- 
mon’s Magazine.” 

Charlie Gong now put in claims for 
the Bowery as being in logical order 
the next attraction to do; so the tallyho 
tacked off on an easterly course. On 
the way over they passed a_ house 
where, the Professor declared, Laura 
Jean Libbey used to board. Mr. Gross 
said: “If that house were in Chicago, 
we'd have it properly marked with a 
tablet and removed bodily to Lincoln 
Park. Laura Jean is a gifted writer, 
and [ll take off my hat to her, even 
though she did plagiarize some scenes 
from my ‘ Merchant Prince of Corn- 
ville.’ ” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” rejoined Mary 
MacLane, “ she’s not so warm. I could 
show you a dozen places out in Butte 
where I used to live. It’s cheaper to 
move than to pay rent. That’s my 
creed. Do you know, I find New York 
too easy. The editor of the “ World,” 
for instance, appreciates my writings 
as even I never thought of doing my- 
self; and he has just endowed a $2,- 
000,000 school of journalism at Co- 
lumbia University to propagate the 
MacLane idea. I guess I’m It, in spite 
of myself.— Have an olive?” she 
added, genially, taking a handful from 
the bouffant of her shirt-waist and dis- 
tributing them around. 

When they reached the Bowery, 
several of the party who had read 
“Chimmie Fadden” addressed a police- 
man in the familiar East Side dialect 
of that hero, asking directions. The 
officer looked puzzled and shook his 
head, making no response. He thought 
they were crazy foreigners. Arthur 
Stirling, Alkali Pete, the Princetonian 
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tramp, the Tombstone editor, and Miss 
MacLane separated themselves from 
the excursion here, in order to visit Mc- 
Gurk’s. They had no idea of what 
they were about to miss. 

‘We have reserved until the last,’ 
intoned the megaphone guide, “ the 
most interesting sight of all—that 
grand and noble institution, the New 
York Asylum for the Inane. It was 
primarily endowed by the millionaire 
publisher of a soi-disant ‘ home’ peri- 
odical, pseudo-religious in character, 
who died repentant, and left his colos- 
sal fortune for the founding of a sani- 
tarium where unfortunate writers who 
had been driven to inanity under his 
régime might be cared for and nursed 
back to mental vigor.” 

“ What are the qualifications for ad- 
mission? ” asked Linsey Woolscy, the 
cat-slaying idyllist from Kentucky, of 
the Professor. 

“Oh, they are strict, on account of 
the excessive number of applications. 
One of the principal requirements is 
that the patient shall have had at least 
one ‘ humorous ’ anecdote or poem pub- 
lished in the Editor’s Drawer of ‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine.’ ” 

As they left the coach and entered 
the arid, treeless yard surrounding the 
huge drab building, a clerical-looking 
gentleman was noticed furtively leav- 
ing the place. 

“Do my eyes deceive me? ” cried the 
author of the Manuscript in the Red 
Box, “ or is that the Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke? ” 

“Yes, it is Mr. Van Dyke,” the guide 
admitted. “ But he is not an inmate 
of the Asylum—he simply acts as 
chaplain.” 

The polite Superintendent met the 
party at the door, and they were left in 
his charge by the wise megaphonist 
who went off with the vehicle to get an- 
other load of sightseers. 

The invalid Philadelphian wanted to 
know if it was perfectly safe thus to 
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stroll through the wards and mingle 
with the inaniacs. 

“There is absolutely no danger,” 
the Superintendent assured him, “other 
than that of being bored to death. I 
must tell you,” he continued, “ that 
while our patients themselves have no 
objection to publicity, we make it a 
rule not to point them out individually, 
nor introduce them by name.” 

These patients, most of them to all 
appearance in perfect health and nor- 
mal disposition, had the entire free- 
dom of the place. They played croquet 
and ping-pong, sat at the card-tables 
over such harmless games as casino and 
hearts and solitaire, or guessed easy 
rebuses, conundrums and _ riddles. 
They also enjoyed the range of a li- 
brary of innocuous fiction and whole- 
some philosophy, selected (as well as, 
in part, written) and presented by An- 
drew Carnegie. The gentleman with 
locomotor ataxia said: 

“T could swear I recognize a number 
of familiar faces here, though I can’t 
name them.” 

“No doubt,” replied the Superin- 
tendent. ‘“ We have a large represen- 
tation of Philadelphians here. That 
may be due to the fact that our most 
celebrated cure was the case of a man 
who came here a wreck after three 
years on the ‘ Ladies’ Chrome Jour- 
nal,’ and in six months was entirely 
restored, so that he was able to sccure 
a position on a metropolitan yellow 
journal.” 

“What is that poor fellow writing, 
I wonder?” ventured the lady from 
Boston, peering over her eyeglasses at 
an anemic person who sat complacently 
clicking off verses at a type-writing 

machine. 
“Ask him—he won’t mind.” 
The poet, in fact, was cager to show 
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his stanzas, one of which ran as fol- 
lows: 


“*T was with Bok,’ the writer said. 
Quoth the doctor, ‘ Say no more. 
With Mellin’s food you shall be- fed, 
And mush-and-milk galore.’ ” 


“ Doctor,” said Mr. Gross, of Chi- 
cago, “I don’t wish to violate your 
rules and regulations,—but I have 
read ‘ Eben Holden” and ‘ Darrel,’ and 
am very desirous of meeting the au- 
thor of those books. Somchow, I feel 
as if he must be here. Is he now?” 

The Superintendent smiled indul- 
gently. 

“ You are right,” he answered, “ Mr. 
Bacheller certainly belongs in this sani- 
tarium. But he isn’t here—as yet. 
I don’t mind telling you, that on three 
separate occasions his friends have 
tried to bring him in and failed each 
time. He is very cunning and always 
contrives to escape before we can get 
him safely inside the doors.” 

The entire day might profitably 
have been spent in this snug harbor of 
the dull, with its infinite manifestations 
of the deadly workings of the common- 
place in the human mind. But the din- 
ner-bell rang. Method, rote and regu- 
larity are the gods of the unhappy 
inane. The visitors must depart. 

As they filed out, and the iron doors 
clanked behind them, the three co-eds 
turned suddenly and made one last, 
combined assault of interrogation: 

“Tell us,” they demanded—“ is it 
not true that Mary Baker Eddy and 
Henry James are your star patients? ” 

“No, my dear young ladies,” an- 
swered the Superintendent, decisively. 
“ You are under a misapprchension. 
We do not take incurables.” 
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A Metaphysical Fantasy 


BY JOHN J. a BECKET 


NE forenoon of May, at the 

Fifth Avenue entrance to Cen- 

tral Park in New York City, 
there came to pass as marvelous an 
event as any that has happened since 
the Earth cooled. 

The day had dawned, or had strug- 
gled violently to do so, through mists 
and winds raw enough to congeal the 
marrow of one’s spine. But on the 
stroke of ten, by a violent change that 
seemed to exhaust the possibilities even 
of the American climate, the tempera- 
ture leaped from the crippling chill of 
its matin heaviness into a scething heat. 
The air had snapped electrically with 
the cold. It now bubbled with fierce 
incalescence. 

Very soon after this violent change, 
two Beings, as antipodal in everything 
but essentials as New York human kind 
could present, were about to pass each 
other at this entrance to the Park. 
The one was an Alderman, approach- 
ing his fifth decade, a burly mass of 
strong, well-fed, arrogant animality. 
The other was a slender, etiolated, ill- 
dressed Poet. The stalwart Alder- 
man, whose fancy took no higher flight 
than scheming for the incorporation 
of a surface road, was the embodiment 
of Brute Force. The fragile Verse- 
maker, who never skirted the practical 
closely save when a knawing hunger 
forced him to think of a meal, was the 
personification of Idealism. 


The paralyzing change of weather 

was so terrific a juggling with climatic 
extremes that it fairly loosened their 
personalities. Each made an instinc- 
tive movement looking to relief. The 
robust Alderman flung the coat back 
from his fifty-eight-inch chest and 
charged toward a hansom. Tke pant- 
ing Bard clutched the lapels of his 
frayed coat and headed blindly for a 
Park bench, where he could wilt at 
case. 
Fate willed that at this solvent mo- 
ment they should collide. The skulls 
of the two clashed together with a thud 
that startled a plethoric robin on the 
sward into an interrogative jump and 
puckered the stolid disk of a Park Po- 
liceman’s face into grotesquer unintel- 
ligence. 

Then occurred the Marvel! The 
acute pain of that lusty impact caused 
their shaken personalities to converge 
into a vitalizing energy which, for the 
swift instant, extracorporalized them 
as spheres of the most subtle matter, 
each dominated by an overmastering 
resentment against the other as author 
of its suffering. 

The spiritual onset of the essences of 
the two, and the relations of Activity 
and Passivity corresponding to their 
respective natures resulted in a concrete 
precipitation of those blending psychic 
and material energies, and, like the 
Devil’s own parody of Man’s creation, 
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there was projected into the World a 
Unique Being, as logical as It was un- 
paralleled. 

As the unwitting progenitors, 
through reaction, rallied to a resump- 
tion of their briefly extravagated per- 
sonalities, the Alderman swore a rip- 
ping Bowery oath, the Poet heaved a 
bewildered sigh. Then they went their 
ways, thereby making Orphan the ex- 
quisite Creature, who, through them, 
had had existence so incongruously 
thrust upon him. 

This Phenomenon—in appearance, 
a Young Man—shot into being by a 
process analogous (though infinitely 
more occult) to that which combines 
oxygen and hydrogen into water by the 
passage of the electric spark, stood in 
violet-eyed wonder at the Universe with 
which he found himself so brusquely 
confronted. 

He was as graceful as the Faun of 
Praxiteles, as elegantly virile as the 
Apollo Belvidere, as radiant as the sun- 
rise. 

Composed as he was of aggressive 
Force and Matter even more subtle 
than the Luminiferous Ether, it was 
necessary that he should be possessed 
of a phenomenally quick and compre- 
hensive Intellect. He arrived at the 
knowledge of his Ego as quickly as 
Des Cartes could have wished. But 
even after this evolution into Selfhood, 
in point of positive information or per- 
ception of abstract truth, his mind was 
almost a tabula rasa. In power and 
perfection his faculties, both mental 
and corporal, were fully developed: 
but he was in utter ignorance of what 
those powers were, and as to exercise 
of them, he had had none whatever. 
He had never known what it was to 
remember, and in his first swift as- 
similation of things there lacked all 
coérdination. His resolution of the 
Objective into the non-Ego—a rapid 
consequence of his perception of Self 
—had a tension of mentality in it that 
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must have made the brief moment seem 
to him like years. After realizing that 
he was absorbing by his consciousness 
things which were not Himself, being 
still witless of their relations to him or 
to one another, he stood spell-bound in 
the beauty and innocence of a celestial 
idiot. Configuration and color were the 
only ken he had of visible objects. 
Sounds smote his ear, but he could 
neither locate nor at all account for 
them. The soft rumble of a passing 
Victoria with a fat dowager in it might 
have come from the sap coursing 
through the trees, so far as his dis- 
crimination went. 

It is difficult to conceive, almost im- 
possible to describe, the emotions with 
which this maiden touch of the Uni- 
verse thrilled one so primordial, who, 
projected this instant from nothing, 
now felt the World, in all its bewilder- 
ing beauty, pouring in upon his full- 
fledged powers! Then, the swift in- 
stinctive disentangling of himself from 
his varying perceptions as the mysteri- 
ous centre of modifications which were 
not He, but only modes of his inter- 
penetrated Ego! There was fascina- 
tion in it akin to terror, a delight that 
almost hurt. Such a whirl of sensa- 
tions accompanied by abysmal igno- 
rance! 

But in his nature there was nothing 
that was not sweet, clean, fearless and 
exalted. None of the moral or physical 
shortcomings which heredity, contact 
with the world or the pursuit of low 
ideals engender in mortals had any 
place in this flawless being, susceptible 
of every emotionality of human kind. 

His eager, guileless soul pulsed with 
the beauty of it all. The rhythmic 
flow of color, the lithe branches of the 
elms swaying languidly against the 
tingling blue of the sky: the mettle- 
some action of the sleck horses that 
rushed by: the strange, shifting things, 
whose charm was so concentrated in 


their Tops !—all blended in a flood of 
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emotion. There was not the dimmest 
suspicion in him that some of these 
entities were, in faint degree, analogues 
of himself. He did not know that he, 
too, had a Face, and that the small 
spots of moving color in the oval sur- 
faces presented to him were mills that 
ground out unusual enjoyment from 
the contemplation of it. He did not 
know that he saw with his eyes, heard 
with his ears. When he raised his head 
and his nostrils delicately flared as they 
drank in ravishment from the spring- 
time odors, it was only a spontaneous 
.grasping at he knew not What, as he 
likewise knew not How. 

After a little, he discovered that mo- 
tion was an attribute of certain beings 
and not of others. As yet, he knew not 
which. Had the stately elms across the 
way drifted smoothly toward him he 
would have felt no surprise. So, too, 
had the drab thing in the carriage way 
turned over and walked upon its hands, 
waving its legs in the air, he would not 
have dreamed that well-seasoned mor- 
tals must needs regard this as disgust- 
ing eccentricity in a policeman! He 
concluded that the trees did not go any- 
where, but just stayed. He also opined 
that the stiff coachmen on the boxes of 
the carriages were incapable of volun- 
tary movement. 

He next observed that things came 
into his ficld of vision which had not 
been there before, while others, that 
were in it, passed out of it. This led 
to a purely involuntary movement of 
his head. When he found that he 
could thus adapt himself to change of 
view he was charmed with so pleasant 
a gift for amplifying his range. With 
slow, tentative movement, he turned 
his head as far as he could in one direc- 
tion, then as far as possible in the other. 
He found there was a limit to this tor- 
sion of his top. In fact, the experi- 
ments wrought a slight loss of equilib- 
rium. To recover it, he instinctively 
put out his foot. 
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This suggested to him at once the 
possibility of pivotal movement on his 
extremities. He turned slowly round 
on them, then back. Enchanted again 
by this discovery he gyrated several 
times, then halted with a smile of child- 
like content on his chiseled lips. 

Naturally, the spectacle of a start- 
lingly handsome young man of superb 
physique whirling round on the asphalt 
in Central Park was calculated to ex- 
cite attention. Two young women 
driving by regarded him with as much 
pity as surprise. 

“What a shame!” cried one impul- 
sively. ‘Such a fine-looking fellow 
drunk at this hour of the day.” 

So, too, thought a Park Policeman 
who was lounging about with repres- 
sion in his eye. He stalked slowly up 
to the youth, and twirling his “locust,” 
said gutturally: “ Move on, young fel- 
ler. Don’t be blockin’ up the way.” 

Ephemeris, for so it may behoove the 
historian of his career to style him, 
gazed upon him with the tenderest in- 
terest. Here was a fresh revelation. 
Some part of his non-Ego scemed to be 
establishing sympathetic relations with 
him. The happy smile still lingering 
on his lips, he surveyed with the most 
beaming, unabashed air this gratuitous 
acquaintance. 

Then as he took in the small eyes, 
the red shiny nose, the pursed lips and 
the protuberant abdomen, so inade- 
quately coerced by the tightly buttoned 
coat, a new emotion took possession of 
his soul, that of humor. 

Still.with the frank, winning look 
in his eyes, which were fixed with flat- 
tering attention on the guardian of the 
peace, Ephemeris burst into a rippling 
peal of laughter, as mellow as a blood- 
hound’s bay and as joyous and unfet- 
tered as the spring song of a wren. 

The policeman—knowing there was 
nothing about him that was funny !— 
regarded this as a piece of bravado and 
contempt. He kindled to slow wrath. 
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“ G@’wan, now,” he exclaimed with 
husky harshness, and grasping Ephem- 
eris by the shoulder gave him a shove. 
To the ordinary adult, taught by ex- 
perience the tactics of a corrective re- 
covery, there would have been in it 
nothing more upsetting than its dis- 
play of municipal rudeness. But 
Ephemeris had no prescience of what 
“falling down” meant. Therefore, 
finding a seductive comfort in the yield- 
ing of his body imparted by the of- 
ficer’s push, he willingly surrendered 
himself to it without an effort to pre- 
vent his fall. 

The solid impact of his well-knit 
frame on the hard asphalt stirred in 
him the first feeling his being had 
known that was ungrateful. His ex- 
quisite sensitiveness made him feel the 
pain of the shock with intensity. None 
of the trained stoicism that holds it an 
attribute of manliness to repress vol- 
untary signs of suffering, especially in 
the face of onlookers, had place in 
Ephemeris. He uttered an untem- 
pered cry of anguish. 

The policeman, confirmed in his opin- 
ion that the young man was a morn- 
ing “ drunk,” viewed him as a particu- 
larly disagreeable one, since he drew 
attention to himself in every possible 
way. He gripped the youth by the 
collar as he sat ruefully pondering on 
his present dreadful state. Naturally 
Ephemeris, a full-grown man seated 
for the first time without any knowl- 
edge of how perpendicularity was to 
be attained, could poorly contribute to 
his own resurrection. 

‘Up wid ye, ve dhrunken thing, ’nd 
walk,” said the policeman angrily, with 
an inciting tap from his club. Ephem- 
eris gave vent to another wail, but 
chanced to pitch it in a different key. 
Prone as he was to beauty and joy he 
forgot his pain in the charm of this 
vocal revelation, and set to crooning 
softly other notes, like an Irish lady 
at a wake. 
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The officer’s face flamed like a poppy 
at the persistent flouting of this inebri- 
ate. Gripping him by the shoulders 
with both hands, he fairly wrenched 
him to his feet, and by heroic control 
refrained from clubbing him on the 
spot. 

‘“‘ Now, march!” he said, breathing 
heavily. Ephemeris started off, with a 
tentative, uncertan gait at first, he was 
so unacquainted with the use of his legs. 
Irony of Fate! The first steps he ever 
took were toward a prison, he whose in- 
nocence language has no words to ex- 
press ! ; 

But he mastered things, whether in 
the sphere of Thought or of Action 
with a quickness in keeping with his 
wondrous nature. After a few yards 
he stepped out with a free, springing 
stride that convinced the officer the 
youth had been “having fun” at his 
expense. Well, he would frighten him 
a little by pretending to take him to 
the “ lock-up ”: though he felt it would 
be ridiculous to do so. 

As Ephemcris marched buoyantly 
along under the wing of his captor 
keenly enjoying this freshly acquired 
accomplishment, he realized that the 
exercise of it put him constantly in 
varying relation with other objects. 
In deep study of the Categories of 
Space and Motion, he fixed his gaze in 
eager, but impersonal interest on some- 
thing across the street, to note it re- 
cede from him through his own action. 
Here, too, the exhilaration of added 
knowledge brought a naive smile to his 
expressive face. 

Charmed despite himself by this 
sunny spectacle, the policeman fol- 
lowed the direction of his prisoner’s 
gaze. With forced appreciation, his 
small eyes twinkled sullenly and he said, 
in bantering cynicism: 

“ You’re not so full, are yez? Now, 
yez get off, and don’t try any more 
foolin’ wid me.” 


The object which Ephemeris had 
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fixed his eyes on only as an aid to em- 
pirical investigation was a trim bonne 
with a saucy white muslin cap. She 
was wheeling a perambulator with a 
pink sunshade beneath which dozed a 
pinker baby. It was a comely sight not 
without chastening influence on the 
gray-ceat. 

Ephemeris turned his ingenuous blue 
eyes, as limpid as sapphires, on the po- 
liceman wondering what should asso- 
ciate him with this comical Entity, 
when the one across there was much 
more to his taste. Several queries had 
formulated themselves in his rapidly 
working mind. One of them now 
bubbled from his heart under encour- 
agement of the policeman’s sympa- 
thetic phase, as a silvery globule darts 
to the surface of a spring. 

“What am I? ” he asked with plain- 
tive simplicity. 

“'You’re a dom fool. That’s what 
I think,” returned his mentor with a 
prompt decision that left nothing to be 
desired. 

Ephemeris received this gracious in- 
formation with an air of suave pensive- 
ness. Explicit as it was, it did not 
fully meet his need. 

“Where must I go?” he asked 
dreamily. The explosive reply to this 
question was as different from the or- 
thodox statement of Man’s Last End 
as it well could be. The policeman 
walked away after delivering it, twirl- 
ing his club, as if compliance with his 
direction, given tersely in the impera- 
tive mood, involved divergence in their 
ways. 

Ephemeris, who was affected by 
manner only esthetically without any 
of the emotion due to moral connota- 
tion, took this reply in all seriousness. 
He hadn’t the dimmest notion what or 
where “ Hell” was, and he longed to 
be definitely informed thereon for his 
guidance. But the voice, look, bearing 
and stinging weapon of this gray crea- 
ture all repelled him. Moreover, the 
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deeper but not more winning redness of 
his associate’s face filled him with alarm. 

So with a sense that the thing in 
gray had not quite fulfilled its promise 
of amusement, and, moreover, appeared 
to have lost interest in him, Ephemeris 
heaved a light sigh and turned his steps 
back to the Park, somewhat with the in- 
stinct of a “ homing” pigeon. In that 
blandishing spot he might gather en- 
lightenment which would determine his 
action. 

He felt more confidence now that he 
had learned to move his head, and could 
employ facilely his natural media of 
locomotion. But the number, variety 
and stress of emotions experienced since 
he awoke to existence affected him with 
an unanalyzable sense of age. And he 
not an hour old! He had conscioused 
himself, so to speak, into the Isolation 
of Personality; he had throbbed to 
pleasure and shuddered at pain: he 
had glowed with the recreative sense of 
humor, and had warmed, through Hu- 
manity’s innate yearning for society, 
even over this burlesque in gray, which 
he could not, for a moment, fancy had 
anything in common with himself. 
Lastly, he had run up against that 
interrogation point which meets the 
mind’s eye of every human creature as 
Man looks into the Beyond to learn his 
Ultimate Term. 

In view of his peculiar genesis it was 
pathetically strange that this blameless 
Being should so passionately crave to 
know Whence he was, What he was, 
Why he was and Whither he was tend- 
ing. The more so, in that he felt could 
he but find congeners of himself, they 
would enlighten him. 

As he returned to the Park one of 
those old men in whom jaunty vanity 
seeks to disguise a long-lost Youth was 
entering it. Bending his limpid gaze 
on this aged juvenile Ephemeris asked, 
with the sweetest humility despite a 
bald directness: “ Where are You go- 
ing? ” 
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The thin lips puckered unbeauti- 
fully, and the washed-out eyes glared 
at him bitingly as the old man ambled 
on in silence. 

A wave of pity swept over Ephem- 
eris. This poor Thing could not 
speak! Did he have any interior im- 
pulses that made him wish to? If so, 
what a hard fate. How the thought 
and feeling within must chafe to escape. 

It was tiresome and depressing to be 
entangled in such a mental labyrinth. 
He would stroll on and be happy, look- 
ing at the grateful verdure and the ani- 
mated rolling objects in the broad 
brown stripe by the side of the path. 
Somebody might come up to him un- 
sought and tell him these things. The 
gray thing had come up to him and 
told him others through no query of 
his. 

So he wandered on, restored to bub- 
bling content, with the hope that he 
might get to where he should go, just 
as he had found himself, by a spon- 
taneous effort. He raised his beaming 
face as‘the air breathed upon it. These 


other creatures must be in his own case, : 


for they looked at him even more in- 
tently than he did at them. 

Finally, he came to where something 
of brownish hue covered with vines 
grew out of the green earth. People 
were sitting outside it at little four- 
legged stands. In front of it, on a 
lower plain, at the foot of a flight of 
stone steps, was one of those attractive 
mechanisms he had seen rolling along 
in the brown stripe. The low interior, 
with its dark blue velvet seats and foot- 
rests lured him “as doth the bee the 
new campanula’s illuminate seclusion 
swung in air.” Probably they stood 
around till somebody who wanted to go 
by that sort of motion took possession 
of one. Ephemeris knew that he did, 
and clambering in, lolled with childlike 
enjoyment on the soft cushions. 

The spring imparted to the Victoria 
by his goodly weight caused the coach- 
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man to turn round his head. This 
thing on the box could move then! 
Perhaps it could talk? 

“Go, go, go, go,” cried Ephemeris 
joyously, pitching each “ go” higher 
through mere exuberance. 

“Get out of there. What are you 
after?’ came from the thing on the 
box seat. It could talk! 

Ephemeris experienced a mild sor- 
row over this repulse. He felt so com- 
fortable. Why did not the pretty out- 
fit roll away with him, as he had seen 
the like of it do with others? He felt 
regret, but no resentment at the loss of 
his coveted pleasure, as he got out pen- 
sively, but promptly. Obedience to au- 
thority was rooted in his very being, 
and the thing enthroned aloft evidently 
owned the whole turnout. 

So far as he could behold himself he 
was like these others. Yet they had an 
air of being at home and with attach- 
ments which he lacked, and all were 
alike loth to give him one hint as to 
his proper course. 

He must go on in uncompanioned 
yearning and get what solace he might 
from the lovely things that could 
neither move nor speak. They had 
soothed him from the start, unfail- 
ingly. 

He had not roamed far before he 
came to an exquisite flooring of the 
highest polish. It was the color of the 
blue above his head. Two or three 
graceful things, snowy white, moved 
along on it, how he could not imagine, 
unless they were serenely borne onward 
by some hidden force straight to where 
they should go. Happy things! 

He sauntered down to the edge with 
the thought that if he walked forth 
upon it the same force might bear him 
away to his goal. 

A graceful young tree stretched out 
above the gleaming expanse. Ephem- 
eris leaned forward upon it and looked 
down. Oh, blessed chance! There be- 
low, gazing up at him, was the most 
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attractive being. Nothing that he had 
seen approached this dream of grace. 
An aureole of short, golden filaments 
crowned the radiant face with its clear 
tints of rose and white. The winning 
brilliancy of the two spots of kindling 
blue beneath the fair brow held him 
breathless by their soulful sympathy, 
and red, curved lips seemed trembling 
to words of welcome. 

As he gazed pantingly on this tran- 
scendent vision, transfixed by its su- 
preme comeliness, a faint smile dawned 
upon the mobile lips below while the 
growing friendliness in the lustrous 
eyes held captive the inmost soul of 
Ephemeris. He was lost in blissful 
ecstasy over the charm of this appari- 
tion, which far surpassed aught his 
fancy could have pictured, and his 
heart pulsed with passionate gratitude 
for the unmistakeable kindliness the 
other’s mien and expression betrayed. 

“Oh, my brother! Speak to me,” 
he breathed beseechingly. 

Even as he spoke, as if the same im- 
pulse swayed that other, his lips moved 
too: but Ephemeris could not hear 
their utterance. He stretched his free 
arm toward him in eager entreaty. 
Again, as if one principle of feeling 
and of action dominated the twain, the 
other reached an arm upward in a like 
eloquent gesture. 

With a moan of delight, Ephemeris, 
conscious of nothing but that here at 
last was one who met him with full re- 
sponsive trust and kinship, loosened his 
hold on the tree and stretched out hands 
of greeting to this brother of his soul. 

But oh! what horror was this! His 
falling body shattered the lustrous floor 
into particles, exorcising the glorious 
being who had lured him; then he felt 
himself sinking, in cold depths, and 
something rushed into his mouth chok- 
ingly, as he shrieked aloud. 

Two young fellows who were passing 
on the walk above ran down to the 
brink of the shining floor and, care- 
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fully refraining from stepping onto it, 
reached out, clutched Ephemeris and 
dragged him dripping to the bank. 

He stood shivering and dazed, with 
an aching sorrow in his heart. His 
raiment clung to him now, and he could 
move his limbs only cloggingly. He 
looked down. It seemed to his agitated 
mind that he was dissolving away. 
“Qh, hold me! Don’t let me run 
away,” he gasped shiveringly. “Why 
am I like this?” he cried despairingly. 

“PDarned if I know,” said one of the 
fellows. The other observed with some 
contempt: “Why don’t you wring 
yourself out? ” 

“I don’t want to be wrung out. 
Unless you can tell me where I shall be 
wrung to,” replied Ephemeris ex- 
citedly, with a burnt child’s dread of 
fire. “ And my friend? In there. How 
did I frighten him away, the only one 
who has known and cared for me? My 
brother! Why did you come only to 
forsake me? ” 

“Well, what do we get for yanking 
yer out o’ de pond? ” inquired the elder 
of the two brusquely. 

“TI do not know,”’ replied Ephemeris 
simply. “I wish you would tell me 
where I am to get,” he added wistfully. 

“Come on, Bill,” said the fellow to 
his companion. ‘ We wasted our time 
pulling out that ‘ Chump.’ ” 

They turned away after a look of 
disgust at the wet youth and started 
off. But Ephemeris was charged now 
with one single thought. Unasked, 
they had revealed what he was. 
“ Chump!” The man had said “ that 
chump ” with distinctness and convic- 
tion. He took an impulsive step to- 
ward them and cried imploringly: “ Be- 
fore you go, tell me truly if I am a 
Chump.” 

* Is he a chump, Bill? ” the elder ex- 
claimed with a falling inflection and a 
rising contempt that insinuated there 
could be no doubt on that point. 

“Yer bet yer sweet life he’s a 
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chump,” returned the other in vigorous 
assent. They slouched away, logking 
back now and then with jecring smiles. 

Their tone, their manner, their con- 
duct were those to which everybody 
treated him. There was no novelty in 
them now, no surprise. But they had 
unwontced bitterness for the poor youth 
after such glorious hopes from the 
gracious stranger who had seemed at- 
tracted to him, as star feels the influ- 
ence of star, and whom he, by some in- 
explicable accident, had banished. The 
unkind left him. The one comforting 
friend he had put to flight. Was there 
to be no exit from this hopeless maze? 
At least, he had the supreme consola- 
tion of knowing at last what he was. 
He repeated to himself softly and with 
ingenuous pride: “I am a Chump.” 
There,was also solace in the thought 
that the finest being he had encoun- 
tered, whose supreme worth was self- 
demonstrated, had shown more tender, 
true fellowship with him than had 
any. How had he routed him? That 
noble soul; his Brother. He must be a 
Chump, too. 

He moved on dispiritedly. His wet 
garments hampered him, and he finally 
sat down on a bench in the sunshine. 
Through whatever reason, he found 
himself gradually recovering from the 
chill results of his endeavor to unite 
himself with the radiant one yonder. 

Suddenly a young toddler in white 
flamboyant skirts and with a sunny 
growth around his top like that of him 
he had put to flight, tottered in front 
of him and showcd his tiny white teeth 
in a trusting smile. Ephemeris yearned 
over this dimpling thing. He beamed 
upon it. 

“Are you a Chump?” he asked 
checrily. “J am a Chump,” he added 
with sweet dignity. ‘Do you know 
where the Chumps go? ” 

The small chap listened with his rosy 
mouth wide open, and with an air which 
promised most specific directions as to 
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the trend of Chumps, once he should 
grasp the subject fully. But 

“ Eddie, come here, right away!” 
cried a shrill voice that made Ephemeris 
shrug his damp shoulders in despair. 
Something more or less like what he had 
seen when he was with the gray thing. 
—How long ago that was!—came 
switching up and whisked the little 
smiling font of information away. 

It was Fate. Evidently he was not 
meant for association with those he met, 
and his instincts were not to be trusted. 
He was learning to accept this as a law 
of his being. Still, there was sustain- 
ing force in the knowledge that he was 
a Chump and there must be others. In 
truth, he believed the little smiler was 
a Chump, who would have helped him 
greatly had he been suffered to. Alas, 
again. The one pure kindness Ephem- 
eris was to know was the innocent smile 
of this friendly little boy ! 

He got up and roamed on. By this 
time his limbs were freed from the cold, 
damp bondage. When he met one 
whose aspect appealed to him he would 
ask with winning diffidence “ where the 
Chumps were to go: that he was a 
Chump.” 

Some laughed, some scowled; more 
moved quickly off, as if they had an 
aversion for Chumps. Ephemeris 
finally concluded that it would be wiser 
to first inquire delicately of the per- 
son addressed if he were a Chump. In 
case he were, of course, he could then 
declare himself one with better claim 
to sympathy. 

Suddenly he stopped, spell-bound by 
something more than admiration. He 
had not thought his nature could know 
another thrill like that which the ideal 
Beauty of the being in the pond had 
awakened. This was akin to it, but 
more entrancing. His soul demanded, 
nay, claimed this as the very comple- 
ment of itself. It was a supreme ex- 
pansion of life to view this apparition. 
There was not the golden radiance of 
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the upturned face in the waters about 
this dream. The color of the dainty 
oval was a clear creamy brown like un- 
ripened gold. The spheres beneath the 
brow were black, but soft and burning, 
while the coverture of the admirably 
poised head was of another black, lus- 
trous and wavy. 

The present Vision was draped in 
light filmy white, and its little hands 
were as snow flakes large enough to 
have their dainty configuration visible. 
Kindled to resistless ardor, Ephemeris 
approached, his arms once more out- 
stretched, and cried passionately, with 
no more deliberate volition than a 
Prophet of eld aflame with inspiration : 
“JT love you. Youare my Life. Come 
to me.” 

What would It do? He knew that 
It was his very own. But what would 
be Its sentiments? The dark orbs 
turned on him with a sudden blazing 
brightness; then, despite themselves, 
melted into lovely pity at the sight of 
his glowing face and the beaming 
purity of his impassioned gaze. Hur- 
riedly It rose, clasped the tiny hands to 
Its side and moved away more quickly 
than any of the others. 

Ephemeris felt his strength all drawn 
from him, and with a sense of loneli- 
ness more miserable than anything he 
had known, sank upon the bench and 
buried his face in his hands. His very 
being seemed sinking away from him, 
through this mordant misery. 

How long he remained in this crush- 
ing prostration he knew not. When he 
wearily raised his head and opened his 
eyes he was struck by a peculiar change 
in everything. Objects were but dimly 
visible, and the color of things was 
altered. No wonder all was different. 
His life had been taken away by that 
vision of dark loveliness. So, too, all 
the outer world signaled thus Its de- 
parture. How his soul cried aloud for 
the restoration of the part of his being 
he had felt at once this Other was. 


Moreover, the place was deserted. 
All had faded away with the Dear One. 
He raised his head and his heart gave 
an odd leap. Above him in dusky 
depths of purplish blue blazed count- 
less fires. They had come to say: 
“ Your soul’s love will come back. We 
are ministers of your Beloved. She 
will come back. She will come back.” 

So strongly did this belief possess 
him that he put forth his hand to grasp 
one and crave more words of message. 
Alas! he could not reach it, although 
he rose and stretched his arm to the ut- 
most. 

And then, as if to chide him for his 
presumption, a disk of reddish gold 
rose in those fire-flecked depths above 
and chastened him into awe by its sol- 
emn majesty. 

He sank back upon the bench, 
breathing in long, slow respirations. 
He could not doubt even now that the 
absorbing loveliness of what was so 
wedded to his soul was his goal. His 
whole nature had grasped it so pos- 
sessively. He must attain it yet. Other 
messengers would come and speak more 
clearly than those blazing ones afar that 
chafed him with their twinkling fires. 

As if in answer to this hope, here 
was one flashing just before his eyes, 
smaller, more intermittent in its glitter 
and with a greenish tinge to its tiny 
glow. It was his Beloved One’s modest 
harbinger of love. It pricked out of 
the shadows, farther away, as if call- 
ing on him to follow. He rose and 
darted after it. Now it was gone, crucl 
trifler. No. There it was again. He 
dashed madly toward it, his hands out- 
stretched to clutch it. 

Again that awful falling sensation 
which had been before his harsh awak- 
ening from dreams of bliss. This time, 
an agony of pain beat upon him in 
rapid successive strokes. Then— 

From beneath the arch at the bottom 
of ‘the stone flight of steps beyond the 
Mall there stole forth a luminous violet 
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mist. Like a vapor it floated lightly 
out upon the pearly night: like a filmy 
cloud drifted above the shimmering 
lake: like a spirit’s breath trailed across 
the face of the burnished moon; then 
melted into the pure Night. 

A Park policeman straying down an 
alley near by where the moonbcams 
stole through the coverture of leaves 
was brought to a halt by a faint burst 
of harmony, remote yet distinct and so 
thrilling that he stood rooted to the 
spot until the subtly modulated chords 
had vibrated into silence. 

It was the Passing of Ephemeris. 

His impetuous pursuit of the firefly, 
mistaken for a little star with message 
for him from the Loved One, had 
brought him to the top of a flight of 
stone steps down which he had fallen 
headlong. 

The riving pain was so pervasive 
and acute that for an instant the forces 
of Attraction and Repulsion in the 
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atoms of his almost immaterial sub- 
stance were suspended. As the con- 
stant action of these atoms was the very 
essence of his being, such cessation 
meant immediate, utter disintegration. 
As delicate color, as entrancing har- 
mony, they reverted to that Universe 
from whose innermost essence the most 
singular fortuity had coerced them. 

He was not Born. He did not Die. 
The Morning, in cruel onset of cold 
and heat, had flung him into the world, 
and Night, in hallowing starlit peace, 
had absorbed him into its balmy rest. 
In his passage of a Day, akin to Man, 
he had known Hope, Joy, Sorrow, Pain 
and Love, those chief Rubrics in the 
Book of Life. At least, in the End, if 
Earth had had no place for him, he was 
gathered into a kindlier Heaven to add 
a touch of swectness to the Cosmos 
from whose forces he had sprung. 
Ephemeris, Child of a Day, thy Life 
was long. 


The Maker of Rhymes 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


OAM-FLOWER and sea-spume tost along the sands— 
By dawn a record white— 

Recount of wind and gloom’s resurgent hands, 
And tell of storms by night. 


And lightly turned these lines some rhymer pens, 
Say they who pause to read, 

Yet dream not once how Harmony oft blends 
Her notes with-lips that bleed! 


In the Bret Harte Country 


BY WINIFRED BLACK 


F you want to make yourself unpop- 
ular in the Bret Harte country, just 
mention Bret Harte. 

I rode up on the Angels Camp stage 
with Mr. Jack Hamlin, not so many 
shining years agone, and he told me 
that in his humble opinion “ Some one 
ought to have organized a vigilance 
committee and run that Bret Harte out 
of the camp before he could get in his 
slander.” And Yuba Bill spat in the 
red dust of the whirling road and al- 
lowed yes. I don’t think Yuba Bill had 
ever heard of Bret Harte, but he 
deemed it no more than polite to agree 
with his old friend, Mr. Hamlin. 

I dined at Mokolumne Hill with 
Truthful James, one Mr. James Gillis, 
a cultivated and charming Virginian, 
by the way, and he took me for a drive 
along the foot of Table Mountain, and 
let me get out and lay my ear to the 
ground, and listen to the rushing of the 
river inside the mountain—the river 
that is always going to be drained in 
some golden and not too far away fu- 
ture, and astonish an_ incredulous 
world with the riches of Solomon’s mines. 

Truthful James showed me the place 
where his old cabin stood, the cabin 
where he and Bill Nye were supposed to 
play their famous game of poker. It 
was a little shelf on the side of the 
mountain ; the chimney is there yet, and 
just below the shadow of the chimney 
were two bland Chinamen washing the 
red water for gold—and getting it at 
the rate of a dollar or two a day. 


We drove up the Sonora road where 
Colonel Starbottle was wont to pace out 
his duelling ground, and went to Sugar 
Pine by way of the old Bowie stage 
route. 

We supped with one of the Twins of 
Table Mountain at Sugar Pine, and he 
took us to a rise of ragged ground back 
of his cabin, and showed us a giant 
pine standing at the head of a sunken 
mound, and he said he could hear the 
old pine singing all day, and singing 
all night, and he knew that his brother 
was not lonely. 

We drove down the mountain in the 
moonlight, and saw a coyote cub play- 
ing with his shadow, and we drank the 
deep, sweet breath of the pines, and 
Truthful James told me about Bret 
Harte. 

“He was a slim, little black-eyed 
school teacher when I knew him,” said 
Truthful James. “ He taught over in 
Coppertown then. They named it Cop- 
peropolis when they built it, same as 
they named Jimtown, Jamestown, but 
we all called it Coppertown. It was a 
lively place then, was Coppertown. 
Ten hotels, three banks, and faro places 
till you couldn’t count ’em all. There 
was a lot happening in Copper. Half 
of the plots of Bret Harte’s stories 
grew up right in that town. 

“I remember, one Sunday morning 
it was, two of the boys drove up from 
San Francisco—no, we don’t call it 
Frisco, that’s tenderfoot talk—and one 
of them had eight white horses and one 
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of them had eight black horses, and 
they both wore silk hats and evening 
dress, and they had watch chains like 
coupling chains. They had struck it 
rich the week before, and they’d been 
down to the city to change their clothes 
—and their money. 

“ Well, one of the boys got to devil- 
ing the other fellow about his carriage. 
Said it wasn’t in style because it was 
lined with blue satin instead of leather, 
and before night we had six dead men 
in camp over it. 

“ Took sides, you know. 

“Oh, Copper was a lively town in 
those days! ” 

“Where is Coppertown? ” I said. 

Truthful James stared. 

“ Why,” he said, “ you had dinner 
there yesterday on your way up from 
Milton. It is just a hotel now; kind 
of a slim dinner,I reckon you had, from 
what I hear from the boys that go over 
that road. The mine gave out, you 
see, and some of the buildings burned 
down, and some fell down, and that 
shack, a hotel as they call it yet, is all 
that is left.” 

I thought back to the straggling 
pine shack and to the dinner. “ Slim ” 
wasn’t a bad word after all we had 
found there on the up stage. I remem- 
bered the blinding dust, and the bak- 
ing sun, and the flies that swarmed, 
and I sighed for the lost romance. 

Then I thought of Jack Hamlin, the 
handsome and somewhat audacious 
stranger of the box-seat, and smiled. 

“What kind of a man was Bret 
Harte himself—in character, I mean?” 

“Nice enough, I reckon,” said 
Truthful James. “Not much of a 
favorite among the boys. Too quiet, 
and he had a kind of forgetful way of 
smiling into your face, as if he had for- 

gotten all about you, and didn’t care 
how soon you found it out. 

“ Women all liked him a lot, or else 

they hated him. I guess most of them 
liked him in those days. 
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“He boarded with a family I knew 
over in Copper then. Handsome 
woman, the wife was, and she had a 
knack of making things look pretty 
about the place. 

““She gave a man who was riding 
through, a piece of land, for a willow 
switch he was using to switch his horse, 
and the man was a mineralogist, and 
he struck copper on the land she gave 
him and went away with a million dol- 
lars. 

“ The woman? 

“Oh, she planted the switch, and 
had a hedge before she knew it. Peo- 
ple came for miles to see that willow 
hedge. You know, we thought noth- 
ing would grow in California then but 
pines and manzinita, and this woman 
used to get up Sunday dinners, with 
fried chicken and ducks cooked like you 
used to get them back home, and you 
couldn’t get within hitching distance of 
that house. 

“ Poor? 

* Not that woman. 

“She had half a million in copper 
alone. 

“IT know because I was at the dinner 
when a man from Stockton got up and 
made a speech (he’d brought up a case 
of champagne on the stage with him), 
and said that any woman that could 
cook chicken like that ought to have 
enough money to buy chicken for every 
meal, every day in the year, and he 
reckoned he would start things going 
right by handing over ten shares of 
the mine to her then and there. The 
rest chipped in, and that woman just 
sat there and looked pretty.” 

‘* What did she do with the money? ” 

“ Spent it, I reckon, along with the 
rest of the money she made, a million 
or more. 

“She went down to San Francisco 
and helped some Eastern sharps out, in 
a big scheme to tip off the stock ex- 
change bulletins by tapping the wires. 
The men got into trouble about it, but 
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that woman looked at the Judge with 
those big blue eyes of hers, and the 
Judge said she was a victim and let 
her go. 

“The last time I saw her, she was 
trying to sell eight dollars’ worth of 
stock, wild-cat of course, in the mud- 
hen board in San Francisco. 

“Old and kind of bitter-looking she 
was then. Broke, I guess. 

“The Society upon the Stanislaus? 

“ Yes, that was true enough. 

“ Abner Dean lives over at Angels 
yet, but you don’t want to mention that 
chunk of sandstone to him. 

“It seems to kind of rile him some 
way. 
“ Lots of the boys are a little touchy 
on the Bret Harte subject. 

“ He hit a little too near the truth, 
I guess. 

“ Now in my case it is different. I 
don’t mind being handed down to pos- 
terity as a bearded ruffian that couldn’t 
spell; they did call me ‘ Truthful,’ 
you know, I don’t know why, but what 
I don’t like is making me out to be a 
narrow-minded crank with a prejudice 
against foreigners. 

“Now I have nothing in the world 
against the Chinese. They are a peace- 
able, fairly honest, and very useful 
class of citizens, but it is a little rough 
to make me out sitting down to a social 
game with a yellow-faced, pig-tailed, 
grinning Chinaman as if he were an 
equal, by George! 

“TI suppose that’s what you call 
poetic license, though.” 

We rode along in the red dust of the 
perfumed forest roads together, Truth- 
ful James and I. 

We crossed brawling streams, yellow 
and red with the washings of a hundred 
camps. 

We caught glimpses of lonely cabins 
hiding in the sighing pines on the sides 
of the climbing mountains. 

We stopped and asked a drink of 
water at a shake-maker’s little cabin in 
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a dense wood, and the shake-maker 
came and gave us half a dried apple 
pie apiece, and we went and sat by the 
spring that laughed over the boulders 
back of his hut, and ate the pie and 
drank the finest water in the world, as 
cold as charity and as sparkling as the 
epigrams in the play some one else has 
secn. 

The shake-maker said he couldn’t ask 
us into his cabin very well, because 
Little Garote Pete was lying on the 
floor asleep. 

‘“ He was pretty drunk when he went 
to sleep,” said the shake-maker, 
thoughtfully, “and you can’t never 
tell what they'll say when they wake 
up, and bein’ a lady presence, it might, 
so to speak, put him to shame.” 

We crossed the north fork of the 
Stanislaus, which some one swam when 
he breasted high water just to dance 
with old Follinsbee’s daughter, the 
“Lily of Poverty Flat.” I asked 
Truthful James to tell me something 
about the Lily, but he said he didn’t 
have the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

I slept that night at the Magnolia 
Hotel in Sonora, and the wild clematis 
and the pink azaleas that M’liss loved 
nodded drowsily in the silver moonlight 
on the hillside by the window. 

On the next day we drove along the 
Yosemite road and found Little Ga- 
rote, named from a famous double 
hanging for which the Vigilantes were 
responsible in the old days. 

I saw beautiful gardens overgrown 
with a tangle of gorgeous flowers and 
great orchards full of ripening fruit, 
and house after house shut and empty. 
I peeped in through the dusty window 
of one house, and saw a grand piano 
standing in a faded parlor, and a book- 
case full of books stood against a grimy 
wall. 

“Empty for fifteen years,” said 
Truthful James. “Allof’em. They’d 
learned that things would grow here 
when this digging was lively, but the 
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diggings played out, and the people 
just moved. Never had time to come 
back after their furniture, I reckon.” 

Over at Angels Camp we had supper 
in a little, weather-beaten “ hotel,” and 
after supper we sat on the porch and 
watched the miners down from the 
mines with a week’s pay, walking back 
and forth in the scented California 
dusk. 

The miners were not interesting. 
They were most of them stolid Cornish- 
men, or black-browed Bohemians. The 
few American miners looked like more 
or less honest farmers, and I didn’t see 
@ man with a “ gun.” 

They raise oranges in the foothills 
about Angels now, and the gusty pines 
have been uprooted to give place to a 
tree that pays. 

“The old days are gone,” said 
Truthful James. “ The mines are most 
all owned by big syndicates now, and 
the miners work by the day. Once in a 
while some shoe-store clerk or dentist’s 
assistant, up from the city on a vaca- 
tion, strikes a pocket, out prospecting, 
and comes to town to try to keep up the 
old traditions, but that’s about all. 

“There isn’t a square gambler left 
in the country. That fellow you saw 
coming up on the stage couldn’t deal 

a straight game to save his life. He’d 
stack the cards on his best friend, and 
wouldn’t do a neat job at it either. 

“‘ The days of old, the days of gold, 
are gone, and I’m not sorry. 

“Tt was all right for a while, but I 
like something besides bacon and beans 
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to eat myself, and I’d rather hire men 
to dig by the day than to dig.” 

Far up the dusty road there echoed 
the thud of hoofbeats. 

“* Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms—” a clear tenor voice 
rang out through the scented twilight. 

Truthful James and I started and 
looked at each other. 

Then Truthful James smiled tremu 
lously. 

“ Poor Jack’s been dead these fifteen 
years,” he said. ‘“ That’s the Meth- 
odist parson riding over from Jimtown 
to Wednesday prayer-meeting.” 

“The heart that has truly loved 
never forgets,” carolled the singer, and 
the great pines on the hill sighed 
gustily, as if stirred by some tender 
memory. 


There is a brand new railroad puffing 
and scrambling up through the foot- 
hills in that enchanted country now, 
and you may check your baggage to 
Jimtown or to Angels if you like. 

The old stage stands dismantled in 
an old barn in Sonora, only on Native 
Son’s Day it is brought out to be ridden 
in by the members of the Pioneer So- 
ciety. 

The man who has made us love every 
foot of the country where he lived for 
a few grateful years lics in an English 
churchyard, but as long as human 
frailty finds forgiveness in human 
hearts, the very dust of the red road- 
side he taught us all to know will be 
sacred to his memory. 


Over the Book-Counter 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


H, Mr. Featherly, mood: morning. 
How do you do? 
Going away? Fearful hurry? 
Books to take along? 

Oh, yes, you’re always in a hurry. 
Well, I know how to wait on hurried 
people. Here you are. 

Kempton-Wace Letters. 

Largely advertised. Mediocre. Plays 
to the grand stand. 

The hero is a perfect idiot. He 
picks out a suitable girl for his wife, 
—he is not in love with her, of course, 
because “ in love” is a term that has 
no message for him. Indeed, he says, 
“ Love is a disorder of mind and body, 
and is produced by passion under the 
stimulus of imagination.” All the same 
he reads Browning to her until four 
o’clock in the morning; and he divides 
people into two classes,—feelers and 
thinkers. 

You don’t care for this book? Well, 
no, I thought you wouldn’t. It wasn’t 
written in a hurry. It’s a very serious 
book. 

All right. 
Books. 

Called funny, and published in sum- 
mer, because in summer people don’t 
mind whether things are what they’re 
called or not. 

First, “ A Few Remarks.” Syndi- 
catey, newspapery, flippant, silly, and 
slangy. Treats of the Gentle Art of 
Stopping at a Hotcl. Horse-play of 
the common, or roof-garden varicty. 
Sub-title ought to be “ Broad Puns for 
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Narrow Minds.” Most of the jests are 
repeated here and there in different 
chapters, so you’re sure to remember 
them. 

More funny books? Goodness, yes, 
lots of them! Here’s “A Duke and 
His Double,” by Van Zile. It’s an old 
plot, newly bound. A nobleman, who 
gives an excellent imitation of a butler 
disguised as a nobleman. The new- 
rich family, named Flint in this in- 
stance, have the usual trade-marks, 
which they endeavor to replace by an- 
cestral hall-marks. Mrs. Flint is about 
the nicest character in the book, be- 
cause she is the twentieth century 
Mrs. Malaprop, and her specches are 
a little bit funny. It’s a short book, 
because it belongs to that ‘ Cherry ” 
series. 

Isn’t that a lovely title for a series? 
The publishers chose it because one 
can’t make two bites of a cherry, and 
so one has to read “ A Duke and His 
Double ” both at once. 

More funny books? And you're in 
a hurry? 

Yes, yes, I know; I'm hurrying. 
Here’s “ A Summer in New York.” 

Wrong name, ought to be called 
“Summer in New Slang.” Perfect 
dictionary of the very latest slang. 
Not only to-day’s, but to-morrow’s, 
and even a week from Tuesday’s. 
Great book! Tells of the high places 
where the Smart Set sit. Gocs with a 
whiz-whang, and it’s over before you 
know it. To read that book is a good 
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deal like looping the loop at Coney 
Island. 

Yes, yes, I'll send it. And I am hur- 
rying. Next lot. Detective stories,— 
so-called. 

But “ The Gilded Lady ” is a detec- 
tive story that doesn’t detect. Who- 
ever wrote it doesn’t know the rules of 
the game. It’s a very old counterfeit- 
ing plot, and it’s built from the end 
backward. Oh, well, of course dctec- 
tive stories often are, but they don’t 
always show it so plainly. This book 
has its most self-evident facts an- 
nounced as clever deductions. Now 
wouldn’t that Doyle you? 

Yes, sir, yes sir, I’m hurrying. I 
know you’ve got to catch the boat. 
Here’s “The Mystery of Murray 
Davenport,” a sort of detective story, 
too. It detects a little more than the 
other, and it’s in better style. But it 
isn’t worth while, after all. We all 
know a detective story must be mechanic- 
ally perfect in plot. Now “ Murray 
Davenport ” has an impossible plot. 
The author admits it himself,-—the 
characters in the book admit it. It’s 
a novel plot, but it’s unconvincing. 
Still it’s all right if you want to be 
amused. 

And by Jimminy Crickets! I'd al- 
most forgotten this. Here’s “ The 
Dominant Strain,” and this isn’t the 
hurry-call sort. Once you have read 
it through,—and I don’t know but 
twice,— you want to read it again. 
Thoughtfully = written, — carefully 
planned; well-drawn characters ;—I 
mean verbally, not in the horrid ani- 
line-dyed illustrations. Some people 
who have been in here talking to me 
say they can’t discover what the Domi- 
nant Strain is; but,—well, I won’t in- 
sult your intelligence by telling you; 
for it’s perfectly obvious to any one 
that knows anything at all. The story 
is artistic, its motion is emotional, its 
temper is temperamental; and its end- 
ing, although a concession to the con- 
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ventionality of novel-writing is, after 
all, in accordance with the dominant 
strain. “The Rosary,’—that poem 
which runs through it,—is by Robert 
Cameron Rogers, and is one of the dear- 
est poems in the whole world. 

Then here’s another fine book, “ The 
Spenders” it is called. It’s a story 
of some people who didn’t have any 
money, then they had a worldful, and 
then they didn’t have any again. But 
that part of it isn’t so much. Lots of 
books are written about country pco- 
ple who suddenly make a pile of money 
and blow it in at big hotels and on 
horses and on yachts and so forth. 

Excuse my saying “ blow it in,” but 
you have to talk slang if you’re talk- 
ing. about “ The Spenders.” It’s a 
whole slang dictionary. I never saw a 
book that was so full of slang before. 
And clever slang, too. 

But the slang isn’t the thing. 

The whole show in “ The Spenders ” 
is that ripping love scene at the last. 
Excuse my saying “ripping,” but 
there’s no other word to describe that 
great act. 

Oh, what a lot that Wilson man 
knows! 

He struck the keynote when he said, 
—they were eloping, you know, in a 
cab,—“ His grasp of her hand during 
the ride did not relax.” It was the ride 
to the minister’s, you know. And she 
was more than half inclined to kick 
about going. Excuse my saying 
“kick,” but ‘“ The Spenders ” always 
acted slang as well as talked it. 

Well! Just think of a man who 
would hold his lady’s hand in a firm, 
steady grasp throughout a whole ride. 
That was Percival’s way. 

His ridiculous name was Percival— 
but it was set off by his other name,— 
Bines. 

Now many a man in real life would 
have let up on that hand-clasp after a 
few minutes; but a man who can keep 
it at its first firmness for a ride of sev- 
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eral blocks,—well, he’s a hero worth 
reading about,— that’s all! 

Then here’s one of the cleverest 
books of the season, ‘“ The Modern 
Obstacle.” 

What was the obstacle? Oh, money, 
of course, or rather the want of it. 
“ The Modern Obstacle ” is the want of 
all money. Well, this book is one of 
those very well-dressed, well-groomed, 
and carefully manicured society novels. 

It’s about a girl and her grand- 
mother. The girl calls her grand- 
mother by her first name, and well she 
may, for the old lady is a lot younger 
than the young lady. 

There are three men in the book, 
and each one of them is clever, and 
strong, and handsome enough to be the 
hero of a whole book all by himself. 
In fact, all the people are the quintes- 
sence of the stunning up-to-date so- 
ciety sort. All their conversation 
sparkles, all their repartee is in epi- 
gram, and thcir motions are entirely 
dependent on their emotions. 

The book winds up with the smartest 
little tragedy, and altogether it’s about 
as modern as anything this season. 
Somehow or other it reminded me of a 
book I read a year or two ago. That 
was a different sort, and it was called 
“ Katooticut; or, The Rooster Who 
Wanted to be Rich.” It’s the dearest 
book! It begins this way: 
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“An it please Your Royal Sweet- 
ness if Katooticut had not wanted to 
get rich all this would not have hap- 
pened, and Your Royal Swectness 
would have had to go to bed without 
any story.” Oh, well, of course, “ Ka- 
tooticut ” is only one of those nonsense 
books, but it’s one of the best, and I 
don’t know why it isn’t more popular. 

You remember that perfectly lovely 
book called “ Wee Macgreegor.” My, 
but that book is great! If I get talk- 
ing about it I never can stop; and 
there was the loveliest parody of it in _ 
one of the papers. The boy,—the 
parody kid, you know,— was “ scissor- 
ing off small pieces of the cat’s tail,” 
and he said, “‘ Whit wey do a cat greet 
when ye cut aff its tail, Paw? ” 

But as I was saying, that same au- 
thor has just written another book 
called “ Ethel.” It isn’t Scotch, and it 
isn’t funny; and, in fact, it isn’t any- 
thing but a weak solution of “ The 
Dolly Dialogues.” So I guess you 
don’t want “ Ethel.” 

You'll take these others? Thank 
you, Mr. Featherly, I'll see that they’re 
sent down to you. Good-morning. 

Well, he has bought a lot of trash! 

He didn’t take a single book that’s 
really worth while. It’s strange, but 
the greatest books are always the ones 
that depict clearly the greatest good 
to the smallest number. 


Little Life 


BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


ITTLE Life, where did you go? 
To the raindrops? or the snow? 
To the sunshine or the flowers? 
To the birds or wooded bowers? 
Little Life! since not to me 
Came you from Eternity? 


My Princess Faraway 


BY LOUIS LIPSKY 


O, I never sing now; those days 

are folded away; the world has 

become a very poor sounding 
board.....Ah, but once—the ballads 
I sang! Then there was my Princess 
Mona. Who was my Princess Mona? 
You don’t know..... 

Before the great red Sun dropped 
behind the gray buildings of the city 
of her dwelling, she would expect me 
in her palace. It must have been a 
palace, for she was a Princess. When 
she gazed into my eyes, questioning, all 
the beauty beyond the courtyard, all 
the poesy that ever thrilled my soul, 
just rushed out and my violin sang it 
for me, and my voice uttered the words 
that clung to the melody.....She was 
the Princess of the Court Invisible, and 
I sang to make it visible. She was the 
grand lady, simple, true, and I her 
troubadour. She was the Awakener of 
the Song Beautiful, and I its singer... 

The credentials of her royalty had 
been left in Fairyland, I teld her, 
where the trailing clouds of glory, 
still to be seen in her deep black eyes, 
had their first home. I saw through 
her disguise and the red-handed folk 
who claimed her as theirs. I knew well 
the inexorable law of the Fairy folk, 
that before one can be a Princess of 
the blood royal, one must be tested in 
the great awkward world, and only 
after one has come through unsullied, 
can one return to one’s true kin..... 

This would I tell her when her little 
form trembled with the tear that came 


to the eye, unbidden. This would I tell 
my Princess with my Fiddle and my 
song. I would sing (oh, so softly!) of 
the beautiful region far beyond, and 
strive to drown out the sounds that 
came from the querulous mother, who 
had forgotten. I needed but to look 
into her eyes to forget the sad muta- 
tions of the world, the little discords in 
her cramped little body, which she 
would ever and again glance down at, 
and the song would come and she would 
remember.....There were those in the 
outer world who were at case, who 
would say, cruelly, “It is but a weak 
little girl, a poor little thing scated in a 
little chair, in a rear tenement of our 
honeycombed city, who could never 
get to the world you speak of,” but oh, 
the weak-sighted, the long-suffered! 
They would never know. Was it only 
a little girl in ragged attire, who would 
never sce that world? It was the Prin- 
cess Mona, my Assurance, the sweet 
little voice, the dark little face, my 
Princess ; now, my Princess Faraway.. . 

“ Really, really, do the Fairies sce 
me? ” she would ask, softly, her palms 
under her chin, when I sang of the 
Fairies who turn into dark green leaves 
when frowning human folk approach 
their haunts. Then would I touch my 
dear Fiddle with lighter touch and 
sing.....Oh, you would not under- 
stand; I mysclf do not remember 
clearly!.... 

I would sing....sing....of the 
merry troop who visit when the Flowers 
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open thcir eyes, to see if all is well with 
them, to see if their pollen is sound and 
sweet, if the wind has been too boister- 
ous; and who offer the kind word and 
the sweet command.....And I sang of 
the Fairy Princess, the dark brown 
Fairy Princess, with laughing eyes, 
who accepts your homage but to return 
it an hundredfold.....And there was 
the mischievous Wasp, the wicked one, 
the meddler, who came with a@ buzz and 
a whirr and always when he buzzed 
close to the Fairy’s lawn, they would 
fly away, or be called to arms, or turn 
into leaves, or close their bright little 
eyes before the danger..... 


The Burden of the grass is the dew, 

The Burden of the Night is the Fairies’ 
fright, 

The Burden of my Song is you, 


I would sing to my Princess, the little 
one, who listened with eyes wide open, 
trustingly..... 

“ Beautiful! Beautiful! Beauti- 
ful!” she would murmur, clasping her 
hands, delighted, and she would ask 
and ask again, “ And what does the 
Fairy Princess do, and what the little 
elves, and what the Wasp, and what 

.” and eagerly ruffle my shaggy 
head in her joy..... 

Her real father was a sad-faced man 
who toiled to the utter death of his soul, 
though he knew it not. Often he would 
meet me, downcast, tearful, too weak 
to protest, and pass by like a ghost. 
He knew not the Princess. He knew 
the weak little girl who was snatched 
by him from the beautiful Before- 
World, to be born in the dark tene- 
ment, the little girl whom he could not 
relieve, whose weak little body could 
not bear the burden of her weak little 
body.....And within, the mother, the 
Queen mother, a toiling mother, a sclf- 
less mother, though she had forgotten, 
whose life was patiently given for her 
little princess, in the Home which should 
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have been their Kingdom. She knew 
not the Princess. Her heart was flooded 
with love, but it could not understand 
the little girl who had been washed 
ashore in a storm of tears, unable to 
forget the Beautiful World, whence she 
came..... 

Thus spoke I, low, to my Princess: 

Not the children of men are stolen 
by the Fairies, but it is the Fairy chil- 
dren who are snatched from the cradle 
of the Forest and bound in the bonds 
of childhood and thrust into the noisy 
world and so confused that soon they 
forget whence they came.....Far 
back, in their fading memories, they 
may hear, sweetly dim, the dancing on 
the lawn, the smiling with the Sun, the 
evening song, but soon the black- 
browed Magician makes a few passes 
and there is no dancing, no smiles and 
there are no songs..... 

Once -my Princess said, gravely, 
“ How long shall I see the Fairy 
World? ” 

“Ever must you see it, my Prin- 
cess,” I said, “ whilst your eye is filled 
with the glow of song and your memo- 
ries are unsullied. Courage! To bear 
bravely, to think beautifully, to dream 
youthfully, and to be the Princess of 
the House Beautiful, that one may al- 
ways be if one resolve it.” 

‘“* Sometimes,” she would whisper, 
“sometimes I see the great city you 
cry down in your song, but always, far 
above, that other city where the light 
touches the golden turrets and all wear 
bright clothes, and every one dances on 
the market-place, and every one plays 
in the meadows, and no one is sad and 
weary hearted, and no one scems to see 
the darker city below. But to me, 
these walls and this noise; the curtain 
falls and try and try as hard as I can, 
I see it no more.” 

Then I sing!.... 

I often came when her eyes, deep 
wells, were overflowing, but with my 
brave greeting she would smile even as 
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soon as she heard my crutch on the 
pavement. And she confessed as much, 
“If you were away, my fairies would 
turn into green leaves and wither 
away.” 

I wonder now if she has turned into 
a green leaf, my Princess Mona, or 
withered away, for where is she now, 


Certain the Fairics knew her, too. 
They would hail her, gentle, courteous. 
“See! That dark little girl” (I 
would tcll them and she heard it) “ in 
a noisy backyard, who never saw any 
leaves but those I show her, who never 
had any play but that I brought her, 
she is not what she seems; make no mis- 
take! When all the noise ceases and the 
house grows as small as a peascod and 
she can look over it, she sees the Fairy 
gambols and her smile is sweet and 
hopeful and full of grace. The girl so 
weak is the Princess Mona, whom I see 
every evening when Twilight comes to 
kiss the day to sleep. Hail the Prin- 
ceea acer 

“No Fairies ever tell me that, they 
never speak unless you are here.” 

“ They are shy ; some day, some day, 
when their shyness leaves them, as by 
magic, they will take you with them 
and tell you, oh, such secrets! ”. .. 

And I would often sing her to sleep 
and take her in my arms, the wee Prin- 
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cess, and place her in the dark corner 
where she slept... .. 

Ah, but enough! The world moves 
in a confused orbit. I don’t under- 
stand it as I did. Into a better world, 
they said, my Princess had removed, 
she and her real father and her mother 
who had forgotten, and when I came to 
the yard where she was wont to sit in 
helpless childhood, I found it dark; I 
did not know it; my Princess had left. 

And when I inquired, no one knew 
whither. They said they thought she 
had been taken away to some other tene- 
ment, where, they did not know. Others 
said that Life had become kinder to the 
sad-faced father, the world had ceased 
to frown, that he had found his place, 
and was moving with the world, instead 
of dragging in the rear. 

But what did it matter to me? I 
never could discover the Palace of my 
Princess, and though years and years 
have passed and I have sought for her, 
never has word come to me from my 
Princess Mona, my Princess Faraway. 
I live in the Twilight now. 

But surely if she remembers the Fairy 
Folk, she will remember me. I wait. 

My fiddle is filled with dust and my 
soulis dry. I sec the Fairies but dimly ; 
sometimes I forget them. When my 
Princess returns, I may remember and 
sing again. I wait..... 


Loneliness 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


HE weary, dreary hours drag by,— 
The clocks strike now and then; 
Impassively I wonder why,— 
And then I wonder when. 


By Way of Dissent 


BY SEWELL FORD 


T is a popular belief that imagina- 

tion is monopolized by poets, novel- 

ists and children who see horrid 
shapes in the dark. Also it is quite the 
conventional thing to say of our most 
useful and most successful men, “ He 
is wholly practical, without a spark of 
imagination.” 

As a matter of fact, imagination, 
which is nothing more than the power 
of making mental pictures, is a com- 
mon possession of humanity. It is no 
more an exclusive and peculiar faculty 
of the fiction writer than his sight or 
his hearing. 

The farmer, dropping seed corn into 
the furrowed ground on a wet May 
morning, pictures the long lines of 
pennant-waving, kernel-fruited stalks 
yellowing under September’s sun. The 
mason, patiently laying brick on brick, 
sees in his mind’s eye the completed 
wall before he lays his first course. The 
architect, working out ground plans 
and elevations, sees rooms and doors 
and windows long before they exist. 
The village storekeeper, buying his 
stock of goods for the coming season, 
makes mental forecast of the demand 
for this or that, and reaps profit or loss 
as his imagination is keen or dull. 

Gathered about a shiny-topped table 
is a group of sober, dignified, well- 
groomed men—the directors of a cor- 
poration. They are planning, per- 
haps, a commercial campaign that shall 
enable them to exact tribute from all 
the peoples in all the markets of the 


world. They are men whose imagina- 
tions have been most acutely trained 
along special lines. Each has in his 
brain a maker of wonderful pictures. 

Your politician, weaving the elusive 
threads of public opinion into a tan- 
gible banner under which he summons 
millions of voters to rally for victory, 
he has imagination—and sometimes 
precious little else. 

Napoleon, Sir Isaac Newton, De 
Lesseps, Cyrus W. Field—in the mind 
of each was a maker of marvellous pic- 
tures. Napoleon’s drew for him the 
map of Europe with FRANCE 
scrawled clear across the face of it. 
Newton’s pictured all the worlds with 
strong, invisible hands reaching out 
into space and drawing star to star. 
Field’s showed him the linking of 
ocean-separated continents. De Les- 
seps’ pictured the joining of conti- 
nent-scparated oceans. 

Imagination! Why, you cannot 
cook a dinner, carve a statue, catch a 
muskrat or play a game of checkers 
without it. 

And yet, with most consummate as- 
surance, we folks of the pen and ink- 
pot have appropriated to ourselves this 
universal quality of mind. We have 
even built up an aristocracy on the as- 
sumption, the aristocracy of letters. 
A fine-sounding, vanity-tickling phrase 
it is, and it has acquired such sanction 
of usage that to most ears it is quite 
convincing. 

Aristocracy 


fiddlesticks ! Why 
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should the writer of possibly dull 
stories, muddy poems, half-baked es- 
says, rate himself higher than the 
man who, from a mass of brick and 
stone and wood, fashions a house that 
will stand for half a century, or above 
the shipbuilder whose oak-ribbed handi- 
work resists the buffets of a thousand 
storms? 


The aristocracy of letters! Let us 
stop our ears against such vain flatter- 
ies. Let us, in all humility, strive to 
be genuine and honest and sincere in 
all the work we do. And the nearer 
we approach to the achieving of such 
virtues, the less we will care for aris- 
tocracy, whether of pen or purse or 
heritage. 


The Peace of Autumn 


Bt EUGENE C. DOLSON 


VAGRANT web the spider weaves 
Along the roadside way ; 
And, touched with frost, the maple feages 
Are reddening day by day. 


From sumacs where, in tangles bright, 
The scarlet torches glow, 

A flock of blackbirds wheel their flight 
Across the marsh below. 


From early morn till twilight gray 
High-loaded wains go by; 

And heaped along the orchard way 
The ripened apples lie. 


With fragrance of the aftermath 
The air is redolent; 

While floats, from far, a smoky breath 
At forest altars spent. 


Dear golden days of rich increase, 
Of all the year the best ; 

When brooding Nature, steeped in peace, 
Swoons to her dreamful rest. 


The Fortunes of Fifi 


BY MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


CHAPTER X 
THE POPE WINS 


OW, Fifi really intended to go out 

to Fontainebleau the next day to 

see the Holy Father, for, al- 
though she cared little for the opinion 
of the world in general, she had been 
deeply impressed by the benignant old 
man, and she secretly yearned for his 
approval. And besides, she had an in- 
stinctive fecling that the Holy Father 
would understand better than any one 
clse in the world why she wished to 
marry Cartouche. That tender, serene 
soul of the old man, who cherished the 
affections of his youth and who had 
sounded the depths and measured the 
heights of human grandeur and yet 
esteemed love the greatest thing in the 
world, would understand a simple, lovy- 
ing heart like Fifi’s. It had been so 
easy to tell him all about Cartouche 
and herself—and he had comprehended 
it so readily; just the same, thought 
Fifi, as if he himself had lived and 
worked and struggled as she and Car- 
touche had lived and worked and 
struggled. Fifi knew, in her own way, 
that there is a kinship among all hon- 
est souls—and that thus the Holy Fa- 
ther was near of kin to Cartouche. 

Fifi did not mention this proposed 
expedition to Cartouche, because, in 
her lexicon, it was always easier to 
justify a thing after it is done than 
before. 


So, when on the morning after her 
return, the diligence rumbled past the 
street below that of the Black Cat, Fifi 
was inside the diligence—and, on the 
outside, quite unknown to her, was Du- 
vernet. 

The manager, it may be imagined, 
had not had a very easy time of it, 
either as a manager or a husband for 
the last twenty-four hours. Julie 
Campionct had large lung power, and 
had used it cruelly on him. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of securing Fifi with all 
her additional values for the Imperial 
Theater was quite irresistible to Du- 
vernet; and the thought that another 
manager, more enterprising than he, 
might get her for ten francs more the 
weck, was intolerable to him. He de- 
termined to make a gigantic effort for 
Fifi's services, and it would be ex- 
tremely desirable to him to have this 
crucial interview as far away from the 
Imperial Theater as possible. 

Therefore, Duvernet was on_ the 
lookout when the diligence jolted past, 
and when he saw a demure figure in 
black, with a veil over her face, get 
inside the diligence, he recognized Fifi, 
and jumped up on the outside. 

Fifi, sitting within, had no notion 
that Duvernct was on the same vehicle. 
She kept her veil down and behaved 
with the greatest propriety. She knew 
better than to wear any of her ridicu- 
lous finery in the presence of the Holy 
Father, and as she had got rid of the 
brown gown with the green spots, she 
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wore a plain black gown and mantle 
which became her well, and she scarcely 
seemed like the same creature who had 
worn the yellow brocade robe and the 
striped satin cloak. 

The diligence rumbled along, 
through the pleasant spring after- 
noon, upon the sunny road to Fon- 
tainebleau, and reached it in a couple 
of hours. 

When Fifi dismounted, at the street 
leading to the palace, what was her sur- 
prise to find that Duvernet dismounted 
too! 

“T had business at Fontainebleau, 
and so was fortunate to find myself on 
the top of the diligence, while you were 
inside,” was Duvernet’s ready explana- 
tion of his presence. 

Fifi was at heart glad of his protec- 
tion, and hoped he would return to 
Paris with her, but would by no means 
admit so much to him. 

“J,” said Fifi, with dignity, “ also 
have business at Fontainebleau—with 
the Holy Father. You may walk with 
me to the palace.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle,” an- 
swered Duvernet, bowing; and Fifi 
could not tell whether he was laughing 
at her or not. 

As they walked toward the vast old 
palace, gray and peaceful in the golden 
sun of springtime, Duvernet said: 

“Well, Fi—” 

“ What? ” asked Fifi coldly. 

“ Mademoiselle, I should say. Since 
we find ourselves together, we may as 
well resume our business conversation 
of yesterday afternoon. If you will 
take fifty francs the week, your old 
place at the Imperial Theater is open 
to you.” 

“And that minx, Julie Campionet 
—oh, I beg your pardon.” 

“Don’t mention it,” gloomily re- 
plied Julie Campionet’s husband. 
“She has told me twenty times since 
yesterday that she means to get a 
divorce, just like the others. If she 
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doesn’t, I can, perhaps, get her to take 
her old parts by giving her an addi- 
tional five francs the week—for I as- 
sure you, when it comes to a question 
of salary, she is not Madame Duvernet, 
but Julie Campionet.” 

“It would be against my conscience, 
Monsieur, to interfere with your do- 
mestic peace—” said Fifi demurely, 
and that time it was Duvernet who 
didn’t know whether or not Fifi was 
laughing at him. 

“ Mademoiselle,” replicd he, with his 
loftiest air, “do you suppose I would 
let my domestic peace stand before 
Art? No. A thousand times no! Art 
is always first with me, and last. And 
besides, if Julie Campionet should get 
a divorce from me—well, I have never 
found any trouble yet in getting mar- 
ried. All the trouble came afterward.” 

“Fifty francs,” mused Fifi; “ and 
if I allow you to bill me as Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti, and the grand- 
daughter of the Pope’s cousin, that 
would be worth at least twenty-five 
francs the weck more. Seventy-five 
francs the week.” 

‘* Good heavens, no!” shouted Du- 
vernet. “The Holy Father himself 
wouldn’t be worth seventy-five francs 
at the Imperial Theater! Sixty francs, 
at the outside, and Julie Campionet to 
think it is fifty.” 

“TI had better wait until I am mar- 
ried to Cartouche,” replied Fifi inno- 
cently. 

But waiting was just what the man- 
ager did not want. So, still urging 
her to take sixty francs, they reached 
the palace. 

Fifi had a little note prepared and 
gave it, together with a pink gilt-bor- 
dered card, inscribed ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Josephine Chiaramonti,” to the porter 
at the door. The porter evidently re- 
garded Fifi, and her note and card 
included, with the utmost disfavor, but, 
like most underlings, he was well ac- 
quainted with his master’s private af- 
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fairs, and knew in a minute who Fifi 
was, and so, grudgingly went off with 
her letter and card. 

Fifi and Duvernet kept up their 
argument in the great, gloomy ante- 
room into which they were ushered. 
Fifi was saying: 

“And if I allow you to bill me as 
his Holiness’ cousin, and you give me 
seventy-five francs—” 

“ Sixty, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Seventy-five francs, will you prom- 
ise always to take my part when I 
quarrel with Julie Campionet? ” 

“Good God! What a proposition! 
I am married to Julie Campionet!” 

“Have you really and actually 
straightened out your divorces from 
your other three wives?” asked Fifi 
maliciously. 

‘“‘ N-n-not exactly. To tell you the 
truth, Fi—I mean, Mademoiselle—I 
get those divorce suits and those lead- 
ing ladies so mixed up in my head, 
that I am not quite sure about any- 
thing concerning them. But if you 
doubt that I am married to Julie Cam- 
pionet, just listen to her when she is 
giving ine a wigging, and you will be 
convinced.” 

“Of course,” continued Fifi, dis- 
missing Duvernet and Julie Campionet 
and their matrimonial complications 
with a wave of the hand, “it is not 
really necessary for me to act at all. I 
have a fortune in my diamond brooch, 
any time I choose to sell it. I gave 
away ninety thousand francs—but in 
my brooch I hold on to enough to keep 
the wolf from the door.” Then, a 
dazzling cowp coming into her head, 
she remarked casually, “I hope Car- 
touche is not marrying me for my dia- 
mond brooch.” 

Duvernet, a good deal exasperated 
by Fifi’s airs, replied, with a grin: 

“ Cartouche tells me he isn’t going 
to marry you at all.” 

“ We will see about that,” said Fifi, 
using the same enigmatic words Car- 
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touche had used, when the matrimonial 
proposition was first offered for his 
consideration. 

After a long wait the porter re- 
turned, accompanied by the same sour- 
looking ecclesiastic whom Fifi had met 
on her previous visit; and he escorted 
her to the door of the Pope’s cham- 
ber. 

The door was opened for her, and 
Fifi found herself once more in the 
presence of the Pope. She ran for- 
ward and kissed his hand, and the Holy 
Father patted her hand kindly. 

“Well, my child,” he said, “ I hear 
strange things of you. The Bourcets 
conveyed to me early this morning that 
you have left their house, given up the 
marriage with the respectable young 
advocate, Louis Bourcet, and bestowed 
all your fortune on charity. I have 
been anxious about you.” 

“Pray don’t be so any more, Holy 
Father,” said Fifi, smiling brightly 
and seating herself on a little chair the 
Holy Father motioned her to take. “I 
never was so happy in my life as I am 
now. I hated the idea of marrying 
Louis Bourcet.” 

“Then you should not have agreed 
to marry him.” 

“Oh, Holy Father, you can’t imag- 
ine how it dazes one to be suddenly 
overwhelmed with riches, to be taken 
away from all one knows and loves, to 
be compelled to be idle when one would 
work—to be, in short, transplanted to 
another world. At first, I would have 
agreed to anything.” 

“TIT understand. Now, open your 
heart to me as to your father.” 

“IT was very wretched after I got 
the money. I was idle, I was unhappy, 
I was unloved—and I had been used 
to being busy, to being happy, to being 
loved. And what gave me the courage 
to rebel was, that I found out I loved 
Cartouche. Holy Father, he is my 
only friend—” An expression in the 
Holy Father’s eyes made Fifi quickly 
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correct herself. “ Was my only friend. 
And when I thought of being marricd, 
I could not imagine life without Car- 
touche. So, I made up my mind to 
marry him. But Cartouche said he 
was neither young nor rich, nor hand- 
some, and with my youth and newly- 
acquired fortune, I ought to marry 
above him. I do not claim that Car- 
touche is what is called—a—” Fifi 
hesitated, the term “brilliant mar- 
riage” not being known in the strect 
of the Black Cat. But the Holy Fa- 
ther suggested it with a smile— 

“A brilliant marriage? ” 

“Yes, Holy Father, that is what I 
mean. But he is the best of men; I 
shiver when I think what would have 
become of me without Cartouche. And 
he is as brave as a lion—he was the 
first man across at the bridge of Lodi 
—and the Emperor was the second. 
And he serves Duvernet, the manager, 
just as faithfully as he served his 
country. Cartouche has charge of all 
sorts of things at the theater, and he 
would die rather than let any one 
swindle the manager.” 

“T should like to have him for my 
majordomo,” said the Holy Father. 

“He is not much of an actor though, 
to say nothing of his stiff leg. Car- 
touche is an angel, Holy Father, but 
he can not act. So he does not get 
much salary—only twenty-five francs 
the week. However, I know two 
things: that Cartouche is the best of 
men, and that I love him with all my 
heart. Holy Father, was not that 
reason enough for not marrying Louis 
Bourcet ? ” 

“Quite reason enough,” softly an- 
swered the Holy Father. 

“After all, though, it was Louis 
Bourcet who got rid of me. It was 
like this, Holy Father. I knew as long 
as I had a hundred thousand francs 
that Louis Bourcet would marry me, 
no matter how outlandish my behavior 
was; and I also knew, as long as I 


had a hundred thousand francs, Car- 
touche never would marry me. And as 
I wanted to be happy, I concluded to 
get rid of my hundred thousand francs, 
and that horrid, pious, correct, stupid, 
pompous Louis Bourcet at the same 
time—” 

And then Fifi burst into the whole 
story of her adventures, beginning 
with her putting the box of old shoes 
in the bank, and sewing her money up 
in the mattress. Through it all the 
Holy Father sat with his hand to his 
lips and coughed occasionally. 

Fifi knew how to tell her story, and 
gave very graphic pictures of her life 
and adventures in the Rue de I’Echelle. 
She told it all, including her return to 
the strect of the Black Cat in the same 
van with her boxes, her proposal of 
marriage to Cartouche and Toto’s 
share in the proceedings. The Holy 
Father listened attentively, and after 
an extra spell of coughing at the end, 
inquired gravely: 

“And what did Cartouche say to 
your proposition to marry him? ” 

“ Holy Father, he behaved horridly, 
and has not yet agreed, although the 
poor fellow is eating his heart out for 
me. He says still, I am far above him 
—for, you see, Holy Father, as soon as 
I have it published that I am the giver 
of ninety thousand francs to the or- 
phans’ fund, all Paris will flock to see 
me act—and then—I shall be billed as 
Mademoiselle Chiaramonti—cousin of 
the Holy Father, the Pope. That alone 
is worth twenty-five francs the weck 
extra.” 

A crash resounded. The Holy Fa- 
ther’s foot-stool had tumbled over nois- 
ily. The Holy Father himself was 
staring in consternation at Fifi. 

“On the bills, did you say? ” 

“Yes, Holy Father. On the big red 
and blue posters all over the quarter of 
Paris.” 

“Jt must not be,” said the Holy 
Father, with a quiet firmness that im- 
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pressed Fifi very much. ‘ How much 
did you say it was worth? ” 

“TI say twenty-five francs. Duver- 
net, the manager, says only fiftcen.” 

“ Where is this Duvernet? ” 

“ Waiting for me in the anteroom 
below, Holy Father. He came out to 
Fontainebleau to try to gct me to make 
the arrangement at once.” 

The Pope touched a bell at hand, 
and a servant appeared, who was di- 
rected to bring Manager Duvernet to 
him at once. Then, turning to Fifi, he 
said: 

“Monsieur Duvernet must give up 
all ideas of this outrageous playbill— 
and in consideration, I will secure to 
you an annuity of twenty-five francs 
the week as long as you live.” 

‘“* How good it is of you, Holy Fa- 
ther!” cried Fifi. Then she added 
dolefully: “ But I am afraid if Car- 
touche knows I am to be as rich as that, 
I shall have more trouble than ever 
getting him to marry me. What shall 
I do, Holy Father, about telling him? ” 

The Pope reflected a moment or two. 

“Tt is a difficult situation, but it 
must be managed,” he answered. 

Then Fifi, eager for the Holy Fa- 
ther’s approval of Cartouche, told 
many stories of his goodness to her in 
her childish days—and presently Du- 
vernet was announced. 

Duvernet was an earnest worshiper 
of titles and power, but not to the ex- 
tent of forgetting his own advantage ; 
and, although on grecting the Pope he 
knelt reverently, he rose up with the 
fixed determination not to do anything 
against the interests of the Impcrial 
Theater, or its manager, not if the 
Pope and all the College of Cardinals 
united in asking him. 

“ Monsicur,” said the Holy Father, 
gently, but with authority: ‘ This 
young relative of mince tells me that 
her salary is to be increased fifteen 
francs the week at your theater if her 
name and relationship to me shall be 
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exploited. I offer her twenty-five 
francs the week if she will forego this. 
It does not appear to me to be proper 
that such exploitation should take 
place.” 

Duvernet bowed to the ground. 

“ Holy Father,” said he, with deep- 
est humility, “it rests with Made- 
moiselle Chiaramonti.” And he whis- 
pered to Fifi behind his hand, “ Thirty 
francs.” 

“Thirty francs!” cried Fifi indig- 
nantly, “ only just now you were tell- 
ing me that it was not even worth 
twenty-five francs!” 

The Holy Father’s voice was heard 
—gentle as ever— 

“Thirty-five francs.” 

Duvernet, being found out, and sce- 
ing that he had the Supreme Pontiff 
on the other side of the market, con- 
cluded it was no time for diffidence, so 
he cried out boldly: 

“ Thirty-eight francs.” 

There was a pause. Fifi looked to- 
ward the Holy Father. 

“Forty francs,” said the Holy Fa- 
ther. 

Duvernct, with the air and manner 
of a Roman senator acknowledging de- 
feat, bowed superbly and said: 

“Your Holiness wins,” and backed 
toward the door. 

Fifi turned to the Pope, and said 
with shining eyes: 

“Holy Father, I thank you more 
than I can ever, ever say—I promise 
never to do anything to dishonor the 
name I bear. And Duvernct,” she 
added, turning to where the manager 
stood with folded arms and the ex- 
pression of a martyr: “ Recollect, even 
if it is not put on the bill that I am 
the granddaughter of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s cousin, that I am still valuable. 
Did I not win the first prize in the 
lottery? And did I not give ninety 
thousand francs to the soldiers’ or- 
phans? And shan’t I be thanked in 
person by the Emperor and Empress? 
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Match me that if you can. And be- 
sides, have I not the finest diamond 
brooch in Paris? ” 

“If it is diamond,” said Duvernet 
under his breath, but not so low that 
the Holy Father did not hear him. 
However, without noticing this, the 
Pope asked of him: 

** Monsieur, will you kindly give me 
your opinion of Monsieur Cartouche, 
whom my young relative wishes to 
marry?” 

Duvernct paused a minute, trying 
to find words to express what he 
thought of Cartouche, but in the end 
could only say: 

“Your Holiness, Cartouche is— 
well, I could not conduct the Imperial 
Theater without Cartouche. And he 
is the most honest and the most indus- 
trious man I ever saw in my life.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur. Good 
afternoon,” said the Pope, and Du- 
vernet vanished. 

“ My child,” said the Holy Father, 
after a little pause: “ What is this 
about your having the finest diamond 
brooch in Paris?’ As he spoke, the 
Holy Father’s face grew anxious. 
The possession of fine diamonds by a 
girl of Fifi’s condition was a little dis- 
quieting to him. 

‘It is only paste, Holy Father,” re- 
plied Fifi, whipping the brooch out of 
her pocket. “I always carry it with 
me to make believe it is diamond, but 
it is no more diamond than my shoe. 
Duvernet thinks it is diamond, and I 
encouraged him to think so, because I 
found that it always overawed him. 
Whenever he grew presumptuous, all I 
had to do was to put on this great 
dazzling brooch and a very grand air, 

and it brought him down at once.” 

“My child,” said the Holy Father 
—and stopped. 

“T know what you would say, Holy 
Father—I am deceiving Duvernet— 
but that is what is called in the world 
—diplomacy.” 


The Fortunes of Fifi 
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With that she handed the brooch to 
the Holy Father. It was a brazen 
imposture, and the Pope, who knew 
something about gems, could but smile 
at the size and impudence of the al- 
leged stones. 

Then Fifi said timidly: 

“Holy Father, how about Car- 
touche? -I so much want to marry Car- 
touche! ” 

“Then,” said the Pope calmly, 
“you can not do better than marry 
Cartouche, for I am sure he is an hone 
est fellow, and loves you, and you must 
bring him out to see me.” 

“Oh, Holy Father,” cried Fifi joy- 
fully, “when I bring Cartouche out 
to see you, you will see what a very 
honest, kind man he is! But you must 
not expect to see a fine gentleman. My 
Cartouche has the heart and the man- 
ners of a gentleman, but he has not 
the clothes of a gentleman.” And to 
this, the Pope replied, smiling: 

“The time has been when I was a 
poor parish priest, that I had not the 
clothes of a gentleman, so I can feel 
for your Cartouche. So now, farewell, 
and be a good child—and forty francs 
the week as long as you are simply 
Mademoiselle Fifi. Do you under- 
stand? ” 

“Yes, Holy Father, and I can not 
thank you enough, and I am the hap- 
piest creature in the world.” 

And then Fifi fell on her knees, and 
received a tender blessing, and went 
away, thinking with pride and joy of 
the visit she was to make after she was 
married to Cartouche. 

“I know the Holy Father will like 
him,” she thought, as she tripped along 
the grand avenue toward the town. 
“The Holy Father is kind and simple 
of heart, and honest and brave, and so 
is Cartouche, and each will know this of 
the other, so how can they help being 
satisfied each with the other? ” 

Thinking these thoughts she almost 
walked over Duvernet, who was pro- 
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ceeding in the same direction. Duver- 
net’s manner had undergone a com- 
plete change in the last half-hour, and 
he spoke to Fifi with an offhandedness 
which took no account of her ruffled 
feathers when he addressed her by her 
first name. 

“ Fifi,” said Duvernet, “ for it is all 
nonsense to call you Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti now—Fifi, I say, I will 
give you fifty francs the week on the 
strength of having drawn the first 
prize in the lottery, of having given 
your fortune to the soldiers’ orphans 
and of being thanked, as you will be, 
by the Emperor and Empress in per- 
son. It is a liberal offer. No other 
manager in Paris would do so well.” 

“ And my art? ” asked Fifi, grandly. 

“Oh, yes, your art is well enough, 
as long as I have Cartouche to man- 
age you. With the Pope’s forty 
francs the week you will be the richest 
woman in our profession on the left 
bank of the Seine.” 

Fifi considered a while, walking 
briskly along. Ninety francs the 
week! What stupendous wealth! But 
it would never do to yield at once. 

“ And I am to have all of Julie Cam- 
pionet’s best parts? And you are to be 
on my side in all my quarrels with 
Julie? ” 

“Certainly,” replied Duvernet. 
“You don’t suppose I would stand 
on a little thing like that? Now, you 
had better take what I offer you, or 
Julie will certainly spread the report 
that you wished to come back to the 
Imperial Theater and I would not let 
you.” 

“ Bring the contract to me this even- 
ing,” replied Fifi. 

‘“* And to-morrow it is to be published 
in the newspapers? ” 

“Of course. In all the newspapers. 
But, Monsicur, there are some things 
you must not expect of me now as 
formerly, such as constructing togas 
for you out of my white petticoats, 
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and making wigs for you out of tow. 
I am above that now.” 

“So I see—for the present re- 
plied Duvernet, laughing disrespect- 
fully, “but just let Julie Campionet 
try her hand at that sort of thing in 
your place, and you would burst if you 
did not outdo her. Come, here is the 
diligence. In with you.” 

Fifi got back to her old quarters in 
time to prepare supper again for Car- 
touche. This time they had cabbage- 
soup and a bit of sausage. 

Poor Cartouche, who had alternated 
between heaven and hell ever since 
Fifi’s return, was in heaven, sitting op- 
posite to her at the rickety table, and 
eating Fifi’s excellent cabbage-soup. 
She herself fully appreciated their 
menu. 

“When I was with the Bourcets I 
could not eat their tastcless messes,” 
she cried. ‘No garlic, no cabbage, 
very few onions—and_ everything 
sickly sweet. No, Cartouche, one must 
live as one has lived, and one must have 
a husband who likes the same things 
one likes, so that is why I am marrying 
you a week from Thursday.” 

“ Fifi,’ said Cartouche, trying to be 
stern, “ haven’t I told you to put that 
silly idea out of your head? ” 

“Yes, but I haven’t though, and to- 
day I went to Fontainebleau to see the 
Holy Father, and—now listen to rea- 
son, Cartouche—he told me to marry 
you. Do you understand? ” 

This was the first Cartouche had 
heard of the visit to Fontainebleau. 
Fifi described it glibly, and if she repre- 
sented the Holy Father as urging and 
commanding her marriage to Cartouche 
much more strongly than was actually 
the case, it must be sect down to her 
artistic instinct which made her give 
the scene its full dramatic value. When 
she paused for breath, Cartouche said, 
glumly: 

“But the Holy Father hasn’t seen nic 
and my stiff leg yet.” 
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“ Oh,” cried Fifi, “ I am to take you 
out to Fontainebleau as soon as we are 
married.” 

“You are afraid to show me before 
we are married.” 

“Not in the least. I told the Holy 
Father that you were neither young 
nor handsome; for that matter, the 
Holy Father himself is neither young 
nor handsome. But I am glad you 
have at last agreed that we are to be 
married—not that it would make any 
difference.” 

“You have not marricd me yet,” 
Cartouche weakly protested, gazing 
into the heaven of Fifi’s eyes, while 
eating her delicious cabbage-soup. 

“Have you no respect for the Holy 
Father? ” asked Fifi, indignantly. 

“Yes, but suppose the Holy Father 
to-day had advised you to marry some 
one—some onc else—Louis Bourcct, 
for example.” 

“I shouldn’t have paid the least at- 
tention to him; but it is your duty, Car- 
touche, when the Holy Father says you 
ought to marry me to do so without 
grumbling.” 

And with this masterly logic, Fifi 
helped herself to the last of the soup. 


CHAPTER XI 
BY THE EMPEROR’S ORDER 


The next day but one, the mystery 
was solved of the old lady who gave 
the ninety thousand francs to the sol- 
diers’ orphans’ fund. It was not an 
old lady at all, but the young and 
pretty actress, Mademoiselle Fifi, who 
had drawn the great prize in the lot- 
tery. She had temporarily retired 
from the stage of the Imperial The- 
ater, in the strect of the Black Cat, but 
would shortly resume her place there as 
leading lady. So it was printed in the 
newspapers, and known in the saloons 
of Paris. 


The Fortunes of Fifi 


There was very nearly a mob in the 
street of the Black Cat, so many per- 
sons were drawn by curiosity to sce 
Fifi. Fifi, peeping from her garret 
window, would have dearly liked to ex- 
hibit herself, but Duvernect, for once 
stern, refused to Ict her show so much 
as an eyelash, except to those who 
bought a ticket to see her at the the- 
ater, when she was to appcar in her 
great part of the Roman maiden on the 
Thursday week, the very day she had 
fixed upon to marry Cartouche. 

In this determination to keep Fifi in 
seclusion until the night of her reap- 
pearance on the stage, Duvernct was 
backed up by Cartouche, who reminded 
Fifi of the enormous salary she was re- 
ceiving of fifty francs the week. He 
had no inkling of the further rise in 
her fortunes of forty francs the week 
from the Holy Father. 

Meanwhile rehearsals were actively 
begun, and Fifi had had the exquisite 
joy of seeing that Julic Campionct was 
furiously jealous of her. Duvernet, in 
spite of his unceremonious behavior to 
her in private, treated her at rehearsals 
with a respect fitting the place she held 
on the programme and the stupendous 
salary she received. All of her fellow 
actors were cither stand-offish with her 
or over-fricndly, but this, Fifi knew, 
was only a phase. Cartouche alone 
treated her as he had always done, and 
even scolded her sharply, saying that in 
three months she had forgotten what it 
had taken her three years to learn. But 
this was hardly exact, for Fifi, being a 
natural actress, had forgotten very 
little and had learned a great deal dur- 
ing her exile from the Imperial The- 
ater. 

On the morning after the announce- 
ment made in the newspapers about 
Fif’s gift a great clatter was heard in 
the strect of the Black Cat. An im- 
perial couricr came riding to Fifi’s door 
and handed in a letter with the im- 
perial arms and seal. It was a notifica- 
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tion that the next day, at noon, an 
imperial carriage would be sent for her 
that she might go to the Tuileries and 
be thanked personally by the Emperor 
and Empress for her magnificent gen- 
crosity to the soldiers’ orphans. 

Fifi turned pale as she read this Iet- 
ter. She did not mind the Emperor, 
but the Empress. And what should she 
wear? 

While considering these momentous 
questions, Duvernet rushed into the 
room. He had seen the courier and 
suspected his errand. 

Fifi, with blanched lips, told him. 
Duvernct was nearly mad with joy. 

“ Oh,” he cried. “If I was not al- 
ready marricd to Julie Campionct and 
three other women I would marry you 
this moment, Fifi.” 

“Marry me!” cried Fifi, turning 
crimson, and finding her voice, which 
rose with every word she uttered. 
“Marry me! You, Duvernet! Marry 
Mademoiselle Josephine Chiaramonti! 
No! <A thousand times no! Julie 
Campionct is good enough for you.” 

“T am as good as Cartouche,” 
growled Duvernet, stung by this vic- 
ious attack on himself and his wife. 

“Monsicur Duvernct,” screamed Fifi, 
stamping her foot, “if you wish me to 
appear at the Imperial Theater a week 
from Thursday you will at once admit 
that Julie Campionct is good cnough 
for you, and that I—I am far too good 
for you—but not too good for Car- 
touche.” 

Duvernct hesitated, but the manager 
in him came uppermost. He conceded 
all that Fifi claimed, but on return- 
ing to the theater cuffed the call-boy 
unmercifully by way of reprisal on 
somebody, after Fifi's exasperating 
behavior. 


That night, at supper, Cartouche . 


was oppressed and depressed by this 
new honor awaiting Fifi. Presently he 
said to her scriously : 

“ Vifi, it’s out of the question—your 
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marrying me. Why, you might marry 
an officer—who knows? Now, Fifi, 
don’t be a foo] and insist on marrying 
me.” 

“T won’t be a fool,” answered Fifi 
promptly, “and I will marry you. The 
Holy Father told me to, and I expect 
the Emperor will do the same. At all 
events, you, too, are to go to the Tui- 
leries.” 

66 I ! °° 

Cartouche fell back in his chair. 

“Certainly. I could never get along 
without you.” 

“ But I couldn’t go in the coach with 
you.” 

“No. You can be in the gardens, 
though, and if the Emperor wants you 
he can send for you.” 

Cartouche in the end concluded he 
might as well go, not that he expected 
the Emperor to send for him, but sim- 
ply because Fifi wished him to go. And 
he decided a very important point for 
Fifi—what she should wear. 

“ Now, don’t wear any of your wild 
hats, or that yellow gown, which can be 
heard screaming a mile away. Remem- 
ber, the Emperor is not a Duverncet, 
and the Empress is not Julie Campio- 
net. Wear your little black bonnet, 
with your black gown and mantle, and 
you will look like what you are—my 
sweet little Fifi.” 

This was the first word of open love- 
making into which Cartouche had suf- 
fered himself to be betrayed, and as 
soon as he had uttered it he jumped 
up from the supper table and ran to 
his own garret as quickly as his stiff 
leg would allow. Fifi caught Toto to 
her heart in lieu of Cartouche and mur- 
mured, * He loves me! He loves me! 
He loves me!” 

At noon, next day, a splendid im- 
perial carriage drove into the street of 
the Black Cat and stopped before Fifi’s 
door. Fifi, dressed modestly and be- 
comingly in black, appeared. Sle 
could not forbear carrying her huge 
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muff, but as it was the fashion it did 
not detract from the propriety of her 
appearance. 

The street was full when, assisted by 
a gorgeous footman, she took her seat 
in the carriage. Duvernet was a rap- 
turous spectator of Fifi’s splendor, and 
she had the ecstasy of feeling that 
Julie Campionet was watching the 
whole magnificent event. 

She sat up very straight as she drove 
through the bright and sunny streets 
toward the Tuileries. As she entered 
the great gates she watched for Car- 
touche, who was to be there. Yes, there 
he was, looking out for her.  Fifi’s 
heart gave a great throb of relief, for 
she was really frightened half to death, 
and the nearness of Cartouche made her 
feel a little safer. The look in his face 
as their eyes met was full of encour- 
agement—it did not scem to him a 
dreadful thing at all to meet the Em- 
peror. 

This courage of Fifi’s only lasted 
until the carriage door was opencd, 
and she had to alight and walk an in- 
terminable distance through miles of 
gorgeous rooms, of mirrors, of paint- 
ings, of gilding, and, worse than all, 
in the company of the very polite old 
gentleman-in-waiting who escorted her. 

She knew not how she found herself 
in a small boudoir, and presently the 
door opened and the Emperor and Em- 
press entered, and at the first word 
spoken to her by the Emperor, as with 
the Holy Father, fear instantly de- 
parted from her, and it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for her 
to be there. 

Fifi made a very pretty bow to both 
the Emperor and Empress. The Em- 
press seated herself, and her kind eyes, 
her soft Creole voice, her charming 
grace, captivated Fifi, as it had done 
many of the greatest of the earth. 
But when the Emperor spoke—ah, Fifi 
was one of the people, after all—and 
like the old moustaches in Cartouche’s 
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regiment, she would have died for the 
Emperor after having once seen him. 
He said to her: 

“The Empress and I wish to thank 
you for your splendid gift to the sol- 
diers’ orphans, Mademoiselle. Was it 
not your whole fortune? For I re- 
member well hearing that you had 
drawn the grand prize in the lottery.” 

“ Yes, Sire,” replied Fifi, ‘ but I am 
still well off.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

“ Sire, the manager of the Imperial 
Theater is to give me fifty francs the 
week, and the Holy Father, to whom 
my grandfather was cousin, is to give 
me forty francs the weck as long as I 
live; that is, if I do not put it on the 
bill-boards that I am Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti, granddaughter of the 
Pope’s cousin.” 

“It was I who caused that relation- 
ship to be established, after having 
heard your name, the evening that my 
good friend Cartouche invited me to 
sce you act. But what ingenious per- 
son was it who dreamed of putting 
your relationship to the Pope on the 
bill-boards? ” 

“I and our manager, Monsieur Du- 
vernet, Sire. Monsieur Duvernct 
knows how to advertise.” 

The Emperor laughed a little. 

“T should think so. I have met 
Monsieur Duvernet—the same even- 
ing, Mademoiselle, that I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing you act. So the Holy 
Father interfered with yours and Du- 
vernet’s little plan—ha! ha!” 

“Yes, Sire. First, Monsieur Du- 
vernet said he would give me twenty 
francs to be billed as the Pope’s cousin, 
and the Holy Father said he would give 
me twenty-five francs to be billed sim- 
ply as Mademoiselle Fifi. Then Mon- 
sieur Duvernet said thirty francs, and 
the Holy Father said thirty-five; and 
Monsieur Duvernet said thirty-eight, 
and the Holy Father said forty. That 
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was such a large sum, Sire, that Mon- 
sieur Duvernet could not meet it.” 

“And what does our friend Car- 
touche say to this? Cartouche,” he 
explained to the Empress, “is my old 
friend of Lodi, the only man who 
crossed the bridge before me, and he 
came to see me and consulted me about 
this young lady’s fortune.” 

“ Cartouche, Sire, does not know it.” 

“Why? Have you fallen out with 
Cartouche? ” 

“ Oh, no, Sire. Cartouche and I are 
to be married a week from Thurs- 
day,” replied Fifi, smiling and blush- 
ing. 

“Then explain why he does not 
know about the Pope’s forty francs, 
since you are to marry him so soon? ” 

“ Because, Sire, Cartouche does not 
want to marry me—I mean, that is, he 
thinks he is not young enough or rich 
enough or well-born enough for me— 
which is all nonsense, Sire.” 

“ Yes—I know something about you 
and Cartouche.” 

“ And I never could have married 
him if I had not got rid of my money. 
But I am afraid if Cartouche knows of 
my forty francs the week he will make 
a difficulty.” 

“In that case we must not let him 
know anything about it. But I was 
told by my arch-treasurer Lebrun that 
a marriage had been arranged for you 
with a young advocate here whom Le- 
brun knows well, by name Bourcet. 
What becomes of that? ” 

Fifi smiled and blushed more than 
ever, and remained silent until the Em- 
press said, in her flute-like voice: 

“ Perhaps, Mademoiselle, you could 
not love him.” 

“Your Majesty, I hated him,” an- 
swered Fifi, with the greatest earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ He was the most correct per- 
son and the greatest bore in the uni- 
verse. Unlike Cartouche, he thought 
himself much too good for me, but was 

willing to take me on account of my 
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hundred thousand francs. At first I 
tried to frighten him off.” 

“ How, Mademoiselle?” asked the 
Emperor, now laughing outright. 

“Sire, by — by — buying things. 
Dreadful clothes, and — and — mon- 
keys, but I was afraid of the monkeys 
and would not keep them—and a blue 
satin bed made for the Empress—” 

“TI know that diabolical bed—so 
they swindled you into buying it?” 

“No, Sire, it was only a way of 
squandering money and frightening 
that ridiculous Louis Bourcet. And— 
I made love to him very outrageously 
—which was nearly the death of him. 
Louis Bourcet is not the sort of a man 
to be first across the bridge of Lodi. 
The only way to have got him across 
would have been to carry him. But in 
spite of all I could do he would have 
married me if I had not found a way 
to get rid of my money.” 

“Tell me how you contrived to get 
your money in your own hands? ” 

Then Fifi told about putting the box 
of old shoes in the bank and sewing the 
money up in the mattress, just as she 
had told the Pope, and both the Em- 
peror and the Empress laughed aloud 
at it. And Fifi further explained how 
Cartouche’s letter had showed her the 
way to make a good use of her uncom- 
fortable fortune instead of merely 
throwing it away. 

The Empress then asked, in her 
charming manner, some questions about 
Fifi’s life, and both the Emperor and 
Empress seemed excessively amused at 
the simplicity of Fifi’s answer. 

“TY shall have to tell Lebrun, the 
arch-treasurer, about this,” cried the 
Emperor; “ and now, what can I or 
the Empress do for you?” 

Fifi reflected a moment. 

“If you please, Sire,” she replicd 
after a moment, “to send for Car- 
touche—he is just outside in the gar- 
dens—and order him to marry me a 

week from next Thursday. For, if he 
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should happen to find out that I have 
forty francs the week as long as I live, 
there’s no telling what he will do, un- 
less your Majesty gives him positive 
orders.” 

The Emperor rang, and his aide ap- 
pearing, he was directed to find the fel- 
low named Cartouche. 

“ He is very homely and has a stiff 
leg,” said Fifi, by way of description 
of her lover. 

While Cartouche was being found, 
the Emperor, after his wont, began to 
ask Fifi all manner of questions, espe- 
cially about the Holy Father, and lis- 
tened attentively to her replics. His 
only comment was: 

“A good old man, a dreamer, who 
lives in his affections.” 

When Cartouche was ushered into 
the room the Empress spoke to him 
with the greatest kindness, but the 
Emperor, frowning, said: 

“ Mademoiselle Fifi tells me she has 
a mind to marry you a week from 
Thursday, and you are hanging back.” 

“Sire,” replicd Cartouche, respect- 
fully, but without the least fear, “I 
am too old and ugly for Fifi, and I 
have a stiff leg. Your Majesty knows 
what I say is true.” 

“No, I do not know it, and Car- 
touche, obey what I say to you. A 
weck from Thursday, or before, if 
Mademoiselle Fifi requires, you are to 
be ready to marry her, and if you 
balk the least in the world I shall 
have a sergeant and file of soldiers 
to persuade you. Do you under- 
stand? ” 

“Oh, Sire,” replicd Cartouche, with 
shining eyes, “ how good of your Maj- 
esty to command me! For, otherwise, 
I never could have thought it any- 
thing but wrong to tie Fifi to me 
for life. But one must obcy the Em- 
peror.” 

“Yes,” cricd Fifi, quite forgetting 
herself in her joy, “ one must obey the 

“inperor.” 
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And then the Emperor kissed Fifi on 
the cheek, and pulled Cartouche’s ear, 
saying to him: 

“You mutinous rascal, you would 
disobey your Emperor; but remember 
the sergeant and the file of soldiers are 
ready when Mademoiselle Fifi calls for 
them. So, good by, and good fortune 
to you both, and if anything befalls 
you, you know where to find your Em- 
peror.” 

The Empress gave Fifi her hand to 
kiss and said, smiling: 

“T shall not forget a little present 
for your wedding,” and Fifi and Car- 
touche went away, the two happiest 
creatures in Paris. 

Fifi returned in the imperial car- 
riage, and Cartouche returned on the 
top of an omnibus, but each of them 
was in a heaven of his own. 

Fifi reached home first, and when 
Cartouche arrived she was hard at 
work on a white bonnet for her wed- 
ding. 

** Cartouche,” she cried, as he opened 
the door, “ there are a million things to 
be done if we are to be marricd a week 
from next Thursday.” 

“T know it,” answered Cartouche, 
“and Fifi—you need not send for the 
sergeant, I think.” 

Fifi threw herself into his arms. She 
was bubbling over with joy.  Car- 
touche’s saturnine face was more satur- 
nine than ever. He kissed Fifi sol- 
emnly, and broke away from her. It 
was too much joy for him. 

The preparations for their wedding 
were simple cnough, as became an in- 
significant actress and a poor actor, 
whose home was to be in two little 
rooms very high up; for Fifi, having 
been bred under the tiles, declined to 
come down lower, in spite of her im- 
proved fortunes. They had a great 
many rehearsals at the theater, too, 
and Cartouche, as stage manager, had 
lost none of his strictness, and ordered 
Fifi about as peremptorily as if he were 
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not to be married to her on Thursday. 
Fifi obeyed him very sweetly and had 
a new humility toward him. 

All of their fellow actors showed 
them great good-will—even Julie 
Campionct, who behaved in the most 
beautiful manner, considering what 
provocation Fifi had long given her. 
Everybody connccted with the theater 
gave them a little present—poor and 
cheap enough, but rich in kindness. 
Even the old woman who lighted the 
theater brought Fifi a couple of pink 
candles for a wedding present, and Fifi 
thankfully accepted them. 

Two days before the wedding came 
three splendid presents—a fine shawl 
from the Empress, a watch from the 
Emperor and a purse from the Holy 
Father. Fifi was charmed, and took 
up so much time at rehearsal in ex- 
hibiting these gorgeous gifts that she 
failed to answer her cue, and subjected 
herself to a fine, according to the rules 
of the theater, which Cartouche rigor- 
ously exacted. 

Fifi worked so hard preparing for 
her wedding on the Thursday morn- 
ing, and her return to the stage on the 
Thursday evening, that the hours flew 
as if on wings—and the day came al- 
most before she knew it. 

The morning was fair and bright as 
only May mornings can be fair and 
bright. Fifi and Cartouche, with Du- 
vernet and Julie Campionet, now com- 
pletely reconciled with Fifi for a short 
time, walked to the mairie and then to 
the parish church, and were marricd 
hard and fast. From thence they 
went to a cheap café to breakfast, and 
Duvernet, in honor of the occasion, 
had a two-franc bouquet of violets on 
the table. All of the waiters knew that 
two of the party were bride and groom, 
but Cartouche was so solemn and silent, 
and Duvernet so gay and talkative, 
that everybody supposed Duvernet the 
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happy man and Cartouche the disap- 
pointed suitor. 

It was then time for the rehearsal, 
which lasted nearly all the rest of the 
day, Cartouche being unusually strict. 
When the curtain went up in the even- 
ing never was there such an audience 
or so much money in the Imperial The- 
ater. The best seats were put at the 
unprecedented price of two francs and 
a half, and Duvernct gnashcd his tecth 
that he had not made them three francs, 
so great was the crowd. The play was 
the famous classical one in which Du- 
vernet had worn the toga made of Fifi's 
white petticoat. This time he had a 
beautiful toga, bought at a sale of 
third and fourth-hand theatrical ward- 
robes, and it had been washed by Julic 
Campionct’s own hands. 

Everybody in the cast made a stic- 
cess. Even Cartouche as the wounded 
Roman centurion of the Pretorian 
Guard, got several recalls, and he was 
no great things of an actor. Duver- 
net covered himself with glory, but all 
paled before Fifi’s triumph. Never was 
there such a thunder of applause, such 
a tempest of curtain calls, such a storm 
of bravos. Fifi palpitated with joy 
and pride. 

When at last the performance was 
over, and Cartouche and Fifi came out 
of the theater into the dark strect, 
under the quiet stars, Fifi said, quite 
seriously : 

“ Cartouche, my heart is troubled.” 

“ Why, Fifi? ” 

“ Because I am not half good enough 
for you. I am only Fifi—myou know 
what I mean. I am ashamed that I am 
not something more and better than 
merely Fifi.” 

And Cartouche, who was usually the 
most matter-of-fact fellow alive, replicd 
softly: 

“ As if a rose should be ashamed of 
being only a rose!” 


END 


The Point of View 


BY HUNTER MacCULLOCH 


NCE a knight in search of quarrel—that being knighthood’s point of 
view— 
Met another knightly brother, caracoling through the dew. 
Straightway they began to wrangle o’er the color of a shield: 
Whether it were white or yellow—neither would his color yield. 
Swords to angry words succeeding soon had led to tragedy, 
When another knight appearing—knighthood then was flowering free— 
Him they asked to judge between them: his decision, unappealed, 
Favored both the gold and silver—’twas a bimetallic shield! 
Solomon-excelling judgment, to escape an awkward plight, 
When between two angry swordsmen to decide that both are right! 
But this shield, this cause of quarrel, what about its double hue? 
Oh! ’twas but a trick of vision, following from the point of view! 


Point of view—it is a harmless oil-and-water-color term; 

Yet there often come occasions when ’tis deadly as a germ. 

Take the golden rule, for instance—slightly used, but good as new— 
It depends for all its virtue on the proper point of view. 

Dwell a moment on the phrasing of this ancient moral gem: 

What ye would men did unto you, do ye even so to them. 

Now the precept presupposes perfect knowledge of the right: 

What ye would have done, ye should have, when you’re doing right by might. 
Have we not historic cases of well-meaning men in black, 

Who for final good of others kindly stretched them on the rack? 

Ere I bend my soul and body even to the golden rule, 

I must catechize my ruler, learn if he be knave or fool: 

Tell me, sir, the various matters you would like have done to you; 
Then I'll enter your dominion—‘if I like your point of view! 


Point of view—what tons of paper there are printed, day by day, 
Myriad points of view presenting, each in some distinctive way. 
Here is one would solve creation, fix the bounds of life and fate— 
Grant him but his secret-solving, universal postulate! 

Here is one propounds a system with the cosmos fit to cope; 

He can lead us through its mazes, elsewise we must gasp and grope: 
Here is one who finds life lovely, heedless of some tiny flaws ; 

While another notes life groaning ’neath inexorable laws! 

Here is one who draws his fellows as with snapshot in the act; 
Here is one prefers to pose them—makes a fancy sketch of fact. 
Leaflets, pamphlets, books, and papers; past and present, old and new— 
All of literature is written from the writers’ point of view! 
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VI 


Madame anauschek, Olga Nethersole, Lillie Langtry 


HE first great actress that I saw 

will always remain in my mind as 

one of the few players I have ever 
seen gifted with real genius. Even at 
that time it was impossible for me not 
to be profoundly stirred by the majesty 
and the power of Madame Janauschck’s 
art. The actress was playing the char- 
acter with which I suppose her best 
fame will always be associated, the 
heroine of Schiller’s ‘“ Maria Stuart.” 
It is comforting to think that this 
great play, in spite of its sombreness, 
has so long held the stage by offering 
a medium of expression for the gifts of 
two such artists as Fanny Janauschek 
and Helena Modjeska. Of course, 
ideally, it ought to keep a conspicuous 
place among acted dramas by the force 
of its inherent superiority; for acting 
ought always to be secondary to the 
medium, provided the medium _ be 
really worthy. On the other hand, it 
is unquestionably true that great play- 
ers have the power of sustaining great 
works. Too often, unhappily, they do 
not possess the power, or sufficient 
judgment or courage. But in the class- 
ics Madame Janauschek found the 
natural expression of her gifts, and if 
she occasionally descended to more 
ephemerally popular works, it was 
doubtless in response to the demands 
of her public. In some of these, it 
must be acknowledged, she did brilliant 
work. But for the opportunity given 


her by the stage version of “ Bleak 
House” that she employed, we might 
never have realized the extraordinary 
range of her versatility. Her “ Lady 
Dedlock ” was a figure of profound 
tragic portent, like a masterly portrait. 
But even more human was her char- 
acterization of the French maid, Hor- 
tense, whose wickedness was made posi- 
tively lurid by the satirical humor of 
the actress. Near the end she was 
driven more and more toward the 
merely popular thing, and she pre- 
sented the sad picture of the artist 
whose greatness was suffering from 
the growing inability of the public to 
appreciate greatness in any form of 
art. After seeing her in many of her 
first rdles, I came to know her and ad- 
mire her as a woman as much as I had 
admired her as a player. She had then 
ceased to maintain her supremacy, and 
was living obscurely in an apartment 
in Brooklyn. But she still loved her 
work and was eager to return to it. 
Whenever I went to sce her we talked 
of nothing but the theatre, and it was 
delightful to listen to her; a woman of 
her experience and endowments never 
could be uninteresting or common- 
place. She was always the great 
actress, a creature of wonderful emo- 
tions in spite of her years, with the fire 
of enthusiasm shining from her face 
and burning in her voice. She deplored 
the change that public taste had under- 
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gone, the change that made audiences 
prefer the most vulgar vaudeville to 
the noblest tragedy. But I dopbt if 
she was ever daunted by it. After this 
period, she acted for several years, 
chiefly, however, as a subordinate mem- 
ber of the companies of travelling 
stars. An actress who played with her 
in one of those companies, a brilliant 
woman and an ardent lover of the 
theatre, has since said to me: “ How 
she loves acting! It’s positively pain- 
ful to hear any one express such en- 
thusiasm.” Of course, the words were 
really said in praise. To this day, in 
her retirement in Saratoga, Madame 
Janauschek doubtless longs to express 
herself as she has done all her life on the 
stage. I hope when the benefit that has 
so Jong been intended for her is finally 
arranged, she will be given an opportu- 
nity to appear in scenes from her great 
successes. I believe that she is now as 
fine an artist as she has ever been. 

The last time I saw Madame Janau- 
schek was after her first performance 
in a vaudeville theatre. Presumably 
the need of moncy had persuaded her 
to accept the engagement. She played 
the woman’s part in the pathetic little 
play, consisting of two characters only, 
a woman and a man, entitled “ Come 
Here!” The woman has been an 
actress and, after vicissitudes and suf- 
fering, calls on a manager to seek an 
engagement. , He tests her talent by 
asking her to say the words, ‘* Come 
here!” as they should be said to indi- 
cate various states of fecling ranging 
from supreme gladness to profound 
anguisli. Of course, the piece offered 
an easy task for the actress, and, in 
that theatre, and before that audience, 
it was strange to sce acting so perfect. 
At the fall of the curtain I went behind 
the scenes to congratulate Madame 
Janauschek on her beautiful work. As 
soon as I had grected her, she said 
sadly, with the thick German accent 
which always secmed to be an added dis- 
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tinction: “ Ah, don’t congratulate me 
on going into vaudeville.” Of course I 
snid that great acting was great act- 
ing wherever it might be donc; but I 
am afraid my foolish words must have 
sounded perfunctory, in spite of their 
obvious truth. The hope I have ex- 
pressed of seeing Madame Modjeska 
act in the endowed theatre of the 
future I can enthusiastically echo with 
regard to Madame Janauschek. Why 
should not these two great players be 
invited for a few wecks each season to 
appear in some of thcir most successful 
impersonations? No scason that had 
the advantage of their codperation 
could lack brilliant artistic results. 
There are plenty of lovers of the 
higher drama who would go far to sce 
Janauschek appear under such condi- 
tions as Lady Macbcth or as Meg 
Merrilics, the character in which she 
made one of her greatcst and most 
worthy popular successes. 

My reference to the admiration ex- 
pressed for Madame Modjeska by her 
fellow-artists reminds me of a scene 
that took place in New York one day 
in the dining-room of the Savoy Hotel. 
While Madame Modjeska was seated 
at a table with the Count, a super- 
latively dressed young woman entered 
and observed her. Going forward 
quickly, the young woman threw her- 
self on her knees and kissed Madame 
Modjeska on the hand. It was an act 
of homage that must have appcaled to 
the sense of humor of the great artist, 
though she was far too gracious to 
betray anything but gratitude for 
what was doubtless intended to be hom- 
age. Of course the worshipper was a 
fellow-player, and if one were told that 
she was an English actress, one might 
not have torisk many guesses to discover 
thatshe was Miss Olga Nethersole. Now 
Thasten to explain that, as with Madame 
Modjeska, my only acquaintance with 
Miss Nethersole exists through the 
medium of letters and from my study 
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of her across the footlights. But one 
does not have to see her play an emo- 
tional part without divining some of 
the qualities of the woman. If she 
were less exuberant she would be a bet- 
ter actress; if she had no exuberance 
she might be no actress at all. On the 
whole, exuberance is a good quality, 
especially if it is controlled by taste. 
But here is just where Miss Nethersole 
suffers from her greatest defect. And 
yet so far as education goes, that great 
developer of taste, she has probably 
had more advantages than most act- 
resses. Before appearing on the stage, 
she had been a governess; not an ex- 
alted position in England at best, but 
one that requires intelligence and char- 
acter. Her rise was the direct advance 
from comparative obscurity to pre- 
eminence of a talent that could not be 
ignored or kept back. Before estab- 
lishing herself as a “star”? in this 
country, she had won some distinction 
both in England and in Australia. 
But it was her first American tour that 
established her. This, too, was made 
under trying circumstances. Augustin 
Daly had brought her over, and soon 
after her arrival had, it is said, partly 
owing to the interference of Miss Ada 
Rehan, dropped her. For a time it 
looked as if her venture might be 
swamped. But she secured a new man- 
ager and she pushed forward pluckily. 
Her talent showed rare versatility, 
but seemed to seek its most grateful ex- 
pression in violent emotion. So, after 
succeeding as “ Frou-Frou,” where she 
was really charming, she became grad- 
ually identified with some of the more 
vulgar problem plays until her gifts 
were degraded in the interpretation of 
Clyde Fitch’s version of ‘“ Sappho.” 
Meanwhile she had given an inexcus- 
ably vulgar interpretation of “ Ca- 
mille,’ and a performance of “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” that was on 
the whole extremely creditable. It is a 
pity that she could not confine herself 
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to work of the character and dignity 
of Pinero’s. But perhaps at this period 
of degenerate taste such a wish is too 
absurdly ideal. 

For a time Miss Nethersole tried the 
poetic drama, but with the dreadful 
handicap of choosing Louis N. Parker 
for poet. At present she is at an in- 
teresting point in her carcer; she can 
identify herself with the higher drama, 
or she can encourage what with some 
misguided playgoers passes for the 
higher drama, but is really the lowest 
form of drama. She is the direct suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Kendal, with much of 
Mrs. Kendal’s power of expressing 
emotion, but without Mrs. Kendal’s 
variety of expression or resource, both 
of which gifts, however, may develop 
with time. As Paula, Mrs. Kendal ex- 
celled in the perfect lucidity and dis- 
cretion of her performance; it was, 
throughout, the work of a finished ar- 
tist, capable of bringing out the sig- 
nificance of every speech as well as of 
sustaining by her bearing a complete 
illusion. Miss Nethersole lacked such 
personal authority, and her intelli- 
gence, keen as it was, still blurred the 
effect, and when taste was required, 
she could sink deep. For example, in 
the scene where Mrs. Tanqueray snubs 
her husband’s old friend, Mrs. Cortel- 
you, as written by Pinero, it makes 
Mrs. Tanqueray vulgar and hateful 
almost to the point of incredibility. 
The wise actress, to create the neces- 
sary illusion, had to soften it to refine 
it. Mrs. Kendal played it with just 
the requisite feline delicacy. Mrs. 
Campbell made it caustic. But oh, 
what did Miss Nethersole do? As 
Paula was about to go out to drive, 
Miss Nethersole seized the excuse to 
enter with a long riding-whip in her 
hand, and throughout the scene she 
kept cracking it. Nothing more in- 
artistic could have been conceived, 
nothing less excusable! Now that Miss 
Nethersole has reached the point where 
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she can have her own way in her pro- 
duction of plays, it will be curious to 
see where she will go. 

One beautiful September day, as I 
was crossing from Paris to London by 
way of Boulogne and Newhaven, I 
had what proved to be a very charming 
encounter. At noon we stopped at a 
station where I found an eminentty 
satisfactory restaurant, so satisfactory, 
indeed, that I was the last person to 
leave it. As I hurried toward the 
train, a graceful figure ran ahead, clad 
in a tight-fitting blue serge suit, with 
the prettiest little blue hat perched on 
thick braids of auburn hair. There 
was something familiar about the fig- 
ure, and when it entered a compart- 
ment, curiosity made me watch for the 
face that accompanied it. There was 
no mistaking that face; it could belong 
to only one woman in the world, and 
though I had not seen the woman for 
several years, I immediately recognized 
Lillie Langtry. As a young reporter 
I had met Mrs. Langtry, and it 
cheered the solitary traveller to know 
that she was on the train. When we 
went on board the boat at Boulogne, I 
searched for her, without finding her, 
however. A few moments after we 
started, I happened to meet her face to 
face, standing at the door of her state- 
room. I looked at Mrs. Langtry and 
Mrs. Langtry looked at me with a 
half-puzzled expression. I raised my 
hand to my hat; the enigmatic blue 
eyes demurely returned the greeting, 
and the pretty mouth parted in a faint 
smile. ‘I remember the face,” she 
said, “ but I can’t attach a name to it.” 
Then I recalled that meeting in New 
York, and Mrs. Langtry at once be- 
came very amiable. We had what was 
to me a very entertaining talk, chiefly 
about the theatre. Mrs. Langtry de- 
plored the difficulty in securing good 
plays. “I wrote to Pinero the other 
day,” she said, “‘ to ask if he wouldn’t 
write a play for me, and he told me 
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that he had made contracts for five 
years ahead.” I was struck by the 
difference between the rich and pleas- 
ant voice Mrs. Langtry used in conver- 
sation and her stage voice, which I re- 
membered as not altogether agreeable. 
She had the matter-of-fact manner and 
the distinct speech of the English- 
woman perfectly aware of what she is 
about, and not afraid to speak her 
mind. 

Mrs. Langtry is, of course, indis- 
putably clever, and in many ways she 
has had exceptionally good advan- 
tages. On the stage she has had the 
rare advantage of possessing the graces 
of the drawing-room which some ac- 
tresses, far cleverer, never scem to 
be able to acquire. She is a good 
pianist, and plays Chopin particularly 
well. She also has a thorough knowl- 
edge of French; but perhaps the best 
comment on her French may be found 
in the remark of an Englishwoman 
who was present at a performance that 
Mrs. Langtry once gave in Dieppe. 
“It was so much easier to understand 
her French than the French of those 
actresses at the Comédie Francaise.” 
As I talked with her I thought I could 
see evidences of those qualities which 
have made her preéminent among the 
women of her type. It must be ac- 
knowledged that such gifts as she had 
at the start she used with considerable 
adroitness. In the face of public 
opinion she has maintained a conspicu- 
ous position and held her own in so- 
ciety. Perhaps her greatest triumph 
came from the marriage of her 
daughter Jeanne with a man of char- 
acter, dignity and wealth. That mar- 
riage must have caused much astonish- 
ment among many of the people who 
speculated as to the future of Mrs. 
Langtry’s only child. As a very 
young girl, by the way, Jeanne 
Langtry spent several years in this 
country, and made a great many 
American friends. 
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The somewhat astonishing success 
which Mrs. Langtry has won on the turf 
may be traced to those qualities of head 
that have made her a success in other 
ways. When she established her stables 
she had for her manager a man of ex- 
ceptionally good reputation for his 
skill with horses. After a time she dis- 
charged him. ‘What was the mat- 
ter?” asked a friend. “Isn’t he a 
good trainer?” Mrs. Langtry replied 
pleasantly, “ Oh, yes; admirable. But 
he didn’t win.”? She succeeded in find- 
ing a man who, like herself, knew how 
to win. As an actress, her career seems 
remarkable only when one thinks of the 
small capital of talent she had to build 
on. Then her success appears almost 
brilliant. Some of her earlier adven- 
tures were ridiculous. Now she has 
learned discretion. When I saw her 
last season I was amazed by the nat- 
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uralness and the ease of her perform- 
ance. She had actually acquired en 
artistic finish. But even more remark- 
able was her success in making a 
mature woman of nearly fifty seem like 
a graceful creature of thirty. In this 
regard Mrs. Langtry excels Sarah 
Bernhardt and Lillian Russell. She 
actually looks younger now than she 
did two years ago. As time passes, 
she may become known as the second 
Madame Récamier. But if she remains 
on the stage, let us hope that she will 
have better luck in securing plays. 
We all take an interest in her, as in one 
of the phenomena of the age, and from 
time to time we wish to see her; so she 
might pay us in return the compliment 
of either securing passably interesting 
new plays, or going back to some of 
the old ones that are not too exacting 
in the way of interpretive ability. 


Love is Most Glad 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


OVE is most glad with cruel bands 
To bind his tender feet and hands; 
To scourge himself, to know all loss, 
To carry far his heavy cross 
Into the vaguest distant lands. 


To suffer—oh, Love understands 
The awful waste of desert sands; 
Strange that on beds of thorns to toss 
Love is most glad! 


And for his service Love demands 


No sacrifices. 


Lo! he stands 


Calling his golden deeds but dross, 
Flaunting the proud world’s piteous gloss. 
When flayed and wounded on Life’s strands, 
Love is most glad! 


Transmutation 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT 


NCE a great poet, of applauded name, 
Wearied below the weight of his proud fame. 


For heights of grander goals no more he sought, 
But slowly and with altering effort wrought 


A lyric in whose text the phrases brief 
Were dainty as those dim lines that vein a leaf. 


Such buoyance round its clustered fancies played, 
Such gossamer mimicry of shine and shade, 


So airy a freshness, like the dews of dawn, 
So grassy a fragrance, as from lane and lawn, 


That they who marvelled how so frail a thing 
Could be thus beauteous, fell to murmuring: 


“ What skill mysterious must to him belong 
Who shapes this tremulous fern-spray out of song!” 


The Man Who Would be a Poet 


BY FAMES RAVENSCROFT 


MAN longed in his heart to be a poet; TIGREONET) he longed to live by the 
proceeds thereof. 


And of his poetry there was much that was good, but much more was there that 
was bad. At intervals the good yielded slight profit, but only after hope 
long deferred. 


Now this same poet had a wife who was in sore need of support. And she said 
unto him, Would it not be well to leave off being a poet awhile, and to do 
that which is more profitable until our wants are supplied and our creditors 
appeased? 


And he said unto her, Are sordid work and gain for the poct? No! ‘Though 
I starve, yet will I sing! 

And his wife became weary and pale with waiting, and in want sickened and died. 

And it came to pass that the poet was heard and called great. And in his books 


were found inscriptions unto her for whom he vowed a love stronger than 
all earthly love. 


The Courting of Mistress Prue 


BY THEODORE HENRY HISERODT 


HE following narration is an ex- 

tract from the diary of one of my 

grandfathers, which is one of my 
most prized possessions. I have found 
it necessary, in a measure, to change 
the ancient phraseology into modern 
language, but I trust that I have re- 
tained enough of the original style to 
impart a piquant flavor. 


Monday, 18. Mistress Prucdence 
Warren of Roxbury will yet be the 
death of me. She knows that I am_en- 
amored of the very ground she walks 
on, yet at times she treats me most 
despitefully, and bestows her favors on 
a certain Dick Hardynge, a villain 
whom I loath. She will never let me 
come to that pass where I may declare 
my passion for her, and when I am 
near to making my confession, she 
turns the matter aside till I make no 
more progress in my suit than the 
horseman on the weathercock. Yester- 
day at the meeting I thought to have 
speech with her. But the villain Hard- 
ynge had the favor. As we were com- 
ing from the meeting she dropped her 
kerchief, seemingly by chance, and 
that rascal had it before me, and gave 
it to her own hand, which betoken is 
fair and white with dainty taper fin- 
gers. Then he put her in her wagon, 
whereat she smiled upon him most 
sweetly. I hate him, and, if I meet him 
perchance I shall do him harm. 

Tuesday, 19. My comrades make 


much sport with me, and say that I am 
no match for Hardynge, and that my 
liver is of a white color. Hardynge is 
a vain, conceited coxcomb. 

Wednesday, 20. I have taken pas- 
sage in the good ship “ Merrymount,” 
sailing the middle of next weck for 
England. 

Thursday, 21. I met Mistress Prue 
by the meeting-house this forenoon. 
She wore a ring of Hardynge’s, the 
sight whereof filled me with rage; al- 
beit she did smile and bow most courte- 
ously, I did but incline my head 
slightly and showed her how little I 
cared for her. 

Saturday, 23. This morning I re- 
ceived a letter from Mistress Prue, 
written in a fair, round hand, sealed 
with her own signet, and scented with 
lavender, wherein she said she had 
heard of my sailing, and bade me come 
down to Roxbury next Sunday after- 
noon and say farewell to her. I shall 
go to Roxbury and make an end to this 
foolishness. 

. Monday, 25. Sunday I drest myself 
in my new plum-colored clothes and 
went to see Mistress Prue. I found her 
in high spirits and she smiled on me 
most pleasingly. But she wore the 
ring of that scoundrel Hardynge, 
which filled me with jealousy. But 
Mistress Prue railed at me, and bade 
me go into the garden, where was a 
broad seat under the pear trees. I 
obeycd her, dog that I was. But to 
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spite her I took a “ Virgil” from her 
father’s library. When we were in the 
garden Mistress Prue sat in the long 
seat while I sat on the grass, and be- 
gan to read. (But the truth is, I was 
only feigning.) 

Then she said that she knew a man 
which would sit beside her. “ Yes,” I 
said, “it was that villain Hardynge 
whose ring she had on, and that I 
would not sit by one that wore a ras- 
cal’s token.” Now Mistress Prue has 
a lovely dimple in her chin, and though 
I yearned to sit beside hér, yet because 
of the ring I hardencd my heart. 

She made quick answer that Dick 
was her good friend, and that she 
would not hear him ill spoken of. So 


I began to read again, when she said 
that she hated books. ‘ Well,” quoth 
I, “since you like neither me nor my 
books, and so highly esteem Master 
Hardynge, I’ll trouble you no more.” 
Then Mistress Prue fell to weeping, 
and said I had broken her heart. See- 
ing her in this great distress, I plucked 
the ring of the knave from her finger, 
and set my heel upon it, and I slipt my 
own ring—which was in my family 
many years—in its place, and kissed 
her many times, to all of which she 
made no resistance. I made her con- 
sent that the first banns should be 
cried next Sunday. 

N. B. I shall forgive Hardynge and 
buy him a new ring. 


Immortality 


BY WILLIAM 7. LAMPTON 


ESIDE a lonely grave I stood 

Within the borders of a wood 

Where little wild flowers waxed and wancd, 
And crickets in the leaves complained. 


No human foot, for many a day, 

Had turned its wandering step that way ; 
No human hand, with loving care, 

Had touched the thickets growing there. 


No white carved marble marked the spot, 
But, in a corner of the lot, 

A time-worn board lay in the weeds, 
Inscribed as are the ancient screeds, 

In fadcd letters, faint and small, 

“ Here lies a good book.” That was all. 


A good book dead? That’s what it meant ; 
If not in Janguage, in intent, 

And pausing for a little while 

To grant indulgence to a smile, 

I wondered most profoundly why 

They’d make a helpless tombstone lie. 


Personal Advertising in Literature 


BY MICHAEL WHITE 


T is in the author himself that one 
must look for the best advertising 
medium of the future. In these days 
mere paragraphs in the literary sup- 
plements announcing that Mr. Wilcox 
Toast has gone to Iowa for local color 
do not suffice. The public would much 
prefer to sce him doing something more 
intelligible—riding a black horse up 
and down Fifth Avenue, for instance. 
In such a way he might combine per- 
sonal advertisement with the gathering 
of local color, particularly if his genre 
smacked of the adventuresome. 
Therein, however, lies the point to 
be made clear. The twentieth-century 
public insists that its idol, whether a 
politician or a comic opera singer shall 
be seen as much as heard from. It likes 
to fancy itself upon intimate terms 
with him, and to hail him as he passes 
by as, “ There goes Teddy This, or 
Bob That.” There is no surer indica- 
tion of wide popularity—which signi- 
fies also a rich harvest of dollars— 
than when a crowd robs a man’s name 
of the prefix, Mister. It is all very 
well to be Mister Richard Harding 
Davis or Mister Rudyard Kipling when 
taking centre under a drawing-room 
chandelier amid a group of admiring 
young ladies; but it is safe to assume, 
without any intention of disrespect, 
that were either of these distinguished 
authors known familiarly to several 


millions of people as simply “ Dicky. 


Davis,’ or “ Ruddy Kip,” their liter- 


ary productions would find a larger 
market even than they do at present. 
In this respect of personal advertis- 
ing it is true that some praiseworthy 
efforts are being made in certain direc- 
tions. One or two American authors 
have entered the State Legislatures, 
and a few English novelists have been 
elected to seats in Parliament. But 
both have made the mistake of joining 
the Government forces instead of the 
Opposition, among whom greater op- 
portunities are to be found for “ catch- 
ing the speaker’s eye,” attracting the 
attention of reporters and thence the 
notice of the gencral public. Young 
authors, in particular, incidentally 
entering the field of politics, should 
for this reason invariably choose the 
side of the Opposition. Had Sir Gil- 
bert Parker only managed to secure a 
seat among the always interesting 
Home Rulers, at some such effective 
crisis as when they were being carried 
out of the House “ neck and crop” by 
stalwart policemen, he could scarcely 
have failed to attract attention to him- 
self. As it is, he sits high and dry 
among the Tories, with never a word 
of his reported. The most unsophis- 
ticated press agent could not fail to 
perceive the advertising value of a dis- 
tinguished author shaking his fist at 
the nose of a Prime Minister, or hang- 
ing on “tooth and nail” to a bench 
while the sergeant-at-arms was haul- 
ing at his feet. Such are the personal 
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items which we should like to read 
about. 

Looking further into this matter, 
one is bound to confess that many ex- 
cellent opportunities are not taken ad- 
vantage of. There are the great po- 
litical parades, for instance. If the 
bankers and brokers and the legal 
profession can march behind brass 
bands with banners held stoutly aloft, 
why not the authors and editors? In 
a sedentary occupation the mere ex- 
ercise would be beneficial, and the 
cheers of the crowd most exhilarating 
as they recognized their favorites. If 
in their abstraction from worldly af- 
fairs, the poets should doubt their abil- 
ity to “keep in line,” they might be 
provided with carriages. But what an 
opportunity for the more strenuous 
among writers! Who would conduct 
himself with more fitness to the whole 
situation than Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, riding behind the band and sup- 
ported by the mounted editors of 
“* Harper’s,” ‘“ Scribner’s ” and ‘ The 
Century ”? Needless to say consider- 
able further interest would be added to 
the spectacle if for a mascot Mr. Thom 
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—Ernest Thompson Scton would lead 
one of the wild animals he has met. 
And how the crowd would cheer as they 
recognized the veterans marching in 
the front rank—Mr. Howells, “ Mark 
Twain” and others. It would be a‘ 
triumph of the old Roman kind for 
literature. 

And surely it would be no more un- 
becoming in these days for such men 
to emphasize by their presence iA a 
sound money parade, their conviction 
that one dollar should remain worth 
one hundred cents and certainly no 
less, than it was for former justices of 
the Supreme Court to do so. Whether 
it be in literature or law the fact re- 
mains that we are forced by insistent 
bakers and butchers, who refuse to re- 
gard poems as currency in exchange 
for pies and steaks, to remember the 
existence of the dollar. 

As the late Frank Norris in effect 
very rightly said—the day of the lit- 
erary aristocrat secluded from the pub- 
lic gaze is over ; to be successful now in 
literature, as in all else, one must put 
on the armor of brass and go forth to 
personally advertise. 


Unfulfilment 


BY FOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


T is not enough to sce, though the gift of seeing be strong; 
Seeing and song scemed one, yet my lyre was always mute— 
My soul rose poised as a seer’s to the peaks of the hills of song; 
But below, an echoless valley smote like the touch of Dead Sea fruit. 


Yet I mourn not the mocking years with their fadeless phantasy, 

Though the heart in my breast grows cold with the changeless pulse of ruth. 
The desire of life, unfulfilled, is the dream of the life to be; 

And the dream is more than life, and the vision is greater than truth! 


The Arrival of George Horace 
Lorimer 


BY CHARLES HALL GARRETT 


NE hot August afternoon, 

George Horace Lorimer, editor 

of “The Saturday Evening 
Post,” much perturbed in his mind, 
swung around in a revolving chair by 
his desk in his private office on Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, and gazed un- 
willingly at the old tree-shaded grave- 
yard opposite, opposed on two of its 
sides by office buildings and walled on 
the others by a checkered, weather- 
eaten brick wall of colonial style, such 
as we strive to reproduce in these days. 
In the noisy Fifth and Arch streets’ 
corner of the graveyard laid the re- 
mains of one Benjamin Franklin, 
founder of the weekly Lorimer had 
edited for the past four years. The 
air of the street scintillated with heat, 
and the hot bricks of the pavement be- 
low gave forth a breath like a blast- 
furnace, that came in under the awn- 
ings only to be beaten into motion by 
little electric fans placed around the 
room. 

The periodical lacked for the forth- 
coming issue a sufficiently strong arti- 
cle instructive of business ways and 
attainment of success, principally for 
the enlightenment and guidance of 
youth. It had been a policy of the 
magazine to present from time to time 
to its readers, in more space than its 
department of men, women and events 
permitted, the rise from their initial 


stages, with reasons therefor told in re- 
cital of those who from obscurity had 
attained to high positions, not only in 
the world of letters, finance, railroad- 
ing, mechanics, law, etc., but in com- 
mercial life—those whom Lorimer al- 
ways denominated, upheld by sound 
argument, as the “ constructive ” mer-. 
chants of this broad land: men usually 
of Chicago and the Middle West who 
fostered special staple industries by 
methods of organization and progres- 
siveness. Men like the first Armour, 
beside whom the money lenders and 
bankers of Wall Street, who wait upon 
the crops of the fields and the output 
of shops and factories, are secondary. 

In order to present in a striking 
way the life stories and struggles for 
supremacy of the former class, he tried, 
without success, to persuade a number 
of these men to write the stories of 
their lives for publication, from the 
time when from plough, or meagre 
surroundings, clear-eyed and stout of 
heart, they had entered in lowly fash- 
ion, the taxing marts of men. 

It was the holiday season—and with 
one of those flashes of inspiration that 
sometimes change the currents of our 
lives and give us ideas of value, he 
meditated, with increasing enthusiasm 
as the scheme developed in his mind, 
relating in a novel manner, through 
the letters of a self-made merchant to 
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his son at college, the rock bottom and 
manner of constructing a successful 
business. 

The atmosphere of summer heat, 
noisy with flies, was such as to dissi- 
pate concentration and encourage 
truant thoughts—mental wandcrings 
through fields redolent with the pun- 
gent odor of daisies, and indulgence 
in memories of shaded pools where one 
might discard all habiliments and 
plunge into cooling waters. Amid 
such environment he had passed his 
boyhood in Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 
the centre of the blue-grass district, 
where his father, a clergyman, had a 
charge. 

Whetted by old-time memories that 
drowsy afternoon the country beck- 
oned him to her; but surcharged with 
the developing possibilities of ‘The 
Letters From a Self-made Merchant 
to His Son,” and fearing the concep- 
tion might elude him if he did not out- 
line it instantly, he put temptation be- 
hind him, and, turning to his desk, 
began the first letter, which he decided 
would be one of a series of five, or six, 
only. 

It proved good reading, sparkling 
with dry wit, abounding in horse-sense, 
and giving “straight-tips” in the 
form of aphorisms, anecdotes and 
parables, that smacked of the vernacu- 
lar of the packing trade in which John 
Graham was engaged; it conveyed to 
his boy in college, who was evidently 
the apple of his eye, that he must not 
entertain the thought that his father’s 
wealth exempted him from making a 
man of himself, out of himself, and by 
himself,—and a man of the type to 
which his father belonged. It demon- 
strated the way to place foot on the 
bottom rung of the ladder in order to 
mount the other rungs. He repre- 
sented the father as John Graham, a 
Missourian, educated in the School of 
Experience of the Great Southwest, 
an institute that has graduated more 
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millionaires, who started empty-handed 
with sound physiques and with their 
mothers’ blessings, than all the rest of 
the schools and colleges of the coun- 
try combined. 

Without inviting adverse or com- 
plimentary comment from the rest of 
the staff, Lorimer permitted this first 
attempt, after careful burnishing, to 
go to the composing-room. On Thurs- 
day the weekly was on the news-stands. 
The next day brought one letter, a 
letter of protest from a young Har- 
vard man living in Brookline, outside 
of Boston. It deplored the existence 
of a writer who would scemingly dep- 
recate the wisdom of a college man. 
On Saturday the mail was augmented 
by appreciative communications about 
“The Letters From a Self-made Mer- 
chant to His Son,” and many were the 
inquiries as to the authorship. Before 
him Lorimer saw a task outlined, but 
while it may be comparatively easy 
to write one extraordinary article or 
essay, it is a more difficult matter to 
sustain the unusual standard through 
many performances. His had been a 
training, though, that had prepared 
him to meet issues willingly, and with 
a challenge, in a sense, thrown down 
for him to enter the lists; his mind 
when not engaged selecting and order- 
ing material and on the make-up of the 
weekly, busied itself night and day in 
evolving anecdotes, stories and matter 
for the letters. For here, undeniably, 
was an opportunity. 

When his father left Harrodsburg 
to go to Boston to fill the pulpit of 
Tremont Temple, young Lorimer en- 
tered a public school of that city, 
and after a year at Yale went to Chi- 
cago, where he procured a minor posi- 
tion in the great packing house of 
Armour, starting, as Mr. Armour’s 
son started, at the mailing desk. For 
two years he arrived at the office at 
six o’clock in the morning, as early as 
Mr. Armour himself, in order to lay 
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upon his employer’s desk, at seven, the 
deciphered telegraphic despatches of a 
private code. Step by step he rose, 
encouraged by a master appreciative 
of willing and faithful service. If 
you care to hear Lorimer laud a fel- 
low-man, you have merely to ask him a 
few questions about his old employer. 
Instantly his face lights up with some- 
thing akin to love, and his tongue 
waxes eloquent. For, unlike many who 
rose from the ranks, Mr. Armour’s 
consideration for his fellow-man was 
no less marked than his strenuous and 
scrupulous nature. If an employce 
made an error, or was pursuing a 
wrong course, it was Mr. Armour’s 
custom to call him into his office and 
bring him up with a round turn. 
Then, the matter straightened and the 
atmosphere cleared, that was the end 
of it. And, too, never was one more 
ready to praise and to reward on the 
instant, either by a raise in salary or 
a substantial check. It afforded him 
great delight, at the end of the year, 
to add to his customary present a 
bonus of a hundred or five hundred 
dollars. Never need one in his service 
have passed his door if in want on ac- 
count of uncontrollable circumstances. 
Once, when there was a strike, Mr. 
Armour, who had observed young 
Lorimer’s conduct with satisfaction, 
sent him into the yards to settle the 
uprising. He acquitted himself so well 
that he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of a department which necessi- 
tated travelling for six months of the 
year to oversee the branches of the 
great firm in numerous cities and towns. 
Next he was advanced to the head of 
a department of the Chicago house. 
In less than ten years he had risen from 
the mailing desk, at ten dollars a week, 
to a position paying a salary of $5,000 
a year. Most men, not yet twenty-nine, 
and drawing such a sum, would have 
been contented with so fair a return for 
energy expended, but Lorimer resigned, 
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conscious that he would never be satis- 
fied or happy in that trade. 

He always retired early, and never 
dissipated his time, and when not 
spending the evening out, in some sane 
enjoyment, utilized it in reading stand- 
ard works and biographies. The lat- 
ter was his chosen way of studying 
history. Gradually, during those 
years, he fostered an ambition for 
journalism. The whole trend of his life 
and the current of his thoughts were 
in that one direction. Unconsciously 
his business training was equipping 
him for editorship. For at the foun- 
dation an editor should be a busincss 
man; his vision is clearer, his think- 
ing is more precise and broad than 
that of one who is merely “ booky.” 
At least, Lorimcr lays his success 
in the magazine field largely to his 
training under Mr. Armour. In 1897 
he went to Boston and engaged as a 
reporter on a newspaper, “ The Bos- 
ton Standard,” from which he went to 
“The Boston Post,” leaving it to 
spend a year at Colby with a view of 
fitting himself for a journalistic ca- 
reer. He had always held that beyond 
certain mental training, which some 
acquire by a college course,—outside 
of seriously equipping one’s sclf for a 
specific purpose,— just so much time 
is wasted that might otherwise be ex- 
pended in learning a business and be- 
coming fashioned to a practical mould. 

While at Colby, he spent most of his 
time in the town library, and wrote 
special articles for the newspapers. 
He read in “ The Boston Herald ” that 
Mr. Curtis of The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, had bought 
“The Saturday Evening Post,” then 
of little value, but possessing the senti- 
mental prestige of having been founded 
by Franklin—a help to advertising 
it—and a quaintly suggestive and 
suitable title for a periodical issued on 
the seventh day. 

Lorimer foresaw its possibilities at 
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once, and determined to connect him- 
self advantageously with it. Conse- 
quently he wrote to Mr. Curtis, gave 
a fairly good account of himself, and 
stated clearly what he was after and 
what he was willing to do. Then he 
‘waited. It must have been a forceful 
letter, and evidently impressed Mr. 
Curtis, for he wrote making an ap- 
pointment to see him in Boston. After 
a two hours’ talk he decided that the 
man sitting before him possessed of 
ideas, aggressivencss, a knowledge of 
letters and a balance wheel, was one he 
could use. In two years Lorimer rose 
to the editorship. 

“The Letters From a Scelf-made 
Merchant to His Son,” in common ver- 
nacular, “caught on,” and, again, 
employing an expression not confined 
to editorial rooms, it was “up to him 
(Lorimer) to make good.” It was as 
if the people had seriously called a 
bluff—it seemed impossible that one 
not a positive genius could sustain the 
effort; and geniuses are so few! And 
it was all fresh copy. Many thought 
John Graham was Mr. Philip Armour. 
But John Graham’s dialect, if it may 
so be called, spoke of the far South- 
west, while Mr. Armour was born and 
brought up in the East. As a matter 
of fact, although Lorimer portrayed 
the heart and sterling qualities of Mr. 
Armour in the character of John Gra- 
ham, and gave him his happy faculty 
of transition of phrases, and of ex- 
plaining the expediency of a move by 
parable and witty anecdote, of which he 
had an inexhaustible store, the only 
anecdote (except some of his stock 
phrases, such as “I simply mention 
this in passing”) in all of “ The Let- 
ters From a Self-made Merchant to 
His Son,” which belonged to Mr. Ar- 
mour was the one in the first letter con- 
cerning Bill the butcher. (The sau- 
sage story in a different form had been 
told about Mr. Armour.) John Gra- 
ham was a conglomerate character, a 
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fictitious person merely suggested by 
Mr. Armour’s individuality. 

Lorimer found his suggestions in 
everyday things and _ happenings. 
For instance, the story of a fake doc- 
tor, used in explaining a case, origi- 
nated from lunching in a nearby café, 
with a friend who told him about an 
Indian quack doctor he had met. Lori- 
mer heard little of the story, but his 
mind continued to revert to the words 
“quack doctor,” “ fake doctor,” and 
the idea those words gave rise to was 
just what he wanted to point a moral 
and adorn a tale, in a “ letter ” he was 
engaged on. Many a friend, or an un- 
known person in a car, by some ob- 
servation or characteristic suggested 
an anecdote perhaps foreign to what 
might be expected, so swift were the 
ramifications of his analytical mind, 
which delighted in juxtaposition and 
creating situations. When nonplussed, 
he had an unfailing mine in “ The 
Search for Simpkins,” a book of 150,- 
000 words in manuscript form (still 
unpublished ), which he wrote at Colby, 
a veritable handy compendium which 
changed its subject every ten words, 
and familiarly imparted information 
on anything under the sun,—on de- 
mand. To this he frequently turned 
when at his wits’ end. From one of 
its chapters he took bodily the sub- 
stance for a letter, and from it ex- 
tracted numerous sonnets and a serial 
without damaging the story of “ The 
Search for Simpkins ” to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

At the end of the year Lorimer had 
been deluged with 5,000 letters, but 
that first one, from Brookline, was the 
only one of a deprecating nature. 
Many argued that the son should be 
allowed to answer his father, but Lori- 
mer wisely decreed he should die un- 
voiced. (Some unauthorized answers, 
though, were written by others over 
his protest.) It is an art not to weary 
the public by over-gratifying it. Many 
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accepted seriously “The Letters From 
a Self-made Merchant to His Son,’ 
and wrote begging letters of various 
kinds. One said the writer had bet a 
box of cigars with a friend that the 
author of the letters was not over a 
certain age, and hoped Lorimer would 
reply, as he wished to ‘‘ smoke on the 
other man.” The interest was amaz- 
ingly general. From Mississippi came 
a railroad pass over a Southern line, 
inclosed in a letter explaining that the 
writer felt he owed Lorimer a debt, as 
it was through him he was finally able 
to secure a right of way for his rail- 
road over a stretch of pine land in 
Mississippi, owned by a man who had 
been obdurate in his refusal to sell. 
He had smoked and talked with him 
and wasted his forensic powers on him 
without avail. Finally, on leaving 
the community, beaten, he undesign- 
edly gave a copy of “ The Saturday 
Evening Post” to the man’s son, a 
youth without ambition to settle down 
to any kind of work. Some few months 
afterwards the railroad man received 
a letter from the owner of the coveted 
land, saying he would sell the property 
to him out of gratitude for what he 
had done for his son. The youth had 
bought subsequent copies of the 
“ Post ” containing the “ letters,” and, 
influenced by them, had stopped short 
in his mad career, and considered to 
such purpose that he was then doing 
well in a business way. 

So insistent was the demand of the 
readers of the magazine for the con- 
tinuance of this new feature, whenever 
there was any considerable lapse in its 
issue, that Lorimer’s original plan for 
five or six stories of that particular 
nature developed into twenty articles. 
They were republished in German in 
“The Milwaukee Herald,” and later, 
in book form, met with immediate suc- 
cess in England, where it became the 
best-selling book of the season, as well 
as in the United States. Again, they 
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were translated, for book publication, 
into German. In the latter language, 
as their author remarked, if they never 
before seemed humorous to the English 
eye they then attained that appearance. 

And the remarkable thing concern- 
ing its sale, which quickly ran into 
hundreds of thousands of copies, was 
that thousands, according to the book 
dealers, were sold to staid men who sel- 
dom read novels. It became the talked- 
of book, and headed the lists, or was 
rated as one of the first six best selling 
books of the months. No less than 
three well-known dramatists wrote to 
Lorimer asking for the rights to drama- 
tize the “ Letters,” but he declined their 
offers. 

Probably no one was more surprised 
at its sale than the author. After writ- 
ing six additional letters for “ The 
Saturday Evening Post” he wisely 
discontinued them. With royalties 
from both sides of the Atlantic pour- 
ing into his hands, Lorimer looked 
around for an investment, and grati- 
fied his wish for a country place of his 
own by purchasing a house and a tract 
of land of ten acres just outside of the 
village of Wyncote, Pennsylvania, ten 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. 

The road runs down-hill to the rail- 
road station, so in the morning Lori- 
mer walks, allowing himself just suffi- 
cient time to buy a paper and nod to 
acquaintances on the platform. In the 
late afternoon he rides home in time to 
stroll about his place, train a rose here, 
pick a flower there and watch the 
robins on the lawn, before going within 
to dine. There is but one thing, ex- 
cept his business duties, that can draw 
him away from the place which John 
Graham bought: the great love he 
bears his parents, who live in New 
York, where his father, the Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, D.D., is pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church. 
Every Sunday morning he boards a 
New York train that carries him from 
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Wyncote to New York in time to miss 
the collection, but enables him to hear 
his father’s sermon. After eating din- 
ner with his parents at their home he 
returns to Wyncote before the an- 
nouncement of the evening meal—to 
sit at his own table with his wife and 
children. 

It was a hot August afternoon, and 
George Horace Lorimer, editor, seated 
in his revolving chair gazed unwill- 
ingly at the old churchyard opposite. 
The air was noisy with flies, and scin- 
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tillated with the heat. It was such 
a day as to dissipate concentration, 
and encourage truant thoughts,— 
mental wanderings through fields redo- 
lent with the pungent odor of daisies, 
and indulgence in memories of shaded 
pools where one might discard one’s 
habiliments and plunge into cool 
waters. The country beckoned him, 
but instead of closing his desk, Lori- 
mer turned to it and began the first of 
“ The Letters From a Self-made Mer- 
chant to His Son.” 


The Bibliophile 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


N quietness I touch the lyre 

In praise of book and open fire. 

How farther toward felicity 
Should man aspire? 


Familiar friends, elect though few, 

By right of birth and homage due, 

No fitful breeze of Circumstance 
May ruffle you. 


Perchance my mood is gayety,— 

You sparkle jest or repartee ; 

Like hemlock, crackling on my hearth, 
Your noisy glee. 


You steady me, in working mood, 
With counsel, pertinent and shrewd, 
Nor on my dreamy meditance 

Will you intrude. 


Let pleasurists for folly look, 
The scer no satellite night brook. 


Enough! 


Delight and wisdom blend 


Within my book! 


A Business Man’s Reading 


BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


MEET often enough such as you 
| —bright, quick-minded fellows 

who, in a clash of wordy wits or a 
plunge into philosophy on a country 
road, are opponents worthy enough for 
any man. You go to the bottom of 
every truth; you catch every fleeting 
thought; you run swiftly ahead while 
we talk and build a breastwork of truth 
and logic, from behind which you rake 
us fore and aft when we come abreast. 
And then when we seek the storehouse 
from which you have so well filled your 
mental magazine, you promptly tell us 
that you are not readers; that you find 
Stevenson dull and Browning a bore; 
that you are business men and acquire 
your knowledge in the great human 
grind of the work, or in society if you 
happen to be of the petticoat faction. 

Now, I have no quarrel with the 
statement that there is all the knowl- 
edge of a Solomon used in a wheat 
deal, nor that many writers are un- 
speakably dull. Neither do I expect 
Johnson or Williams to like what gives 
me joy. But I do quarrel with the way 
you approach reading and the end you 
think men seek. 

To what purpose do you come to my 
room with your pipe when the lights 
are lit? You don’t love me, surely, and 
I have no wife. Then, I conclude, be- 
cause you storm up and down and look 
into my eyes and dig neck-breaking 
holes for me in the wilderness of argu- 
ment, that you are here to whet your 
wit, to swing mental dumb-bells, and 


when the last pipe is lit and we are 
stripped for a finishing round, to 
knock me down and out with a storm 
of your best and strongest thoughts. 
And you had thought you could not 
fight with Stevenson nor take issue with 
Socrates? That Shakespeare spoke 
only the truth and Johnson was invin- 
cible? Where all that bravado with 
which you strutted away after your 
conquest of me? Where all that fire 
and logic? Here are fellows to shake 
you. Why not rush at Carlyle’s con- 
clusions as you did at mine? Lay a 
trap for Browning’s unshaken faith. 
Say for me the things that Shake- 
speare neglected. Leave me at peace 
with my pipe and my book. The book- 
shelf is there. 

I am told that the Woman’s Club of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, will study Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam” this winter, 
and I suppose that all Ypsilanti women 
not in the club will have an uncomfort- 
able time ere spring and golf, unless 
they, too, read hard of the English 
bard. Of course they won’t all read 
and discuss to the end that they may 
quote, but many will, and those that do 
will sicken the heart of our clear-headed 
fellow of the street. They will quote 
to him over the cereal, and cut the 
morning orange with a sentence recom- 
mended in the critical introduction. 

But you? Of course you will not be 
so absurd. You are a business man. 
You care not what Smith said when he 
had succeeded in merging the coffee- 
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roasting interests. You wanted to 
know his plan, whether this or that 
move was good or bad; how he over- 
came this difficulty and how he avoided 
that sink-hole. You want the heart of 
the thing. Yes, but Tennyson was 
greater than Smith, and Emerson 
shrewder and clearer-headed than Jay 
Gould. 

Go to them on the shelf there, and, 
forgetting the woman’s club and the 
school oration, read. If they convince 


you against your own judgment you 
had better look to your next deal in 
corn, or your late shipment to Argen- 
tine. You were not so invincible then, 
were you? If you find there your own 
truths expressed better, ah, much bet- 
ter, than you or I can ever express 
them, read them, spend more time there 
and less time keeping me from my work. 
You will be a better man in the market 
place, and we shall smoke our pipes in 
peace. 


Story-Telling Time 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


HE spring soft breathes the lovers’ vows beneath the bursting trees; 

The summer weaves a golden dream of far Hesperides; 

Rapt hymns of praise the autumn days, the autumn eves, recite ; 
Give me the lusty stories told upon a winter night: 


When to the fire’s protecting arc the company draws near, 

And some old grandsire wags his beard, and all bend close to hear 

The while a memory he wakes of sixty ycars.ago: 

Of pathless waste—a wold untraced—and trav’lers ’whelmed by snow. 


Takes up the thread a ruddy youth who chatters, eager-cyed, 
A legend born from out the white, the haunted countryside: 
Of form half seen amid the lea, of more than human track, 
Of passing by with demon cry the huntsman and his pack. 


And now a low-voiced damsel purls a Paladin romance 

Of lady’s favor sought amain by dint of sword and lance; 
Of forest dense, of walls immense, of keeper grim and fey, 
And of a Bayard riding down to hew his dauntless way. 


So, mouth to mouth, the word goes round, of storm and biting cold, 
Of were-wolf and of flitting shape, of service true and bold; 
Without: the night beleag’ring tight, the steely stars o’erhead ; 
Within: the hearth’s enchanted land, where tales like these are sped. 


ta 
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The Play’s 


the Thing 


BY MONTROSE F. MOSES 


O you remember, Reader, what 

was written in that delightful 

essay of Elia—‘“ On Some of the 
Old Actors ”’—concerning Bensley? 
“He had the true poetical enthusiasm,” 
so it runs, . . . “ He seized the mo- 
ment of passion with the greatest 
truth; like a faithful clock, never strik- 
ing before the time; never anticipat- 
ing or leading you to anticipate. He 
was totally destitute of trick and arti- 
fice. He seemed come upon the stage 
to do the poet’s message simply, and 
he did it with as genuine fidelity as the 
nuncios in Homer deliver the errands 
of the gods. He let the passion or the 
sentiment do its own work without 
prop or bolstering. He would have 
scorned to mountebank it; and be- 
trayed none of that cleverness which 
is the bane of serious acting.” 

I happened to turn to this passage 
the other evening while we were loung- 
ing in the greenroom—the Critic, the 
Poet, and myself. I found it just in 
time to save a situation. You must 
know that we are a select coterie—that 
is, we will be as soon as we all return 
from our summer travel. Last year 
there were quite a number of us who 
used to gather in the greenroom—the 
Playwright, the Actor, the Musician, 
the Manager, the Author, the Critic, 
the Poet, and myself—a few times we 
persuaded the Minister to join us. 

There is an unwritten code in the 
greenroom that holds us together; 
when we meet, we talk freely and sin- 
cerely about things of the stage;— 


the plays we have seen or read—the 
criticisms that strike us as just or un- 
just—the interpretations of character 
parts—the tendencies of the drama, if 
there are any—in fact, we are a thea- 
tre-loving body who meet in the green- 
room to talk it over; it is only on rare 
occasions that we are all of us together. 
There is a long centre table in the 
greenroom and sometimes we give sup- 
pers—then we all come. 

We are a representative group; we 
are abstract, and yet each of us has a 
certain amount of individuality. The 
Critic may be any critic; the Play- 
wright, any playwright. There are 
only three constant quantities about us 
—the greenroom, Mary, who tidies up 
the morning after, and myself. 

A word will suffice about the latter. 
I am the Boswell of the crowd,—with 
this difference, that I do not sit by in 
respectful silence and admiration, but 
assert myself on all occasions. I think, 
too, that the fate of this little coterie 
of ours is not dependent upon my re- 
cording pen, whereas I have often won- 
dered what would have been the fate 
of Dr. Johnson had there been no Bos- 
well. I remember talking with the 
Author about this once. “ And had 
there been no Johnson? ”’ he had asked, 
with a quizzical smile. Of Mary we 
speak low; she is a typical Irish maid, 
except in one respect—she has been 
with us for two seasons, and shows no 
signs of leaving. 

From time to time we have added 
many curios to the greenroom. You 
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cannot see the walls for the pictures, 
the programmes, and the posters ; there 
are book-shelves skirting the four sides 
of the room, and the centre table is 
usually piled with magazines and pa- 
pers. Lounging chairs there are in 
plenty, and we may each have a hang- 
ing light if we wish it. Our front 
windows face the Square, and from the 
side we have a glimpse of Brooklyn 
Bridge. In winter, a log fire cheers 
us; in spring we are high enough to be 
away from the noiscs of the street, and 
yet see the glow of Broadway, if we 
wish to. Within a week, we will have 
an addition to the greenroom, in the 
shape of Buttons. We shall uniform 
him and call him Billy. 

But let us return to Lamb. I say 
that the passage about Bensley came 
just in time. Conversation had been 
lagging, and the Critic, in a humor to 
deride the inevitable past, was looking 
over a review of last season’s plays. I 
read the extract aloud. 

“That’s just the point,” said the 
Critic, “there is plenty of cleverness 
on the stage to-day with very little 
seriousness of the calling. Here I have 
been looking over this list of plays, 
and a great part is made up of ephem- 
eral stuff; it requires trick and arti- 
fice to make it go, but once started, it 
goes.” 

“JT should think,” said the Poet, 
“that if the plays were of a higher 
standard of literature we should not 


find the actors wanting. There are 


many who would have perfect control 
of their art, if art were given them. 
There is a difference between art and 
the control of art.” 

“Not as much so,” rejoined the 
Critic, “as there is between the artist 
and the manager who controls the dra- 
matic art to-day.” 

’ There is vital truth in this, Reader, 
The majority of plays that are put 
upon the boards require nothing more 
of the artist than artifice. But we have 


among our actors and actresses those 
who are capable of putting warmth 
and depth into their work if only they 
had the proper vehicle. One of the 
great faults at present is that the the- 
atre is a commercial enterprise, where 
the manager is unwilling to venture for 
the actor’s gain. Shakespeare is more 
literature than he is drama, because of 
this. 
“T have tried to systematize this list 
of plays,” said the Critic, “ dividing it 
tentatively into those plays that are 
popular because the actor is popular; 
those that have the comedy element 
strongest, farces, musical extrava- 
ganzas, and the serious drama. 
‘Twirly Whirly’ heads the popular 
list with 225 performances in New 
York alone. Why, ‘ The Stickiness of 
Gelatine ’ drew better than its original. 
The musical pieces nearly all ran into 
the hundred performances; the light, 
the glitter, the music that can be used 
as a song and as a dance,—it is this 
that takes.” 

“The wholesome comedy surely as- 
serted itself for a long while in ‘ Mice 
and Men,’ ” I ventured. 

“ There was ‘ The Cardinal,’ ” sug- 
gested the Poet, “with some poetic 
lines in the dialogue, too.” 

“ And ‘ The Unforeseen,’ ” I added, 
“ for artistic work that was greatly out 
of the ordinary.” 

“You are taking isolated examples,” 
said the Critic; “ I do not contend that 
there are not rare pieces to see—” 

“TI prefer mine well done,” inter- 
rupted the Poet. 

“For example, ‘The Joy of Liv- 
ing,’” continued the Critic, “‘ La 
Citta Morta,’ and a few others. But 
I should like to be able to live in an 
atmosphere of art above mediocrity, 
instead of having the atmosphere 
brought in fitful gusts.” 

The list the Critic had is indecd not 
an encouraging one. We have not, as 
yet, any fear of overdoing the problem 
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drama; it is farce that pleasantly 
tickles our distorted imagination. The 
serious drama is usually advertised by 
telling the public not to look on the 
other side. We go to the theatre seri- 
ously because our neighbor does, and 
we must meet him on a level; possibly 
we do not understand the full signifi- 
cance of it all; still we have seen, and 
at least we take away just what the 
manager advertised; the healthy pub- 
lic is made to breathe the foul atmos- 
phere of a diseased life. I remember 
what one of our leading actresses wrote 
of this: “ Plays written deliberately 
upon subjects akin to those that’ the 
courts and the hospitals treat profes- 
sionally seem to me to be out of place 
on the stage, unless specially per- 
formed; ... the repertory [of the 
stage], on the whole, should be recrea- 
tively happy and nobly tragic and 
poetic, and even romantic; for what 
this workaday world wants and needs 
is inspiration.” 

Qn the whole,” I ventured, “ the 
outlook of the drama is encouraging. 
There are many healthy tendencies.” 

* Tendencies! ” exclaimed the Critic, 
“ there are no such things. I hear peo- 
ple say tendencies toward problem 
plays, toward symbolism—but as far 
as I can see, there are only two ex- 
tremes—the drama tends toward the 
good or the bad. Ibsen has the art of 
natural dialogue; he chooses to deal 
with an unpleasant phase of life. He 
has the art; he has the individuality ; 
we have the cult.” 

“What the drama should strive to 
do,”’ said the Poet, “ is to cultivate the 
imaginative faculty more—let us have 
Shakespeare, Maeterlinck, and make 
the audiences think.” 

“TI heard the Manager say once,” I 
suggested, “ that he would be very will- 
ing to give us more of Shakespeare, 
were it practicable. It is too expensive, 
he says, and doesn’t pay. The public 
are willing to criticise inaccuracies in 


settings, but are not willing to support 
accurate details that require art and 
study to make.” 

“ And the actors demand more sala- 
ries for their work; brains are expen- 
sive—and rare,” said the Critic. 

“T should think,” said the Poet, 
“that it would not be difficult to find 
those willing to support the drama of 
Art. Do away with the so-called re- 
vivals, with the so-called star-system. 
Give us—” here he checked himself, 
went over to the picture of a romantic 
Romeo, which he turned with its face 
to the wall; this is one of our rules in 
the greenroom; eyes have such a way 
of following one when we descend to 
personalities. Looks do not count in 
our sanctum, since we judge by other 
standards. We heard the poet mur- 
mur, “ Romeo, Romeo, whyfor wert 
thou Romeo!” 

“Give us,” he continued, “a play, 
and let the stage accessories remain 
accessories. You do not want too 
much of Maeterlinck becaue it is impos- 
sible to present mysticism in tangible 
form; you do not wish an overdose of 
Ibsen, because you do not want to see 
too much of a life stripped of its ideal- 
ism. Let us train our actors and act- 
resses in an atmosphere they will learn 
to know. One of the chief faults with 
the Shakespearian revivals is that the 
actors are taken from a trivial society 
drama, and dropped into a profound 
part which they are to handle only for 
a week or two.” 

“Shakespeare is not to be handled 
on the spur of the moment,” said the 
Critic; “our actors who have at- 
tempted Hamlet, Shylock, and other 
réles have done so after much careful 
study. It is requisite that the actor 
and the dramatist be in accord.” 

The Poet picked up a book of es- 
says and began reading; the Critic 
subsided in the folds of a paper, from 
behind which came puffs of smoke, like 
breakers along the seashore, and I 
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went back to my Elia. How strange 
is this thing we call silence wherein the 
unexpected known as life is born! 
Even the greenroom has its philosophy, 
and its moments when “dreams are 
true while they last.” 

There is perfect freedom of opinion 
in the greenroom, and we all have 
equal right. There are those of the 
profession who deceive themselves into 
believing that they have a patent on 
genius, and they go around agegres- 
sively looking for infringements. In 
the greenroom we fare alike; we have 
our idiosyncrasies, as you shall see later 
on. It is ever our custom to share what 
we believe to be pointed in the books we 
read. The Poet broke the silence, with 
something that Yeats has written in his 
“ Ideas of Good and Evil.” 

“ As audiences and actors changed, 
managers learned to substitute mere- 
tricious landscapes, painted upon wood 
and canvas, for the descriptions of 
poetry, until the painted scenery, 
which had in Greece been a charming 
explanation of what was least impor- 
tant in the story, became as impor- 
tant as the story itself. It needed 
some imagination, some gift for day- 
dreams, to see the horses and the ficlds 
and flowers of Colonus ... but it 
needs no imagination to admire a 
painting of one of the more obvious 
effects of nature painted by somebody 
who understands how to show every- 
thing to the most hurried glance. At 
the same time the managers made the 
costumes of the actors more and more 
magnificent, that the mind might sleep 
in peace. while the eve took pleasure in 
the magnificence of velvet and silk, and 
in the physical beauty of women. 
These changes gradually perfected 
the theatre of commerce, the master- 
piece of that movement towards ex- 
ternality in life and thought and Art, 
against which the criticism of our day 
is learning to protest.” 

“ That is a little too hard on the 
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Manager,” I said. ‘“ Do you not think 
that often he is more sinned against 
than sinning? It is true that sensual 
situations in a piece are advertised to 
good advantage; that the mere picture 
is heeded more than what it represents, 
but the theatre as a material fact is 
fast improving.” 

“*The play’s the thing,’” put in the 
Critic, “ and as such should be care- 
fully constructed, with a due regard 
for the naturalness of its development 
as well as the capabilities of the actor. 
Plays should not be manufactured, as 
they are, within a small circle of clever- 
ness. Far be it that we have the lit- 
erary drama to the detriment of the 
actable drama; but I believe that in all 
respects the progress of the plot 
should be a development, and consist- 
ent, without distorting any particular 
aspect to satisfy any particular taste.” 

“One must adjust one’s telescope 
to the requirements of a particular 
star,’”’ I said. 

“ But stars shine brightest only in 
a particular atmosphere, and in this 
Tespect our theatre are lacking,” re- 
plied the Critic. “The wholesome 
comedy, to speak broadly, has de- 
generated into unwholesome farce; the 
serious tragedy into ranting melo- 
drama: the good old romantic play of 
the * Lady of Lyons’ type has given 
way to a dilution known as the drama- 
tized novel. I feel, however,” added 
the Critic compromisingly, * that we 
have been passing through a crucial 
stage within the past few vears. Each 
season brings a glimpse of serious ef- 
forts, and it is worth while waiting for 
the results. Once let the profession 
become impregnated with the serious- 
ness of their calling and give them the 
proper vehicle for talent. and we shall 
see some creditable changes. We have 
the actors and the surroundings: what 
is needed is the play.” 

The Critic rose to go. 

* When we meet again.” he said, 
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“we shall be settled, so to speak, for 
the winter campaign. I have tickets 
already for the opening nights of 
many pieces.’ 

“Why don’t you write a play?” I 
suggested. 

“ Or open a theatre? ” said the Poet. 

“No,” replied the Critic, with the 
air of one who could if he wanted to 
(such are the ways of some critics), 
“Tam content to tell how it should 
have been done.” 

“Some one has said that the critics 
are those who have failed in what they 
criticised,” said the Poet. 

“Hear, hear!” cried the Critic, 
good-naturedly. 

We left the greenroom together 
that evening —the Critic, the Poet, and 
myself. We walked along the streets 
in the electric glare announcing com- 
ing attractions. “ Marvellous, Stu- 
pendous, Elaborate,” the play bills 
read; again “a score of pretty girls, 
and twelve different scenes.” A musi- 
cal comedy was to open here, a play 
with a mob scene there. 

‘“* Encouraging signs,” said the Poet 
—“will you give the public what it 
wants? ” 

* Yes,” said the Critic, “but you 
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must not misjudge the public. Re- 
member,” he called, as he hailed a pass- 
ing car—“ TI believe that above all else, 
‘the play’s the thing.’ ” 

‘© And where’s the actor,” I called. 

“The season will tell,” replied the 
Critic, as he rode off. 

And so it will, Reader, the season 
with all its possibilities. I see two ex- 
tremes, good and bad. [I see a line 
stretched between these two points, 
and on it, dangling like puppets, hu- 
man figures that are constantly shift- 
ing. There is one fixed end—the bad 
—and here the figures crowd and stag- 
nate; there is the centre of indifference 
with a goodly company about it, and 
beyond it, isolated but still numerous, 
those who are entitled to be called act- 
ors. When the curtain rises all the 
figures on the wire will move, pulled by 
a controlling hand, but there will be 
some, who, reaching the free end of 
this wire, will drop therefrom and stand 
alone through the force of their own 
art. Let the dramatist stand there with 
his drama, in the atmosphere of dig- 
nity and truth, and meet the actor half- 
way. For the actor must have an out- 
Iect for his art, and, after all, “ the 
play’s the thing.” 


Hereafter 


BY WILLIAM Ff. LAMPTON 


OW short is life to do the things we would ; 
To lay our mortal hands on all the good 
Our minds have reached ; how brief is breath; 
The living, that means all, comes after death. 


With Holger Drachmann at 
the Skaw 


BY FULIUS 


RACHMANN is the Byron of 
Scandinavia; the poet laureate of 
the Danes. 

At the topmost point of the Jut- 
land peninsula, where the Skagerak 
and the Cattegat engage in everlasting 
combat, I met with Holger Drach- 
mann. The Skaw,—that barren spot 
which he has made famous through 
his writings,—has finally become his 
home. Ever his most treasured haven 
when seeking rest and quietude, here 
the poet-painter has settled down 
among those honest fisher-folks whose 
deeds of daring he has depicted so 
masterfully in both verse and prose. 
To him their rugged welcome has been 
reward more precious than the acclaim 
of the multitude. 

My first meeting with Holger Drach- 
mann was in the studio of the artist, 
Kroyer. Like his illustrious country- 
man of the pen, this foremost Northern 
painter has long made the Skaw his 
summer home. In fact, the Kroyers, 
the Anchers, the Tuxens,—all names 
to conjure with in the art history of 
Denmark,—are members of a colony 
of artists who make yearly pilgrimages 
to this nature’s shrine, where the twin 
oceans and the sky, the sand dunes and 
the humble people of this coast afford 
material, alike striking and inspiring, 
to the masters of their trade. Having 
gained fame as painter even before he 
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turned author, Holger Drachmann also 
belongs to that select group whose pic- 
tures of Danish sailor life made known 
the Skaw and its interesting inhabi- 
tants. In truth, to Drachmann is due 
the greater honor of championship 
through his series of matchless sea tales. 
No painting, however brilliant, conveys 
half the human message of his “ Paul 
and Virginia of a Northern Zone.” 

It is now more than thirty-two years 
since Holger Drachmann issued his 
first collection of poems; but while half 
a hundred volumes testify to a liter- 
ary productiveness that has not its 
counterpart in the province of belles- 
lettres, which is his forte, yet every 
page carries the stamp of genius. 
Had the Danish language been the lan- 
guage of other than a small nation, 
it is probable that the works of this 
Scandinavian writer would long since 
have become familiar to the people of 
the Western Hemisphere with whom he 
has so much in common. For, whether 
as playwright, novelist, or the poet that 
he is, his aim is that of true democracy. 
Naturally, the ‘spirit that pervades his 
lyrics is best understood by those born 
and bred in the language of the Danes, 
for, in such word-paintings translation 
fails to do justice to either sentiment or 
substance. 

Drachmann has not the lofty opti- 
mism of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, nor 
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does he wield a pessimistic pen as does 
Henrik Ibsen. Rather, this Danish 
author has the Byronic strain which 
extracts satisfaction from existing con- 
ditions. For better or for worse natu- 
ralism means to him truth made beau- 
tiful through the gift of expression. 
The rhythm of his verse, the fire and 
color of his sentence, do not take kindly 
to rendition into an alien tongue. The 
prospective translator hesitates lest he 
despoil the original of its exquisite 
beauty. 

And the appearance of this Viking 
singer, this teller of folk tales; this 
radical whose radicalism yet makes him 
the most welcome contributor to the 
repertoire of the Royal Danish Thea- 
tre? What is his personality that the 
nation points to him as the literary 
champion of the race? Why does the 
mere mention of his name inspire en- 
thusiasm among the youth of the land? 
Are the writings of Holger Drachmann 
of the type that last beyond their gen- 
eration? 

Drachmann is a giant in stature. 
As he rose to meet me on the occasion 
of my visit his erect carriage showed 
off to prime advantage. His once 
coal-black beard, it is true, is now white 
as snow. His splendid head of hair, 
likewise, shows the effect of his almost 
threescore years. But his eyes !—his 
eyes still retain that youthful fire of 
his student days when Holger Drach- 
mann was voted the handsomest of his 
clan. There is the same lustre; the 
same contagious enthusiasm. Then his 
speech: let but the conversation turn 
around Scandinavian literature of the 
present; gain the poet’s interest 
through some pointed question, and 
the result is an inspiration to the fa- 
vored listener. Smooth and modulated 
like a woman’s, his voice is yet strong 
and virile, as might have been the 
speech of his Viking ancestors. 

Our conversation turned on innu- 
merable subjects. His latest play; his 
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American visit of some years ago; 
realism as expressed through the 
younger Danish writers; the liberal- 
ism of the present government; what- 
ever the topic, Drachmann displayed 
the buoyancy of one keenly alive to the 
happenings of the moment. Then he 
spoke of the Skaw, the rejuvenator of 
his once shattered health; the cold 
splendor of the Northern sea and sky; 
the vivid description of some ship- 
wreck of which he himself was witness ; 
each in turn became a living canvas. 
Ever it was the Poet who spoke. Yet 
always there sprang into bold relief the 
fact that while he is picturesque to a 
degree, Holger Drachmann never 
strives after effect; and that he does 
not invite hero-worship can be affirmed 
by those who met him during his tour 
of the United States. 

It is said, with good reason, that but 
for his own reserve on the above oc- 
casion the name of Holger Drach- 
mann would by this time have a fa- 
miliar sound far beyond the literary 
boundaries where the artistic value 
of his work has already gained fame. 
The opportunity certainly was at hand 
had exploitation been his wish. But, 
much to the regret of his many ad- 
mirers, he asked that he be not made 
an object of homage. Not in the very 
best of health at that time, he had 
crossed the Atlantic in search of such 
rest as is gained by change of environ- 
ment. But that his journey yielded 
him additional profit, aside from re- 
gained health, is evidenced by the fact 
that the latest Drachmann play, con- 
ceived during the playwright’s stay in 
this country, and finished at the Skaw, 
is to be produced at the Royal Danish 
Theatre at Copenhagen, the coming 
season. 

“The Verdant Hope” is dedicated 
to “ My young friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Holger Drachmann’s career is re- 
markable for the tremendous energy 
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that has won for him his present status 
as the leading Danish poet and play- 
wright. -Born at Copenhagen in 1846, 
he early displayed talent for drawing. 
Though much prejudiced against it, his 
parents finally consented to send him 
to the Academy of Art in the Danish 
capital. He early attained success as 
a painter of marine pictures. His 
work was marked by an assured touch 
no less conspicuous than the freedom 
from convention that characterized his 
portrayal of some every-day subject. 
But the poetic Muse now began whis- 
pering her enticing messages in his ear. 
His canvases more and more reflected 
the gift that is the born poet’s. The 
story that he wrought into each suc- 
ceeding picture evolved superior to 
brush and pigments. And in 1872 
Drachmann convinced his countrymen 
that he could write no less effectively 
than he could paint. 

This was the year when Georg 
Brandes began the epoch-making lec- 
tures that are the basis for his ‘“ Main 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter- 
ature.” When the first poems of Hol- 
ger Drachmann appeared they im- 
mediately attracted attention. Their 
breadth of view caught the fancy of 
the younger element. The spirit of 
rejuvenescence glowed from every 
stanza. Brandes spoke of the author 
as one of the men of the “ new tran- 
sition.” 

Holger Drachmann evidently ab- 
sorbed the radical] tendencies that char- 
acterized his earlier productions dur- 
ing his stay in England. His “English 
Socialists,” for instance, is the spon- 
taneous outpouring of youth that for 
the first time feels the uplifting sense 
of real freedom. How this tribute to 
labor came to be written is worth re- 
lating. 

It was after his return from Eng- 
land, during those years when Drach- 
mann was beginning to make a name 
for himself as an artist of more than 


ordinary talent. To be sure, the God- 
dess of Fortune had not as yet smiled 
upon him beyond permitting him to 
gain a not too opulent living from his 
work. While in London, hunger had on 
several occasions met him face to face. 
Now matters had shaped themselves 
more favorably. Together with the 
Norwegian artist, Fritz Thaulow, who 
to-day ranks foremost among Scandi- 
navian painters, Drachmann occupied 
an unpretentious studio high up under 
the roof of a hotel. 

As he was one day sitting here be- 
fore his easel, engaged in painting a 
view of the Thames River, it occurred 
to Drachmann that Georg Brandes had 
asked him if he did not write verses. 
There now rose before his mental vision 
the picture of groups of workingmen, 
such as he had seen them, gathered 
under one of the London bridges. In 
an instant he transferred his impres- 
sions to paper. Almost without a 
single correction this was his “ English 
Socialists,” as it shortly after appeared 
in “ New Danish Monthly,” under the 
pseudonym of Marc Cole. In quick 
succession came “ The Twenty-eighth 
of November, 1871,” ‘ With Chalk 
and Charcoal,” and the first sketches 
dealing with the Skaw. And what 
Holger Drachmann now presented to 
the public he signed with his own name. 

Of his many novels it is not our pur- 
pose to speak here, further than to say 
that “ Pledged” is largely autobio- 
graphical. It is the summing up of a 
career essentially artistic; the expres- 
sion of a nature that has no patience 
with bigotry or prudish professions. 
But while “ Pledged” is no food for 
babes, it is truth made manifest in such 
a way that the vital purpose of the 
book is brought home at once. Drach- 
mann is both socialist and royalist, 
realist and romanticist. Cosmopoli- 
tan to the core, he has the eclectic fac- 
ulty which takes and gives with equal 
ease. A Dane of the Danes, yet his 
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patriotism has never deterred him from 
hitting straight from the shoulder 
when his aim is the shattering of some 
national prejudice. 

As dramatist, Drachmann’s fairy 
play “‘ Once Upon a Time,” shows him 

. in a réle entirely different from that 
of the realistic author of the novel 
quoted. Founded on Hans Christian 
Andersen’s story of “The Swine- 
herd,” this poetic extravaganza spark- 
les with humor, while its pathetic 
features appeal keenly to the emo- 
tional nature. Drachmann’s mastery 
in characterization is nowhere shown to 
better purpose than by contrasting the 
Princess of “ Once Upon a Time” to 
Edith of “ Pledged.” 

In “ Voelund the Smith,” the dra- 
matic poem which established his fame 
beyond a doubt, the fabric is woven 
from the heroic and the terrible. For 
the purpose of this work Drachmann 
went to the Elder Edda. The brute 
force of that historic past, its senti- 
mentality and its sensuousness, would 
be nerve-racking to the reader but for 
the dexterous manner in which the 
poet here employs his <alent. As the 
last line rings down the curtain the 
thought is uppermost that whatever 
the fault of the period depicted there 
must have been giants in those days. 

Holger Drachmann’s translation of 
Byron’s “ Don Juan ” took the Danish 
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reading public by storm the moment 
the work appeared. For more than 
twenty years Drachmann had labored 
faithfully at his self-imposed task of 
presenting his countrymen with a 
translation of “ Don Juan” which, as 
now completed, is pronounced the equal 
of the original in point of subtle color- 
ing. Except for the artistic kinship 
existing between the British poet and 
his Danish translator no such perfect 
result could have been achieved. 

In collaboration with the celebrated 
Danish composer, August Enna, 
Drachmann is now occupied in recon- 
structing two of his most important 
works, “ The Light of St. Bonifacius ” 
and “ Halfdan Vanraade the Bard.” 
Recently Enna spent considerable time 
with the poet at the Skaw, and they are 
soon to repair to Italy where the tone 
artist will find the environment con- 
genial to the work in hand. Scandi- 
navia is looking forward with interest 
to the day when the result of their com- 
bined efforts shall be placed before the 
public. Undoubtedly the musical 
phases of the plays in question should 
aid in rendering the poetic genius of 
Holger Drachmann familiar to the peo- 
ple of the Western Hemisphere. At 
least, the chromatic scale should lend 
itself gracefully to any English inter- 
pretation of this Byron of the North- 
lands. 


Memorandum 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


IVES of poets oft remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Something in the shape of rhyme. 


Reviews 


Opes FROM THE Divan or Hariz FREELY 
ReNvDERED FROM LiteRAL TRANSLA- 
tions. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Privately Printed, New York. $15.00, 
net. 

By James TEMPLE 


“ RITICISM,” said Matthew Ar- 
Cora, “is a disinterested endeavor 
to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” 
A very humane and urbane definition, 
though we take leave to think that Ar- 
nold, for once, failed in hitting the gold. 
Still, its humanity and urbanity are so 
excellent that we are content to let it 
stand for the moment, and to cite it as 
our excuse for introducing a new work 
by a more than thrice abused writer. We 
are the more moved to the performance 
of this pleasant duty because of the fact 
that this writer has thought it best to 
issue his work in a privately printed 
form, and has also decided, on that ac- 
count, to waive the orthodox rule of the 
orthodox publisher, and withhold those 
copies usually sent to the press for re- 
view. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, how- 
ever, has long been accounted a very 
heterodox young man, in the matter of 
conventions, and in thus issuing his 
poetical rendering of one hundred “ Odes 
from the Divan of Hafiz” he is but liv- 
ing up to his reputation. 

Who was Hatiz? And what has Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne to do with him? 
These are questions which Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne best answers himself. If we were 
allowed the liberty to speak for him, we 
should say that Hafiz was a poet who 
lived in old Persia in the years of the 


fourteenth century, and that Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne, moved by an appreciative sym- 
pathy for the Persian poet’s work, has, in 
these early days of the twentieth century, 
sought to embody the fine flavor of the 
work of the citizen of Shiraz in such form 
as the citizens of these United States 
may understand and enjoy. For be it 
remembered that this poetical paraphrase 
was entirely made during a winter’s resi- 
dence in New York, and this sumptuous 
edition “ gotten up ” in the same city. 

It is quite true that Mr. Le Gallienne 
knows no Persian. But it is also true 
that those who have attempted this work 
with this knowledge have accomplished 
their tasks with such appalling results 
that, on this consideration alone, we 
might welcome the work of a mere out- 
sider, so to speak. Still, if Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne be ignorant of Persian, we cannot 
deny him an acquaintance with poetry 
and the stuff that goes to make poetry; 
and this may well stand for him as an 
excuse for the seemingly impertinent 
liberty he has taken. What he has done 
should be judged on its merits—not the 
merits of the erudite philologer—rather 
the merits of one who has been anxious 
to avoid the throwing into the world of 
another “joyless shadow of a great 
classic,” to use his own expression. He 
has left that to the Persian scholars, 
who have not failed to darken thus the 
sun himself. But the scholars have 
shown him the stuff of Hafiz’s thought 
— it is the poet in himself who finds the 
poet in the stuff. 

Hafiz composed in the Persian poetical 
form known as “the Ghazel.”” Mr. Le 
Gallienne is not so foolish as to attempt 
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to transplant this purely Oriental flower 
into the soil of Western literature. Any 
such attempt,.he knew, could produce 
but barren results. At best, he could 
only faintly reproduce the delicate aroma 
which is of the genius of the land to 
which it is native. Therefore, Mr. Le 
Gallienne has made his own English 
forms, and if he do not give us the 
ghazels of Hafiz, he gives us what we 
may value far better— Hafiz as English 
poetry. In other words, in freely ren- 
dering the poetry of Hafiz as English 
poetry, he gives us Hafiz also, and not 
himself. “I offer this rendering,” he 
says, “in the first place as poetry, in the 
second as translation; but, at the same 
time, my aim has been, as faithfully as 
in me lies, truly to interpret the great 
Persian poet to English readers, so that 
the total result of my endeavor is really 
—if not literally — Hafiz.” 

There has been much written about 
Hafiz, if little has been read. Much of 
what English reading people know of 
him is due to the painstaking and eru- 
dite labors of Colonel Wilberforce Clarke 
and Mr. John Payne, though we surmise 
that the bulky tomes of these Persian 
adepts are not the common daily reading 
of the worthy dwellers of Suburbia. Mr. 
Justin Huntley McCarthy has done some 
laudable service in this respect, and Mrs. 
Louis Haggan of New York has accom- 
plished a version in French which even 
Parisian students are not disdaining to 
accept. Mr. Walter Leaf has also made 
a courageous effort to do the impossible. 
In spite, however, of all these achieve- 
ments, the name of Hafiz is, compara- 
tively speaking, unknown to us. He was 
not “discovered” by a FitzGerald, and 
there are no societies called by his name. 
And yet he is every whit as well worth 
knowing as Omar Khayyam. He is un- 
doubtedly a greater poet than he of 
Naishapur—he has infinitely more of 
charming variety and appealing human- 
ity. If Omar be best accepted as the 
teacher, Hafiz must be welcomed as the 
singer. Moreover, Hafiz is one of us— 
as much of our age as of his own. He 

is so full of humor, passion, gayety, fine 
feeling, and loving courtesy. He is such 
a great lover—he gives himself so un- 
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selfishly, asking for nothing but love in 
return, and even this not from all. He 
knew the world too well to make drafts 
on its store of unselfishness—and it was 
much the same world then as it is now. 
Then his joy in the beauties of nature 
is so spontaneous—almost like that of a 
lover for his sweetheart. He delights in 
her every mood. 


“Comrades, the morning breaks, the sun 
is up; 
Over her pearly shoulder, the shy 
dawn 
Winds the soft floating mists of 
silver lawn; 
Comrades, the morning cup! the morn- 
ing cup!” 


“Now that the rose-tree in its dainty 
hand 
Lifts high its brimming cup of 
blood-red wine, 
And green buds thicken oer the empty 
land, 
Heart, leave these speculations deep 
of thine, 
And seek the grassy wilderness with 
me. 
Who cares for problems, human or 
divine! 
The dew of morning glitters like a sea, 
And hearken how yon happy nightin- 
ale 
Tells with his hundred-thousand new- 
found tongues 
Over again the old attractive tale.” 


The following delightfully pathetic 
mingling of sorrow for human death, and 
joy in living nature is quite characteristic. 
He writes of his little boy who died: 


“ Little sleeper, the spring is here; 
Tulip and rose are come again, 
Only you in the earth remain, 

Sleeping, dear. 


“ Little sleeper, the spring is here; 
I, like a cloud of April rain, 
Am bending over your grave in vain, 
Weeping, dear. 


“ Little flower, the spring is here; 
What if my tears were not in vain! 
What if they drew you up again, 

Little flower!” 
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We are quoting Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
renderings—the images and the thought 
are Hafiz, the forms in which they are 
here given are Mr. Le Gallienne’s. 


“ Heart, have you heard the news! 

The spring has come back—have 
you heard! 

With little green shoot and little 
pink bud, and little new-hatched 
bird, . 

And the Rose—yes! yes! the Rose— 
Nightingale, have you heard the news! 

The Rose has come back and the 
green and the blue, 

And everything is as new as the 
dew— 

New nightingale, new rose. 


“Wind of the east, flower-footed breeze, 
O take my love to the budding trees, 
To the cypress take it, and take it, 


too, 
To the tender nurslings of the mead- 
ows and leas, 
To the basil, take it, messenger breeze, 
And I send it, my love, to you.” 


“ Forget not, O my heart, thine ancient 


friends: 
The sweet old faithful faces of the 
dead, 
Its meetings and its partings—all that 
ends; 


So loved, so vivid, and so vanished: 
Forget not, O my heart, thine ancient 
friends. 


“The times are faithless, but remember 
thou 

Those that have loved thee though 

they love no more: 

Thou unto them art dim and distant 
now; 

Still love them for the love they gave 

before— 
The times are faithless, but remember 
thou.” 


Yes, Hafiz is worth knowing. It has 
not been his fault that we did not know 
him long ago—it was our misfortune. 
Mr. Le Gallienne, however, has removed 
the ban, and we are now free from the 
fetters of our ignorance of an Eastern 
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language, and free also of the burden of 
the sins laid upon us by well-meaning 
scholars. It has been left for a mere 
poet to liberate us, and, like a poet, he 
has not stinted himself in accomplishing 
our deliverance. From New York to 
Shiraz, travel we eastward or westward, 
the distance is nearly equal. Here in 
this metropolis of the New World we find 
written and printed, for the first time in 
the history of English literature, an in- 
terpretation of a great poet of a strange 
and unknown Old World, which abides, 
as we read it, as a bond of sympathy be- 
tween our various human kinds. Let 
scholars and academics say what they 
may, this book is of the best of its kind. 
In this court such critics have neither 
place nor part. Here, we must judge, 
each for himself, and, so judging, we are 
compelled to a homage that raises this 
“renderer ” to no mean place among the 
seats of the mighty. 

If Mr. Le Gallienne has not been to 
Hafiz what FitzGerald was to Omar, it 
is because Hafiz is not Omar. In Hafiz 
there is not a taint of the philosopher. 
He was neither mystic nor Sufi. He was 
too smilingly aware of his own humanity 
to set himself up as a preacher. Hafiz 
was heartily and heartfully a poet, and 
as such Mr. Le Gallienne takes him. 
Our learned scholar-translators have 
thought otherwise; but we all of us have 
known good and worthy people who 
firmly believe that the Song of Solomon 
is a religious allegory; Dante’s Bea- 
trice a symbol of divine wisdom; and 
the plays of Shakespeare teeming with 
hidden messages. We are so intellect- 
ually vain, in these latter days, that we 
spend our lives in raising Aldrovandin- 
ian monuments to our own cleverness and 
learning, rather than accept the plain 
unvarnished tale which the child under- 
stands. We have blinded ourselves by 
our studies, and have missed the joyous 
ways of the simple-hearted, and we have, 
therefore, never met the poet. 

This also is Mr. Le Gallienne’s achieve- 
ment—that he has accepted Hafiz at his 
face value. He has recoined the foreign. 
mintage, but the new currency is good, 

and may safely be accepted as a tender 
in our modern realm of literature. 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 


Tue Litrrte SuHepuerp or Kinapom 
Come. By John Fox, Jr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


By J. Stewart Dovusiepay 


GOOD story of love and adventure 
A excellently written, with much of 
idyllic charm and simple-hearted 
sweetness. It is not what one would call 
a “ powerful ” book, it is just a little too 
far aloof—too fearful of displeasing 
for that; there are portions where too 
sheer a prettiness and _ sentimentality 
make their superficial appeal, and in- 
cline us to recall those festal Sundays, 
when, in the presence of carolling chil- 
dren we received a book that could not 
hurt a lambling; and of which the title 
—shall we not say—might have closely 
resembled the ‘present one? But never- 
theless, ‘‘ The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come” has many rare and delight- 
ful attributes, which will bespeak the 
attention of critics, and practically in- 
sure it a successful career with the pub- 
lic. We should not be surprised if it 
reaches the hundred thousand class. 
Truly charming is this novel’s atmos- 
phere of sincerity, brightness and ideal- 
ity. Mr. Fox affects us not a little in the 
manner of Joel Chandler Harris, whom 
he, however, in nowise imitates, and 
whom, while falling below in the quali- 
ties of humor, breadth and a certain 
genial “‘ livingness,” he entirely outstrips 
as a narrator of continuous incident. 
The story is a complete chain of adven- 
ture from beginning to end; there are 
absolutely no tame spots; and when 
finally we close the book, after bringing 
the hero from childhood on through the 
Civil War to his Margaret and happi- 
ness, we discover that our reading has 
been very rapid and intense. Yet it is 
not to the mere record of exciting events 
we have yielded, but rather to the fine 
spirit that informs them, and which, to- 
gether with a certain faith and genuine 
chivalry exhibited by the writer through- 
out, not only detaches us temporarily 
from the world, but leaves us the germ of 
profit. 
It is, perhaps, inevitable that the re- 
cital of the hero’s boyhood is more actual 
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to us than that of his later, and of course 
more conventional, career. The little 
waif of the Kentucky mountains makes 
a more convincing appeal for our sym- 
pathies than the student, lover, soldier 
of later years; Chad is less a thing of 
fiction than Mr. Chadwick Buford, and 
the author seems in his depiction of the 
former more completely at home—to be 
voicing indeed an emotion more intimate 
with his soul,than when he quits the moun- 
tains and their cool, mysterious charm 
in order to give us world-life and some- 
thing of war history. Mr. Fox’s handling 
of the latter is, truth to say, nothing 
that should bring him much celebrity. 
He shifts the scene too often, he doesn’t 
make us feel what the soldiers feel; we 
seem to be following out a campaign over 
a map, not flushing at the blood reminis- 
cences of some veteran who knew what 
wounds were and the weary round of 
marching. He attempts frequently to 
convey a sense of the pitiful condition of 
the South at the end of the struggle; but 
his phrase is not large enough, he misses 
the grand pathos; he is always too fear- 
ful of retarding the actual story. The 
romance of the Civil War is yet to come. 

This novel is nevertheless entitled to 
careful consideration, and is sure to 
create a wide circle of enjoyment. 


Tue Scuemers. By Edward F. Harkins. 
L. C. Page & Company, Boston. $1.50 


O make a careful study of any one 
phase of life, and to portray that 
phase clearly and sympathetically 
to one’s readers is a worthy undertaking, 
even if the phase chosen does not, at 
first, seem particularly large or attract- 
ive. Mr. Harkins has made a careful 
study of shop girls and shop life, and in 
“The Schemers ” he has admirably given 
the results of his study, and, what is 
more, he has made the rather simple story 
in which his girls figure, decidedly inter- 
esting as well as amusing. If you stop 
to think of it, this is a rather rare com- 
bination—realism and amusement and 
interest in one book. 
The scene of the story is a large and 
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fashionable Boston store (the particular 
store described is perfectly evident to 
those who know Boston), and the chief 
characters are the girls who scheme to 
marry the Harvard students who shop 
there, and, of course, the students them- 
selves. There is the society girl, also, as 
a contrast. Though the plot of the story 
is secondary to the picture of shop life 
and character study, it is well carried 
out, and the reader soon becomes really 
interested. 

But it is as a novel of manners that 
“The Schemers” makes its claim, as a 
picture of a side of life almost untouched 
in American fiction. The best thing in 
the book is the portrayal of the gradual 
growth and development of the character 
of Lillie Fox. She enters the store very 
young, and is surprised and shocked at 
the “doings” of her mates, their schemes 
to “catch the students,” and their vari- 
ous petty wrongdoings. Here, be it said, 
Mr. Harkins makes his girls, for the 
most part, a decent lot so far as the 
major, in distinction from the minor, 
morals go. At first Lillie is shocked at 
the least familiarity, but she gradually 
gets over this and begins to accept in- 
vitations like the rest. But an unpleasant 
experience, after one of the Harvard 
games, shows her the dangers, and from 
then on she develops, even in the sordid 
atmosphere of shop and a vulgar home, 
a truly womanly character, and deserves 
the happiness that comes to her. The 
other girls are less agreeable, but equally 
well sketched. Mr. Harkins is not so 
happy with his men, they are hardly 
more than dummies, except Fred Pinkney, 
the chief male character, and he is too 
overdrawn, too much of a cad to be life- 
like. 

There are a lot of bright and clever 
touches throughout the book, and many 
capital descriptions of things and people. 
One of the cleverest is the interview be- 
tween Lillie and a notorious fortune- 
teller and “mystic.” This is admirably 
done, for it is absolutely true to life, and 
it is exceedingly funny also. The open- 
ing speech at the graduation, too, is a 
little gem in its way. Take it for all in 
all, Mr. Harkins is decidedly to be con- 
gratulated on this, his first novel, and we 
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can honestly recommend the reading of 
it to those who like amusing books that 
are not what is known as “hard read- 
ing.” To all women who shop and are 
inconsiderate in their shopping we recom- 
mend the book for various reasons. 


H. C. 


My Frienn ANNABEL Lez. By Mary 
MacLane. Herbert S. Stone § Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


HIS unexpected young woman’s 

first bow to the public, in book form, 

elicited general astonishment, much 
ridicule, and a few faint cheers,—the 
latter mostly from other hysterical fe- 
males. Seldom does a first book create 
so much, and so diverse comment. At the 
time of its—vogue, shall we say?—the 
writer of this review collected many opin- 
ions from private and public sources, 
with the purpose of making an interest- 
ing comparison as to its effect upon dif- - 
ferent personalities. All physicians, and 
men of science generally, explained it 
away—as they stated—on a purely 
physical basis. Yet no male critic of 
them all ever grasped the full emotional 
situation—nor did most of her own sex, 
apparently; but all concurred in stating, 
mysteriously and speculatively, that she 
was young and might outgrow it! Ap- 
parently, she has done so. 

Were it not for this first—so frank in 
all its revelations!—then it is possible 
this second production might gradually 
win some attention. But it only bears a 
general, smoothed-out and rounded-off 
resemblance to the earlier one, and has 
lost its spontaneity and—some other 
things which could better be spared. So, 
—pby this and by that,—it would seem 
that ‘‘ My Friend Annabel Lee ” is liable 
to fall flat, between two conditions: there 
is not enough similarity between this book 
and the first to recommend it to those of 
her audience who have looked forward to 
more of her sensational developments, 
nor enough essential difference between 
them to gain a new public. Annabel Lee 
is a dainty Japanese image to which 
Mary’s fancy turns, and we are given 
these imaginary conversations between 
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them, in similar manner as we were given 
her diary, each chapter furnishing more 
or less self-analytical reflections and 
ponderings, in the author’s distinctive 
style of composition. Some of these bits 
are to be reckoned with, however, as apt 
and ingeniously presented philosophy. 


A. L. 


Tue Farrn or Rosertr Louis Steven- 
son. By John Kelwin, Jr., M.A. 
Fleming Revell Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


N “An Inland Voyage” Stevenson 

speaks of himself and the poet Fer- 

gusson as “born in the same city: 
both sickly, both pestered, one nearly.to 
madness, one to the madhouse, with a 
damnatory creed.” This looks as if 
dogma had lost its savor for R. L. S., 
and in sooth, it had. The “ faith” that 
Mr. Kelwin, with the most loyal partisan- 
ship, educes from the works of Steven- 
son, for he never knew him personally, 
is not of a kind that enters into a creed, 
is unconventional, and in a word, is not 
“faith,” in any orthodox sense. Mr. 
Kelwin means that Stevenson tended 
right, had healthy principles of action 
and a somewhat defined ideal of conduct 
and life. No one will deny it who has 
equal knowledge of Stevenson with Mr. 
Kelwin: which any intelligent person may 
have who will read him as assiduously. 
But why a book to tell it? 

The greater interest of Mr. Kelwin’s 
book is in seeing the manner in which the 
Scotch clergyman deals with the subject. 
His breadth is admirable, his style is ex- 
cellent and he has some humor, rather 
caustic in its character. For instance, he 
says: ‘It is easy for those who have no 
imagination to tell the truth, and when 
they tell it, it is apt to seem intolerably 
uninteresting.” 

In the chapter entitled “Actor and 
Preacher,” Mr. Kelwin’s manner of argu- 
ing and of working up his point is de- 
lightfully exemplified. He speaks of the 
histrionic tendency in Stevenson, and ex- 
plains many things so that this quality 
may not be supposed to have any place 
in his religious side. Henley evidently 
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thought it had. Mr. Kelwin would fain 
admit that the histrionic strain is ma- 
terially present, in its elements, but that 
the religiosity of Stevenson is not af- 
fected thereby. It is genuine religion, 
just the same. He is equally extenua- 
tive and sophisticated in dealing with 
Stevenson as preacher. He considers 
him one of the most forceful and effect- 
ive preachers of religion in modern lit- 
erature. With similar deftness he ma- 
nipulates Stevenson’s insight, his gift 
of vision, into faith—and it is illuminat- 
ing to learn from Mr. Kelwin’s own 
statement here, that one of the most ex- 
act definitions of theoretical faith is 
“ seeing the invisible ’’! 

Again, he even traces the instinct of 
travel in his hero from the physical to 
the moral and spiritual regions: and so 
on with the rest. It is a most ingenious 
case of special pleading conducted with 
an address as charming as it is unmov- 
ing. You still feel as if some other 
label than “ faith’ had been better ap- 
plied. 

The book is well worth reading for 
itself quite apart from any determina- 
tion to which it may lead the reader as 
to Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ faith.” In 
his critical passion for, and appreciation 
of, the artistic qualities of Stevenson, as 
evidenced in his works, Mr. Kelwin is 
very satisfying. One may fancy that 
Stevenson would have read the author’s 
demonstration of his thesis of “ faith” 
with fascinated amusement and, perhaps 
— approval. 

J.J. a’ B. 


PracticaL JourNauisM. By Edwin L. 
Shuman. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.25, net. 


OMING closely on the heels of Mr. 
C Pulitzer’s endowment of a School of 

Journalism at Columbia University, 
Mr. Shuman’s treatise emphasizes the 
fact that journalism must be accepted 
as a distinct profession, with its own 
methods and aims, and demanding its 
own special training. It ought long ago 
to have become obvious to every one that 
journalism and literature are very differ- 
ent things, but there are still unthinking 
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people who vaguely confound them. 
They are the people who should read 
this book, every page of which insists on 
the difference. 

Journalism is a trade, not an art. Mr. 
Shuman very properly sets forth its 
wholly commercial motive, and his meas- 
ure of success is the pecuniary reward. 
The ideal he holds before the ambitious 
newspaper worker is a substantial salary. 
‘People of morbidly fine sensibilities may 
very well be shocked at this cold-blooded 
valuation of the Power of the Press in 
terms of dollars and cents, but Mr. 
Shuman’s attitude is precisely right. If 
he were writing a book on the grocery 
business, no one would be shocked by his 
holding out the financial reward as the 
one aim. The newspaper ought to be 
considered on the same plane. It is 
nothing but a fact shop, and every man 
connected with it is there to sell people 
the brand of facts they want, or seem to 
want. Mr. Shuman makes his position 
clearer by reiterating that the highest 
positions within the attainment of the 
newspaper worker are not even remotely 
literary, but executive, just as in every 
other business. The biggest salary pos- 
sible to the man with a hankering to 
write, he indicates with a tinge of con- 
tempt, is that of the editorial writer, 
which is less than that of managing and 
even some city editors. 

The chapters on a reporter’s education 
and work, the plan of a news story, the 
gathering of news, and editors and their 
work are sensible and complete, and show 
how thoroughly the author’s knowledge 
covers the entire field. The advice to a 
beginner as to the best ways of entering 
the profession is sound, though it takes 
no account of the school of journalism, 
which is soon to become a positive factor. 
Mr. Shuman recommends an appren- 
ticeship on a country paper as by all 
odds the best beginning. Most of the 
book has a decided value for the novice, 
and may profitably be utilized as an ele- 
mentary text-book in the technical 
schools that are to be. The final chap- 
ters, on the laws of libel and copyright, 
are interesting to more experienced 
newspaper workers. That on libel espe- 
cially is an admirable digest of the law, 


and offers a reasonably complete and 
safe guide for the publisher. 
E. C. 


Tue MS. 1n a Rep Box. John Lane, 
New York. $1.50. 


HE story, thank heaven, is not so 
bad as the title, but it is unelating 
enough notwithstanding. The plot, 


persons and events are after the invari- - 


able romantic pattern; the style alone, 
which is sometimes fresh and bright, 
saves the book from an utter downfall, 
literarily speaking; in fine, the thing is 
scarcely worth doing, but it has been done 
tolerably well. 

The publisher, in an introductory no- 
tice, tells us, in red letters, that the au- 
thor is quite unknown to him. He de- 
clares that he received in a red box the 
unnamed and unsigned manuscript of 
an historical novel, of which his reader 
reported with contagious enthusiasm; 
that he immediately determined to pub- 
lish the work and advertised far and wide 
for the author; but that no reply coming 
to his announcements, he was driven to 
“go it alone.” Mr. Lane says that sev- 
eral persons of experience, including Mr. 
Henry Harland, suggested, each unin- 
fluenced by the other, the book’s present 
title; which, we subtend, for awkward- 
ness and insipidity stands solitary among 
its fellows. The only thing that could 
bring so poor a title to the fore would be 
the critics’ chorus of disfavor; thus—by 
the mere noise of it— inciting a sensa- 
tion-loving public to gather and inves- 
tigate; but we cannot believe that Mr. 
Lane, who, by his own confession, was 
enthusiastic in the matter, could have 
consented to such an adventitious bait to 
popularity. Let us make use of the well- 
worn maxim and give even the publisher 
his due. As for the contents of the book, 
they are nothing very noteworthy. 

The scene is cast in England in the 
reign of Charles I; and probably because 
the novel is written in the autobiograph- 
ical style, the language is sometimes 
rather amazingly archaic. The writer 
has evidently some talent for his native 
tongue, and allowing him, as we do, the 
use of free English, it irks us to en- 
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counter the occasional affectations in- 
separable from his plan of speech. He 
has real aptitude for the description of 
fens, holms and other watery haunts, he 
knows his Lincolnshire, and every fowl 
that flies there, with astonishing truth 
to life; when his hero becomes a simple 
marshman, he is tenfold more interesting 
than while he is a paragon. We wish 
that the author of the MS. would take 
to stories of “nature”; for he has the 
right touch. Coming now to the question 
of the story itself, we marvel at the ab- 
sence of one of the most startling inci- 
dents of present-day romance, which, 
from the origin of the art to its contem- 
porary insignificance has always re- 
garded the “ fight on the stairs” as its 
very guarantee and hall-mark. Who 
may be so hardy as to predict success for 
a novel which, despite its record of con- 
tinuous pluck and peril, despite its hero’s 
good arm and good sword, and the fact 
that he languishes in dungeon, stands at 
the scaffold with noose round neck while 
his detested rival grins fiendishly in his 
face; which, despite the gallop for life, 
the sinking in the quagmire, the defence 
of the ruined mill,—rise, ghosts of G. 
A. Henty’s warriors and make known the 
impossibility of reaching the heart of 
bully youth without a good fight on the 
stairs! Up “Gentleman of France,” up 
“Under the Rose,” up all ye clashing 
descendants of Scott, Dumas and Reade, 
and reprove the mysterious writer of this 
foundling manuscript. 
J. S. D. 


Tue Sone or THE CarpINAL. By Gene 
Stratton-Porter. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 


HIS production is a refreshing ex- 
ample of a bird-story told without 
resort to those wholesale methods of 
exaggeration that have recently been em- 
ployed ad nauseam, for animal stories, 
in portrayal of animal characters as foils 
to some rather inane human characters 
that utter a lot of absurdities of a non- 
descript nature neither human nor ani- 
mal. 
Without moralizing in the least, this 
bird love-story interprets the gospel of 
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love and is instinct with a great parable- 
teaching: that he who wilfully harms the 
least of these, God’s creatures, sins woe- 
fully against his own being and against 
his Maker, that the whole earth is a sanct- 
uary, and loving a sacrament. 

The gentle, kindly old farmer, Abram, 
and his wife, Maria, on whose land the 
trusting redbirds have built their nest in 
an old stag sumac with antlered limbs, 
furnish the audience to this enacting love 
idyll of a summer, translating the emo- 
tions and varied notes of their protégés 
with an intuition born of their own long, 
perfect love and life companionship. 
The vigorous tirade to which the treach- 
erous hunter, who invades their grounds 
on pretense of procuring a squirrel for 
a convalescing friend, is treated by 
Abram,—when the would-be slayer 
breaks his promise and aims a fruitless 
shot at this “thing of pulsing fire ’—is 
a fitting key-note to the tale: “God 
knows ‘at shootin’ a redbird jest to see 
the feathers fly ain’t hevin’ dominion over 
nothin’; its jest makin’ a plumb beast o’ 
yerself. Passes me, how you can face up 
to the Almighty, an’ draw a bead on a 
thing like that! Takes more gall’n I 
got!” 

“Caught nearer the Throne than that 
of any other bird” is the cardinal’s 
song; that varies successively from the 
first spring greeting of “Good cheer,” 
to the prophetic “‘ Wet year,” then to the 
mating call, ‘ Come here,” and love’s ful- 
filling, “So dear!” that ends in “See 
here! ””—-when the young brood appears. 
“‘ He’s a master hand at king’s English,” 
comments Abram, “ Talk plain as you 
kin!—like an organ playin’ prayers to 
hear ’im tell her how he loved her . . .” 

“O bird of wonderful plumage and 
human-like song! Brave songster of the 
flaming coat,—we hail you King of Bird- 
land, at your imperious command, ‘ See 
here! She here!’ ” 

From the marshes and swamps up in 
the land of the Limberlost, where this 
King-Cardinal was born,—along the 
shining Wabash River of poetry and 
song, that the Indians first discovered, 
and later named Ouabache,—that river 
beneath whose silver sycamores and giant 
maples Chief Godfrey kindled his camp- 
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fires, —we follow him to the Everglades 
of the South, then North again, when 
matured and vibrant with full, glad life, 
like a scarlet rocket this ‘streak of 
flame ’’ makes the flight of a thousand 
miles in one unbroken sweep! 

This writer is so thoroughly familiar 
with her subjects and their environments, 
and in such entire sympathy with bird 
life and its haunts, that those who have 
any love of nature, the woods and their 
feathered residents, must, of necessity, 
be heart-stirred by the charm of her de- 
scription. The book is finely illustrated 
with camera studies from life which are 
distinctive and appropriate to the text 
(a feature greatly to be commended), 
and, in several instances, very novel in 
effect, and this, in conjunction with the 
sympathetic nature of the entire work, 
produces an attractive whole, and elimi- 
nates the purely natural-history charac- 
teristics that might mar the artistic value 
of a work of this order. Ya 


Tue Caprain’s Wire. By W. Clark 
Russell. L. C. Page § Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 


R. Russell’s latest addition to his 
M long list of books appears just in 

time to serve as an argument in 
the pending lively controversy over sea 
stories, and it should prove effective, for 
it is, perhaps, his best story. The tale 
is more smoothly written and has fewer 
of the extremely thrilling adventures 
that are so common in that class of fic- 
tion. It is all so pleasant and comfort- 
able that it seems more like a story of 
a yachting cruise than the voyage of a 
British merchantman; but it is all inter- 
esting, and refutes at least one charge 
against the author—that his stories are 
all alike. It must be admitted that most 
of them heretofore have been similar; 
but “ The Captain’s Wife” is of higher 
class, and it is safe to say will be rated 
A 1 for longer than sea stories usually 
float. He does not burden it with tech- 
nical terms, which, as he says, “ sailors 
will not need, which ladies will not read 
and which critics will not understand.” 
He offers them almost an apology for 
introducing Captain Mostyn as “ one of 
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those gentlemanly sailors I am charged 
with inventing by people who obtain their 
ideas from boatmen,” which is quite un- 
necessary, for those who know sailors are 
well aware that the gentlemanly type is 
by no means so rare as writers who de- 
pend for success upon pictures of bru- 
tality would have us believe. Mr. Rus- 
sell apparently has read the discussions 
of his work, for he does not miss an op- 
portunity to call attention to his critics 


' and defend his own position, which really 


is not at all difficult for him, for he spent 
eight years at sea and rose to the posi- 
tion of second mate in the British mer- 
chant service, and therefore thoroughly 
understands ships; and as a writer of 
good old-fashioned romances of the sea 
Mr. Russell has no superior. 
L. W. 


Tue Law or Lire. By Anna McClure 
Sholl. D. Appleton §& Company. New 
York. $1.50. 


HE work of a new writer has in- 
. terest for that very reason, if no 
other. A Kipling, a Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, or a Robert Louis Stevenson may 
rise from its pages, and it is in truth, 
the rarest of pleasures for a reader to 
discover a new light in the crowded liter- 
ary heaven of to-day. Even if the au- 
thor fails to impress himself as a coming 
high-priest of his art (which is not a 
mixed metaphor, since his art is religion 
to the genuine artist), the first draught 
from a mind is apt to offer something 
fresh and entertaining. 

“The Law of Life” reveals more in- 
tention than accomplishment. It is thor- 
oughly American and “up-to-date”: it 
is interesting reading, and one has a clear 
perception of the very many and very 
different characters who enter into the 
book if not into the plot. The style is 
direct and flowing, and, happily, not 
bristling with “ smart” or epigrammatic 
remarks. That seems to complete the list 
of merits in “ The Law of Life.” 

But it hardly seems worth while for an 
author to invite a reader to nearly six 
hundred pages of a novel which reward 
him no more adequately. One thinks of 
“Middlemarch” and Dorothea as the 
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psychological struggle of Barbara Dale 
at Halworth University is set forth, but it 
is by force of contrast. This orphan girl 
who has been reared by her uncle, a re- 
cluse and student, comes to this coeduca- 
tional university at the age of twenty, 
consigned on his death to the guardian- 
ship of a brilliant professor of mathe- 
matics there, Dr. Penfield, a bachelor of 
forty-five ‘who looks sixty.” Barbara 
is hardly a “ product” of anything at 
this stage of her being, though she knows 
Greek and Latin beautifully. At the 
end of the first year, the Doctor (because 
the author will have it so) proposes to 
Barbara in a plaintively tepid way, and 
the unawakened girl, through a gust of 
compassion, accepts him, and they are 
married. Then she and a quixotically 
fine young professor, Dr. Penfield’s as- 
sistant, fall very thoroughly in love and 
the trouble begins. Barbara has no spe- 
cial force of character, and her “ New 
England conscience ”’ is not tied fast to 
a good hard stake of doctrine or morality. 
Feeling that she ought, or ought not, is 
the determining thing with her, and its 
result, the not very inspiring one of her 
drifting to the brink of ruin with War- 
ing, and at the end, pulling back. The 
book closes with her lover’s retreat, and 
Barbara simply left as her husband’s 
wife without any halo of glory or even 
the mitigating circumstance of being a 
“‘ moral lesson.” 

The trouble with Miss Sholl is that she 
lacks a grip on her motif and control of 
her factors. Everybody is a character, 
and the raison d’étre of a score of them 
seems no other than a passion for de- 
lineating them. She achieves little that 
is worth while, and marshals a horde of 
auxiliaries who simply strut about and 
are their inconsequential selves. ‘‘ The 
Law of Life” is a meringue with little 
images of lead in it. Did the author 
fancy it a heavy projectile from a piece 
of modern ordnance? Whether the law 
of life is Love, Contradiction, or Frustra- 
tion, according to this screed, each reader 
may determine for himself. 

Yet, barring the fact that it gets no- 
where, it is not uninteresting reading. 


J. B. J. 
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Tue ProMoTION OF THE ADMIRAL, AND 


Otner Sea Comepizs. By Morley 
Roberts. L. C. Page § Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 


scribed in the title of his latest 

book, for they are comedies pure 
and simple—a bit brutal at times, to be 
sure; but clearly intended only to amuse, 
and by no means to be taken seriously, 
or to be considered a picture of real sea 
life. The stories in plot and construc- 
tion are as much like those by a certain 
popular American writer as the names 
of the two authors are alike; but they are 
different in the fact that Mr. Roberts 
never attempts to point a moral or preach 
a sermon. His exaggerated and ridicu- 
lous situations make it quite obvious that 
he is merely telling stories that have very 
little foundation in fact as far as the 
characters are concerned. As for the 
nautical side no one can question its ac- 
curacy; and, moreover, his stories are 
well written and show the hand of a well- 
educated man as well as a good sailor. 
Mr. Roberts has seen much of the world, 
and knows not only England, but Aus- 
tralia, America and several other coun- 
tries as well, having been during his ca- 
reer a tramp, cowboy, navvy, hunter, 
book agent, and gold digger as well as 
a sailor—surely a sufficiently varied ex- 
perience to furnish abundant material 
for his pen, which few writers know how 
to use better to make the most of a situ- 
ation, especially if it has any humor in 
it. He confesses that he wrote his first 
book because he needed the money. He 
did not get much at once; but the origi- 
nality of his work soon attracted atten- 
tion, and he is now one of the most popu- 
lar and successful writers of sea yarns, 
having written more than thirty novels, 
widely different in style and subject, and 
in none of them or elsewhere is there a 
better sea story than “ The Promotion of 
the Admiral,” from which the new volume 
takes its title, and which is by far the 
best of the eight in the collection; but 
there’s a good laugh and a pleasant quar- 
ter of an hour in any one of them. 


M R. Roberts’s stories are well de- 


F. L. W. 
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Exvganor Dayton. By Nathaniel Steven- 
son. John Lane, New York. $1.50. 


HIS is a novel “ worth while” and 
of interest. It is psychological and 
romantic, and, at times, has a thrill- 
ing hold. The death of Tom Wilmot is 
pathetic: Eleanor’s farewell to the old 
country-place of the Daytons, her min- 
gling in spirit with her dead lover, are 
strongly portrayed; the introduction of 
the third Napoleon at the beginning and 


the end of the story is brilliantly clever . 


as side lights on the motif, and the few 
chapters which deal with the Civil War 
are vigorous, incisive and full of ‘ go.” 

Eleanor Dayton, through the death of 
her father, is consigned to the care of a 
fine old grandfather, Enfield Dayton, 
and a maiden aunt, Miss Eliza, when she 
is an infant of two years. The picture 
of the child standing in the starlit night 
before the closed door of the Dayton 
homestead, in Ohio, and uttering a pierc- 
ing wail under the terror of that oppos- 
ing portal is effective, though the mystic 
force of it is one of those things which 
is not conveyed very potently, despite the 
author’s endeavors in that direction. 

The girl develops into a wondrous 
beauty. The fate of a great-aunt of 
hers, Mary Carroll, who, a Helen at 
twenty, was almost a harridan at forty, 
is deliberately presented by Miss Eliza 
to the girl’s fancy as a moral lesson. It 
leads her to dread winning the souls of 
men by this fatal gift, and the drastic 
device by which she seeks to prove a 
genuine lover’s constancy is almost ruin- 
ous. As it is, they are avowed lovers but 
for a few moments before his death. 

Mr. Stevenson may not have been 
aware how liberally he has presented in 
these pages the doleful type of a woman 
balked in love. Aunt Eliza had a fierce 
touch of it and was consigned to spinster- 
hood, as were also Eleanor and Sister 
Constantia. Sister Rosalie and Eleanor’s 
mother have a year or two of it, and then 
the one dies and the other becomes a 
nursing sister. This is almost “ crowd- 
ing the mourners.” 

The treatment accorded the two sis- 
ters, Constantia and Rosalie, while they 
are quarantined in a cabin with a gypsy 


girl ill with confluent smallpox, and two 
fascinating young men who are exposed 
to the contagion, is slightly disturbing to 
the average Catholic. Rosalie is quite 
coquettish in her treatment of the youths, 
though her motive is above suspicion. 
Her own death-bed later, is much more 
satisfactory a portrayal. The author's 
attitude toward things Catholic is of most 
sympathetic character, and, as a rule, 
truthful. One of the most dramatic in- 
cidents of the Civil War was when an 
Irish regiment, ordered to a task which 
meant extinction for themselves if gain 
for the cause, knelt for one moment to 
receive absolution from the priest who 
was their chaplain. Mr. Stevenson tells 
it briefly, but vividly. 

In a perfect work of art it should not 
be necessary for one who has grasped 
what is given in it to be forced to study 
its meaning: to deduce its effect. Hazi- 
ness of this kind is a defect, due to the 
fact that the artist was not fully in the 
grip of his own conceptions, or lacked the 
ability to bring it forth. The reader feels 
constrained to some study of Eleanor 
Dayton for full appreciation of the 
book. Whatever be the weak point in the 
author that accounts for this, the readers 
of the novel may determine for them- 
selves. The book is certainly abave the 
thousands which are simply good enough 
to while away an empty hour with. 


J. B. J. 


Wuirewasn. By Ethel Watts Mumford. 
Dana Estes &§& Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 


T is impossible to conceive of any one 
| reading this latest product of Mrs. 

Mumford’s pen save the authoress, the 
critics and those who buy their fiction as 
they buy their summer dresses—for its 
light and diaphanous qualities. To be 
sure, there is no lack of incident and plot 
in the story, but as each is of the most 
obvious and hackneyed order, there is 
slight danger of undue taxing of the 
reader’s mental powers. Its one merit is 
essentially reportorial—that, namely, of 
a certain vividness of description of 
scenes in which human beings are actors; 
but of the psychology whereby these 
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puppets of the imagination might be dif- 
ferentiated and _ individualized, Mrs. 
Mumford has not the faintest glimmer- 
ing—they are good, bad or indifferent 
in the manner of the dramatis personae 
in the old-fashioned fairy stories, simply 
because the author so labels them. 

But let us be just. Two scenes in the 
book are clever, that, namely, at the 
shrine of St. Anne d’Auray in Brittany 
and at the so-called Bohemian reception 
in New York. From Brittany to New 
York, however, is a far cry, almost as 
far as seems the journey to the end of 
the superfluous tale. The villain is very 
Mephistophelian—handsome, debonair, 
foreign and with a slight limp. From 


such a man anything may be expected. 


Consequently we are no more astonished 
when he commits robbery and murder in 
the first act than when at a later period 
he turns up in New York, wins and 
abuses the confidence of a gullible, but 
venomous female member of the upper 
set, and seeks to blast the reputation of 
the high-minded and noble maiden who 
stands ready to unmask him. In fact, 
why he should have come to America at 
all is a mystery, as his depredations in 
Europe seem to have been conducted with 
eminent success; but having once lured 
him here, the authoress proceeds to lead 
him to his doom, and the undoing of his 
reptilian-like dupe very much in the man- 
ner of Old Sleuth, the detective. 

“* You will have subpenas and things 
served on you.” 

“She held up an appealing hand. 
‘Don’t! You make me feel like a din- 
ing-table.’ 

““* You'll feel more like the dinner 
when they dish you up, young lady.’” 

Is this, perhaps, wit, after all, and does 
the fault lie nearer home than we im- 


agined? W. W. W. 


Lire in THE MercaNTILE Marine. By 
Charles Protheroe. John Lane, New 
York. $1.25. 


HILE Mr. Protheroe offers little 
that is new relative to the life of 
a sailor, he does give a true and 
faithful outline of conditions that pre- 
vail on shipboard and in the haunts of 
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Jack ashore. His sketches of the ocean 
burial of the “dead horse” and the 
“ chalking” of the innocent passenger 
will interest his younger readers who 
will think them new, for both practices 
long have been obsolete, and writers of 
to-day seldom refer to them. His ex- 
perience with an ovoviviparous shark is 
a novelty, for the species really is rare. 
He sails a trip with a skipper who might 
well be the model for so many of Clark 
Russell's captains who become insane 
through over-indulgence in liquor, and 
he declares this is “no fancy picture, but 
a veracious sketch from real life.” This, 
however, is an exception, and most of his 
life on the deep apparently was com- 
fortable. The book contains a plain tale, 
written apparently by a plain sailor, who 
aims to give a true story rather than to 
produce literature. Several attempts at 
humor are unsuccessful, for most of the 
stories have been told before and in bet- 
ter style; but the work carries the im- 
press of truth, and is written in a cheer- 
ful vein that is little seen in recent 
stories of its kind. F. L. W. 


Between THE Liauts. By Alice Her- 
bert. John Lane, New York. $1.25. 


TATED concisely ‘‘ Between the 
S Lights” belongs to that little gar- 

den of the soul out of which came 
Rosamund Marriott Watson’s “ Tares”’ 
and Lizette Reese’s “ A Branch of May.” 
Neither of these titles means much to the 
average reader; but to the few who gather 
heartease from forgotten ‘“‘flowerful 
closes,” they still retain a perfume, 
though faint and fleeting, that is all their 
own. Take Mrs. Watson’s “‘ Herbstlied,” 
or, better still, take ‘‘ Betrayed,” where- 
with Miss Reese opens her songs of finale 
and farewell: 


“*She is false, O Death, she is fair! 
Let me hide my head on thy knee; 
Blind mine eyes, dull mine ears, O 
Death! F 
She hath broken my heart for me! 


“Give me a perfect dream; 
Find me a rare, dim place; 
But let not her voice come nigh; 
And keep out her face—her face!’” 
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There you have something said,—the 
lyric cry which Miss Herbert has not 
precisely attained. And yet “ The Last 
Word ” is very near to what I have cited, 
and “The Bargain” one that a-many 
sweethearts have made and repented at 
leisure! Here it is: 


“To you who fill up the world for me, 

I am only one of a score, 

Well, that is a bitter hearing, though I 
knew it so well before. 

But we all know best what we long for; 
and you shall not break my heart. 

I will stand by the cruel bargain. I 
will take my twentieth part. 


“ All you want of me is the touch that 
stirs, and the face that seems to 
you fair. 

For all that I give you with them you 
never were born to care. 

Well! love me or do not love me— 
there is fire in the cup I hold. 

I will drink it down to the shallow 
dregs. I will take your beads for 
my gold.” 

T. B. M. 


A Curup’s Letters to Her Hvssanp. 
By Helen Watterson Moody. Double- 
day, Page & Company, New York. 
$1.00, net. 


S much favor has been given for 
A sone time to tales of child-life as to 

stories of sentiment told by letters 
In this volume Mrs. Moody combines the 
popular material with the popular treat- 
ment. The likely result will be vogue 
for her book, in which a demurely intel- 
lectual child of ten or thereabouts writes 
of herself to an imaginary future hus- 
band. Though much in the slight collec- 
tion is simple, dainty and charming, 
Virginia, unlike Emmy Lou or Wee Mac- 
Greegor, is no very real child. The gen- 
eral idea is creditable enough, but Vir- 
ginia’s sagacious naivete and childish 
imaginings give one the impression of 
literary manufacture—seem to be writ- 
ten by an adult for publishable effect. 
Verisimilitude appears less frequently 
than cleverness. Virginia sees little use 
in learning the ‘ Presbatterian chata- 


A Child’s Letters to Her Husband. A Doctor of Philosophy 


chism” because grown-up people never 
talk it together. She puts on a mourn- 
ing bonnet to run away in, and is sold 
fifty-cents’ worth of tickets by a station 
agent! She thinks Amos a good enough 
name for a man who “ laughs and shuffles 
his feet and spits.” About speaking 
French, she says “ you have to get ready 
first in your nose.” She declares that 
her Aunt Cornelia is thinking of marry- 
ing again because ladies always do, and 
she will herself if Cherrival dies. Too 
many of the bright little sentences and 
pretty notions strike one as convention- 
ally and deliberately childlike. 

There is more spontaneity in her de- 
cision not to persist in correcting a ser- 
vant’s grammar, but to “do just as God 
does, let her go on and make mistakes ”; 
in her preference of syrup ‘‘ poured on 
crinkle cronkle,” though Mrs. Trumbell 
likes hers ‘‘ best in puddles”; or in her 
especial terror of three things,—Catho- 
lics, Indians and the last trump. 

But as to a true ring in the book as a 
whole, even after assurance that Virginia 
has read her young eyes out and used 
familiarly names like Cherrival, Rosan- 
nabel and Vallambrosia, there is less 
likelihood of Philistines being alone in 
their doubt than in their credulity. 


W. B. 


A Docror oF PuitosopHy. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 


R. Brady’s latest addition to his 
[ine list of books marks not only a 

distinct advance in his style, but an 
entirely new departure. He never has 
written a dull story, but “ A Doctor of 
Philosophy ”’ is more than interesting; it 
shows marked power, and presents a new 
side of the much-discussed race-problem 
—the question being as to the position 
of a person who has one-sixteenth of 
negro blood. It is not, however, to be 
assumed that he throws any new light 
upon this apparently everlasting contro- 
versy, for he does not; he merely thrusts 
into it a new complication. Around this 
discussion the author has constructed an 
unusually absorbing romance with a tragic 


The Career Triumphant 


ending~the only way out of the diffi- 
eulty into which the heroine impulsively 
places herself —that is thrilling, but at 
no point overdrawn. All the characters 
are strong and distinct types, different 
not only from each other, but also from 
any that Dr. Brady has introduced. Per- 
haps the best part of the story, aside 
from the problem it presents, is the pic- 
ture of Philadelphia society and its rep- 
resentatives, the most interesting type 
being old Major Whyot, a delightful old 
fellow, a true gentleman, utterly innocent 
of the ways of the world in general and 
particularly the financial side of it. He 
should live long among figures in fiction. 
It may be questioned whether a man hav- 
ing one-sixteenth of negro blood would be 
considered a black; a Northerner doubt- 
less would say he would not; but the 
South, it seems equally certain, would 
sustain the view of Dr. Brady, and per- 
haps the South knows more about this 
particular question than the North. As 
for those who disagree with the author it 
might not be irrelevant to ask them, with 
slight variation, Senator Tillman's fa- 
mous question: “ Would you let your 
daughter marry a man who had one-six- 
teenth of negro blood?” 
F. L. W. 


Tue Carzer TriumpHant. By Henry 
Burnham Boone. D. Appleton §& Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


“T wte question with a woman as to 
whether a triumphant stage career 
or a loving husband is the more at- 
tractive, is here set forth in a story quite 
unusual of design; and though the writer 
gives the impression of promise rather 
than solid achievement (he has previously 
written only in collaboration with Mr. 
Kenneth Brown), the work somehow or 
other ‘takes hold” and challenges at- 
tention. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
he fails of a completer and intenser effect 
is because he is not quite certain of the 
direction his own powers ought to take. 
The opening chapters, descriptive of 
horses and hunting fields and Virginia 
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life in general, are, for example, not 
merely somewhat jumbled and incoher- 
ent, they are positively poor; the material 
is all there, but the spirit is wanting; it 
has the sound of lack of confidence, of 
too much study, of fact as opposed to 
reality. When, however, Mr. Boone re- 
signs a certain swiftness of stroke, a 
dashing manner, which, in fine, doesn’t 
seem to be wholly his, and allows himself 
to breathe in the pathos of life and to 
express it with breadth and serenity, he 
accomplishes something very good and 
very genuine. He has a peculiar gift for 
the lights and shadows of the stage; and 
many of his brief descriptions of men 
and nature, when freed of a somewhat 
overstrained optimism in which he is all 
too prone to indulge, are sincerely stimu- 
lating and fine. He is good in his domes- 
tic scenes, and possesses a quiet kind of 
tenderness which is decisively telling 
when emphasized by the restraint he usu- 
ally employs. We think he is strongest 
in depicting those phases of life that 
have a somewhat sad tinge, such as in the 
vicissitudes of the theatrical career, the 
contemplation of erstwhile pleasures, the 
passing of youth and the necessity of 
some philosophic quantity to supplant 
the probably disappointing ambition. 
We do not mean that he is mournful, 
he is not even sombre; but his writing 
is at its best in serious fields, and to say 
this is not at all to deprecate. Wit he 
possesess, but his sprightliness seems 
forced. No writer’s good points and bad 
points appear more keenly accentuated in 
one short book than do Mr. Henry Burn- 
ham Boone’s in “The Career Trium- 
phant.” The chapters where he “ feels.” 
are practical masterpieces; those in which 
he pushes the thing along and tries to 
make action are thin, faulty and obscure. 
The former prevent the novel from being 
classed as mediocre, but the latter equally 
inhibit it from meriting a larger distinc- 
tion. We wish he would attend our coun- 
sel to write some fiction of life and strug- 
gle in a great city. He has the pen for 
it. 
J. S. D. 


Bert Leston ‘Taylor’s 


The Private Papers of Elbert 
Roycroft 


HE public is proverbially short- 

memoried, but I think many peo- 

ple yet remember Elbert Roy- 
croft, who, not long ago, operated 
what he called a “ Philandery ” in New 
York State, where he “did things by 
hand,” and enjoyed a tremendous 
vogue among the thousands in our 
land that think they think, and are 
quite sure that their souls are complex 
beyond the ordinary. These thousands 
bought the pretty things that Roy- 
croft “did into English” on vellum 
and “ Watt’ell paper,” flocked to hear 
his famous “ preachment” (he had 
but one), subscribed to his magazine, 
and loved him for the enemies he 
made. 

When first I set eyes on Roycroft he 
was standing in a tepee in the deep 
woods of the Northwest, posing, as 
usual—this time for the benefit of the 
Indian that owned the tepee. Of the 
two, Roycroft was much the more pic- 
turesque. His hair was at least two 
inches longer than the aborigine’s. At 
this time his vogue was at flood tide. 
Thenceforward it ebbed; and Roycroft 
was in danger of a descent into the 
limbo of soul fads, when, by the death 
of an uncle, the proprietor of a flourish- 
ing soap business, he came into posses- 
sion of a considerable fortune. Thor- 
oughly weary of faking, as he says in 
his journal, he embraced the opportu- 
nity to withdraw from the soul-culture 
game while yet his photograph was 
enshrined in the boudoir of many a sen- 
timental woman, and retired to a se- 
cluded estate in the country, where he 
could throw away his pen and improve 
his mind by reading the works of other 
and abler men. 


I was not a little surprised that he 
should select me as the one person to 
edit his journal. Perhaps his friend- 
ship for me grew out of the fact that 
I had consistently ridiculed his posing 
and “ Philandering,” and had urged 
him more than once to lay aside his 
mask and devote his real talents to 
honest literary endeavor. At all events, 
he advised me, in a brief but happy 
letter, of his retirement, and'sent me so 
much of his journal as he had set down. 
The fragments I subjoin will enable the 
reader to glimpse the Elbert Roycroft 
of to-day, at peace with himself and the 
world, and savoring, as he quaintly 
says, the pleasures of honesty. 

August 28.—What a joy itis to turn 
the pages of an honestly fashioned 
book—a book printed on good, plain 
paper and bound in honest boards; not 
“a beautiful thing done into English 
on Watt’ell hand-made paper, hand-il- 
lumined by Saint Minnie, and bound 
in crushed chamois or limp levant, price 
$17 a volume.” Faugh! The mere 
thought of that de luxe folderol now 
nauseates me, and I turn with a sigh of 
relief to any one of the honest volumes 
that stand upon my library shelves. 
Now, I am happy to say, I do not own 
a book the paper of which is hand-made 
or the binding hand-tooled. The very 
sight of vellum makes me ill; and I 
have even conceived a dislike for my 
garden fence because it was hand-illu- 
mined by some misguided paint-slinger 
— probably one of my foolish flock. 

I take a positive pleasure in repeat- 
ing, as I take down one of my volumes: 
“ This book was printed, not done into 
English. There is no smell of vellum 
or limp calf about it, and the leaves are 
innocent of watermark. Nor is it one 
of an alleged limited edition. In short, 
there is no nonsense or hypocrisy about 
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it.” Then I draw my machine-made 
easy-chair up to a good log fire, glance 
approvingly at the andirons, which 
were not hand-made by a home-made 
saint, and read until drowsiness over- 
takes me. 

September 2.—Most of my hours in 
this place of heavenly quiet are given 
to reading. Biography is my especial 
delight, and I have just passed a pleas- 
ant fortnight in perusing the life sto- 
ries of famous artists and musicians. 
Curiously enough, I have acquired a 
taste for the bald facts of biography 
—a reaction, I suppose, from the mag- 
nificent contempt for facts that char- 
acterized my long career of fakery. In 
my time I have printed many “ lives ”; 
but the facts were of my own invention. 
It was a deal of trouble to turn the 
pages of an encyclopedia; and what 
did it matter if I credited Leonardo da 
Vinci with Alsatian parents and Bot- 
ticelli with a Russian grandmother? 
or if I made Scarlati and Pythagoras 
contemporaries? I wrote entertain- 
ingly, and most of my readers swal- 
lowed anything I was pleased to give 
them ; the others said I misstated things 
designedly. Now, so changed am I, if 
a fact eludes me I will hunt a library 
through to find it. This almost mania 
for exactness I enjoy as keenly as once 
I enjoyed irresponsibility. 

September 5.—My reformation is 
complete! This morning I was intro- 
duced to Mrs. , my nearest neigh- 
bor, a pretty and an interesting woman. 
Moved by the old impulse, I was about 
to hold her hand, transfix her with a 
goo-goo stare, and tell her that Art is 
the expression of man’s joy in his 
work; but I caught myself in time, 
acknowledged her friendly salutation 
with a courteous bow, and, instead of 
Art for Love’s sake, or Love for Art’s 


sake, spoke of the weather and the pro- 
tection of shade trees. 

This was the severest test I have as 
yet been summoned to withstand. It is 
more difficult to be honest with a woman 
than with anything else in this world. 
It was easy enough to quit the preach- 
ment game and the de luxe nonsense; 
but when— 

Away with buts, and the thoughts 
that follow them! Every victory like 
that of this morning makes the next 
ordeal the easier to pass. 

September 6.—I have known the 
pleasures of hope and the pleasures of 
success, the pleasures of imagination 
and the pleasures of reality, the pleas- 
ures of mind and the pleasures of body. 
All pleasures save one I have savored 
or drunk deep of. That one pleasure, 
long, too long reserved, I am now tast- 
ing—the pleasure of honesty. I have 
cut my hair, because it gets in my eyes, 
and I no longer need or desire to trade 
upon it. I have eliminated the goo- 
goo from my eyes, because I no longer 
sigh for fresh feminine worlds to con- 
quer. I address women as “ Miss” or 
“ Mrs.,” and not as “ Little Playmate,” 
“ Sweetheart” or * Dearie,” because 
such familiarity, unaccompanied by 
long hair and goo-goo eyes, would 
breed annoyance, if not contempt. I 
walk in a natural way and dress a natu- 
ral part. I speak simply, and not as 
a half-baked mystic, and when I write 
I write simply, as this page attests, be- 
cause eccentricity of speech or literary 
style seems no longer a thing to be de- 
sired. I am done forever with Watt’ell 
paper and Japanese. vellum, hand- 
painted initials and saint-made tail- 
pieces. In brief, I have quit posing 
and removed my make-up, and am no 
longer a fakir, but an honest man. For 
which Soap be praised! 


Cartoon by McCutcheon 
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800 clippings, $20.00; 1,000 clippings, $35.00 


Will supply you with all permooe! references and clippin; 
e 


subject from all t papers and periodicals pu 
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Should take a copy of 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
Edited by E, C. and T. L. Stepman. Concise, handy, clear and 
legible maps, and altogether the best of the kind. hiladelphia 
Bress” : Having had a practical test of the quality of this 
little book, can recommend it with a show of authority.” 
Full flexible leather. $1,25 postpaid. 


WILLIAM R, JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York City 


BY THE WAY! 
HAVE YOU TRIED THE KLIP? 


\ You Can Bind one sheet 
* or three hundred sheets in 
“> ten seconds. The Klip 
binds loose sheets, pamph- 
lets or magazines. 


H, H, BALLARD. 777, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want to know everything possible about aoyttient 
Want clippings of every article published on any tepic In the 
American press, weeklies, dailics, magazines, and trade 


aperst 
Want to obtain early advan! of a trade situation! 
Want the quickest news, daily, of any kind of new business 
Went th com pil book _ bject t 
ant to compile a ecra; ona subject 
Want to prepare a pon or essay in a club or anything of 
that nature 
The easiest, surest, quickest, and most economical way is to 
secure the services of our large staff of trained readers. 
SINESS MEN are using clippings and get reliable tips 
which lead to business on the up plan. 
Tell us the nature ef your business and we will supply valu- 
able clippings of news iteme daily that will aid you in mak- 
ing that business profitable. $1.00 a month and upwards. 
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The Best of 


New York’s 
BUSINESS 


FINANCIAL 


AND 


PROFESSIONAL 
MEN 


ARE SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE STATESMAN 


“A JOURNAL FOR THOUGHTFUL AMERICANS” 
Edited by EDWARD KELLOGG BAIRD 


A Clean Monthly devoted to the Discussion of Public Affairs and the Principles 
of the Republican Party. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER AT ALL NEWS STANDS, 20 Cents, 


Ghe Oliver Standard Visible Writer 


CATALOGVE ON APPLICA TION 


Ghe operative advan- 
tages and economies 


Suppose you could not 
see your writing when 


of the ‘we Ne Ne you use a pen. Think 
of it! 

Oliver Then suppose your 

Typewriter stenographer could see 


her writing when she 
uses the machine. 


Do you think it would 
make any difference in 
her services to you? 
Ask yourself, not her— 
she may not realize the 
loss. 


when understood, 
make a merket for 
that machine among 
those who previously 
had not considered 
themselves in need of 
new machines. 


Ghe Oliver Typewriter Co. 
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Literary 
Guillotine 


NOVEMBER, 1902. The People against Richard Harding Davis 


DECEMBER, 1902. The People against John Kendrick Bangs and James 
Brander Matthews 


JANUARY, 1903. Wards in Chancery 
FEBRUARY, 1903. The Corelli-ing of Caine 
MARCH, 1903. Three of a Kind 

MAY, 1903. The Apollo-naris Poets 

JUNE, 1903. James versus Eddy 

JULY, 1903. Historical Novelties 

AUGUST, 1903. The Otherwise Man 


” 


“* No cleverer literary satire has ever been printed in America.’ 


Who is the Author? 
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““A GREAT AMERICAN QUARTERLY, BROAD, ACUTE, SCHOLARLY.” —Syracuse Standard, 


POET-LORE 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF LETTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


A Translation of Maeterlinck’s Magnificent Drama 


Aglavaine and Selysette 


Will be given COMPLETE in the AUTUMN Number 


Which also contains among numerous other contributions : 
Tue Lecenp or SAINTE CARIBERTE Des Ors. By Gertrude 
Hall; with illustrations. 


Wuart is Love? THe Greek Lyric Answer. By Prof. 
E. Haight. 


JapaANEsE Poetry WitH Many Extracts. By Elizabeth 
Balch. 


In the SCHOOL OF LITERATURE will appear Shakes- 
peare’s “Henry VIII.’’ and the programme of the Boston 
Browning Society, 1903-1904. 

A Season’s OFFERING OF VERSE. 

Gutmpses OF PRESENT Day Poets—with illustrations. 


SINGLE COPIES 75 CENTS BY THE YEAR $2.50 


SPECIAL TO READERS OF THE READER 


If you mention THe Reaper, and send us f7.00, we will send you 
a copy of this autumn number of POET-LORE and two other recent 


issues—tota Value $2.25. ei 
peel 


THE PPET-LORE COMPANY, Publishers 
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A new volume in 
the Vest Pocket Series 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


A little book 


Nature 
Thoughts 


Selected by 
Thomas Coke Watkins 
from the books of 


Richard 
Jefferies 


THE EDITION IS BOUND IN FOUR STYLES: 


OES not claim to be 
the ‘* whole thing ’’ in 
the architectural jour- 
nalism of America. 

¢ But it is the largest 

% and most important 

part of the whole thing, 

as it covers more of 
the country, goes into 
more architects’ offices, into more 
cultivated homes, into more public 
libraries, and is more widely and 
eagerly quoted in the public press 
than any other magazine devoted to 

Architecture and the Allied Arts. 

The best American and Foreign 

critics and practitioners contribute 

to its contents; the finest Pictures 
appear in profusion. A wide range 
of Subjects worthy of attention 

unfolds itself in the course of a 

year before the cultivated reader, 

who has turned to the Architectural 

Record for something that has not 

been worn threadbare. ‘Thus, in its 

pages meet the leading minds of our 
country, the officers of our national 
and municipal institutions, the 

Patrons of Art and Science, and the. 

owners of fine houses, together with 

the men who Design and Construct 
them, and furnish the Building Mate- 
rials. Either as a literary or Adver- 
tising proposition the Architectural 
Record is unequaled in its wide field. 


BLUE PAPER WRAPPERS 
LIMP CLOTH , . . . . . . 
FLEXIBLE LEATHER, GILT TOP . . . + +75 
JAPAN VELLUM EDITION . . . . + 1.00 


EACH VOLUME IS IN SEPARATE SLIDE CASE. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
eS 
THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 

25 cen 


I, FITZGERALD'S RUBAIY. 
ll, SONNETS FROM THE 
111, SWINBURNE’S LAUS 
Iv. AS TRIPLEX AND 

. NATURE THOUGHTS 


Send for Sample Copy 
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THE 


MAIN CHANCE 


Meredith Nicholson's work istan ex- 
cellent example of the best sort of 
American fiction; full of clean, cris; 
humor, bright dialogue, and muc 
plain, hard common sense. 

—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


_ UNDER 
THE ROSE 


=. Frederic Isham, author 
of The Strollers, has the 
charm of lively wit, deli- 
cious fooling, ‘fine feeling 
and perfect taste. It is a 
story to revel in. 

—Harper's Weekly. 


THE 


GREY CLOAK 


Harold MacGrath wrote 
in THE GREY CLOAK a 
book which the reader could 
not lay downtill he finished. 
In a busy age this is an of- 
fense against industry and 
Mr. MacGrath is certainly 
found guilty of it 

—Chicago Tribune. 
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The NEW YORK TIMES says: If ‘/ / 

you have anything particular fps 

do at a certain hour, such as catch- Vd 

ing a train,and you still have a little 

time left on vour hands, don't read i 

THE FILIGREE BALL 


to 


If you do, you'll m‘ss that train. / 
By Anna Katherine Green, Author of f 
| The Leavenworth Case. ! 


The RBobrbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
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MAGAZINE 


is publishing a series of cover portraits of authors by 


3 JOHN CECIL CLAY 


James Whitcomb Riley September 
Lew Wallace October 
William Dean Howells November 
Mark Twain pestinbes 
| Weir Mitchell January, 1904 


To be followed by others 


These portraits are drawn from life by the best known 
artist of the year and are printed in three colors, suitable 
for framing, or for insertion in volumes by these authors. 

Single copies of THE READER will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. Yearly subscription, $3.00. 

{ 


Subscribe now. Copies from September to Decem- 
ber, 1903, will be sent free to subscribers for 1904. 
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THE 
MOSHER 
BOOKS 


MDCCCCIITII. 


R. MOSHER desires to 
announce that his new 
List or Booxs 1n_ BE LLeEs 
Letrres will be ready for mail- 
ing in October, to all book- 
lovers who favor him with their 
address. 
He will then have ready: 


The Brocade Series—6 new vol- 
umes. 

The Old World Series—s new 
volumes. 

The Quarto Series—1 new vol- 
ume. 

The Vest Pocket Series—2 new 
volumes. 


The Bibelot, Vol. IX. 
Miscellaneous—6 new volumes. 


Each year sees a few exqui- 
site additions to “ The Mosher 
Books” and the present season 
is no exception to the rule. It 
is by their quality and not from 
quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER AT 
XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Reminiscences 
of An 
Interviewer 


DECEMBER, 1902 


Coquelin, Madame Jane Hading, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Ken- 
dal, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Richard Mansfield, Sir Charles 
Wyndham. 


JUNE, 1903 
Joseph Chamberlain, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas A. Bayard, Thomas A. 
Edison, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Francis Parkman, William Dean 
Howells. 


JULY, 1903 


Joseph Jefferson, Ellen Terry, 
Str Henry Irving. 


AUGUST, 1903 
Sarah Bernhardt, Eleonora Duse. 


Single copies of “ The Reader” can be pro- 
cured through any newsdealer, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25c in stamps. 


THE REABER 
10 West 23rd Street 
New York 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


JUST READY 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


The Mettle of the Pasture 
An original, absorbing story in which all the haunting charm, the magnetic sweetness, of ‘‘A 
Kentucky Cardinal” is renewed and perfected. Cloth, $1.50 


By JACK LONDON 


The Call of the Wild 


Through this marvellous story of how the dog *' Buck " was driven to become the wolf dog of whom 
the Ycehats speak in whispers, is pictured the whole vivid, daring, primitive Klondike life. 
Mlustrated in colors, Cloth, $1.50. 


By WM. G. BROWN Author of ‘‘ The Lower South in American History ’’ 
A Gentleman of the South 


‘TA portrayal of Southern life in ‘the black belt’ before the war, which stands alone in the strength 


and beauty and truth of its delineation.” —CoUuRIER JOURNAL, 
MMustrated, Cloth, $1.50. Large pauper ed. (100 copivs), $6 net, 


By Mrs. BANKS Author of ‘‘ Oldfield’’ 
Round Anvil Rock 


“ An old-fashioned love story of a waif of the Wilderness Road, practically adopted by the notorious 
a worthy follower of Oldfield.” —TUE Book MAN, 
LMustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


outlaw Philip Alston... 
By Miss OVERTON Author of ‘‘ The Heritage of Unrest’’ 
Anne Carmel 
in every way an unusual book.”—Lovts- 


“A novel of uncommon beauty and depth . o. 
Mustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


VILLE Times, 


From BARBARA'S ‘‘ Experience Book of a Commater’s Wife °” 
People of the Whirlpool 
It bubbles with humor, 


‘*The story is too true to life to be entirely a work of the imagination. 
sparkles with common sense.”—BROOKLYN EAGLE, MMustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE (Author of “’ Captain Kettle,”’ etc. 
Thompson’s Progress 


The progress of a poacher into the peerage presents a character as real and to many readers more 
Cioth, $1.50 


directly appealing than even Captain Netue. 


(Anonymous) The Kempton-Wace Letters 
. in a most engaging 


A series of brilliant love-letters, not between lovers but about them . . 
Cloth, $1.50 


prose.”"—Boston HERALD. 


8 
Little Novels by Favorite Authors 
WINSTON CHURCHILL'S OWEN WISTER’S 
MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT PHILOSOPHY 4 
F. MARION CRAWFORD'S MRS. ATHERTON’S ; 
MAN OVERBOARD! MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS’S THE SAINT OF THE DRAGON'S DALE 


Lach, tlustrated, 18mo, 50 cents 
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UNDER THE ROSE, Frederic S. Isham’s new novel, con- 
tains the very qualities which made Movsieur Beaucaire pre- 
cisely what it was, but it deals not with a single incident, but 
with a whole series of incidents, and its plan is on the larger scale. 


UNDER THE ROSE is Mousieur Beaucaire in respect to its 
art, and Zhe Prisoner of Zenda in the ingenuity and excitement 
of its episodes.—Harry Thurston Peck, in the New York American. 


The illustrations, by Howard Chandler Christy, are richly colored, remarkable 
examples of what can be done in the way of color printing. Nothing more 
attractive has been seen in any of the year’s novels. —Chicago Tribune. 
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at Quarry Farm, near Elmira, 

N. Y., for the summer, his wife’s 
health, after an illness of almost a year, 
being much improved. The family will 
go to Florence in the autumn for a 
year, but not permanently as has been 
reported. A New York friend received 
a letter from the humorist, and the fol- 
lowing reproduction of one corner of 
the envelope will show what mark of 
identification Mr. Clemens puts on his 
letters for the benefit of the post-office 


authorities: 


Mite Twain is with his family 


After... 


Ma 


When Mr. Clemens was first given a 
copy of the photograph of himself, 
which we printed in the July number of 
THe Reaper, he remarked, “ That’s 
not me. That’s Richard Wagner! ” 
HE photograph of President 
Roosevelt which we reproduce 
was taken at his summer home, 


Oyster Bay, Long Island. 


Raves strangely, two largely 
advertised books by well-known 
authors appeared in August, 
which has not before been considered a 
possible publishing month. One of the 
two, Mr. Jack London’s ** The Call of 
the Wild,’? has scored a success, of 
which we are heartily glad, as it de- 
serves to be read by every reader. The 
other, “ The One Woman,” by Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., may also have had a large 
sale, though we are inclined to believe 
that before very long it will fall to the 
position of the “ worst-selling book of 
the month.” A duller novel was never 


published. 


NE day Simeon Ford, humorist 
and landlord, equally good at 
both, and not less famous for 
his lack of good looks, met a guest 
of the hotel in the lobby accompanied 
by a very pretty little girl, Mr. 
Ford stopped to talk a moment and 
was especially complimentary to the 
child. 
“Papa,” she whispered as he de- 
parted, “docs Mr. Ford wear a mask 
all the time? ” 


yy 
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R. G. B. Burgin, the English 
novelist, tells a characteristic 

£ anecdote of his amiable contem- 
porary and friend, the Rev. Silas K. 
Hocking, whose innocuous fiction is so 
popular and so plentiful in his own 
country, that the travelling British 
bourgeois, after packing his luncheon- 
hamper and securing his railway ticket, 
invariably pauses at the news-stand and 
says: “ Give me a ’arf-crown’s worth of 

your freshest ’Ocking!” 

It appears that Mr. Hocking is a 
staunch anti-expansionist, or what his 
fellow-countrymen call a Little Eng- 
lander; and during the late South 
African muddle his notorious pro- 
Bocr sympathies made him personally 
unpopular with his patriotic neighbors 
and fellow-townsmen. This prejudice 
was reflected upon the reverend au- 
thor’s son, a sturdy little lad of ten or 
twelve, who, though himself an = en- 
thusiastic Britisher, had to put up with 
many a thumping from his schoolmates 
on account of the Bocrish proclivities 
of papa. On the day when the whole 
Kingdom was wildly celebrating the 
relief of Mafeking. poor little Hock- 
ing went home to his mother in a state 
of extreme dejection, having received 
an extra thumping from the boys, with 
no prospect of sharing their fireworks 
and frolics in the evening. It chanced 
that Hocking, pére, was away some- 
where addressing a pro-Boer mecting, 
so the sympathizing mother gave her 
boy ten shillings and told him to go 
and have the time of his life. Young 
Hocking went out and bought Roman 
candles, Bengal lights, Chinese lan- 
terns, rockets and red fire galore, and 
came back and illuminated the house so 
that its master himself would scarcely 
have recognized it. Meanwhile,a mob of 
roughs, having got patriotically drunk 
in a neighboring “ pub,” sallied forth 
in search of some violent means of 
demonstration. One shouted: “ Let’s 
go and wreck old *Ocking’s— wot ? ” 
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and with a yell they started for the 
Hocking domicile. But the illumina- 
tions deceived them; and, as the ad- 
joining house happened to be dark, 
they fell upon that, tore down the 
fence-palings, trampled the flower-beds, 
wrenched off the door-bell, “ heaved ” 
a few bricks through the front win- 
dows, and went away contented. 

The next day the Rev. Silas K. 
Hocking returned home. When he saw 
the wreck of his neighbor’s house, and 
learned the strange eventful history of 
the night, he called unto him his son, 
and spake thus: 

“My son, while I in no wise coun- 
tenance your unauthorized and un- 
seemly celebration of an unrightcous 
cause, yet in view of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances I cannot but feel that all 
has turned out for the best. You shall 
not go unrewarded. Tell your mother 
she may give you a sovereign to spend 
—out of her own money.” 


HE personal reminiscences and 
impressions of one of Mr. Whist- 
ler’s pupils, which we publish in 
this issue (see page 389), present pleas- 
ant testimony for the sensitive, esthetic 
side of the artist, in contradistinction 
to the caustic, eccentric personality 
which is forever thrust to the front. 
Mr. Whistler was born in Lowell, 
Mass., in 1834, the son of George 
Washington Whistler, one of the great- 
est engineers of his time. Mr. Whist- 
ler’s youth was spent in Russia, where 
his father was engaged in bridge con- 
struction, and upon the death of the 
latter, the son returned to America and 
was entered at West Point. But here 
the artistic temperament of the youth 
rose uppermost above the rigid require- 
ments of a military training, and it is 
evident that plates upon which were 
sketches in place of Government charts 
were not appreciated; for—well— 
Mr. Whistler left “the Point,” pos- 
sibly coerced into so doing. 
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WHICTLER’S PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
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WHISTLER’S | 
“THE YELLOW BUSKIN” | 


Original in 
the Glasgow Gallery 
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MR. ARTHUR STRINGER 


POET of almost heroic build is 
Arthur Stringer. There are six 
feet and an inch of him. Also 

he is more or less good to look at. An 
English recruiting sergeant would scan 
him with longing eyes. Seeing him in 
a crowd you might pick him out for a 
champion athlete or, by his smooth 
face, for a matinee idol. There’s noth- 
ing about him to suggest the poet— 
save his poetry. Neither does he seem 
to have the poetic temperament. He is 
no dreamer, no idler. His mental poise 
seems to be as sound and as well bal- 
anced as his physical carriage, which 
is saying a good deal. 

Canada is rather proud of having 
produced such a poet, and with good 
cause. London, Ontario, is his birth- 
place. His years are about thirty. He 
comes from a fine old English family 
in which there’s an earldom or some- 
thing of the sort, but Mr. Stringer 
carefully keeps this fact in the back- 
ground. He stands on his own feet. 
You may sce by glancing at his picture 


a7 


that he needs no coat-of-arms back- 
ground to proclaim his nobility. 

He studied and played football at 
Toronto University and at Oxford. If 
they gave him any degrees he has for- 
gotten it. Before he was twenty-five 
he had published two volumes of verse 
in Canada. They were slim little vol- 
umes which brought him small fame 
and less money. Yet it was poctry, 
good poetry. The Canadians, however, 
prefer to wait until “ The States ” dis- 
cover their geniuses before showing 
their own appreciation. So Mr. 
Stringer sailed down into New York, 
prepared to starve in a hall bedroom. 
But he didn’t. The New York maga- 
zine editors—who are much maligned, 
you know—promptly discovered that 
his poetry was good and paid him well 
for his verses. Since then, both by 
short stories and verse, he has been win- 
ning wide recognition and the rewards 
which accompany the same. 

Just now, while his new book of 
poems is being praised by the London 
critics, while the publishers are issuing 
his first novel, “The Silver Poppy,” 
reviewed in this number, Mr. Stringer 
is up in Ontario, on the shores of Lake 
erie, looking after his fruit farm, 
working in blue shirt and overalls and 
enjoying himself hugely. Next fall, 
when his melons and pears and grapes 
have all been gathered and sold, he will 
pack his trunks and typewriting ma- 
chine and start either for New York or 
London, where he will settle down for 
a winter’s hard work. 

Mr. Stringer’s novel is likely to re- 
ceive an extraordinary amount of atten- 
tion in the newspapers on account of the 
identity of the well-known writer who 
figures in the book as Cordelia Vaughn. 
Mr. Stringer first met the lady in the 
manner described in the book, and 
his experiences of this ‘ yellow vam- 
pire” are faithfully described. Every 
writer in New York will know the orig- 
inal of Mr. Stringer’s heroine and few 
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will dispute the truth of his portrayal 
of her character. It is more than likely 
that Cordelia Vaughn’s real name will 
soon be suggested in the newspapers. 


HANKS to “ The Pride of Jen- 

nico ” and other equally successful 

novels, the names of Agnes and 
Egerton Castle are well known to all 
readers in this country and in England. 
Their latest story, “ Incomparable Bel- 
lairs,” is now appearing scrially in 
* Collier’s Weekly.” They have been 
spending some time at Montreux, 
Switzerland, working on another novel. 
In our photograph they make a pic- 
turesque group with the view of the 
celebrated Chateau de Chillon, as scen 
from their terrace. 

Mr. Castle writes to a friend in the 
most interesting manner relative to 
“The Star Dreamers,” which has al- 
ready established itself as one of the 
most successful of his novels. He says: 
* As you know, the book was begun in 
1901, during our stay in our summer 
residence at Hindhead (in Surrey). 
There is a wild garden, apart from the 
pleasure grounds, and much of the 
‘Garden of Simples’—for that was 
then, as you remember, the title I had 
chosen—was written in that fragrant 
atmosphere. Over the highest wing of 
the house, I had established my obser- 
vatory. I have always been a star- 
gazer myself — partly as a lover of the 
‘night’s splendours and the music of 
the vast,’ partly as the man whose ear- 
lier studies at Cambridge were all of 
Natural Philosophy. Strange how al- 
most every phase of intellectual experi- 
ence seems in time to find its way into 
the romancer’s creation and bring to it 
a new kind of colouring, a new atmos- 
phere!” 

Before their first book written in col- 
laboration was published Mr. Castle 
had written several novels while Mrs. 
Castle had published one, “ My Little 
Lady Anne.” 


The Reader 


ROFESSOR Douglas Sladen _ is 
Pike most active literary man in 
London, both socially and at the 
shop. He entertains liberally and with 
grace, so that his house in St. John’s 
Wood is a place of distinguished re- 
sort. Like most busy men of talent, 
Mr. Sladen is a trifle absent-minded, 
and liable occasionally to “ gct mixed ” 
as to the unities of time, place and per- 
sonality. Recently an American au- 
thor of note was invited to the Sladen 
salon as a guest of the evening, to meet 
and share honors with some English 
author of note—of whom he had never 
heard. The American, duly arriving, 
found a great crush, all strangers to 
him, and Sladen at the moment not to 
be gotten at for the formalities of 
introduction. Wandering aimlessly 
about, our author came upon a lone 
and dejected-looking individual seated 
on a stairway. Prompted by a fellow- 
fecling, he accosted the solitary one, 
thus: * Excuse me, but as there seems 
to be nobody about to tell us who’s who, 
Tl introduce myself. I am Blankley, 
from the United States of America, and 
I was invited here to-night to meet 
some d d fool I never heard of be- 
fore, and whose name I can’t remem- 
ber now.” The other thawed at once, 
and replied genially: “ Ah! and, do 
you know, my predicament is very 
similar to yours. I was supposed to 
be—aw—the guest of the evening, 
don’t you know, to mect some silly ass 
from <America—really, his name 
escapes me, but it is of no consequence. 
Now, I perceive that my friend Sladen 
is doing the honors to some other 
bounder, and has apparently forgotten 
me. I wonder if that is the—aw, the 
Yankee, don’t you know, whom he is 
just now presenting to the Duchess? * 
“No,” said Blankley, U. 8S. A., ‘J 
am the Yankee. Iam glad we’ve met, 
and—if there is any Scotch and soda 
to be found —it must be acknowledged 
the drinks are on me!” 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


MR. HALL CAINE 


HE = accompanying snapshot 

photograph of Mr. Hall Caine is 

made doubly interesting by the 
photographer’s story of the cireum- 
stances attending the taking of the 
picture. When Mr. Caine visited 
America a few months ago Mr. Van- 
der Weyde boarded the steamer at 
Quarantine with the intention of photo- 
graphing half a dozen celebrities (in- 
cluding Mr. Caine) who were on board. 
How the photographer pictured Mr. 
Caine and how he didn’t photograph 
any of the others is best told in the 
snapshotter’s own words. 

“ Mr. Caine was utterly unavoidable. 
He was omnipresent. Poor he may not 
have been, but he was ‘ ever with us.’ 
The moment I reached the deck he con- 
fronted me. I was innocent and un- 
sophisticated, and I immediately 
levelled my camera that the great au- 
thor of ‘The Christian’ might not 
escape me. When I had pressed the 
bulb Mr. Caine precipitately fled in the 
direction of the cabin gangway. In 
my ignorance I lamented his escape and 
secretly grieved that I might not again 
have a chance for another picture of 
him. But I did not know Hall Caine 
then as now I know him. 
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“Within two minutes the fiery-headed, 
vermilion-bearded and balloon-trousered 
gentleman stood once more before my 
camera—this time adorned with a silk 
hat of most grotesque form. He had 
discarded the steamer cap which he had 
worn when I first saw him. He folded 
his arms and gazed carnestly into the 
very core of the camera’s eye. But 
even then I did not know him, and I 
think it was with even a little glee that 
I once more imprinted his weird form 
ona photographic plate. I thanked the 
Manxman and sought fresh pastures. 
But I reckoned without Hall Caine. 

** At every turn he stood before me. 
He was not to be denied. Ellen Terry 
was aboard. I wanted a picture of her. 
And I wanted to photograph Lord 
Charles Beresford and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth and several others. I sought out 
these celebrities and prepared to photo- 
graph them, but it was the face and 
figure of Hall Caine that ever showed 
on the focussing glass of my camera. 
Again and again did I hurry off to 
some other part of the ship and face 
some other of the celebrities. But 
never could I find another face on my 
ground glass than that of the weird 
master of Greba Castle. I have never 
photographed Ellen Terry and the 
others, but it has been no fault of mine. 
I tried so hard!” 

And yet in an article about his ex- 
periences in America Mr. Caine has ut- 
terly condemned the methods of the 
** photographic hawk.” 


. HE Book of Nature by Johnny 
Jones, with spelling by his 
mother,” will appear on the title- 

page of a little volume shortly to be is- 

sued by Paul Elder & Company, of San 

Francisco. The same firm also an- 

nounce an edition for 1904 of “ The 

Cynic’s Calendar,” and volumes with 

the promising titles “ Bachelor Big- 

otries,” and “ Widows, Grave and 

Otherwise.” 
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ILLUSTRATION BY PAMELA COLEMAN SMITH 


ISS Pamela Coleman Smith was 

born of American parents in 

London, where her father was at 
the time engaged in business. On both 
sides her forebears exhibited in some 
degree the tendencies which have 
brought Miss Smith to the front in 
literary and artistic circles. One may 
say that from her mother she derived 
an intense, individual creative desire, 
which very early in life began to sat- 
isfy itself in a curious sort of drawing, 
later developed into the style already 
so well known, especially in England. 
While she was still a child the family 
removed to the island of Jamaica, 
where she lived seven years. During 
the time her chief diversion, outside 
her drawing, was learning the West 
Indian negro folk-tales. A volume of 
this folk-lore was later published by 
Harper & Bros.; among her other 
activities in London are her readings 
from this collection. It is easy to 
understand the grace of original com- 
position in one so thoroughly imbued 
with the simple naturalness which char- 
acterizes the style of all spontancous 
popular tales, lyrics and ballads. 

Two years’ study at the Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, N. Y., followed 
this period. As no noticeable change 
showed itself in the character of her 
work under this tutelage, and as she 
became more determined to work out 
her own problems in her own way, she 


ended her connection with the school 
and shortly went to London, where she 
became identified with the Celtic move- 


MISS PAMELA COLEMAN SMITH 


ment. For some time she contributed 
regularly to ‘The Broad Sheet.” 
With the beginning of the present 
year, however, she started a paper of 
her own, called “ The Green Sheaf,” 
of which thirteen numbers will be pub- 
lished annually. This she edits. To 
it, also, she contributes poems and illus- 
trations in color. Herein lies the most 
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striking feature of her work. For, 

whereas in outline the influence of the 

pre-Raphaclites is very evident, her 
colors and color-schemes are all her 
own. Though fantastically fanciful 
and in a way impossible, the blendings 
always please. From recipes which she 
has evolved, she herself ‘prepares many 
of the unusual shades which she em- 
ploys, adding morc individuality to the 
general cffect thereby. “ It is very in- 
teresting to see her,” says one who 
knows, “ dressed as ‘ Gelukiczanger ’ 
in parti-colored, gypsy-like gown and 
with beaded hair, sitting in Turkish 
fashion on the floor of a drawing-room, 
reciting her outland tales full of their 
queer conccits and unpronounceable 
names.” She is an indefatigable 
worker, enthusiastic and rapid. 

We reproduce two of Miss Smith’s 
drawings published in “The Green 
Sheaf ” (colored, of course) at the 
time Sir Henry Irving was giving his 
farewell performances at the old Ly- 
ceum Theatre, now being torn down. 

The following apologia appears on 
the cover of “ The Green Sheaf ”: 


“My Sheaf is small... but it is 
green. 

I will gather into my Sheaf all the 
young fresh things I can—pic- 
tures, verses, ballads of love and 
war; tales of pirates and the sea. 

You will find ballads of the old world 
in my Sheaf. Are they not green 
forever... 

Ripe ears are good for bread, but 
green ears are good for pleasure.” 


N amusing little volume of epi- 
grams about woman, “The Wis- 
dom of the Foolish,” has reached 

us from London. Too many epigrams 
spoil the book, but there are several in 
this volume worth while. For instance: 
Those women who live upon their 
income, must necessarily be careful: 
live upon the income of 


those who 
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others, must be clever: and those who 
live upon their debts must be both. 
(; tim to witticisms on his name, 

but he is used to it by this time, 
and they don’t worry him scriously. 
He says about the worst one he ever 
heard was in Boston, when a facetious 
young woman in spectacles greeted him 
with: ‘* Dear me, what a pity, in your 
business especially, that your first name 
isn’t Lemon”; and the best one he 
heard was in Chicago. 

A fricnd of his, a fellow-newspaper 
man and a bright chap, had been 
knocked senseless by a street car, and 
Ade dragged him to the sidewalk and 
began trying to restore him to con- 
sciousness. He was so successful that 
before a doctor arrived the injured 
man opened his cyes and recognized his 
friend bending over him. 

“Oh,” he said faintly, “ it’s the first 


aid to the injured,” and then he went 
back again, and waited for the doctor. 


EORGE Ade is a constant vic- 


OUR or five years ago, when Jesse 

Lynch Williams was making his 

first appearances in magazine 
print, the editor of an illustrated jour- 
nal scnt to him for his photograph for 
publication. The stenographer who 
wrote the letter, not being of exalted 
literary attainments, thought the name 
was that of a lady, and sent the letter 
accordingly. In a few days the editor 
was startled by the receipt of the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“Dear Sir: Yours to hand request- 
ing photograph for publication. I 
shall be glad to have my picture 
printed, but do you want it high neck, 
or low neck, or V neck, or cut bias? 

“ Yours, 
“° Jessin ” 

When the editor had recovered his 
equilibrium he had a few intense mo- 
ments with the stenographer. 
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HENRY IRVING LED GN BY COURAGE AND DEATH WITH SORROW AT HIS FEET 


The Tongue of the Book 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


IKE a wakeful child, I am not always hushed to rest by the lullabies of criti- 
cism—the public may have another story to tell before I go to sleep! 


When some books are bound, their tongues are tied. 


My ancestors were tablets of wax—and the crities, carly having found an 
casy mark, rub it in on me still. 


Like a fad of fashion, I seldom outlive the year of my vogue, 


Who discovers me, only to see me, wastes a glance; who lifts me from the 
shelf, only to fondle me, squanders his strength—but he that, spying me, gives 
my heart concern, feasts his eye, tones his touch and improves his mind. 


Though I seem so silent, I am that many-voiced instrument whercon Pity 
hums her monotone, Joy sings her madrigal, Wit twangs her sallies and Love 
relates her gladness and her fears. 


“ Whatever goes up must come down ” unfortunately is not necessarily true 
of the book on the shelf. 


Like the tongue of woman, I do not always say what I mean, 


It requires courage to go to war; it requires brains and courage to write a 
book. 


The tongue of the serpent, for all its tapering slenderness, js split-—my 
tongue is sharpest when armed with the double forks of Sorrow and Satire. 


The Heart of the Rose 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


HAT are the joys of the rose? 
The silence of night at the shrine 
Where it lies in a rapture divine; 
The exquisite moment it knows 
On the breast of a bride; its last sighs 
On the lips of a poct who dies; 
These are the Joys of the rose. 


What are the griefs of the rose? 

To lie in the clasp of the dead 

While the tears of a mother are shed ; 
To symbol a passion that goes 

Or cover a bosom unkind; 

To perish unplucked on the wind: 
These are the griefs of the rose. 
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Bad Portraits by a Great Painter 


Mr. Sargent’s Portraits of Fobn Hay, Fames Whitcomb Riley, 
Thomas B. Reed, and Edwin Booth 


BY ALFRED BRENNAN 


S things of human interest, there 


are no kinds of painted pictures’ 


that excel truly great portraits. 

These are never mere pictorial rep- 
resentations of momentary appear- 
ance, mere aspects or single views like 
deadly snap-shots. They are not one 
day things; they are never genre pic- 
tures. Neither are they utterly fact- 
ful paintings of the life-class order, 
painstakingly got by sheer accuracy of 
contour and clever brush-work. Above 
all they are not portrayals of the mus- 
cular strain of an unnatural posture or 
expression. 

Truly great portraits are excellent 
semblances of persons as seen by a mas- 
ter-painter who knows how to fix on 
canvas naturalistic combinations of col- 
ors that in toto reveal more of his sub- 
ject’s best personality than one view 
or one glance ever can. A single aspect 
is as nothing to his great purpose, for 
he sets out to grasp somewhat the myr- 
iad aspects and unify them. Doing 
this he translates to us an organic 
entity whose innate self becomes there- 
by fairly unmistakable. 

A famous artist once said: “ Adverse 
criticism is a barnacle.” He undoubt- 
edly meant adverse criticism that is ap- 
plied to high art, for there it may re- 
tard, but cannot possibly contribute to 
progress. This pointed characteriza-~ 
tion of what never can be a vital factor 


is more reasonable than most dogmatic 
assertions, in that it always holds good 
when such criticism is proffered to 
artists themselves; for every artist 
worthy the name works entirely from 
his own best intelligence, and by force 
of his own settled convictions—be they 
big or little. Were it otherwise—were 
the virilities of things artistic got by 
mere guess-work and readily change- 
able notions, then indeed might the 
busy critics be of real use, and, living 
to serve good purpose, be taken seri- 
ously into account by better men. But 
this we know does not obtain; in point 
of fact, it never did (and presumably 
never will) obtain, because criticism 
that bears adversely on his work gives 
the artist no satisfaction, gives him 
nothing that he wants for the simple 
and sufficient reason that it finds no re- 
sponse in a mind that is already made 
up; and although the criticism may be 
intelligent quite beyond the artist’s 
own mental modes, and is thereby 
wholly satisfactory to many others, 
the direct result still must be the same 
in that mature convictions cannot be 
changed to suit occasion. 

All things being relative, it naturally 
follows that portrait-painting in vari- 
ous degrees will long continue, and that 
much ignorance will still exist and re- 
main unnoticed because it is irremedi- 
able. But when we are asked to admit 
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that greatness invests all that a noted 
painter does who sometimes does badly, 
we beg to draw the line. 

An art-canon is not a mere rule that 
is incidentally applicable; it is a fun- 
damental principle brought to prac- 
tice and recognized and lived up to by 
master artists. Such a fundamental 
principle is that which relates to the 
air of reposefulness rather than pent 
action that shall dominate a portrait. 

Attitudes that are unusual to per- 
sons are not the best to paint their 
portraits in, because temperament be- 
speaks itself most clearly through ha- 
bitual poise, and even in the matter of 
likeness a painter is heavily handi- 
capped if his subject is ill at ease. In 
the world’s great portraits strangeness 
of pose is not seen, nor violent action. 

Why, then, do we see some things so 
strangely done by Mr. Sargent? He 
is freely accounted one of the great 
among living painters, and this implies 
a master’s knowledge of all the funda- 
mentals. Still his utter defiance of the 
canon mentioned—than which there is 
nothing more important to be observed 
in this matter—suggests ignorance of 
it. Some of his portraits, done here in 
America last winter, simply class them- 
selves among the Worst noteworthy 
failures ever done by the hand of a 
truly famous painter. His John Hay, 
when judged as the portrait of a great 
man, is ridiculous. That it possesses 
facia] likeness doesn’t redeem it, be- 
cause facial likeness is but a kind of 
excellence in a portrait that to be great 
should be great in qualities of distinc- 
tion altogether superior to that one 
qualification. Wretchedly cramped into 
a meagre misfit canvas, it is only a 
likeness-sketch perfunctorily done, and 
made quite absurd by one little unin- 
telligent hand that is hung up out of 
place at the side of it, serving no pur- 
pose, suggesting nothing better than 
the superfluous remarque commonly 
seen at the edges of prints. Where 
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is the air of fine distinction? the power 
of purpose? the amplitude of sensible 
feeling that the master portrait-painter 
gives by that rare and infinitely com- 
plex art which is his? I declare nobody 
has any conceivable right to make such 
an insufficient and misleading picture 
of our great Secretary of State. 

Then see his James Whitcomb Riley. 
Who shall commend or defend it? 
Never was there a worse libel done in 
the (alleged) lineaments of a man of 
brains. (Excepting, perhaps, two 
malignant things by Boldini—one of 
the great lamented Whistler and the 
other of a big New Yorker.) 

Sargent depicts Mr. Riley as a sim- 
pering and somewhat obese person, who 
is nearly all very large hands that seem 
to be held as they are for no better rea- 
son than that they shall be eversomuch 
in evidence; and the terrible mischief 
of the whole product is that it is not 
like a man, but seems to be a queer, fat 
little old woman. 

How immeasurably far this kind of 
thing is from truly great portrait- 
painting is clear to all intelligent in- 
dividuals who stop to think. 

The prime essential in great por- 
traiture is suggestiveness of life-like 
entirety. This is had by masters 
through preconceived ideas of arrange- 
ment that in rendering come to em- 
body the results of their thinking. The 
master asks no advice, accepts none, 
but clearly sets up what his fine under- 
standing enables him to know is most 
appropriate, and then proceeds, by vir- 
tue of that super-sanity which is his to 
subdivide his reasonings; to emphasize 
the likeness by a little more than or 
by a little less of what he sees; to 
amplify or modify, and thus secure 
similarity, proportion, mode, manner 
and altogether give a unified picture 
of some-one-in-particular— somebody 
who is agreeably situated perhaps, or 
who has elbow room in the world, and to 
whom time and sheer effort is of no im- 
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portance. This is the goodly air of 
the world’s great portraits. They seem 
to have come into their frames to stay 
and like it there, being personages 
whose rendering in paints depended far 
less on technical dexterity than on what 
their painters were capable of think- 
ing and believing them to be. 

By all who know superior kinds of 
painting Mr. Sargent is freely and 
fully accepted a master of masters. 
This, in point of fact, has been the 
case during almost twenty years. But 
as a portrait-painter he is not a master 
of masters by any manner or by any 
means, although we are invited to be- 
lieve he is by those who know about 
painting quite well, but who have very 
little true knowledge related to doing 
great portraits. 

Witness Mr. Sargent’s Thomas B. 
Reed if you please. There he had in 
his subject a man, a wit, a forensic 
wonder! and, by Gad! sir, he put, on a 
stingy little twenty by thirty canvas 
what is nothing better than a paintily 
painted muttonhead, overtopped by an 
unnaturally bulging forehead. 

Milk-and-water beliefs are for the 
various thousand oddities and masks 
that comprise the alleged artist rank 
and file. 

Sound convictions, however—con- 
victions that are full-blooded, powerful 

and proved good through generations 
of experience—these arouse the rare in- 
tellectual sensibilities of master artists 
and what they do thereby is what the 
highly cultivated and refined declare 
is art. With this the new, so-called, 
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and the erratic, the fitful, and the flatly 
unsubstantial never can belong. 

I sometime heard that Mr. Sargent 
never begins a portrait until he has re- 
ceived an impression. This meagre in- 
formation stopped there, and I do not 
know whether it is an irresistibly clear 
impression or in what degree he is 
visited ; but I will hazard as my own 
opinion that the impression decid- 
ing him on doing this, that or t’other 
compositionless composition is mere 
notion. Certainly some of his more 
lamentable results demonstrate noth- 
ing that can be seriously formulated 
or anywise reduced to sensible debate 
following on art premise. It also tran- 
spires that some of his portraits are in- 
sufficiency itself, except in facial re- 
semblance—this he usually secures. 
Still it is practically impossible to know 
what kind of reasoning a painter 
brings to bear on his problems who de- 
cides to paint a portrait of a lady with 
her arms outstretched as if she were 
illustrating an exercise in calisthen- 
ics ; or what kind of understanding and 
imaginativeness he is gifted witha] who 
paints a facial likeness of Edwin Booth, 
and leaves it surmounting an extraor- 
dinarily tall figure. Booth wasn’t five 
feet eight, much less eight feet five, 
and, furthermore, to send him down to 
posterity (or even to present him to 
his living friends) with his hands hung 
by their thumbs at his vest pockets is 
a wrong done, thoughtlessly or igno- 
rantly, toward a gentleman who was 
very highly distinguished by his dig- 
nity and fine manners. 


Some people deal with books as they deal in stocks—they speculate 


on the margins. 


The Public 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


FOOL there was and he wrote a verse 
(Even as you and I). 
He thought it was clever, and witty, and terse 
(It was just so bad that it couldn’t be worse) 
But the fool was glad when it filled his purse 
(Even as you and [). 
Oh, the brains we waste and the pains we waste, 
And the work of our head and hand 
Belong to the public who doesn’t know 
(And now we know that it never can know) 
And does not understand. 


A fool there was and he wrote a book 
(Even as you and I). 
And somehow or other the old thing took 
(He got it published by hook or crook) 
And the fool acquired a fatuous look 
(Even as you and I). 
Qh the name we lost and the fame we lost, 
And the excellent things we planned 
To belong to the public so stupid and dull 
(And now we know it is stupid and dull) 
And does not understand. 


The fool was scathingly criticised 
(Even as you and I). 
And the book was finally dramatised 
(So of course he was flamingly advertised ) 
And the fool at his luck was much surprised 
(Even as you and I). 
And it isn’t the mind, and it isn’t the grind 
That makes an author great. 
It’s an ignorant public that doesn’t know why 
(Seeing at last it can never know why) 
And cannot discriminate. 


Manhattan’s Lotos-Eaters 


BY FRANCES WILSON 


HERE are people who are so 

prosaic that they are forever miss- 

ing the poetry that hovers like a 
mist over all the facts of life. Such 
people, should they happen to glance 
aside as they pursue the straight and 
narrow way that leads from their homes 
to the office and from the office back 
home again, would gaze with brief 
contempt upon the urban followers of 
the “ mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eat- 
ers ” and dub them “ Bums.” 

Well, when one comes to think of it, 
perhaps Tennyson’s Lotos-eaters were 
that too! They float in such a heav- 
enly atmosphere that one cannot be 
sure. But that there are many points 
of resemblance between them and the 
supine creatures that form a dark bor- 
der around the grass plots of the small 
parks, occupying nearly all the avail- 
able benches 


“ With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream! ” 


there is no doubt whatever. 
In the first place, like their poetical 
predecessors, they are all men. Not 
that there are no women on the benches. 
There are, and some of them in the 
same state of apathy. But they are 
few enough to be exceptional. There 
are hundreds of these men, however, 
who, by every token, have reached the 
“ land where all things always seem the 
same,” where “ it seems always after- 
noon.” 


Beyond the limits of the park, per- 
haps, the traffic of a Broadway roars 
and grinds doggedly all day—the 
gaunt skeletons of sky-scrapers are 
etched against the sky—everywhere 
men toil and struggle and sweat and 
swear, sustained by a power of energy 
within them. Desire is alive in their 
hearts. - 

But with the Lotos-eaters—or if you 
prefer the more practical term, the 
Bums— it is different. Some time, 
somewhere, either in their own persons 
or as an adumbration from the lives 
that went before, they have tasted of 
that “ enchanted stem,” and the blight 
is on their spirits. The flowers bloom, 
a fountain sends up its rhythmic jet of 
silvery water, children play about the 
walks before them. They rarely heed. 

Forlorn, hopeless, collapsed they sit 
there, while the hours of their little day 
slip silently into the past. Occasion- 
ally the rays of the sun stirs them into 
a brief activity, amusingly suggestive 
of the spurts of energy that a broiling 
sun will provoke in an alligator. With 
the same short-lived consciousness they 
will shuffle toward some more shaded 
bench, and dropping down, sink into a 
trance once more. 

In moments of unwonted alertness, 
a stray newspaper will sometimes at- 
tract their attention. But it is glanced 
over in an aimless way, as if its news 
were of a world but dimly remembered, 
“a tale of little meaning though the 
words are strong.” 
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They talk but little, having appar- 
ently no more desire for speech than 
they have for any other earthly thing, 
but sometimes they sleep—to dream, 
one wonders what? If a toiler’s dream 
be of the longed-for idleness, why may 
not the dreams of these idlers be of 
strenuous work, of tense moments 
when they have risen to supreme heights 
of effort, and amid the cheers of their 
fellows, achieved a feat of strength or 
skill. Oh, the splendid thrill of it, the 
giddy, intoxicating sense of power, the 
proud joy of being more a man than any 
of them! And then? The awakening. 

Perhaps that human wreck just over 
there whose glazed eyes and sodden 
face are a sort of poisonous blossom 
of idleness and dissipation, whose body 
seems to be losing its heritage of up- 
rightness, whose head hangs on his 
breast, is even now—in some Lotps 
dream—doing heroic work. At least, 
it were kind to think so. 

“What do they do for a living? ” 
the writer asked of one of the police- 
men who acts as shepherd to these inky 
sheep. 

He grunted. 

“One thing’s certain, they don’t 
work,” came the reply. Then he 
warmed to the subject. 

“Work! No, I should say they 
wouldn’t work. Why, only the other 
night—just to show you—a man came 
up to me and said he needed two men 
to go to work at once in a stable, and 
asked did I know of any one. It was 
raining hard, and I had noticed two 
men sitting over there under that tree. 
You’d a-thought they’d been glad to 
get a job, wouldn’t you? ” 

I agreed. 

“Well, now, what happens? The 
man went over there and talked with 
them a few minutes. Pretty soon he 
came back. ‘ Naw!’ he said, ‘ they 
don’t want work. Say they have all 
the work they can do.’ ” 


Manhattan’s Lotos-Eaters 


“Give us long rest or death, dark 
death,” I murmured. 

“ Huh? ” 

It was evident from his tone that you 
can get upon the Force without a 
knowledge of English poetry. 

“ They’re Lotos-eaters,” I explained 
blandly. 

My policeman lay low and let this 
literary shot pass over his head. Like 
a sensible man he stuck to the things 
he knew and ignored the things he did 
not. 

“Tl bet if you came in here this 
minute and called for a hundred men 
to go to work, you couldn’t get a half 
dozen out of the lot.” 

There were about two hundred of 
them in sight, but after a sweeping 
glance I explained to the policeman 
that we would have to call the bet off 
because I should want to bet the same 
way that he did! 

“But how do they live—where do 
they sleep? ” I persisted. 

The policeman shook his head depre- 
catingly. 

“It’s more’n I know. Sleep here 
sometimes when we let ’em. When we 
drive ’em away from here, some of ’em 
sleep in the doorways of the office 
buildings round here.” 

Then it dawned upon me that even _ 
the Lotos-eaters have to pay the piper! 
In physical discomfort they pay for 
their freedom from care. 

You forfeit eight or ten hours a day 
to procure for yourself mornings, even- 
ings, holidays and nights of comfort. 
He spends his hours in easeful languor, 
but pays up when meal-time and night 
arrive! 

“I should think they’d be glad when 
the time comes to rest their ‘ weary 
limbs at last on beds of asphodel,’” I 
remarked softly. 

The policeman eyed me searchingly. 
He looked as if he half believed— 

“‘ Good-day,” I said hurriedly. 


Misinterpreting the West 


_BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


HEN the New York “ Sun,” in 

a recent issue, jeered at Hamlin 

Garland because of his refer- 
ence to a “bronco pony,” it uncon- 
sciously voiced a grievance which the 
West has long held against most writers 
of so-called Western fiction. 

It is by no means an uncommon 
thing for writers of Western novels 
and short stories to display dense igno- 
rance of the part of the country from 
which they draw their “local color.” 
This is due to the fact that they have 
not lived the life, for, despite the as- 
sertion that the outsider gets the best 
view of any community, no writer can 
master the West’s peculiarities in one 
season, nor in many seasons. 

The West—and this term should be 
accepted as applying to the romantic 
cowboy-and-miner West in which the 
story-tellers revel—has possessed many 
peculiarities of its own since the days 
of the first trappers and Indian fight- 
ers. The men who made the West of 
romance were largely thrown on their 
own resources, and consequently they 
fell into rough-and-ready forms of ex- 
peditiousness, in everything from talk 

to tying knots. In time these peculi- 
arities will disappear—indeed, they 
are disappearing to-day. The argot 
of the bull-whackers has almost en- 
tirely passed, for the reason that the 
bull-whackers themselves have yielded 
to the promoters of a swifter form of 
transportation. Doubtless all the pe- 
culiarities of the cowboy will in time 


disappear with the cowboy himself; 
and the diamond hitch will be seen no 
more on the lonely pack animal in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountain country, 
when there are no longer any prospec- 
tors to tie this time-honored knot. 

But until an absolute change does 
take place, writers on Western themes 
should use care in observing those de- 
tails which may seem trivial, but which, 
like the finer points of by-play in a 
well-acted drama, go far to create a 
satisfactory impression. Lack of such 
attention to detail must have caused 
Marie Van Vorst to write as follows in 
a short story in “‘ Harper’s Magazine ” 
for January, 1903: 

“He rode his bronco up at full 
noon, before Deadville Square bank, 
threw the lines over on his pony’s neck, 
stalked in and held two Derringers 
at the cashier’s and paying teller’s 
noses.” 

Now the Western “ bad man,” of the 
type this author sought to portray, 
would never be so foolish as to throw 
his reins on his pony’s neck. The 
Western bronco has never been taught 
to stand with the reins in that position. 
When a cowboy, or desperado, wishes 
to dismount and leave his horse stand- 
ing, he simply releases his hold of the 
reins as he swings from the saddle. 
The reins are not joined, and the loose 
ends dangle on the ground, straight 
down from the bit. The bronco will 
stand as long as these ends are on the 
ground at his feet, but he will never 
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stop running if the lines rest on his 
neck. 

In the same story the author tells of 
a man sleeping on the open prairie at 
night in spite of the danger from 
wolves. Yet there is no more danger 
from wolves in the West than there 
would be from house dogs in the East. 
Frederic Remington, in “ John Ermine 
of the Yellowstone,” tells of wolves 
banding and attacking a herd of ponies 
under the charge of a white boy who 
has been adopted by Crow Indians. 
Yet Mr. Remington makes the Indians 
shake their heads and declare that such 
a thing as an attack by wolves is al- 
most unheard-of, even by the oldest 
men in the tribe. Remington is one 
of the most careful of men in applying 
his color, whether in his pictures or 
stories of Western life, and he lays 
stress on the improbability of this wolf 
attack. As a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful if there is any white man in 
the West who knows of an actual at- 
tack of wolves on any individual. Cer- 
tainly thousands of lonely cowboys and 


Misinterpreting the West 


prospectors have slept in the hills and 
on the prairies without fires and with no 
more fear of wolves than they would 
have of yapping coyotes. 

Such instances might be quoted in- 
definitely, showing the loose methods 
of many writers who are striving to 
give the reading public its impressions 
of Western life. The man who has 
lived in the West, and who knows and 
loves every note of its individuality, 
naturally has no patience with authors 
who make such displays of ignorance. 
He feels that uninformed readers are 
given a wrong impression of Western 
life and atmosphere, and that justice is 
not being done a part of the country 
that is rich in opportunities for the 
writer who uses eyes, ears and brain. 
It would be well for American litera- 
ture if all writers on Western subjects 
worked with as much care and praise- 
worthy attention to detail as does Owen 
Wister, who never trusts to his imagin- 
ation to fill out something that is be- 
yond his own experience and observa- 
tion. 


The Seekers 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


NOCK, and the Door shall open: ah, we knocked 

And found the unpiteous portals locked. 

Waiting, we learned us croons to while along 
Those dreary watches—and ye call it Song! 


Seek, and thine eyes shall find: ah, we have sought 
The Vision of our Dream, yet found it not. 

We limn its broken shadow, that our heart 

May half-remember—and ye call it Art! 


Every Otherman: 


fd ’Steenth Century Theatrical Morality Revival 


BY HENRY TYRRELL 


Periop, the Near Future. Sceng, Foyer of the National Art Theatre, 
New York. 


Persons MIsREPRESENTED. 


Every Otherman. Problem. Press Agent. 
Wife. Good Deeds. Stage Manager. 
Daughter. Manhattan. Star Actor. 

Son. Drama. Palmy Days. 
Critic. Syndicate. Riches. 

Doctor. Independent Manager. Director of N. Art 
Playwright. Business. Theatre. 


Drama, enthroned in an easy chair, 


beside which stands the Director of the 


National Art Theatre, is greeted by friends (and others) as they pass and repass 


in promenade during an entr’acte. 


EVERY OTHERMAN (fo DRAMA). 


Ah, Drama! I’m delighted to see 
you again. You are quite a stranger. 
How are you? Let me introduce you 
to my wife—my daughter—my son. 


DRAMA (rising, and bowing). 


The pleasure is mine——My health 
has been somewhat precarious, thank 
you. I don’t often get into Town, and 
am seldom or never seen on Broadway. 


WIFE (to DRAMA). 


Problem took us over to Mrs. Os- 
born’s Playhouse, when they had 
“Ghosts ” there. We had thought to 
meet you then, but were disappointed. 


DAUGHTER. 


I believe I caught a glimpse of you, 
Mr. Drama, at one of Clyde Fitch’s 
plays, though I can’t remember which 
one it was. 


SON. 
I guess, sister, you mean one of 
Pinero’s. 
DAUGHTER. 


No, I didn’t see “Iris” or “ Gay 
Lord Quex.” 


EVERY OTHERMAN. 


I should hope not! But I took you 
to see “ The Earl of Pawtucket »— 
perhaps it was there that you noticed 


—~" —---— 
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Mr. Drama among those present. Am 
I right, Drama? 


DRAMA. 


Possibly. I usually make it a point 
to take a box for the first nights of 
Augustus Thomas’s productions. 


MANHATTAN (turning aside from a 
neighboring group, in which syrn- 
DICATE, INDEPENDENT MANAGER, 
BUSINESS, STAR ACTOR, STAGE MAN- 
AGER, PRESS AGENT and PALMY 
DAYS are discussing pessimistically 
the Nat. Art Theatre). 


Pardon me, Drama, but I can’t help 
noticing that you avoid me, lately. 
Why? 


DEAMA. 


Ask your friends, Syndicate, Man- 
ager and Star. 


SYNDICATE (approaching). 


I overheard Mr. Manhattan’s re- 
mark, and would like to say, as Drama’s 
best friend, that all the best theatres— 
which I control—are open to him at 
any time, on my own terms. 


INDEPENDENT MANAGER. 


And if Syndicate’s terms are not to 
Drama’s liking, I offer him mine. 


BUSINESS. 


The terms are as fair and equitable 
as they can be, without risk or loss to 
the management. I control the box- 
office at both the Syndicate and the In- 
dependent theatres, and I’m bound to 
make ’em pay. 


DRAMA. 


A plague o’ both your houses! 


Every Otherman 


BUSINESS. 


Business is business. I don’t run 


theatres for my health. 


DRAMA. 


Nor for mine. 


EVERY OTHERMAN. 


Come, come, gentlemen! Your dif- 
ferences are naught to me. 


MANHATTAN. 


My only concern is for my old 
friend, Drama. 


DOCTOR. 


I have prescribed a course of treat- 
ment for him at this National Art sani- 
tarium, which if persisted in will re- 
store his vitality, and make him better 
than ever. 


PALMY Days (aside, shaking his head). 


Poor old Drama! he’ll never be again 
as he was when Forrest and Booth were 
alive. 


DIRECTOR OF N. A. THEATRE. 


We have provided a home for him, 
whenever he shall choose to settle here, 
where he may enjoy the company of 
his sister Arts, and at the same time be 
as free as possible from the compelling 
necessities attending the theatre as a 
mere business investment. 


EVERY OTHERMAN. 


I don’t see, for my part, why you 
should all croak so about Drama, as if 
he were a decrepit old valetudinarian 
with one foot in the grave. 


MANHATTAN. 


He is a bit run down, that’s all. 


Henry Tyrrell 


PROBLEM (coming up). 


Why, he has been out with me a 
dozen times, this season. 


DRAMA. 


That was the trouble—we overdid 
it. Then I sought to counteract the 
intellectual strain by rather a free in- 
dulgence in music-farce and society 
comedy, which may account for my 
present demoralized condition. 


critic (vulcanizing, to pirecTor). 


I understand, sir, that in conjunc- 
tion with this effort of yours to cleanse 
the temple of Drama, you propose to 
establish a school or conservatory, for 
the cultivation of English speech, and 
the restoration of the now lost art of 
reading Shakespearian blank verse? 


DIRECTOR (enthusiastically). 


Yes, sir, that is what we propose to 
do—to teach the theatric arts, one and 
all. No longer shall our actors make 
the mother tongue absurd in grammar 
and pronunciation, nor the metropoli- 
tan stage manager present history in 
the crass ignorance or riotous imagina- 
tion of the mere costumer, carpenter, 
and scene-painter. 


SYNDICATE (with warmth). 


Do you mean, your experiment is 
founded on the implication that there 
are no first-class theatrical productions 
in New York? 


STAR ACTOR. 


Nor any grand acting? 


STAGE MANAGER. 


Nor any marvelous light effects and 
mob drills? , 
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DIRECTOR. 


Gentlemen, you misunderstand me. 
Certainly you have given us admirable 
examples of all those highly requisite 
things. But with you, they are an oc- 
casional means, not a finite end. We 
want to do, not those things better 
than you do them, but a lot more ad- 
mirable things which for existing busi- 
ness reasons you may not do. For one 
thing, we intend to make frequent and 
quick changes of production, so that 
a constant variety of the best plays can 
be offered to the public, and the dif- 
ferent members of the stock company 
can have alternating opportunities to 
distinguish themselves in leading réles. 


STAR ACTOR. 


I’m opposed to any such scheme as 
that. 


DIRECTOR. 


Naturally. Yet in the long run it 
would benefit you, because you would 
play a dozen good parts where now 
you play but one—and you would be 
the greater artist for it. 


STAR ACTOR. 


Impossible. 


DIRECTOR. 


T’ll leave it to Critic, here. What 
do you think, Mr. Critic, of the system 
of running a single play at the same 
theatre for an entire season? 


CRITIC. 


Most undesirable. Plays that run 
for a whole year at one theatre usually 
depend for their financial success on 
some feature or device that makes the 
judicious grieve; and the constant 
activity of the press agent— 
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PRESS AGENT (breaking in). 


Thanks, old fellow, for giving credit 
to a collaborator. 


CRITIC. 


The constant activity of the press 
agent, I was about to add, becomes 
nauseating. - [Passes on. 


PRESS AGENT (aside). 


Those critics think they are the 
whole thing. I'll roast him to our man- 
ager, and have his first-night tickets 
cut off. 


DRAMA ( patting sTAGE MANAGER on the 
back). 


You don’t know me, my boy, though 
I have watched you grow up. I know 
colored calciums and trick stage effects 
are exacting masters, who keep you too 
busy to consult old literary fossils like 
me. 
STAGE MANAGER (aside). 


If he’s trying to get sarcastic with 
me, I won’t let him behind the scenes 
again. 

[Exeunt Synpicatr, Mana- 
GER, Star Actor, Business, 
Press Acent, Stace MANAGER 
and Paumy Days, to neighboring 
chophouse. 


EVERY 


leave). 


Well, Drama, I am glad to have 
heard these matters so frankly dis- 
cussed, from the different viewpoints. 
I hope it may do you much good. 
Should you decide to make this place 
your headquarters when in Town, I'll 
drop in and see you occasionally. Au 
revoir! [Ezit. 


OTHERMAN (preparing to 


MANHATTAN (to DIRECTOR). 


Look! yonder comes our friend 
Riches, escorting his invalid ward, 


Every Otherman 


Miss Good Deeds. Now is your 
chance. 


DIRECTOR (to RICHES, who approaches 
with MIss GOOD DEEDs, very slight 
and feeble, leaning on his arm). 


Ah, Mr. Riches! ’tis indeed a pleas- 
ure to see you here—and Miss Good 
Deeds with you, as usual. How well 
you are both looking! 


RICHES. 


I am sorry I can’t stay; but the at- 
mosphere of your modern playhouse 
doesn’t seem to agree with my ward; 
and she finds no one here who is ac- 
quainted with her. 


DocToR (to RICHES). 


If I may venture the suggestion, sir, 
you could stand a little bleeding, your- 
self. 


DIRECTOR. 


By the way, Mr. Riches, I wish you’d 
lend me $250,000. 


RICHES. 
To what end? 


DIRECTOR. 


Oh, the end of it would be reached 
soon enough. But we could be assured 
of our experiment running a year, on 
that amount. It would settle the ques- 
tion as to whether the National Art 
Theatre is really feasible, or not. 


RICHES. 


First prove to me the thing is feas- 
ible, and then the quarter of a million 
is yours. But if it is not feasible— 


DIRECTOR. 


Of course, it would cost more to 
prove that. Half a million might do 


Henry Tyrrell 


—theatres of arts and letters have 


failed on less than that. 


GOOD DEEDS (fo RICHES). 


We had better talk it over between 
ourselves. 


RICHES. 


Yes—and with the newspaper re- 
porters. Good-evening, gentlemen. 
[Exeunt Ricuxs and Goop Deeps. 


[Dmecror, in deep thought, 
and presumably debt, paces the 
lobby. Puaywricut, descending 
from gallery stairs, approaches 
timidly. : 


PLAYWRIGHT. 
I beg your pardon, sir, but I knocked 
at your office door, and got no response. 


DIRECTOR. 
What can I do for you? 


PLAYWRIGHT. 


I had heard you were fostering 
American dramatic art and litera- 
ture——. 


DIRECTOR. 


Eh?—oh, yes! I believe it does say 
something about that in the Plan and 
Prospectus. 
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PLAYWRIGHT. 


Well, sir, I have written a play 


DIRECTOR. 


Now, don’t be importunate. Your 
chance may come ultimately, but you 
must wait. It would never do for the 
public to get the impression that we are 
trying to cram the unacted native 
dramatist down their throats. Besides, 
Art has no nationality, you know. We 
have got to be broad, catholic, and 
hospitable to foreign artists, for the 
first few seasons at any rate, while our 
endowment lasts—if we get it. I have 
just booked Duse for her cycle of 
D’Annunzio dramas, and What’s-his- 
name, the great Hungarian actor. 
Then, Sudermann has promised us the 
original American production of his 
new problem play, “The Almighty 
Ego.” And I’ve just received to-day 
the translation of an heroic tragedy in 
verse, by the Icelandic poet, Dykmans- 
fjeld. By such a liberal policy as this, 
we shall at least escape the reproach of 
provincialism.—Now I must ask you to 
excuse me, as I have to attend a busi- 
hess meeting. 


[Dmector, Doctor and 
Drama talk earnestly together; 
whilst Puiaywricut, unnoticed, 
sinks into his grave. 


CURTAIN. 


One press notice does not make a book. 


The Walk 


BY FOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


E left the house—for we were sad,— 
To talk of all the griefs we had. 


And little did we talk at first, 
Leaving to silence all the worst. 


The rain it rained, and star was none, 
The wet made two lights out of one; 


And broken paths of shining yet 
Made on before us through the wet. 


The more we walked, and still would walk, 
The less did seem the need of talk. 


The more we walked from light to light, 
The wiser grew the troubled night. 


The tacit lamps proved something clear 
As often as you stayed to hear. 


And better ways and endless clews 
Dawned with the lengthening avenues ; 


Till where the street-ends met the Square, 
We saw a thousand tulips there, 


Sleeping as flowers do, o’ nights, 
Beneath a thousand city-lights. 


And then the Bridge, from shore to shore, 
Solved everything, forevermore, 


So clearly, one could leave the Why, 
Contented, for some by-and-by. 


And so the hours were worn away 
Till there was nothing left to say. 
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The Sociologist and the Humanist 


BY EDITH BAKER BROWN 


‘*C’ INCE Frank Norris is gone,” 
said the Sociologist, “we seem 
to have no American novelist who 

realizes the seriousness of. his opportu- 

nity. Look at Europe. Look at Ibsen 
and Bjérnsen and Tolstoy and Suder- 
mann and Zola. There you have nov- 
elists or dramatists who realize what 
the social force of their work may be. 

But over here—nobody takes his work 

in earnest.” 

The Humanist lighted his pipe and 
stretched out his legs to the distance 


demanded by his comfort. “Now when | 


I thank God for Frank Norris, it’s not 
for his seriousness,” said he, “ but for 
the fact that he forgot to be serious so 
much of the time. That’s what some 
authors can’t do. Did you ever read 
Harold Frederic’s description of the 
way he wrote ‘ Theron Ware’? How 
he mastered all the details of a Mctho- 
dist minister’s work before he dared 
write about a Methodist minister; and 
got up all sorts of information about 
the cross-fertilization of plants, just 
so that the biologist in his story should 
talk correctly about it? That’s the 
way the Zolas go to work, and Frank 
Norris tried to be like them, but he 
couldn’t be. Why, you remember how 
worried Garland was about ‘ The Pit,’ 
because Norris took it all so easily. No, 
the truth is he wasn’t any too serious 
either as an artist or a moralist. He 
got interested in his characters like a 
human being, and he enjoyed all their 
adventures like a boy. You forget 
about the moral of his story half the 
time, because he had such hard work 
to remember it himself. Why, what’s 
the moral of ‘ The Pit’? It makes any 
man who has a bit of romance or fight 
in him want to speculate in wheat right 
away! It’s a big adventure story.” 


The Sociologist considered a mo- 
ment. ‘“ Perhaps you’re right,” he 
said, “and Norris hadn’t the critical 
moral sense of the biggest kind of nov- 
elist. But if that’s so, it’s his de- 
fect “i 

“Of course it’s so!” broke in the 
Humanist. ‘“ What did he manage to 
do with Jadwin? Why, he made him 
out a thoroughly good fellow. You 
cant’ help liking Jadwin to save you!” 

“And if it had been Tolstoy,” re- 
sumed the Sociologist, or Hawthorne, 
or another American novelist I might 
name, and who has no cheap heroes, we 
shouldn’t have fallen in love with Jad- 
win. His vulgarity would have shamed 
us. And the spectacle of ‘The Pit’ 
would have produced in us a species of 
moral nausea.” 

‘Perhaps so,” said the Humanist. 
“But do you think, then, that we’ve 
got to have justifiable moral grounds 
for liking everybody in literature and 
life? Why, what would become of Sir 
Toby Belch and Falstaff? Perhaps 
they ought to produce moral nausea in 
us. I’m glad they don’t. They pro- 
duce a radiant feeling of good-nature 
in me instead. No, the trouble with the 
modern novelist is he no longer writes 
about a human being simply because 
he’s a human being. He has some so- 
ciological, or philosophical, or ethical, 
or psychological theory or other on 
his conscience which he just illustrates 
by human beings. Thackeray was 
somewhat of a moralist, I suppose; but 
that wasn’t the reason he created Becky 
Sharp. He created her because she 
amused him; and, thank Heaven, she 
has the same power of amusing his 
readers. Just fancy our friend Flau- 
bert being amused by Madame Bo- 
vary!” 
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“ That reminds me,” said the Sociol- 
ogist, “of a sentence in one of Mr. 
John Burroughs’s recent literary es- 
says, where he says that all the great 
writers since Hawthorne and Thack- 
eray have had aims alien to those of 
pure art.” 

* Yes,” said the Humanist, “ it’s so. 
It’s like Emerson. One day he pro- 
claims, ‘ Thou shalt not Preach.’ But 
it proves to be one of his days off, and 
the first thing you know he’s complain- 
ing of Shakespeare because he does not 
preach.” 

“ The world has to go on,” said the 
Sociologist. ‘I’m not sure but there’s 
something in the theory that fiction as 
fiction and art as art are bound to pass 
away. We shall sometime prefer un- 
varnished facts instead.” 

“ Facts!’ exclaimed the Humanist; 
and he got on his feet and began to 
talk with some excitement. ‘“ What do 
you call facts? Now your sociological 
novelist gets at one class of facts. 
Doesn’t he miss some of the others? 
Take Tolstoy’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ and 
there you have a sociological treatment 
of that eternally feminine fact, a wom- 
an’s clothes. Don’t you remember that 
the whole tragedy originated in a very 
becoming bustle and jersey which 
caused the hero to fall madly in love 
with the wrong woman? You needn’t 
laugh at bustles and jerseys—they 
were once irresistible ; and anyway, that 
doesn’t alter the moral of the story. 
Well, that bustle and jersey assume an 
awful sociological significance as the 
tragedy proceeds; they cast a terrible 
suspicion on the whole propriety of a 
lady’s clothes. They constitute a real- 
istic warning—perhaps a much-needed 
realistic warning—to the romantically 
inclined young man; far be it from me 
to discredit the moral of the story. But 
there are hours—less solemn hours— 
when, humanly speaking, they seem to 
leave something in the doctrine of 
clothes out of account. Do you re- 
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member, in ‘ Quality Street,’ what that 
innocent little Phoebe says about clothes 
that are in the fashion? Something 
about their doing one more good than 
religion. Now there’s a fact for you 
—clothes as a lesser means of grace! I 
hand it over to the sociologist for con- 
sideration. Only no sociologist would 
have happened upon it; but only some 
humorist in a moment of amused affec- 
tion.” 

“Then you discredit the art that as- 
sumes moral responsibilities,” said the 
Sociologist. 

“Not at all.” The Humanist 
thought a moment, and then he em- 
phasized his point with his finger. 
“Why, Tolstoy himself says that the 
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and the brotherhood of man, doesn’t 
he? How is it to be done? By pro- 
voking pity. Well, I have nothing to 
say against ‘Master and Man.’ It’s 
the greatest of stories. But I think 
there's another great social bond beside 
pity, and its the joke. A joke just 
opens your heart and makes you feel 
friendly with the whole of mankind; 
while pity for one class or the other 
usually makes you hate some other 
class and infects you with melancholy 
and egotism. There’s a sort of natural 
fraternity in pure good spirits that all 
sorts of high ethical theories and de- 
liberate attempts to discover our 
brother-man can’t bring about. No, if 
I want to cultivate the humanitarian 
spirit,” said the Humanist, “I don’t 
read George Moore’s ‘ Esther Waters.’ 
I prefer Mr. Dooley.” 

“ But Frank Norris hadn’t much hu- 
mor,” objected the Sociologist. 

“No,” returned the Humanist. 
“That was partly the fault of his 
theory. But he had a pretty good 
substitute for it, and that was a heap 
of human nature. I’m not talking 
against the moral function of the novel. 
I’m just making a plea for human na- 
ture.” 
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BY MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


CHAPTER VII 
A MOST IMPRUDENT THING 


ADAME Bourcet sat in the snuff- 

colored drawing-room, nursing 

her rheumatism, when in walked 
Fifi as demure as the cat after it has 
eaten the canary. She mentioned casu- 
ally that she had bought a few things 
for her trousseau, and Madame Bourcet 
presumed that the sum total of expendi- 
ture was something like a hundred 
francs. Still, with visions of the pink 
spangled gown which Fifi wished to 
buy for her presentation to the Holy 
Father, Madame Bourcet thought it 
well to say, warningly: 

“JT hope your purchases were of a 
sober and substantial character, ‘ war- 
ranted to wear well, and in quiet col- 
ors.” 

“Wait, Madame, until you see 
them,” was Fifi’s diplomatic answer. 

As soon as she could, she escaped to 
her cwn room, and, locking the door, 
she opened her precious trunk with the 
relics of her theatrical life in it, and 
began to handle them tenderly. 

“Oh, you dear old wig, how happy I 
was when I wore you! ” she said to her- 
self, clapping the white wig over her 
own rich brown hair. ‘ When I put 
you on I became a marquise at the 
court of Louis le Grand, and how fine 
it seemed! Never mind, I shall be a 
marquise again, and get forty francs 
the week at least! And how nice it will 


be to be quarreling with Julie Cam- 
pionet again, the wretch! And Du- 
vernet—I shall not forget to remind 
him of how I gave him my best white 
cotton petticoat for his toga—and 
sewed it with my own fingers, too! 
And I shall say to him, ‘ Recollect, 
Monsieur, I am no longer Fifi, but 
Mademoiselle Josephine Chiaramonti, 
granddaughter of the cousin of a 
reigning sovereign, and I am the 
young lady who won the grand prize 
in the lottery, and spent it all; you 
never had a leading lady before who 
knew how to spend a hundred thousand 
francs.” I think I can see Duvernet 
now—and as I say it I shall toy with 
my paste brooch. I can’t buy any 
jewels, for that wouldn’t help me to 
get rid of Louis Bourcet, or to get 
Cartouche; so I shall tell Duvernet that 
nothing in the way of diamonds seemed 
worth while after those I had already.” 

Fifi fondled her paste brooch, which 
was kept in the same shrine as the white 
wig, and then she clasped to her breast 
Cartouche’s javelin, made from a 
broomstick, and it seemed to her almost 
as if she were clasping Cartouche. It 
put the notion into her head to write 
him a letter, so she hastily closed her 
trunk, and sat down to write. 


“Cartouche, I went out this morning 
and spent ten thousand francs of that 
odious money I won through that 
abominable lottery ticket you gave me. 
T should think you would never cease 
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reproaching yourself if you knew how 
miserable that lottery ticket has made 
me. I bought some of the most ter- 
rible gowns you ever saw, and a bed 
that cost five thousand francs, and 
which the Empress couldn’t buy. I 
shall tell poor Louis and Madame Bour- 
cet that these gowns are for my trous- 
seau—but, of course, I have not the 
slightest idea of marrying Louis. I 
made up my mind not to last night, the 
very moment I promised—and so I 
wrote to you before I slept. It is not 
at all difficult to spend money; it is as 
easy to spend five thousand francs for 
a bed as five, if you have the money. 
And I had the money in my reticule. I 
shan’t tell you now how I got it, but I 
did, just the same, Cartouche. I long 
to see you. I did something for you to- 
day that I would not do for any one 
else in the world. You know how 
afraid I am of monkeys? Well, I can 
not explain in a letter, but you will be 
pleased when I tell you all. — Fifi.” 


It was not Louis Bourcet’s habit to 
appear in his aunt’s apartment until 
eight o’clock, but at six o’clock, seeing 
a great van drawn up before the door, 
from which was disgorged innumerable 
large parcels addressed to his fiancée, 
Louis, like other good men, was van- 
quished by his curiosity. He mounted 
the stairs, on which he was jostled at 
every step by men carrying huge paste- 
board boxes of every size and shape, all 
addressed to Mademoiselle Chiaramonti. 

Fifi stood, with a brightly smiling 

face, at the head of the stairs directing 
the parcels to be carried into her own 
room. Louis, after speaking to her, 
ventured to say: 

“The cost of your purchases must 
be very great.” 

“ Yes,” answered Fifi, merrily, “ but 
when one is about to make a grand mar- 
riage, such as I am, one should have 
good clothes.” 

Louis Bourcet, thus openly tickled 
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under the fifth rib, smiled rather anx- 
iously, and replied: 

‘* But one should be prudent, Made- 
moiselle. An extravagant wife would 
give me a great deal of pain.” 

“ Ah, a woman happy enough to be 
married to you could not give you a 
moment’s pain,” cried Fifi tenderly. 

Louis started and blushed deeply,— 
this open lovemaking was a new thing, 
and very embarrassing,—but it is dif- 
ficult to tell the lady in the case that 
she is too demonstrative. 

Fifi, with a truly impish intelligence, 
saw at a glance the misery she could in- 
flict upon poor Louis by her demon- 
strations of affection, and the discov- 
ery filled her with unholy joy, particu- 
larly as Madame Bourcet, sitting in the 
snuff-colored drawing-room, was within 
hearing through the open door. 

“Only wait,” cried Fifi, as she 
skipped into her own room; “ only wait 
until you -see me in these things I 
bought to-day, and you will be as much 
in love with me as I am with you.” 

Louis, blushing redder than any 
beet that ever grew, entered the snuff- 
colored drawing-room and closed the 
door after him. Madame Bourcet’s 
countenance showed that she had heard 
every word. 

“In my day,” said she, in a severe 
tone, “ young ladies did not fall in love 
with their fiancés, much less proclaim 
the fact.” 

Louis shifted uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“We must make allowances, Aunt, 
for Mademoiselle Chiaramonti’s early 
training—and we must not forget that, 
her grandfather was cousin to His 
Holiness, and Mademoiselle has a hun- 
dred thousand francs of her own.” 
Louis mentally added, “ and a hundred 
thousand francs is not picked up with 
every girl.” 

‘“* She will not have a hundred thou- 
sand francs if she goes shopping like 
this very often,” stiffly replied Madame 
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Bourcet. “I should not be surprised 
is she had squandered all of a thousand 
francs in one day.” 

Just then the door opened, and a 
tremendous hat, with eleven large 
feathers on it, and much else besides, 
appeared. Fifi’s delicate bright face, 
now as solemn as a judge’s, was seen 
under this huge creation. The red and 
green striped satin cloak, with the 
large lace and fur-trimmed sleeves, con- 
cealed some of the yellow brocade with 
the big purple flowers, but some yards 
of it were visible, trailing on the floor. 
The bird of paradise fan and a muff 
‘ the size of a barrel completed Fifi’s 
costume. 

Madame Bourcet gave a faint scream 
and Louis almost jumped out of his 
chair at the show. Fifi, parading sol- 
emnly up and down, surveying herself 
complacently remarked : 

“This is the costume I shall wear 
when we pay our visit of ceremony to 
the Holy Father, upon my marriage.” 

A dead pause followed. Both Ma- 
dame Bourcet and Louis were too 
stunned to speak. Fifi, seeing to what 
a state they were reduced, returned to 
her room, and being an expert in quick 
changes of costume, reappeared in a 
few minutes wearing one of the vio- 
lently sensational négligées, in which 
she looked like a living rainbow. 

Neither Madame Bourcet nor Louis 
knew what to say at this catastrophe, 
and therefore said nothing. But Fifi 
was voluble enough for both. She 
harangued on the beauty of the cos- 
tumes, and their extraordinary cheap- 
ness, without mentioning the price, and 
claimed to have a gem of a gown to ex- 
hibit, which would eclipse anything she 
had yet shown. 

When she went to put this marvelous 
creation on, Madame Bourcet recov- 
ered speech enough to say: 

“ A thousand francs, I said a few 
minutes ago—two thousand I say now. 
Only ninety-eight thousand francs of 
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her fortune is left—of that I am 
sure.” 

“TI am not sure there is so much 
left,” responded Louis gloomily. 

The door opened and a vision ap- 
peared. It was Fifi in the spangled 
white ball gown @ la grecque. The 
narrow, scanty skirt did not reach to 
her ankles. The waist, according to 
the fashion of the time, was under her 
arms, and the bodice was about four 
inches long. ‘There were no sleeves, 
only tiny straps across Fifi’s white 
arms; and her whole outfit could have 
been put in Louis Bourcet’s waistcoat 
pocket. 

Madame Bourcet fell back in her 
chair, with a groan. Louis rose, red 
and furious, and said in portentous 
tones : 

“ You will excuse me, Mademoiselle, 
if I retire behind the screen while you 
remain with that costume on in my pres- 
ence.” 

“Do you want me to take it off 
then? ” asked Fifi airily ; but Louis was 
already behind the screen. 

“ Aunt,” he called out sternly, 
“kindly let me know when Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti has retired.” 

“TI can not,” responded Madame 
Bourcet, briefly, “for I shall myself 
retire.” And Madame Bourcet marched 
away to her own room. 

“Louis,” said a timid, tender Little 
voice, “ don’t you think this gown more 
suitable to wear than the yellow bro- 
cade when we go to pay our visit of 
ceremony to the Holy Father? ” 

Louis Bourcet was near choking with 
wrath at this. What right had she to 
call him Louis? He had never asked 
her to do so—their engagement was not 
even formally announced ; he had never 
spoken to her or of her except as Made- 
moiselle Chiaramonti. And that gown 
to go visiting the Holy Father! 

“Mademoiselle,” replied Louis in a 
voice of thunder, still from behind the 
screen, “I consider that gown wholly 
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improper for you to appear before any 
one in, myself included.” 

“Just come and take a look at it,” 
pleaded Fifi. 

“I will not, Mademoiselle; and I give 
you warning I am now about to leave 
this room.” 

“I thought you would contrive to 
get a look at me, and not stick behind 
that screen,” remarked Fifi, with a sud- 
den explosion of laughter, as Louis 
stalked from behind the screen. But 
the injustice and impropriety of her re- 
mark was emphasized by his indig- 
nantly turning his head away from her 
as he made for the door. 

“Oh,” cried Fifi, impishly, ‘ you 
can see me perfectly well in the 
mirror; with your head turned that 
way!” 

An angry bang of the door after him 
was Louis Bourcet’s only answer to this. 

Fifi surveyed herself in the mirror 
which she had accused the innocent 
Louis of studying. 

“This gown is perfectly outrage- 
ous, and it would be as much as my 
life is worth to let Cartouche see it,’’ 
she thought. “But if only it can 
frighten off that odious, ridiculous 
thing, how happy I shall be!” 

Fifi retired to her room. Eight 
o’clock was the hour when tea was 
served in the drawing-room, and both 
Madame Bourcet and Louis appeared 
on the scene inwardly uncomfortable 
as to the meeting with Fifi. There sat 
Fifi, but without the least appearance 
of discomfort; on the contrary, more 
smiling and more at ease than they 
had ever seen her. The door to her 
bedroom was open, and as soon as Ma- 
dame Bourcet and Louis entered they 
were saluted by an overwhelming odor 
of burning. Madame Bourcet, who was 
a fire-fiend, shrieked at once: 

“Something is on fire! Go, go, in- 
form the police; fetch some water, and 
let me faint!” 

“ There isn’t the least danger,” cried 
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Fifi; “it is only my improper ball 
gown which is burning in my grate.” 
And they saw, through the open door, 
the ball gown stuffed in the grate, in 
which a fire was smouldering. Some 
pieces of coal were piled upon it, to 
keep it from blazing up, and it was 
being slowly consumed, with perfect 
safety to the surroundings and an 
odor as if a warehouse were afire. 

Madame Bourcet concluded not to 
faint, and she and Louis stood staring 
at each other. But they were not the 
only ones to be startled. The other 
tenants in the house had taken the 
alarm, and the bell in Madame Bour- © 
cet’s lobby was being frantically pulled. 
Fifi ran and opened the door. There 
stood Doctor Mailly, the eminent sur- 
geon, who had the apartment above 
the Bourcet’s; Colonel and Madame 
Bruart, who lived in the apartment be- 
low, and about half a dozen others of 
the highly respectable persons who in- 
habited this highly respectable house. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,” said Fifi, 
in the tone of easy confidence which the 
stage had bred in her, “ there is noth- 
ing whatever to be alarmed about. I 
am simply burning up a gown which 
Monsieur Louis Bourcet, my fiancé, 
objected to—and as—as—I am madly 
in love with him, I destroy the gown 
in order to win his approval. Can any 
of you—at least those who know what 
it is to love and be beloved—think me 
wrong? ” 

There was a dead silence. Louis 
Bourcet, his face crimson, advanced 
and said sternly to Fifi: 

“ Mademoiselle, I desire to say that 
I consider your conduct in regard to 
the gown most uncalled for, most sen- 
sational and wholly opposed to my 
wishes.” 

“So you wanted to see me wear it 
again, did you? ” cried Fifi, roguishly ; 
and then, relapsing into a sentimental 
attitude, she said: “ But you don’t 
know how much pleasure it gives me to 
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sacrifice that gown for you, dear 
Louis.” 

At this, Louis Bourcet, with a flam- 
ing face, replied: 

“TI beg of you, Mademoiselle, not to 
call me Louis; and your expressions of 
endearment are as unpleasant to me as 
they are improper.” 

The lookers-on began to laugh, and 
turned away, except Colonel Bruart, 
a fat old retired cavalry colonel, on 
whom a pretty face never failed of its 
effect. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he cried gallantly, 
“if I were as young as your fiancé, you 
might call me all the endearing names 
in the dictionary and I wouldn’t com- 


plain. Is this young gentleman a 
Frenchman? ” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” replied Fifi, 
sweetly. 


“ Then,’ replied Colonel Bruart, 
turning his broad back on the scene, 
“TI am glad there are not many like 
him. Adieu, Mademoiselle.” 

Fifi, Madame Bourcet and Louis re- 
turned to the drawing-room. The 
Bourcets were stupefied. Fifi was evi- 
dently a dangerous person to adopt 
into a family, but a hundred thousand 
francs is a great deal of money. Fifi, 
by way of administering a final shock, 
said : 

“ Anyway, the gown only cost five 
hundred francs, and that seemed to me 
little enough to pay for pleasing you, 
Louis. And yet, you do not seem 
pleased.” 

“T am not,” responded Louis, who 
found Fifi’s singular endearments as 
trying as her clothes. 

The evening passed with the utmost 
constraint on every one except Fifi, who 
was entirely at her ease and in great 
spirits. 

Madame Bourcet and Louis each 
spent a sleepless night, and next morn- 
ing held a council of war in Madame 
Bourcet’s bedroom. Another startling 
thought had occurred to them: where 
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did Fifi get the money to pay for the 
outlandish things? On each parcel 
Madame Bourcet had noted the mark 
“Paid.” Fifi had not gone to the bank; 
and yet, she must have had several 
thousand francs in hand. Possibly, she 
had more than a hundred thousand 
francs. The Holy Father might have 
presented her with a considerable sum 
of money the day he had the long in- 
terview with her. 

There were many perplexing sur- 
mises; and, at last, wearied with their 
anxieties, both Madame Bourcet and 
Louis resolved that Madame Bourcet, 
after attending her brother’s lecture, 
should consult that eminent man, as an 
expert in managing heiresses. It had 
become a very serious question as to 
whether Fifi should be admitted into the 
Bourcet family or not, but then, there 
was the money! 

Madame Bourcet was not expected 
to return before half-past two, as her 
conference with the professor was to 
take place after the lecture; but at two 
o’clock, precisely, Louis Bourcet ap- 
peared. He had spent an anxious 
morning. Whichever way the cat 
might jump would be disastrous for 
him. If he went on with the marriage, 
he was likely to die of shock at some of 
Fifi’s vagaries; and if the marriage 
were declared off, there was a hundred 
thousand francs, and possibly more, 
gone, to say nothing of the last chance 
of being allied to a reigning sovereign. 
Poor Louis was beset with all the 
troubles of the over-righteous man. 

As he entered the drawing-room, Fifi, 
dressed in the yellow brocade, which 
looked more weird than ever by day- 
light, ran forward to meet him. 

“How glad I am that you have 
come!” she cried. “I have something 
beautiful to show you. Look!” 

She threw wide her bedroom door, 
and there, filling up half the large 
room, stood the gorgeous blue satin and 
gold bed. 
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Louis was stricken dumb. He had 
never seen such a machine before, but 
being a practical person he saw at 
a glance its costliness. He opened 
his mouth to speak, but no words 
came. However, Fifi remarked raptur- 
ously : 

“It was made for the Empress, but 
the Emperor, thinking the price too 
much, refused to take it; and it was 
only five thousand francs, too! ” 

Then, running and exhibiting the 
lace, the gilt tassels and other para- 
phernalia of the bed, Fifi concluded 
with saying: 

“ Of course, I shan’t sleep in it—it’s 
much too fine. 
meant to be slept in—but see—” Here 
Fifi raised the valance, and showed her 
own mattress, which she had substan- 
tial reasons for holding on to, “ that’s 
what I shall sleep on! No one shall 
call me extravagant!” 

Louis retreated to the drawing-room. 
Fifi followed him, shutting the door 
carefully after her. 

Just then there was a commotion and 
a scuffle heard outside, in the lobby, and 
Angéline’s shrill voice raised high. 

“That must be the monkeys!” cried 
Fifi, running out. 

Two Italians, each with a robust- 
looking monkey, were squabbling on 
the stairs with Angéline. The Italians, 
each bent on getting in first, had be- 
gun a scuffle which was growing per- 
ilously near a fight. Neither paid the 
slightest attenton to Angéline’s fierce 
demand that they and their monkeys 
take themselves off. When Fifi ap- 
peared, both of the monkey venders 
burst into voluble explanations and de- 
nunciations. Fifi, however, had lost 
something of her cool courage. In her 
heart she was afraid of monkeys, and 
had not meant to let them get so far as 
the drawing-room door. 

“ Ah,” she cried to the Italians, 
thinking to pacify both of them, “ here 
is a franc apiece for your trouble, and 
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take the monkeys away. I don’t think 
either will suit.” 

“No!” shrieked both of the Italians 
in chorus. “We have brought our 
monkeys and Mademoiselle must at 
least examine them.” 

This was anything but an agreeable 
proposition to Fifi; nor was she reas- 
sured by each of the Italians declaring 
vehemently that his rival’s monkey was 
as fierce as a lion and a disgrace to the 
simian tribe. Fifi secretly thought that 
both of them were telling the truth in 
that respect, and totally disbelieved 
them when each swore that his own 
monkey was a companion fit for kings. 
All Fifi could do, therefore, was to say, 
with an assumption of bravado: 

“J will give you each two francs if 
you will go away and bring the mon- 
keys to-morrow.” 

“ Three francs!” shouted one of her 
compatriots, while the other bawled, 
“ Five francs!” 

Fifi had as much as ten francs about 
her, so she gladly paid the ten francs, 
and the Italians departed, each swear- 
ing he would come the next day, and 
would, meanwhile, have the other’s 
blood. 

Fifi returned to the drawing-room. 
On the hearth-rug stood Louis, pale 
and determined. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, 
must be an end of this.” 

“ Of what? ” asked Fifi, innocently. 

“Either of the performances of 
yesterday and to-day, or of our ar- 
rangement to marry.” 

“ Q-o-o-h!” wailed Fifi, “ just as I 
had fallen so beautifully in love with 
you!” 

Louis’s face turned paler still. 

“ Mademoiselle, I do not know how 
to take such speeches.” 

‘I see you don’t,” replied Fifi. 

“It is the first time I have ever been 
thrown with a young person of your 
profession,” began Louis. 

“Or with an heiress worth a hun- 
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‘dred thousand francs, and the relative 
of a reigning sovereign—” added Fifi, 
maliciously. 

Louis hesitated, and changed from 
one foot to the other. It was hardly 
likely that the Holy Father would let 
so desirable a match for his young 
relative escape. Louis’s esteem for 
himself was as tall as the Vendéme col- 
umn, and he naturally thought every- 
body took him at his own valuation. 
The Holy Father’s possible attitude in 
the matter was alarming and discon- 
certing to poor Louis. 

“ And besides,” added Fifi, “ your 
attentions have been compromising. 
Do you recall, Monsieur—since you 
forbid me to call you Louis—that you 
have played a game of cribbage with 
me every evening since I have lived 
under your aunt’s charge? Is that 
nothing? Is my reputation to be sac- 
rificed to your love of cribbage? Do 
you suppose that I shall let my rela- 
tive, the Holy Father, remain in igno- 
rance of those games of cribbage? 
Beware, Monsieur Louis Bourcet, that 
you are not made to repent of the 
heartless way in which you entrapped 
my affections at the cribbage-board.” 

And Fifi walked with great dig- 
nity into her bedroom and banged 
the door after her. Once inside, she 
opened her arms wide and whispered 
softly : 

“Cartouche! Cartouche! You will 
not be any such lover as this creature! ” 

Meanwhile, Madame Bourcet had re- 
turned from her conference with her 
brother. Angéline had met her on the 
stairs with a gruesome tale of the blue 
satin bed, and the two monkeys, who 
had been invited to call the next day. 
It was too much for Madame Bourcet. 
She dropped on a chair as soon as she 
reached the drawing-room. There 
Louis Bourcet burst forth with his 
account of the blue satin bed and the 
monkeys, adding many harrowing de- 
tails omitted by Angéline. 
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“ And what does my uncle say?” he 
asked, gloomily. 

“He says,” replied Madame Bour- 
cet, more gloomily, “ that Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti’s conduct is such as to 
drive any prudent man to distraction ; 
and that if you marry her with even 
more than a hundred thousand francs’ 
fortune, you will be doing a most im- 
prudent thing.” 

Madame Bourcet paused for Louis 
to digest this. Then, she continued, 
after an impressive pause: 

‘“‘ And my brother also says, and de- 
sired me particularly to impress this 
upon you—that a dot of a hundred 
thousand francs is something enormous 
in our station of life; that he does not 
know of a single acquaintance of his 
own who has been so fortunate as to 
marry so much; and his own good 
fortune in marrying two hundred thou- 
sand francs is absolutely unprece- 
dented. Moreover, through Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti’s connection with the 
Holy Father, your prospects, no doubt, 
would be splendidly advanced; and to 
throw away such a chance would be—a 
most imprudent thing.” 

So all the comfort poor Louis got 
was, that whatever he did, he would be 
doing a most imprudent thing. The 
knowledge of this made him a truly 
miserable man. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN OLD LADY AND A LIMP 


Nearly a week passed, with the ut- 
most constraint upon the little family 
in the Rue de I’Echelle, except Fifi. 
Nothing could equal the airy insou- 
ciance of that young woman. She was 
no more the dumb, docile creature 
whose soul and spirit seemed frozen, 
whose will was benumbed, but Made- 
moiselle Fifi of the Imperial Theater. 
Fifi delighted in acting—and she was 
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now acting in her own drama, and with 
the most exquisite enjoyment of the 
situation. 

At intervals, during the week, Ital- 
ians with monkeys appeared; but 
Angéline adopted with these gentry a 
simple, but effective, method of her 
own, which was secretly approved by 
Fifi. This was to appear suddenly on 

' the scene with a kettle of boiling water, 
which she threatened to distribute im- 
partially upon the monkeys and their 
owners. This never failed to stampede 
the enemy. Fifi scolded and com- 
plained bitterly of this, but Angéline 
took a firm stand against monkeys and 
Italians—much to Fifi’s relief. 

The subject of Fifi’s marriage to 
Louis was not touched upon by either 
Madame Bourcet or Louis in that week, 
although Louis continued to spend his 
evenings with his aunt and Fifi, and 
did not intermit the nightly game of 
cribbage. If it was imprudent to 
marry Fifi, it was likewise imprudent 
not to marry her—so reasoned the un- 
happy Louis, who, like Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, was of two minds at the 
same time, and fairly distracted be- 
tween them. 

But, if the Bourcets let the marriage 
question remain discreetly in the back- 
ground, not so Fifi. Having discov- 
ered that Louis suffered acutely from 
her manifestations of affection, Fifi 
proceeded to subject him to a form of 
torture in high repute among the 
most bloodthirsty savages of North 
America. This consists in smearing 
the victim’s body all over with honey, 
and then letting him be slowly stung to 
death by gnats and flies. Figuratively 
speaking, she smeared poor Louis with 
honey from his head to his heels, and 
then had a delicious joy in seeing him 
writhe under his agonies. And the in- 
nocence and simplicity with which she 
did it fooled the unfortunate Louis 
completely. 

One thing seemed clear to him: even 
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if the Holy Father were willing to give 
up so desirable a husband for his 
young relative, Fifi, herself, would 
have to be reckoned with; and it all 
came, Louis thought, with a rainbow 
of vanity athwart the gloom, of his 
being so dreadfully handsome, fasci- 
nating and virtuous. 

To Fifi this was the comedy part of 
the drama—and she played it for all 
there was in it. 

She reckoned the shopping episode 
as the first act of the play. That was 
through, and there must be a second 
act. Fifi was too much of an artist to 
repeat herself. She felt she had 
reached the limit of horrors in shop- 
ping, and she still had nearly ninety 
thousand francs sewed up in her mat- 
tress. Some new way must be devised 
for getting rid of it. She thought of 
endowing beds in hospitals, of giving 
dots to young ladies, not so fortunate 
as herself in having a man like Car- 
touche, who declined a fortune—and a 
thousand other schemes; but all in- 
volved some vague and mysterious busi- 
ness transactions which frightened Fifi. 

But, by a turn of fate, most unex- 
pected, it was Cartouche who showed 
her a way out of her difficulties, and 
it filled her with delight. It was in a 
letter Cartouche wrote her in response 
to the two she had sent him, one after 
the other. Cartouche’s letter was writ- 
ten in very black ink, in a large, slov- 
enly hand, on a big sheet of paper, 
and Fifi knew perfectly well that he 
was in a rage when writing it. 


“ Fifi: What nonsense is this you 
write me, that as soon as you promised 
to marry Louis Bourcet you deter- 
mined not to marry him? What have 
you been doing? Don’t you know if 
you squander your money neither 
Louis Bourcet nor any man of his class 
will marry you? Four thousand francs 
for your trousseau is outrageous; as 
for the blue-satin bed the Empress 
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could not buy, I can not trust myself 
to speak of it. If you continue acting 
in this way, I will not come to your 
wedding, nor let Toto come—that is, 
if Monsieur Bourcet or any other man 
will marry you. You seem to be bitten 
with the desire to do everything the 
Empress does, and a little more besides. 
You might follow the Empress’ ex- 
ample, and going in your coach and 
six, with outriders, to the banking- 
house of Lafitte, make a little gift of 
a hundred thousand francs to the fund 
for soldiers’ orphans. Fifi, you are a 
goose, and there is no disguising it. 
1 hope Monsieur Bourcet will use the 
strong hand on you, for your own 
. _ Cartouche. 
“Pp. S. I could tell you many inter- 
esting things about Toto, but I am so 
angry I can not write any more.” 


Fifi: read this letter over, with a 
serene smile. Of course Cartouche was 
angry—but that was rather amusing. 

She laid the letter down, and looked 
up at the patch of blue sky visible from 
‘ her bedroom window. She seemed to 
see in that blue patch all her former 
life, so full of work, of makeshifts, of 
gaiety, of vivid interest—and com- 
pared with it the dull and spiritless ex- 
istence before her—that is, which had 
lately been before her; because now the 
determination to return to the old life 
was as strong as the soul within her. 

She took Cartouche’s letter up and 
read it again, and a cry of joy came 
from her lips. Give the money to the 
soldiers’ fund! She remembered hav- 
ing heard Madame Bourcet and Louis 
speaking of this fund the night before. 
The Empress had gone in state, as Car- 
touche said, to make her splendid gift 
—and Lafitte’s banking-house was not 
fifteen minutes from where she was in 
the Rue de 1’Echelle. 

In a flash, Fifi saw she could do it. 
She had her white wig and outside of 
her door was the press in which An- 
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géline kept her best black bonnet, 
black shawl and gown, in which any 
woman could look a hundred years old. 
Oh, it was the simplest thing in the 
world! The next day was Thursday, 
the morning Madame Bourcet always 
went out, and Angéline always stayed 
at home. It could be done within 
twenty-four hours! 

Fifi danced about her room in rap- 
ture. It was now late in the afternoon; 
she could scarcely wait until the next 
day. How precious was her white wig 
to her then! : 

* Cartouche said I was silly to bring 
all these things with me,” she said to 
herself gleefully ; “ and I had to do it 
secretly—but see, how sensible I was! 
The fact is, I have a great deal of 
sense, and I know what is good for me, 
much better than Cartouche does, or 
the Bourcets, or the Emperor, or even 
the Holy Father. How do they know 
what is going on inside of my head? 
Only I know perfectly well. And to 
think that Cartouche should have sug- 
gested such a good way for me to get 
rid of the hateful money! What an 
advertisement it will be! Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti, granddaughter of the 
Pope’s cousin, winner of the first prize 
in the grand lottery, and giving ninety 
thousand francs to the soldiers’ or- 
phans! Mademoiselle Mars, at the 
Théatre Frangaise, never had half such 
an advertisement. She has only her 
art to advertise her! I shall be worth 
fifty francs the week to any manager 
in Paris. No doubt the high-priced 
theaters will try to get me, and all the 
people who think they know, like the 
Emperor and the Holy Father, would 
say I should go to a theater on the other 
side of the river. But I do not under- 
stand the style of acting at the high- 
priced theaters. I should be hissed. 
No. The cheap theaters for me, and 
the kings and queens and Roman con- 
suls and things like that. Oh, Fif, 
what a clever, clever creature you are!” 
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The happier Fifi was the more she 
loved to torment Louis Bourcet, and 
she was so very demonstrative that 
night, and made so many allusions to 
the bliss she expected to enjoy with 
him, that both Louis and Madame 
Bourcet were half distracted. But Fifi 
had such a lot of money—and was the 
granddaughter of the Holy Father’s 
cousin ! 

Next morning, Madame Bourcet, as 
usual, made ready to go to the lecture, 
at twelve o’clock. Fifi had never once 
proposed going out alone, and was at 
that moment engaged in needlework 
in her own room. Madame Bourcet, 
therefore, started off, without any mis- 
givings, except the general gloom pro- 
duced by the thought of either having 
Fifi in the family, or not having her. 

Scarcely had Madame Bourcet’s re- 
spectable figure disappeared around 
the corner, before another figure 
equally respectable, and apparently a 
good deal older, emerged upon the 
street. It was Fifi, dressed in An- 
géline’s clothes, and with a green 
barége veil falling over her face. She 
knew how to limp as if she were sev- 
enty-five, instead of nineteen, and clev- 
erly concealed her mouthful of beauti- 
ful white teeth. On her arm was a 
little covered basket which might have 
held eggs, but which really held nearly 
ninety thousand francs in thousand- 
franc notes. ; 

Fifi knew the way to the banking- 
house of Lafitte perfectly well. It 
was then in a great gloomy building in 
the Rue St. Jacques. In less than fif- 
teen minutes she was mounting the 
steps, and soon found herself in a large 
room, around which was an iron grat- 
ing, and behind this grating were in- 
numerable clerks at work. 

Fifi went to the window nearest 
the door, and asked of a very alert- 
looking young clerk, at work at the 
desk : 

“Will you be kind enough, Mon- 
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sieur, to tell me where I can make a 
contribution to the fund for the sol- 
diers’ orphans? ” 

‘“ Here, Madame,” replied the young 
clerk, eying superciliously the little 
basket Fifi laid down on the ledge be- 
fore him. People made all sorts of con- 
tributions to this fund, and the spruce 
young clerk had several times had his 
sensibilities outraged by offerings of 
old shoes, of assignats, even of a live 
cock. The basket before him looked as 
if it held a cat—probably one of the 
rare kind, which the old lady would 
propose that he should sell, and give 
the proceeds to the fund. Out of the 
basket the white-haired old lady with 
the green barége veil took a parcel, and 
laying it down, said humbly : 

“ Monsieur, this gift comes from one 
who has no husband and no son to give 
to the empire.” 

“To whom shall I make out the re- 
ceipt, and for how much, Madame? ” 
asked the clerk; but the old lady was 
already out of the room, and going 
down the steps much faster than one 
would expect a person of her age to be 
able to do. 

Once outside Fifi stepped into a dark 
archway, from which she emerged, a 
minute later, wearing her own bonnet 
and red cloak and her own skirt. All 
of Angéline’s paraphernalia, together 
with the white wig, was squeezed into a 
bundle which Fifi cleverly concealed 
under her cloak. The basket she had 
tossed down an open cellar under the 
archway. ° 

She called a closed cab, and stuffing 
her bundle under the seat, ordered the 
cabman to drive her in a direction 
which she knew would take her past the 
bank. She had the exquisite pleasure 
of seeing half a dozen clerks rush dis- 
tractedly out, inquiring frantically if 
any one had seen in the neighborhood 
an old lady with a limp, a green veil 
and a basket. Fifi stopped her cab 
long enough to get a description of 
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herself from one of the wildest-looking 
of the clerks. 

“But why, Monsieur, do you wish 
to find this old lady? ” Fifi asked. 

* Because, Mademoiselle, she has 
stolen ninety thousand francs from this 
bank a moment ago or given ninety 
thousand francs to something or 
other,” cried the clerk, who had en- 
tirely confounded the story of Fifi’s 
adventure, which had been imparted to 
him in haste and confusion. 

Fifi, nearly dying with laughter, 
rolled away in her cab. The last 
glimpse she had of her late friend, the 
bank clerk, he had found the basket in 
the archway, and was declaiming with 
disheveled hair and wild gesticulations 
concerning the robbery, or the gift, he 
did not know which. 

Fifi was not away from home more 
than half an hour, and when Angéline, 
about one o’clock, passed through the 
snuff-colored drawing-room, she saw 
Fifi, through the open door, sitting at 
the writing-table in her bedroom, and 
scribbling away for dear life. This is 
what she wrote: 


** Cartouche: I have got your letter 
and I have followed your advice—I will 
not say exactly how—but you will 
shortly see me, I think, in the dear old 
street of the Black Cat. Fifi.” 


Madame Bourcet returned punctu- 
ally at two o’clock, and as the weather 
had become bad, she and Fifi spent the 
afternoon together in the snuff-colored 
drawing-room. 

When eight o’clock in the evening 
arrived, Louis Bourcet, as usual, ap- 
peared. He had news to communicate, 
and gave a fearful and wonderful ac- 
count of the proceedings at the bank- 
ing-house, in which it was represented 
that a mysterious old lady, with a basket 
and a limp, had appeared, and had 
either stolen ninety thousand francs, 
or given ninety thousand francs to the 
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fund for the soldiers’ orphans, nobody 
outside of the bank knew exactly 
which. The excitement in the neigh- 
borhood of the bank had been tremen- 
dous, and such a crowd had collected 
that the gens d’armes had been com- 
pelled to charge in order to clear the 
street. The basket had been found, but 
the limp, along with the old lady, had 
vanished. 

All sorts of stories were flying about 
concerning the affair, some people de- 
claring that the troops from the nearest 
barracks had been ordered out, a cor- 
don placed around the banking-house, 
and the mysterious old lady was noth- 
ing less than a determined ruffian, who 
had disguised himself as an old woman, 
and was the leader of a gang of desper- 
ate robbers, determined on looting the 
bank. Louis Bourcet held firmly to 
this opinion. 

“Tt is my belief,” he said solemnly, 
“that it was a scheme which involved 
not only robbery, but possibly assas- 
sination. The old woman was no old 
woman, but a reckless criminal, who, 
by a clever disguise, got into the bank, 
and was only prevented from carrying 
out some dreadful design by the cool- 
ness and decision of the bank em- 
ployees. The basket, which is marked 
with the initials A. D., is held at the 
bureau of the arrondissement, and at 
the investigation to-morrow morning 
—mark my words, that basket will be 
the means of disclosing a terrible plot 
against the banking-house of Lafitte.” 

Madame Bourcet listened to these 
words of wisdom with the profoundest 
respect—but Fifi uttered a convulsive 
sound which she smothered in her hand- 
kerchief and which, she explained, was 
caused by her agitation at the sensa- 
tional story she had just heard. 

Louis was so flattered by the tribute 
of attention to his powers of seeing 
farther into a millstone than any one 
else, that he harangued the whole even- 
ing upon this violent attempt on La- 
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fitte’s banking-house in particular and 
, the dangers of robbery in general. He 
even forgot the game of cribbage. 
When he rose to go, at ten o’clock, 
both Madame Bourcet and Fifi pro- 
tested that they expected to be mur- 
dered in their beds by a gang of rob- 
bers before daylight. Louis promised 
to come to the déjeuner at eleven the 
next morning, to give them the latest 
particulars of this nefarious attempt to 
rob the bank. 

Fifi alone in her own room went into 
spasms of delight. Her freedom was 
close at hand—and soon, soon, she 
could return to that happy life of hard 
work and deep affection she had once 
known. When she slipped into bed, the 
hard lump was not in her mattress. 

“Think,” she said to herself, lying 


awake in the dark, “ of the good that - 


hateful money will do now—of the 
poor children warmed and fed and 
clothed. Giving it away like this is 
not half so difficult as spending it on 
hats and gowns and monkeys, and I 
think I may reckon on getting back to 
the dear street of the Black Cat soon 
—very soon.” 

And so, she fell into a deep, sweet 
sleep, to dream of Cartouche, and Toto 
and all the people at the Imperial The- 
ater, including Julie Campionet. 

Next morning, Fifi awaited the dé- 
jeuner with feelings of entrancing 
pleasure. She loved to sce Louis Bour- 
cet make a fool of himself, and longed 
to make a fool of him—this naughty 
Fifi. 

She was gratified, for at cleven 
o’clock, Louis appeared, looking, for 
once, a little sheepish. The desperate 
robbery had been no robbery at all, but 
a gift of ninety thousand francs to the 
fund for the soldiers’ orphans. Louis 
had bought several newspapers, and 
each contained the official announce- 
ment of the banking-house of Lafitte, 
with a request that the generous donor 

come forward and discover her identity. 
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Louis Bourcet, like a good many 
other people, could always construct a 
new hypothesis to meet any new de- 
velopment in the case. He at once de- 
clared that the donor must be a con- 
science-stricken woman, who had at 
some time committed a crime and 
wished to atone for it. He harped on 
this theme while Fifi was soberly drink- 
ing her chocolate and inwardly quiver- 
ing with delight. She waited until one 
of Louis long-winded periods came to 
an end, when, the spirit of the actress 
within her, and the piercing joy of 
making Louis Bourcet look like a guy, 
were too much for her. Putting down 
her cup, therefore, and looking about 
her in a way to command attention, Fifi 
said, in a soft, low voice: 

“Madame Bourcet—and dear Louis” 
—hete Louis shuddered—“I have 
something to say to you, concerning 
that mysterious old woman with the 
limp and the basket. First, let me say, 
that until yesterday, I kept my fortune 
of nearly ninety thousand francs in my 
mattress, and my old shoes I kept in 
the bank. For people are always los- 
ing their money in banks, but I never 
heard of any one losing a franc that 
was sewed up in a mattress.” 

There was a pause. Louis Bourcet 
sat as if turned to stone, with his choco- 
late raised to his lips, and his mouth 
wide open to receive it, but he seemed 
to lose the power of moving his hand or 
shutting his mouth. Madame Bourcet 
appeared to be paralyzed where she sat. 

“Yes,” said Fifi, who felt as if she 
were once more on the beloved boards 
of the Imperial Theater. “I kept my 
moncy where I knew it would be safe. 
And then, seeing I had totally failed 
to captivate the affections of my fiancé, 
I determined to perform an act of 
splendid generosity, that would com- 
pel his admiration, and possibly, his 
tenderness. So, yesterday, when you, 
Madame, were out, I dressed myself up 
in Avgéline’s Sunday clothes, took her 
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smal] fruit basket, and putting all my 
fortune in the basket, went to the bank, 
and handed it all over, in notes of the 
Bank of France, to the fund for sol- 
diers’ orphans.” 

There was not a sound, except Ma- 
dame Bourcet’s gasping for breath. 
Louis Bourcet had turned of a sickly 
pallor, his mouth remaining wide open, 
and his cup still suspended. This 
lasted for a full minute, when the door 
suddenly opened, and Angéline ap- 
peared from the kitchen. 

“Madame,” she cried excitedly, 
‘there have been thieves here as well as 
at the bank. My fruit basket is gone 
—I can swear I saw it yesterday morn- 
ing. It is marked with my initials, 
A. D., and I trust, by the blessing of 
God, the thief will be found and sent 
to the galleys for life.” 

At this apparently trivial catas- 
trophe, Madame Bourcet uttered a 
loud shriek ; Louis Bourcet dropped his 
cup, which crashed upon the table, 
smashing the water carafe; Angéline, 
amazed at the result of her simple re- 
mark, ran wildly about the room shriek- 
ing, “ Thieves! thieves! Send for the 
police!”? Madame Bourcet continued 
to emit screams at short intervals, while 
Louis Bourcet, his head in his hands, 
groaned in anguish. 

Fifi, alone, sat serene and smiling, 
and as soon as she could make herself 
heard, cried to Louis: 

“ Dear Louis, tell me, I beg of you, 
if you approve of my course? ” 

“No!” bawled Louis, for once for- 
getting to be correct in manner and 
deportment. Then, rising to his feet, 
and staggering to the door, he said in 
a sepulchral voice: “Everything is over 
between us. If the Holy Father takes 
measures to make me fulfil my compact 
to marry you, I shall leave France—I 
shall flee my country. Mademoiselle, 
permit me to say you are an impossible 
person. Adieu forever, I hope!” 
With this he was gone. 
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Madame Bourcet at this recovered 
enough to scream to Angéline, in a 
rapid crescendo: 

“Get a van—get @ van—GET A 
van!” 

Fifi knew perfectly well what that 
meant, and was in ecstasies. She flew 
to her room, huddled her belongings to- 
gether, saying to herself: 

“ Cartouche, I shall see you! And, 
Cartouche, I love you! And, Car- 
touche, I shall make you marry me— 
me, your own Fifi! ” 

In a little while the van was at the 
door and Fifi’s boxes were piled in. She 
threw to Angéline the odious brown 
gown, with the green spots, and a ten- 
franc piece besides—which somewhat 
mollified Angéline, without changing 
her opinion that Fifi was a dangerous 
and explosive person to have about. 
She promised to send for the blue satin 
bed. Then Fifi, reverting to her old 
natural self, climbed into the van along 
with her boxes, and jolted off, in the 
direction of the street of the Black Cat, 
and was happier than she had yet been 
since she had left it. 


CHAPTER IX 
BACK TO THE BLACK CAT 


About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the van, containing Fifi and her ward- 
robe, drew up before the tall old house 
in the street of the Black Cat where she 
had lived ever since she was a little, 
black-eyed child, who still cried for her 
mother, and whowould not be comforted 
except upon Cartouche’s knee. How 
familiar, how actual, how delightfully 
redolent of home was the narrow little 
street! Fifi saw it in her mind’s eye 
long before she reached it, and in her 
gladness of heart sang snatches of 
songs like the one Toto thought was 
made for him, Le petit mousse noir. 
As the van clattered into the street, 
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Fifi, sitting on her boxes, craned her 
neck out to watch a certain garret win- 
dow, and from thence she heard two 
short, rapturous barks. It was Toto. 
Fifi, jumping down, opened the house 
door, and ran headlong up the dark, 
narrow well-known stair. Half way 
up, she met Toto, jumping down the 
steps two at a time. Fifi caught him 
to her heart, and wept plentifully, tears 
of joy. 

But there was some one else to see— 
and that was Cartouche, who was al- 
ways in his room at that hour. 

“Now, Toto,” said Fifi, as she 
slipped softly up the stairs, still 
squeezing him, “I am about to make 
a formal offer of my hand to Car- 
touche; and mind, you are not to inter- 
rupt me with barking and whining and 
scratching. It is very awkward to be 
interrupted on such occasions, and you 
must behave yourself suitably to the 
situation.” 

“Yap!” assented Toto. 

The door to Cartouche’s room was a 
half-door, the upper part of glass. 
This upper half-door was a little ajar, 
and Fifi caught sight of Cartouche. 
He was sitting on his poor bed, with a 
large piece of tin before him, which he 
was transforming into a medieval 
shield. He was hard at work—for who 
ever saw Cartouche idle? But once or 
twice he stopped, and picked up some- 
thing lying on the table before him, 
and looked at it. Fifi recognized it at 
once. It was a little picture of herself, 
taken long ago, when she used to sit on 
Cartouche’s knee and beg him to tell 
her stories. Fifi felt a lump in her 
throat, and called out softly and tremu- 
lously : 

“Cartouche! I am here. It is Fifi.” 

Cartouche dropped his tools as if 
lightning-struck, and turned toward 
the door—and there was Fifi’s smiling 
face peering at him. 

He went straight to the door and 
opened the upper part wide. Fifi saw 
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that he was quite pale, though his dark 
and expressive eyes were burning, and 
it was plain to her that he was con- 
sumed with love and longing for her 
—but he was almost cross when he 
spoke. 

“ What brings you here, Fifi?” he 
asked. 

“ Everything that is good. First, 
Louis Bourcet has jilted me—” and 
Fifi capered gleefully with Toto in her 
arms. 

“Is that anything to be merry 
about?” inquired Cartouche, sternly ; 
but Fifi saw that his strong brown hand 
trembled as it lay on the sill of the 
half-door. 

“Indeed it is—if you knew Louis 
Bourcet—and he did it because of my 
nobility of soul.” 

“ Humph,” said Cartouche. 

“It was in this manner. You re- 
member, Cartouche, the letter you 
wrote me three days ago, in which you 
advised me to give all my fortune to 
the fund for soldiers’ orphans? ” 

“No,” tartly answered Cartouche. 
“I never wrote you any such letter.” 

“Listen,” said Fifi, sweetly, and 
taking from her pocket Cartouche’s 
letter, she read aloud: 

“* You might follow the Empress’ 
example, and going in your coach and 
six, with outriders, to the banking-house 
of Lafitte, make a little gift of a hun- 
dred thousand francs to the fund for 
the soldiers’ orphans.’ ” 

“JT did not have a coach and six, 
with outriders, nor even a hundred 
thousand francs to give,’ continued 
Fifi, putting the letter, for future ref- 
erence, in her pocket, “as I had spent 
almost ten thousand on clothes and 
monkeys and beds. And I also saved 
enough to buy some gowns that will 
put Julie Campionet’s nose out of joint 
—but I had nearly ninety thousand 
francs to give—and I dressed myself 
up as an old woman—” 

“Tt was all over Paris this morn- 
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ing,” cried Cartouche, striking his 
forehead, “I read it myself in the 
newspaper! Oh, Fifi, Fifi, what mad- 
ness!” and Cartouche walked wildly 
about the room. 

“* Madness, do you call it?” replied 
Fifi, with spirit. “This comes of 
taking your advice. I had meant to 
spend the money on any foolish thing 
I could find to buy that was worth 
nothing, and never could be worth any- 
thing; and when your letter came, I 
thought, ‘here is a sensible way to 
spend it "—for I was obliged to get 
rid of it. I never had a happy moment 
since I had the money—and I must 
say, Cartouche, I think you behaved 
very badly to me, in never making me 
the slightest apology for giving me the 
ticket that drew the money, even after 
you saw it made me miserable.” 

Here Fifi assumed an offended air, 
to which Cartouche, walking about dis- 
tractedly, paid no attention whatever, 
only crying out at intervals: 

“Oh, Fifi, what makes you behave 
so! What will you do now? ” 

Fifi drew off, now genuinely con- 
temptuous and indignant. 

“Do?” she asked in a tone of icy 
contempt. ‘Do you think that an 
actress who has given away her whole 
fortune of ninety thousand francs and 
whose grandfather was cousin to the 
Pope will want an engagement? ” 

“But the newspapers don’t know 
who gave the money,” said Cartouche, 
weakly. “ All of them this morning 
said that—and the Emperor has had 
published in the Moniteur an official 
request that the giver will make her- 
self known, so that she may receive the 
thanks in person of himself and the 
Empress.” 

“Better and better,” cried Fifi. 
“Ten francs the week more will Du- 
vernct have to pay me for receiving the 
thanks of the Emperor and Empress.” 
And then with an access of hauteur 
she added: “ You must know very little 
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of the theatrical profession, Cartouche, 
if you suppose I intend to let the news- 
papers remain in ignorance of who 
gave the money. Cartouche, in some 
respects, you know about as little con- 
cerning our profession as the next one.’ 
You never had the least idea of the 
value of advertising.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Cartouche, 
stung by her tone, “ all I know is, the 
value of hard work. And now, I sup- 
pose, having thrown away the chance 
of marrying a worthy man in a respect- 
able walk of life, you will proceed to 
marry some showy creature for his fine 
clothes, or his long pedigree, and then 
be miserable forever after.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Fifi, sweetly. 
“The man I intend to marry is not at 
all showy. He is as plain as the kitchen 
knife—and as for fine clothes and a 
long pedigree, ha! ha!” Fifi pinched 
Toto, who seemed to laugh with her. 

Cartouche remained silent a whole 
minute, and then said calmly : 

“You seem to have fixed upon the 
man.” 

“Yes, Toto and I have agreed upon 
a suitable match for me. Haven’t we, 
Toto? ” 

“Yap, yap, yap!” barked Toto. 

““ Have you consulted any one about 
this? ” asked Cartouche in a low voice, 
after a moment. 

“No one but Toto,” replied Fifi, 
pinching Toto’s ear. 

Cartouche raised his arms in despair. 
He could only groan: 

“Oh, Fifi! Oh, Fifi!” 

“Don’t ‘Oh, Fifi? me any more, 
Cartouche, after your behavior to me,” 
cried Fifi indignantly, “and after I 
have taken your advice and given the 
money away, and Louis Bourcet has 
jilted me—as he did as soon as he 
found I had no fortune—” 

“ Didn’t I tell you he would? ” 

““T didn’t need anybody to tell me 
that. Louis Bourcet is one of the 
virtuous who make one sick of virtue. 
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But at least after you made him jilt 
me—-” 

“7 made him jilt you!” 

“Certainly you did. How many 
times shall I have to prove to you that 
it was you who put it into my head to 
give the money away? And now, I 
want to ask, having caused me to lose 
the chance of marrying the most cor- 
rect young man in Paris, you—you— 
ought to marry me yourself!” 

Fifi said this last in a very low, sweet 
voice, her cheek resting upon Toto’s 
sleek, black head, her elbow on the sill 
of the half-door. Cartouche walked 
quite to the other end of the room and 
stood with his back to Fifi, and said not 
one word. 

Fifi waited a minute or two, Car- 
touche maintaining his strange silence. 
Then, Fifi, glancing down, saw on a 
little table within the room, and close 
to the half-door, a stick of chalk. 
With that she wrote in large white let- 
ters on Toto’s black back: 


Cartouche, I love you— 


and tossed Toto into the room. He 
trotted up to Cartouche and lay down 
at his feet. 

Fifi saw Cartouche give a great start 
when he picked up the dog, and Toto 
uttered a little pleading whine which 
was quite human in its entreaty. Being 
a very astute dog, he knew that Car- 
touche was not treating Fifi right, and 
so, pleaded for her. 

Fifi, calmly watching Cartouche, 
saw that he was deeply agitated, and 
she was not in the least disturbed by it. 
Presently, dropping Toto, Cartouche 
strode toward the half-door, over which 
Fifi leaned. 

“ Fifi,” he cried, in a voice of agony, 
“why do you torture me so? You 
know that I love you; and you know 
that I ought not to let you marry me 
—me, almost old enough to be’ your 
father, poor, obscure, half crippled. 


Fifi, I shall never forget the anguish 
of the first day I knew that I loved 
you ; it was the day I found you acting 
with the players in the street. You 
were but sixteen, and I had loved you 
until then as a child, as a little sister— 
and suddenly, I was overwhelmed with 
a lover’s love for you. But I swore to 
myself, on my honor, never to let you 
know it—never to speak a word of love 
to you—” 


The strong man trembled, and fell, . 


rather than sat upon a chair. Fifi, 
trembling a little herself, but still smil- 
ing, answered: 

“ And you have kept your vow. I 
remember that day well—it was the 
first time you ever spoke an angry word 
to me. You have spoken many since, 
you hard-hearted Cartouche.” 

To this Cartouche made no answer 
but to bury his face in his lean, brown 
hands, that bore the marks of honest 
toil. Fifi continued briskly: 

“Cartouche, open this lower door. 
It is fast.” 

Cartouche only shook his head. 

Then Fifi, glancing about, saw a 
rickety old chair at the head of the 
stairs, and noiselessly fetching it, she 
put it against the door, stepped up on 
it; a second step on the little table by 
the door, and a third step on the floor, 
brought her in the room, and close to 
Cartouche. She laid one hand upon 
his shoulder—with the other she picked 
up Toto—and said, in a wheedling 
voice: 

“ Cartouche, shall we be married this 
day fortnight? ” 

Cartouche made a faint effort to 
push her away, but the passion in him 
rose up lion-like, and mastered him. 
He seized Fifi in his strong arms and 
devoured her rosy lips with kisses. 
Then, dropping her as suddenly, he 
cried wildly: 

“No, no! It is not right, Fifi—I 
can not do you so cruel a wrong!” 

“You are almost as bad as Louis 
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Bourcet,” remarked Fifi, straightening 
her curly hair, which was all over her 
face. “‘ Nevertheless, I shall marry 
you this day fortnight.” 

For answer, Cartouche vaulted over 
the half-door, in spite of his bad leg, 
and was gone clattering down the 
stairs. Fifi listened as the sound died 
away, and then ran to the window to 
see him go out of the house and walk 
off, as fast as he could, down the street 
of the Black Cat. 

“ Toto,” said Fifi to her friend, tak- 
ing him up in her arms: “ We—you 
and l—are not good enough for Car- 
touche, but all the same, we mean to 
have him. I can not live without him 
—that is, I will not, which comes to the 
same thing—and all the other men I 
have ever known seem small and mean 
alongside of Cartouche—” which 
showed that Fifi, as she claimed, really 
had some sense. 

As for Cartouche, he walked along 
through the narrow streets into the 
crowded thoroughfare, full of shadows 
even then, although it was still early in 
the soft, spring afternoon. He neither 
knew nor cared where he was going ex- 
cept that he must fly from Fifi’s witch- 
ing eyes and tender words and sweet 
caresses. His heart was pounding so 
that he could fancy others heard it be- 
sides himself. This marriage was 
clearly impossible—it was not to be 
thought of. Fifi, in spite of her rash- 
ness and throwing away of her for- 
tune, was no fool. She had not, as 
Cartouche feared, assumed a style of 
living that would have made a hundred 
thousand francs a mere bagatelle. 
What she had squandered, she had 
squandered deliberately for a purpose; 
what she had given had been given to 
a good cause, for Fifi, of all women, 
best knew her own mind. And to think 
that she should have taken up this 
strange notion to marry him—after she 
had seen something so far superior— 
so Cartouche thought. And what was 
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to be done? If necessary, he would 
leave the Imperial Theater, and go far, 
far away; but what then would be- 
come of Fifi, alone and unprotected, 
rash and young and beautiful? 

Turning these things over tumultu- 
ously in his mind, Cartouche found 
himself in front of the shop where he 
had bought Fifi the red cloak. There 
was a mirror in the window, and 
Cartouche stood and looked at him- 
self in it. The mirror stiffened his 
resolution. 

“No,” he said. “Fifi must not 
throw herself away on such a looking 
fellow. I love her—I love her too well 
for that.” 

A church clock chimed six. Car- 
touche came out of his troubled day- 
dream with a start—he was already 
due at the theater. He ran as fast as 
his bad leg would allow him, and for 
the first time in the eight years he had 
been employed there, was late. 

Duvernet, the manager, was walk- 
ing the floor of his dingy little office and 
tearing his hair. He was dressed for 
the part of the Cid Campeador in the 
drama of the evening. Duvernet never 
made the mistake of acting a trivial 
part. He clattered about in a full suit 
of tin armor, but had inadvertently 
clapped his hat on his head. Although. 
there was but little time to spare, the 
manager was obliged to pour out his 
woes to Cartouche. 

“ Julie Campionet saw Fifi return, 
with all her boxes,”’ he groaned; “ and 
—well, you know Julie Campionet— 
I have had the devil’s own time the 
whole afternoon. Then Fifi marched 
herself over here—the minx. I called 
her Fifi, at first. She drew herself up 
like an offended empress and said, 
‘Mademoiselle Chiaramonti, if you 
please.” She then informed me, with 
an air of grand condescension that she 
might return here as leading lady, and 
told me, quite negligently, that she was 
the person who gave the ninety thou- 
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sand francs to the soldiers’ orphans’ 
fund. You would have thought that 
she was in the habit of giving ninety 
thousand francs to charity every morn- 
ing before breakfast. She swore she 
did not intend to acknowledge it until 
she had got a place as leading lady at 
a theater that suited her; likewise that 
she proposed to be billed as Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti, cousin to the Holy 
Father, and to have the story of her 
relationship to the Pope published in 
every newspaper in Paris, and de- 
manded fifty francs the week. The 
advertising alone is worth a hundred 
francs the week; but you know, Car- 
touche, no woman on earth could stand 
a hundred francs the week and keep 
sane. Then, she tells me that she has 
a magnificent wardrobe—she wore that 
brooch in here, which I have never been 
able to satisfy myself is real or not 
—and took such a high tone altogether 
that I began to ask myself if I were the 
manager of this theater or was Fifi. 
And then the last information she gave 
me was that she was to marry you this 
day fortnight—” 

“Ah!” cried Cartouche, gloomily. 

“ And said if I didn’t give her back 
her old place as leading lady that I 
would have to part with you. I said 
something about Julie Campionet, and 
being my wife, and so on, and then 
Fifi flew into a royal rage, saying she 
would settle with Julie Campionet her- 
self. Then Julie came rushing into 
the room, and she and Fifi had it out 
in great style. You never heard such 
@ noise in your life—it was like killing 
pigs, and Julie fell in my arms and 
screamed to me to protect her, and Fifi 
started that infernal dog of hers to 
barking, and there was a devil of a 
row, and how it ended I don’t know, 
except that both of them are vowing 
vengeance on me. But one thing is 
sure—I can’t let a chance go of secur- 
ing the Pope’s cousin, who won the first 
prize in the lottery and gave away 
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ninety thousand francs. And then— 
what Julie—” 

The manager groaned and buried 
his head in his hands. Like the un- 
fortunate Louis Bourcet, all he could 
make out was, that whatever he did 
would be highly imprudent. 

It was already late, and there was 
not another moment to lose, so Car- 
touche had to run away and leave the 
manager to his misery. 

The performance was hardly up to 
the mark that night. Sensational tales 
of Fifi’s return had flown like wildfire 
about the theater. She was commonly 
reported to have come back in a coach 
and pair, with a van full of huge boxes, 
all crammed with the most superb cos- 
tumes. Such stories were naturally 
disquieting to Julie Campionet, and 
together with her scene in the after- 
noon, impaired her performance vis- 
ibly. 

As for Fifi, she was at that moment 
established in her old room, which 
luckily was vacant, and was cooking 
a pair of pork chops over a charcoal 
stove—and was perfectly happy. So 
was Toto, who barked vociferously, 
and had to be held in Fifi’s arms, to 
keep his paws off the red-hot stove. 
There was a bottle of wine, some sau- 
sages, and onions and cheese, and a 
box of highly colored bonbons, for 
which Fifi had rashly expended three 
francs. But it is not every day, 
thought Fifi, that one comes home to 
one’s best beloved—and so she made a 
little feast for Cartouche and herself. 

Cartouche was late that night, and 
trying to avoid Fifi, he mounted softly 
to his garret. As he approached Fifi’s 
door, he saw the light through a chink. 
Fifi heard his step, quiet as it was, and 
opening the door wide, cried out gaily: 

“Here is supper ready for you, 
Cartouche, and Toto and I waiting for 
you.” 

Cartouche could not resist. He had 
meant to—but after all, he was but 
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human—and Fifi was so sweet—so 
sweet to him. He came in, therefore, 
awkwardly enough, and feeling like a 
villain the while, he sat down at the 
rickety little table, on which Fifi had 
spread a feast, seasoned with love. 

“Cartouche,” she said presently, 
when they were eating and drinking, 
* you must get a holiday for this day 
fortnight.” 

“What for?” asked Cartouche, 
gnawing his chop—Fifi cooked chops 
beautifully. 

‘** Because that is the day we are to 
be married,” briskly responded Fifi. 

Cartouche put down his chop. 

“ Fifi,’ he said, ‘ you will break 
my heart. Why will you persist in 
throwing youself away on me?” 

“Dear me!” cried Fifi to Toto, 
“how very silly Cartouche is to-night! 
And what a horrid fiancé he makes— 
worse than Louis Bourcet.” 

Then Fifi told him about some of the 
tricks she had played on poor Louis, 
and Cartouche was obliged to laugh. 

“ At least, Fifi,” he said, “ you 
shan’t marry me, until you have con- 
sulted his Holiness.” 

“And his Majesty,” replied Fifi 
gravely. “Who would think, to see 
us supping on pork chops and onions, 
that our marriage concerned such very 
great people! ” 

Cartouche went to his garret pres- 
ently, still drowned in perplexities, but 
with a wild feeling of rapture that 
seemed to make a new heaven and a 
new earth for him. 

Fifi, next morning, proceeded to lay 
out her plans. She did not go near the 
theater until the afternoon. Then she 
put on her yellow and purple brocade, 
her large red and green satin cloak, 
her huge hat and feathers and rein- 
forced with the alleged diamond 
brooch, and sending out for a cab, 

ordered it to carry her and her mag- 
nificence across the street to the man- 
ager’s private office. 


Duvernet, thinking Fifi had come 
to her senses, and would ask, instead 
of demanding, her place back, received 
her coolly. Fifi was charmingly af- 
fable. 

“T only called to ask, Monsieur,” 
she said, “if you could tell me how to 
catch the diligence which goes out to 
Fontainebleau. I wish to go out to see 
his Holiness, who, as you know, is my 
relative, and as such, I desire his for- 
mal consent to my marriage to Car- 
touche.” 

Fifi was careful not to say that she 
was the Pope’s relative; the Pope was 
her relative. 

Duvernet, somewhat disconcerted by 
Fifi’s superb air, replied that the dili- 
gence passed the corner, two streets be- 
low, at nine in the morning, and one in 
the afternoon. 

“Thank you,” responded Fifi. “TI 
shall go out, to-morrow, at one o’clock. 
I could not think of getting up at the 
unearthly hour necessary to take the 
morning diligence. And can you tell 
me, Monsieur, about the omnibus that 
passes the Tuileries? The Emperor 
has had a request printed in the Mon- 
iteur, asking that the lady who made 
the gift of ninety thousand francs to 
the soldiers’ orphans should declare her- 
self—and I have no objection to going 
in the omnibus as far as the gates of 
the Tuileries. Then, I shall get a car- 
riage.” 

Duvernet was so thunderstruck at 
Fifi’s grandeur, that he mumbled some- 
thing quite unintelligible about the om- 
nibus. Fifi, however, was perfectly well 
acquainted with the ways both of the 
omnibus and diligence, and only in- 
quired about them to impress upon 
Duvernet the immense gulf between the 
Fifi of yesterday and the Mademoiselle 

Chiaramonti of to-day. She finally 
rose and sailed off, but returned to ask 
the amazed and disgusted Duvernet to 
get her a cab to take her across the 
street. 
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“T can walk, Monsieur,” she said 
condescendingly, “except that I am 
afraid of ruining my clothes. I carry 
on my back nearly four thousand 
francs’ worth of clothes.” 

Duvernet, still staggered by her 
splendors, had to search the neighbor- 
hood for a cab—cabs were not much in 
demand in that quarter. But at last 
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he found one, which transported Fifi 
and her grandeur across the way. It 
was clearly impossible that so much 
elegance should go on foot. 

That night, again, she made a little 
supper for Cartouche, and Cartouche, 
feeling himself a guilty wretch, again 
went in and ate it, and basked in the 
sunlight of Fifi’s eyes. 


(To be continued) 


The Dream-Seekers 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


N round life’s island of the Known 

Far whispers steal and strange tides fret ; 
About us dark the old Sea glooms, 

And we, my soul, forget. 


Yet on this wind-swept coast of ours, 
Come seek for wreck and spar, 

Since day and night the driftwood dreams 
Float in from reef and bar. z 


We two shall house us warm, my soul, 
And hear round opiate fires 

The thundering of those outer Seas 
That shroud too fond desires. 


Warm shall we house—these wavering lights 
That look like drowning hands 

Are but the flames from mast and spar 
Found bleaching on our sands. 


And for these spindrift dreams, they say, 
Full many a soul must drown; 

And for such little flotsam fires 
Youth’s goodliest ships go down! 


Yet life, these swart men cry to me, 
—Yes, oft, starved soul of mine— 
Such life is good, and good the gloom, 

The black Deep, and the Brine! 


The Woman of Thirty 


BY KEITH CLARK 


A femme incomprise is the woman 
of uncertain age. When one 
knows the age of a woman one 
knows the woman. The very fact that 
she permits you to know her age ex- 
posits her character. She no longer 
masquerades. She has lost a certain 
uncertainty, an evanescent delicacy, 
that was irresistible charm. Women, 
like philosophy, are divided into two 
classes, the knowable and the unknow- 
able.- Also like philosophy, it is the 
unknowable woman who is the specu- 
lable. Therefore to get her at her 
highest capacity, she must be unmar- 
ried and about thirty. 

The married woman presents certain 
inescapable tell-tale data. She has 
children, and those children have ap- 
parent ages, two facts which go far in 
determining her annals. If she is un- 
married and is not “ about thirty,” she 
is under thirty, again a definite fact. 
Being “about thirty” is indefinite. 
She may be more or less. No one haz- 
ards a guess. There is a delightful 
vagueness in being “ about thirty.” It 
has nothing to do with dates; and 
many of us who from our youth up 
have felt no attachment for dates can 
forgive the unattached their confessed 
indifference. 

Balzac, who introduced us to the 
woman of thirty—nay, who invented 
her—was handicapped in his study by 
the limitations of the Latin tempera- 
ment. There are, even in France, 

women who fail as women, but their 


failure is so palpable, they are so un- 
compromisingly of the Vieille Fille type 
that we almost—I say almost advisedly 
—understand the why of their condi- 
tion and gladly return to the uncer- 
tainty of our own incomprises. 

The evolution of the unmarried 
woman is an important chapter in the 
evolution of man. She was the old 
maid in the beginning. Mr. Murphy, 
who wrote under the uncompromising 
title of “ The Old Maid,” compels one 
of his characters to say that “an old 
maid in the house is the devil,’ while 
the aunt of Miss Biddy Bellairs in Mr. 
Garrick’s “ Maid in Her Teens,” is re- 
markable as “a miracle—near sixty 
and a virgin.” Those were the days of 
the masterful old maid. Possibly if 
occultism had come into being at that 
time, this homo eaceptionalis would 
have met the explanation of a man’s 
nature gaining lodgment in a woman’s 
body. Yet a modern writer has taken 
this same masterful woman and made 
us delight in her. Aunt Gaynor is a 
veritable “ Man on Horseback.” One 
always thinks of her irf the terms of an 


‘equestrian statue. But she is just as 


positively woman if not as positively 
feminine as Anne Lindsay, who is al- 
most the most delightful of this entire 
third sex, certainly the most intellectual 
and the most characteristically intellec- 
tual. That the two came from the same 
creator—from the same translator, for 
I believe that Dr. Mitchell knew them 
both—is explicable only with the 
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understanding that Aunt Gaynor lived 
in Revolutionary times and Anne lived 
when all the woods were green. 

Thackeray was quite capable of the 
maiden dame of masculine port, but I 
do not quite believe that he appreciated 
Miss Crawley, even though he makes 
her have “ the good sense to appreciate 
Becky.” And whenever Mr. Thackeray 
makes Miss Crawley say, “‘ Come to my 
dressing-room, Becky, and let’s abuse 
the company,” I for one always go 
with them, confident that I am to listen 
’ to certain things about the fair which 
even the chronicler of “ Vanity Fair ” 
was not privileged to hear. . Miss 
Crawley, you remember, “ talked very 
lightly about divorce, and most ener- 
getically about the rights of women,” 
while Becky could talk lightly of any- 
thing and had strong, if cleverly con- 
cealed opinions, about the rights of one 
woman. I can hear them now as they 
strip the company of its coverings, but 
I have no fear that they will present 
Sir Pitt and his kindred in any clothing 
less adequate than “ Vanity Fair ” de- 
mands. Miss Crawley and Becky could 
furnish a wardrobe of beliefs and prej- 
udices to each of their victims and be 
none the poorer for it themselves. At 
these times Miss Crawley occasionally 
reads from Rousseau—she “ had Rous- 
seau and Voltaire by heart ’’—and the 
long-lashed green eyes of the practical 
Becky shade themselves from ennui at 
these sentimentalisms, or from Voltaire 
and the green eyes gleam with sym- 
pathy at these cynicisms. 

And then the Book is closed and they 


fall to talking, talking of men, I fancy, + 


for is that not the eternal topic of 
maiden or married lady? Perhaps Nel- 
son is the man, and they reward him 
with their approbation because “ he 
went to the deuce for a woman.” Miss 
Crawley remarks, “There must be 
good in a man who will do that,” and 
Becky’s long-lashed green eyes drop 
again as she pictures to herself how 
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easily a man may be made to go to the 
deuce and what a thorough dupe the 
man is. I am glad conversational novels 
were not invented in 1847, for then I 
could not listen to fresh gossip every 
time old Miss Crawley says, “ Come to 
my dressing-room, Becky.” 

Hepzibah Pyncheon belongs to this 
era, she who was so uncompromising 
an old maid that Hawthorne ventured 
to print it Old Maid. We remember 
her, gaunt, sallow, rusty jointed, 
clothed in a black silk dress with long 
shrunken waist and a perpetual frown. 
Like Amanda Ford of a later but simi- 
lar New England sisterhood, she was 
“rising sixty.” Hawthorne states 
that she “ never had a lover,” and per- 
haps Hawthorne knew—we are not 
overdrawn to the Hepzibahs and Aman- 
das. It may be that there are original 
old maids, that some are born that 
way. If they are, it is a terrible fate 
of predestination, a kind of Calvinism 
from which the modern world is draw- 
ing away. 

Kirstie, for instance, was not pre- 
destined. The younger Kirstie called 
her a “bitter thrawn old maid,” but 
Stevenson himself spoke more truly 
when he called her a “ moorland Helen, 
one fit to be the bride of heroes and 
mother of their children.” Her life is 
as rich a fragment as is the weird 
“ Hermiston ” itself, and here the 
query is pertinent, is not the short story 
the better vehicle for the history of the 
old maid, perhaps even the unfinished 
story? Her life is so incomplete, 
thwarted, inadequate, unsymmetrical, 
that for her sake art demands a frag- 
ment. It may be a magnificent torso 
like the unfinished Stevenson, but it 
must refuse a finis. 

The “second manner” of the old 
maid was a complete reversal. She be- 
came, like Miss Tox, “a lady of limited 
independence” and of unlimited de- 
pendence. She was “ not made in fast 


colors originally,” everything about 
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her was a trifle fade. She quite agreed 
with the world in apologizing for her 
being on the earth. She knew she had 
failed in her mission. She was of those 
women whom no man had loved. At 
least that was the superstition ; and al- 
though like all superstitions, it does not 
bear probing, for every woman has had 
her Chance, has been loved and has 
loved at least once. Even Miss Peck- 
sniff, christened Charity, had her Au- 
gustus whom she had refused three 
times, and “ she didn’t care who knew 
it.’ Yet the opposite is believed, and 
believed the more firmly because it has 
been a superstition. This woman had 
given no hostages to fortune, and Juno 
retaliated by making her aunt to end- 
less children, if she had more fortunate 
sisters, aunt to the children of strangers 
if she had not. The married sisters al- 
ways patronized her, and according to 
their opulence judged her poverty. 

This second manner would seem to 
antedate the co-educational era. And 
yet the last decade brought to pub- 
licity three marked successes in the 
type, Letitia Dale, Leeby and Miss 
Manisty. There could not be greater 
apparent dissimilarity, yet they are 
all made similar through their sacrifice. 

“<TLeeby’s stuck by me,’ said Jess 
with tender regret, ‘an’ gien up her 
life, as ye micht say, for me.’ ” 

“If those two egotists, Sir Willough- 
by Patterne and Mr. Edward Manisty, 
were capable of the appreciation of the 
poor Scotch woman, rich in altruism, 
they would have paid to Letitia and to 
Aunt Patty the praise of Leeby. It 
is unfortunately true that men never 
appreciate the sacrifice of women and 
least of all when it comes from the 
woman who did not marry. I wonder 
if the blinded Fairfax Rochester really 
recognized that one of the great women 
of fiction, even Jane Eyre, that brown 
wren nesting on the edge of a crater, 
entered the eternal sisterhood for his 


sake. I fear that women give it up too 
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willingly, they themselves first deny the 
sacrifice. 

The greatest sacrifice in fiction came 
near to being made by one who came 
near winning chief place in the com- 
pany of spinsters, and one whom we 
always remember in her maiden days. 
Of all the cries wrung from pale, thin 
lips, I know none fuller of pathos than 
that which pained the court-room of 
Midlothian, “ Alack, alack, she never 
breathed a word to me about it!” 
Caught between the nether stone of 
truth and the upper stone of loyalty, 
the heart of Jeannie Deans cried out 
in an agony which only the heart of 
childless mothers having adopted the 
blessing denied them, can know. A 
mother, even a Scotch mother, would 
have lied, she has felt the pangs of 
death in giving life. But she who had 
escaped the pain of the body could not 
give birth to lie, even though it might 
mean the death of her who was both 
sister and child. 

Yet whenever these maiden ladies, 
delicate as Sévres and fragrant with 
lavender, can shake off the incubus of 
the world’s prejudice and gather them- 
selves into a community, like the hus- 
bandless Lemnian women of yore, yet 
very unlike them, what a fascinating 
locale is that community! We all love 
to traverse the old coach road lined with 
delicate anemone and sheltered by sweet 
lindens, which winds its way into old 
Chester, or to Cranford. At such times 
surely what is man that we should be 
mindful of him? At such times we, 
too, have a distaste for mankind, and 
“are almost persuaded that to be a 
man is to be vulgar.” Indeed, the very 
idea man is almost unbelievable in those 
places. ‘“ Here in Cranford,” said the 
gentle Miss Matty, in commenting on 
an unexpected engagement, “ poor 
Lady Glenmire might have thought 
herself safe.” Even in Cranford the 
trail of man is over it all; neither did 
old Chester escape, as the Misses Fernis 
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discovered, for all their watchfulness 
over Dorothea. 

But if these faded ghosts of bygone 
books could revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, they would scarce be able to claim 
kinship with the modern sisterhood of 
maiden ladies. We have utterly lost 
the faculty of telling a womans’ age 
by her looks, she may be anywhere from 
sixteen to sixty, so preservative is the 
art of taking interest in the world, but 
more likely she is “ about thirty.” She 
is no longer declassé; if she forms a 
class it is for the purpose of fraterniz- 
ing, and this is not in sorosis, but as a 
mutual benevolency. She is no longer 
a woman of limited independence, but 
preéminently a woman of unlimited in- 
dependence. She does not require 
being “looked after,’ although she 
preserves the power of receiving such 
attention gracefully, knowing it is a 
womanly art. She no longer fears the 
world’s cry of “ Widdy widdy wen, if 
I ketches ’em out arter ten.” She re- 
mains out until after eleven and does 
need widowship to warrant the act. 
She defies the lament, si le jeunesse 
savait, si la veillesse pouvait. She both 
knows and can. The extremes of ex- 
istence are met in her. She has no 
heartaches, but she has also no head- 
aches. The Higher Criticism, as ap- 
plied to woman, has taught her many 
things. She no longer looks upon man 
as a mystery. Even Miss Pole of 
Cranford residence remarked, “ My fa- 
ther was a man, and I know the sex 
very well.” She no longer looks on him 
as a necessity. Of Miss Enderlin of a 
later date we are told that “ she thought 
the deity had made a blunder in creat- 
ing them male and female, though she 
was not averse to accepting the ad- 
vantages of being a woman.” She con- 
tinues not adverse from such advantage 
and doubtless that is the reason that 
the Miss Enderlins of real life do not 
marry. They recognize the “ vantage 
out ” of the game. 


The Woman of Thirty 


The very modern makers of fiction 
have accomplished little more than a 
beginning in the recognition of the 
mature unmarried woman as a test of 
their powers. She is difficult, indeed, 
for the historical attitude must be aban- 
doned, and she herself has not yet quite 
found herself. Because she is final in- 
stead of a continuance, she has been re- 
garded as a creature outside of the 
natural evolution. She terminates the 
race too abruptly to satisfy a race so 
avid of physical immortality. But her 
very finality, even though it be athwart, 
abnormal, should persuade the psy- 
chological fictionists to her study. 

George Moore is past master in the 
study of one type of the modern old 
maid, only that neither these women 
whom he makes, nor their maker hag the 
slightest suspicion that they are old 
maids. But Mr. Moore’s women, those 
whom we recognize as distinctly Mr. 
Moore’s feminine genre, are as abso- 
lutely unmarriable as the maidens of 
Miss Wilkins’s reproduction are un- 
marriageable. No novelist of the ex- 
tremest skill in the “ married and lived 
happily ever afterward” finale could 
have exercised his fatalism in the case 
of Mildred Lawton or of Evelyn Innes. 
Mr. Moore’s special study in the matter 
of women may be said to be the nun, 
the physical nun, in direct contrast to 
the demi-vierge with whose mysteries 
Mr. Henry James has been engaged of 
late. Sometimes he finds her in a 
church, or places her there, as in 
“ Sister Teresa.” More often he finds 
her out of the church, as Mildred, or as 
Evelyn, and in reality she has no part 
therein. Mr. Moore fails in the logic 
of his situations. Technically consid- 
ered, these women are in a physical 
sense exactly what the church demands 
of its cloistered women in a spiritual 
sense. The church demands of the nun 
spiritual emotion ; it also demands that 
that emotion be expiated in contempla- 
tion, in adoration. Mr. Moore de- 
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mands of his women physical emotion ; 
he also demands that that emotion be 
atoned for by self-conscious impotency 
—his Mildred Lawsons cry out, “ Give 
me a passion for God or man, but give 
me a passion. I cannot live without 
one.” ‘To retain an emotion in its rich- 
ness and fulness without its natural ex- 
ercise is impossible. Mr. Moore de- 
mands of his women the impossible. I 
will not attempt to deny that out of 
books as well as in them women are at- 
tempting this impossible. Nor would 
I deny in a world of active paradox 
that they are succeeding. They antici- 
pate the pathos of the final world. 

Celia Madden is in the same way 
akin to these women of Moore’s. Per- 
haps this is because we can never for- 
get the music of that Chopin night 
a chapter in musical immorality which 
must surely be chagrin in-the side of 
Mr. Moore. But Celia as she stands in 
the Market Place is a more natural be- 
cause a more self-conscious and there- 
fore self-disappointed woman. She has 
drunk of the waters of Marah, she has 
eaten of the Dead Sea fruit, upon her 
lips they are ashes and bitterness. But 
one thing remained for her, and 
Beardsley died too early. She should 
have informed the idea of one of his 
drawings, the soul that would sin but 
that has exhausted the means and 
which now stands facing a vanquished 
world, itself baffled. Perhaps no one 
but Father Forbes would have appre- 
ciated the picture. 

Much more normal is Miss Da Foe, 
and I think that the Hon. Peter really 
made a mistake—he could make mis- 
takes though Mr. Ford did not know 
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it—in not marrying her instead of the 
daughter of D’Allou. It was so evi- 
dently on the books that Peter was to 
marry her, but then, except in politics 
Peter never did do the right thing. I 
like to think of Miss Da Foe’s grow- 
ing into a stately grand dame with 
whitened hair and trailing black velvet 
robes, and Peter, Governor, perhaps 
President, calling upon her, probably 
not awakened to his loss, but uncon- 
sciously taking to himself the recom- 
pense which the kind gods sometimes 
offer to ignorant mortals. 

The adequate portrayal of this new 
genus feminium, the old maid in curves 
instead of in angles, will come out of 
the new world. Sometimes its fiction 
makers will write of a new Diana who 
will stand at the crossways, reluctant 
to choose because the American woman 
is capable of living two rich lives in 
one, the life independent and the life 
dependent; and she will desire both, 
knowing that each is honored and hon- 
orable. She will recover the power of 
idealizing which she seems almost to 
have lost in the emasculation of her 
emotion. Perhaps she will make some 
compromise with fate less abortive than 
suffrage or the divorce court. Rest cer- 
tain she will find a way. The husband- 
less heroine is still dux femina facta. 

And before we part company, let us 
lay tribute at the feet of the sweetest 
old maid of all the widowed unwed sis- 
terhood. For we, too, turning from 
the pomp and ceremony of Mrs. 
Battles’ whist, fain “wish that last 
game might last forever, although we 
gained nothing, lost nothing, Bridget 
and I should ever be playing.” 


Mr. Pickwick Cannot Die! 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 


N keeping with a time-honored cus- 

tom, the other day I had what I am 

pleased to term a “review of old 
friends.” After the passing of one 
year—two, three years—fancy induces 
me to charge upon the silent forces of 
my library, to change the line forma- 
tion of my Old Guard—histories, lexi- 
cons, encyclopedias, etc.—and to 
spruce up the Light Infantry—fiction 
in its various forms. Pamphlets, 
brochures, essays, after-dinner speeches 
and the like fall, I am loth to say, into 
that part of the room dubbed The 
Black Hole; and this Black Hole held 
my attention, in the “review” of 
which I write, longer perhaps than it 
will hold the attention of the reader. 

For there, forgotten, hidden under 
pages innumerable, pressed down by 
strangers unsympathetic and cold— 
away in the corner, friendless and un- 
utterably forlorn—lay that which, 
some years ago, I had thrown from me 
with a feeling closely akin to anger— 
“ The Death of Mr. Pickwick,” by Sir 
Walter Besant. 

Samuel Pickwick dead !—then hung 
be the heavens in black. Refrain, de- 
lighted reader of the doings of the 
illustrious leader of the Club, from 
participation in the joys of Dingley 
Dell at Christmas time; reflect ere you 
yield to the temptation of following 
the glowing Pickwick down the slide; 
pause before you accompany that al- 
ways human old gentleman over the 
seminary wall; his positively alarming 
adventures with the lady with the curl- 


papers; let a mantle as cheerless as the 
grave fall on you as you stand on the 
stairway of Bob Sawyer’s lodgings 
and hear the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Raddle demanding that the discomfited 
and puzzled guest of the evening be 
gone. 

For Mr. Pickwick is dead. Sir 
Walter tells us so; and Sir Walter of 
all men (except Andrew Lang) should 
have known. The simple pathos of the 
death-bed scene borders so closely on 
Dickens’s style that one’s heart sinks 
within him. He reflects on the joyful 
moments he has spent with Mr. Pick- 
wick; he blesses the author whose 
genius gave us such a sweet and genial 
character, conscious that he, the 
creator, never intended that Pick- 
wick should die; he buries his head in 
his hands, burdened with sorrow at the 
loss of a friend. Ever-present now, 
whenever relief is sought in the pages 
of “ Pickwick ”? from the world’s mad- 
ding strife, will be the knowledge that 
the great man is dead; that despite 
Dickens’s success in making the benev- 
olent gentleman immortal, Besant with 
a few strokes of his pen has proved his 
mortality! And for what? To prove 
that he could imitate Dickens’s style? 
Whatever his object, Besant stands 
accused of decidedly poor taste. 

Cheerfully do we forgive—and for- 
get—some of Besant’s work. But one 
blot on his ’scutcheon will remain. 

“The moth sought the light... . 
Wingless, it fell; but the light con- 
tinued to shine.” 


Countries I Have Never Seen 


BY BERNARD G. RICHARDS 


III —JAPAN 


and paper lanterns. The Empire 

of Japan consists of a chain of 
islands lying off the eastern coast of 
continental Asia, and extending S. E. 
and N. W. and over a number of other 
letters to the Sea of Japan, which com- 
municates by means of straits with the 
Chinese Sea. I shall be grateful to the 
reader for looking up and verifying all 
my facts in encyclopedias and other 
books of reference. This should always 
be done by the reader, who has more 
time than the writer and does not read 
for a living. 

The name of Japan is the corruption 
of a Chinese word which means King- 
dom of the Source of the Sun, or East- 
ern Kingdom. Japan is itself a cor- 
ruption, a sort of Chinese dominion 
corrupted by the forces of civilization. 
Like China, this country is inhabited 
by short, frail yellow and brown, 
almond-eyed celestials, but unlike that 
ancient Kingdom, Japan has other in- 
dustries outside of laundries. The 
Japanese are an industrious, thrifty, 
frugal people, and, like all such peo- 
ples, the majority of them are poor and 
on familiar terms with want. There 
is a close kinship between the Japan- 
ese and Chinese, and it is said that 
they are related by blood. Not long 
ago, when there was a fierce war be- 
tween them, much of this blood was 
shed. It is stated that the Japanese 
are descendants of the Chinese, in proof 
of which is cited the fact that this 
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statement is most offensive to the Ja- 
panese. 

The land is largely barren and rocky, 
but it is also rich and beautiful in por- 
tions, and, of late, has furnished much 
material for Japanese fiction and 
drama. The coasts are very difficult 
of access, and fierce storms and gales 
are always imminent. Nature seems 
to have designed that Japan should 
live alone, as she provided poor har- 
bors, dangerous coasts and all that was 
necessary to subsist on, except com- 
merce; but a country must have com- 
mercial relations, so for the sake of it 
even missionaries were eventually ad- 
mitted and all the dangers of civiliza- 
tion were braved. The Government’s 
policy of isolation and the interposi- 
tion of natural barriers have for cen- 
turies kept foreigners out of the coun- 
try, but at last this overwhelming 
craving for commerce and a consum- 
ing desire to be discovered took posses- 
sion of the people, and the gates of 
the Flowery Kingdom were flung open 
to Marco Polo and others. The people 
also grew weary of their cruelty to 
pious invaders who came to humanize 
them. 

There is much rain and fog in Ja- 
pan, and the climate has been likened 
to that of England; but that was the 
subtle compliment of an Englishman. 
The country is often visited by earth- 
quakes and foreign tourists. Timber 
is very scarce, and whoever cuts down 
a tree has to tell a lie about it. 
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The population of Japan is divided 
into many classes, and one class lives 
on top of the other, even as they do in 
more civilized countries. Not only the 
vices, but the institutions and public 
offices are hereditary, and this saves 
the expense of elections and political 
campaigns. The country is ruled by 
two Mikados, one who is allowed to go 
at large and another who is kept im- 
prisoned and visited every seven years. 
These Mikados are ruled by a council 
of thirteen, and the council, in its turn, 
is ruled by spies. Each district is gov- 
cerned by a grandee, but all are sub- 
ordinate to the secret police. All po- 
tentates grovel and groan under the 
yoke of the police. The Japanese are 
skilled manufacturers of pottery, por- 
celain, glassware and Japanese an- 
tiques. 

There are many religions in Japan 
and myriads of temples of worship, 
but for the most part the people are 
infidels. The women dress in full, flow- 
ing Japanese robes. They are care- 
fully guarded, and, as a result, they 
often justify suspicion. It does not 
matter who first discovered Japan, 
since it is known that America was 
first to establish commercial relations 
with it. 

It is a prevailing custom among 
these people to stand in circles, fan 
each other and sing by the hour. This 
is evinced by all the comic operas of 
Japan. They have been fanning each 
other so long now, and so persistently, 
that the climate is growing cold. The 
streets are always filled with people. 
One of the first signs of a spreading 
civilization is that great army of the 
Unemployed, which is largely made up 
of priests. Crime is very heavily pun- 
ished in Japan, and criminals are often 
cut short when they are at the height 
of their career. Every grandee of a 
district must hang at least one man 
every three months; failing in this, he 
expiates his crime with his life. 
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But it is the fiction of Japanese life 
that conveys the best impressions of 
the country. I remember one beauti- 
ful story. It is about a prince and a 
princess. They talk in most flowery 
language, but they never get down to 
business. ‘“ Why is it that your high- 
ness condescended to tell me that the 
tide follows the moon?” “ Fair prin- 
cess, I have asked the same question 
myself. I have also noticed that under 
a certain glance a man’s heart beats 
faster, and on a certain person he sees 
the sunshine brighter than on other 
persons and things. The why of 
neither of these is dark to me. A 
glance is a glance, a sunbeam is a sun- 
beam, is it not?” And Princess Ka- 
ruga and Prince Munesuda, walking 
under the full-blown cherry trees and 
out-blushing all the flowers of Kame- 
yama Castle, talked of the bloom and 
fragrance; of the lotus and the stream 
of fate; of the fish and the water; of 
the air and the birds. They talked of 
everything except what was uppermost 
in their minds; for to have come out 
with a straightforward, direct and 
naked “I love you,” would have been 
considered the extreme of vulgarity. 
Then they parted in silent, revengeful 
anger, and a fierce war broke out be- 
tween the two clans of Isaka and Kame- 
yama and raged for many days. And 
it was not until countless lives were lost 
that the Prince and the Princess saw 
each other—he from the top of the 
wall surrounding her castle, she from 
her lofty chamber therein. They 
looked into each other’s eyes and under- 
stood—that a proposal would have 
been the easiest thing. So the Prince, 
realizing his mistake (and perhaps 
also the dramatic possibilities), com- 
manded his entire army to jump from 
the castle wall into the surging sea 
and then leaped after them. All of 
which shows what a polite people the 
Japanese are, and how considerate of 
others. 


The Holiday of a Critic 


_ BY FJ. STEWART DOUBLEDAY 


Scrne—The Deck of an Ocean Liner. 


The conversation is solely between a comely person and a literary incog. 


Comely Person: Rather extraordi- 
nary that you should be put next me 
on deck here as well as at table. 

Incog. Very extraordinary; still, I 
am thankful to the steward who did the 
trick, for you are just the kind of 
cite I like for a steamer-chair neigh- 

r. 

C. P. I will look only at the compli- 
mentary side of your speech. Where 
do you suppose we are now—off the 
Banks? 

Incog. So they say; but, indeed, on 
the voyage to England one is always 
somehow or other off the Banks. Look 
at that fishing boat! By Jove, it is 
picturesque with the daub of sunset on 
the sails. Gloomy though on the ever- 
lasting gray water. (After a minute.) 
Reading again! Do you come to sea 
to read? 

C. P. Certainly; everybody does. 
Don’t you like a good novel on ship- 
board? 

Incog. No; 1 hate novels every- 
where. 

C. P. Then we'll not be such very 
boon comrades, I assure you; for I en- 
Joy a fine piece of fiction more than al- 
most anything else in the world, and it 
18 my especial pleasure to read at sea. 
What is more, I think you'll find my 
taste in the matter quite universal. 


Just look along that fighting line of 
steamer chairs. Everybody’s reading. 

Incog. Novels? 

C. P. Yes. 

Incog. (sighs). Ah, well, the best 
of us do idiotic things at times. 

C. P. What is your calling in life 
that you are so shockingly opposed to 
literature? 

Incog. I am a dealer-out, a hasher- 
up, an analyst; sometimes a_ hired 
assassin. 

C. P. Oh! 

Incog. Don’t be frightened. While 
I am on the cool deep, while I am off 
on holiday, I have no profession either 
for good or bad. Yes, while I can lie 
back in my rugs in this briny atmos- 
phere and set my eyes on the glorious 
clouds. 

C. P. You are interrupting me; my 
story is more captivating than you, 
Mr. Careless. 

Incog. (aside). I suppose I must 
ask it; she will never forgive me if I 
seem indifferent to her book. Pardon 
me, what are you reading? 

C. P. (most genially). ‘“ My Friend 
Prospero,” by Henry Harland. It is 
coming out you know in “ McClure’s 
Magazine.” I have here the first three 
numbers. 

Incog. Who is this—Harland? 
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C. P. Harland—Henry Harland! 
Incog. Oh, yes. I remember now to 
have heard the name at a pink tea 
given by the Chamomile Club of sub- 
urban young ladies. I have elsewhere 
heard that he is a disciple of Henry 
James. In London they are often seen 
together tiptoeing reverentially around 
Buckingham Palace or sauntering con- 
servatively down the Strand, where 
they have been dubbed by the street 
boys to whom they fling traditional 
pennies without having to translate 
their value into United States cur- 
rency, “the two American ’Arrys.” 
Yet I cannot agree that Mr. Harland 
is a true follower of Mr. James; for 
his language—unlike that of his illus- 
trious master—is not natively incom- 
prehensible to the multitude, but only 
takes on incomprehensibility by jerks, 
out of compliment, as it were, or as a 
kind of tonic for one who feels himself 
sagging into easy commonplace. Read 
aloud if you please just where you are, 
and verrons. 

C. P. Well, to content you: “ ‘To 
be English nowadays is so ingloriously 
easy—since foreign lands have become 
merely the wider suburbs of London.’ 

“Lady Blanchmain’s eyes lighted 
approvingly. Afterwards she looked 
half serious. 

“¢ True,’ she discriminated. ‘ Lon- 
don has spread pretty well over the 
whole of Europe; but England, thanks 
be to goodness, still remains mercifully 
small.’ 

““S Yes” a the young man, 
though with a lilt of dubiety, and a 
frown of excogitation, as if ” 

Incog. There! Doesn’t that bear 
out what I averred? The writer felt 
his little skiff spinning along too 
cheerily before the wind. He realized 
his perilous proximity to facile mots 
and epigrams, and decided to bring 
himself up with a round turn; which, 
indeed, he has done very seamanly, 
using the James double-knot. 
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C. P. You mean he was in danger of 
wreck ? 

Incog. On the shoals of cleverness 
and charm. 

C. P. There are few writers, I think, 
who are in any such danger. And for 
my part, do you know, I grow weary 
of this continual prodding of the best 
novelists we have. To give an instance, 
the reviewer who fails everywhere else, 
the half-educated nobody whose frenet- 
ical praise of each Great American 
Novel will no longer sell, may at once 
find dollars and distinction in satirizing 
the finely wrought and elevating ca- 
dence of Mr. Henry James, whose 
individuality and, eminence attract 
him as a cliff attracts the silly sea- 
gulls. 

Incog. Oh, come! Mr. James is not 
so great as that. The word “ great- 
ness,” indeed, seems singularly mis- 
applied when used concerning the 
author of “ Daisy Miller” and “ The 
Wings of the Dove.” He is, if we 
would be precise, the greatest of all 
those novelists that write in a style 
directly opposed to greatness. His 
language “ lives to fight another day.” 
He is—to make my meaning perfectly 
clear—in his most characteristic 
moments so subtle and strategic as to 
overcome and exhibit an idea by run- 
ning away from it; yes, often sheer 
round the earth till he comes up on the 
other side and stabs the idea in the 
back, complete victor. The method is 
original but not heroic. Call him a 
leader, call him artistic, interesting, 
distinguished, but not great. Yet the 
school of Henry James—in which, gen- 
erally speaking, are included Howells, 
Harland and other men who, while 
promising, can never quite rise above 
their quills—has done _ inestimable 
service in putting to shame what may 
derisively be termed American Stam- 
pede Literature; where everything 
must be primitive and rude; where 
words are used like lariats to rope in 
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bucking ideas, and monster outlines of 
men do monstrous deeds to show off all 
the dizzying virtues. The trouble is 
that every such author, instead of try- 
ing to write a good English novel, is 
attempting the Great American one, 
which is of its very nature something 
vulgar and preposterous. Since the 
Spanish war we have talked so loudly 
of “ American Literature,’? and the 
“New American Literature ” as to kill 
out every conception of the principles 
that govern literature in general. 

C. P. Hasn’t our conversation 
drifted a long way from Henry Har- 
land? 

Incog. Yes, to the very opposite 
pole; whence it will pendulum slowly 
back to him again. Our fiction writers 
are divided into two great coteries: 
first, those who smile charmingly and 
evasively while, in perfect appreciation 


of their own perfect expression, they- 


stand like society beauties in a boudoir, 
applying the cosmetic of supposed 
realism; and secondly, those who pre- 
sume to bigness by means of frowns 
and rowdy words and camp manners. 
Now, the English novelists, on the con- 
trary — 

C. P. Kindly leave out the inevi- 
table Englishmen—at least till we get 
to England. Continue about our own 
writers of fiction, who present, I think, 
a much more promising appearance 
than their cousins over sea. 

Incog. Never was the distinction 
better made; and as with the men so 
with their work. Yes, in appearance 
nothing can equal the novels of our 
dear land. They glitter and spangle 
better than all others in the world; in 
isolated attractiveness they — 

C. P. Isolated attractiveness? 

Incog. I mean attractiveness apart 
from every other quality. In the 
works of two very typical Americans, 
your favorite Henry Harland, for 
example, and the conscientious James 
Lane Allen, the superficial radiance 


forbids the full realization of the inner 
light, the wide-world sympathy of the 
thing. | 

C. P. What! In that loveliest of 
books, “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” in 
that part where the dear old car- 
dinal— 

Incog. The very fact that you call 
Mr. Harland’s best novel “ the loveliest 
of books,” and speak of the dear old 
cardinal interprets my meaning ex- 
actly; our better novelists lay so much 
stress on delicacy of suggestion as to 
forego all opportunity for depth or 
largeness of effect. They are so—at 
times ludicrously—absorbed in dodg- 
ing the Bugaboo of Commonplace that 
they slip subtly into any fantastic 
crevice which will hide them from their 
exaggerated Nemesis. Now, it is my 
opinion that the Commonplace ought 
to be avoided naturally and with good 
humor, not slid away from with such 
contortions and punctilious grimaces. 
Once the writers fit into these small 
places they never again grow broad. 
We feel like saying with the poet, 
“ Blare out the mode Palestrina.” 

C. P. Which the poet was never 
able to do himself. 

Incog. Who is hauling in the Eng- 
lish now? 

C. P. True; but we’ve a right to 
haul in dead ones, I fancy. 

Incog. Parlous work! If American 
writers can’t hold their own against 
live Englishmen, they certainly cannot 
do so against the dead ones, who are 
too confoundedly alive even for the 
best men of their own country. No; 
let us drift back to America and con- 
sider the second class of novelists, the 
big, rough Teddy-the-Tamer pattern; 
the kind that parades itself as the 
elemental, universal, Walt Whitman- 
ian, John Burroughsian, Jack London- 
ian, before-the-creation type. These 
men—“ The Blazed Trail” is their 
strongest book—avoid distinction even 
as “My Friend Prospero” protects 
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his skirt from the commonplace. Most 
writers of this school are very young. 
Were the United States to declare war 
with Paraguay or Montenegro, say, 
they would all enlist in a minute to de- 
fend their country’s freedom. 

C. P. What has that to do with lit- 
erature? 

Incog. Nothing direct; only it 
shows what reckless, hurly-burly, devil- 
may-care, youthful philosophers they 
are. Balzac is their God, and each is 
going to emulate him, serving up the 
whole United States in forty or fifty 
volumes, $1.20 each, net. These men 
grow to be very grave—as grave as 
their leader, Hamlin Garland. They 
are no longer sophomores; they have 
2 purpose; they realize that life is big 
and shorn of its teeming joy-buds. 
They see mountains and draw moun- 
tains—always. 

C. P. Thus giving us ideas of large- 
ness. 

Incog. Pardon me; thus limiting the 
view. These men, these barbarian 
Westerners of ours, these young Titans 
who are “ making our literature,” and 
shouting the epic of the New World at 
the tip-tops of their Oklahoma voices— 
has it never occurred to you that they 
are being sadly overpraised? Has it 
never occurred to you that their work 
is windy, crude, utterly unpermanent; 
and that when the present expansive 
craze is by, their production will seem 
as boastful and inconsequent and un- 
related to universal man as the novels 
of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, for example, 
seem to us now? 

C. P. Have we then no present fic- 
tion in America that is in the line of 
genuine greatness? 

Incog. None at all. 

C. P. Do you think that sectional- 
ism has much to do with the matter? 

Incog. No; genius will always over- 
come the sense of mere locality. Jane 

Austen and Hawthorne are examples 


of this idea. The late George Douglas 
Brown— 

C. P. But genius— 

Incog. Is at present an article 
chiefly of import. 

C. P. You seem to have very gloomy 
ideas as to our country’s fiction. 

Incog. 1 haven’t. 

C. P. Oh, if we only had a stenog- 
rapher! Why, you have been abusing 
everything under the starry banner. 

Incog. It is your own fault then for 
making a man talk “shop” when he 
is off on holiday. When I came aboard 
I had resolved not to be led into books 
at all. 

C. P. “Shop?” Oh, are you a—a 
professional critic? 

Incog. The same—I spout for 
money ; I have to— 

C. P. For the sake of your starving 
family? 

Incog. No; for the sake of the post- 
age. 

C. P. Stupid person that I am. 
Listen—I have been believing all that 
you say. I have thought you were 
free, heart-whole, speaking from the 
heat of the thing; the enthusiasm 
which leadeth unto insight. And be- 
hold, you are no better than a machine. 

Incog. Would you have me a dilet- 
tante, an amateur? 

C. P. Those are not the words. 

Incog. Would you have me a begin- 
ner, a bungler? 

C. P. No. 

Incog. I have learned a good deal 
from you, O Princess Optimistic. It 
would not have done to declare myself 
to you before. Shall we try the upper 
deck ? 

C. P. If you promise not to talk 
literature ; ecco. 

Incog. It is past time for literature ; 
no one could read by this gray evening 
light. Let us walk slowly and be full 
of thought—like the sky above us. 

C. P. And as nearly silent as the sea. 
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Some Literary Blunders 


BY RODNEY BLAKE 


N belles lettres and critical literature 

the mistakes of authors are mostly 

confined to the use of quotations 
and the translating of foreign lan- 
guages. However clear and _intel- 
ligible the language of the original, 
absurd mistakes have frequently oc- 
curred, owing to the ignorance of the 
translator. It is well known that Vol- 
taire, in his version of Shakespeare, 
perpetrated several egregious blunders. 

The celebration of the tricentenary 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday, 
in 1864, resulted in bringing out new 
editions of the poet’s plays in several 
continental countries. One of these 
publications was a new translation of 
“ Hamlet,” by a French writer, the 
Chevalier de Chatelain. Some of the 
lines of the prince’s soliloquy in Act I 
ran thus: 


‘** How weary, stale, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! oh, fie! ’tis an unweeded 
garden 

That grows to seed; things rank and 
gross in nature 

Possess it merely.” 


The Chevalier renders this speech in 
the following terms: 


“Fi donc! fi donc! Ces jours qu’on 
nous montre superbes 
Sont un vilain jardin rempli de folles 
bes 


Qui donnent de livraie et certes de 
plus 

Si ce n’est les engins du cholera- 
morbus.” 


The translator not only utterly fails 
to grasp the sense of the passage, but 
he gives an exquisitely absurd turn to 
the simile when he represents Hamlet 
as saying that the plants of the garden 
are “ provocative of cholera.” 

Another French writer has com- 
mitted an equally strange mistake. 
Northumberland, in “ Henry IV,” 
says: 


“ Even such a man, so faint, so spirit- 
less, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe- 
begone.” 


The translator’s version of the words 
italicized is: 


“ Ainsi, douleur! va-t’en ”?— 
(“ Thus, grief, get out! ’’) 


On a par with these is the rendering 
of Cibber’s comedy of “ Love’s Last 
Shift” as “La Derniére Chemise de 
PAmour ”; translating the title of Con- 
greve’s tragedy, “The Mourning 
Bride,” by the phrase, “ L’Epouse du 
Matin”; and in calling Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, “ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” “La Bride du Lammermoor ” 
(“ The Bridle of Lammermoor ”’). 
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It was also a Frenchman who trans- 
lated Shakespeare’s line, “ Out, brief 
candle,” by “Get out, you short 
candle”; and the expression, “ With 
my sword I will carve my way to for- 
tune,” was rendered, “ With my sword 
I will make my fortune cutting meat.” 

Another who translated “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” for the Parisian stage, 
thus entitled it: “ Beaucoup de Bruit, 
Peu de Chose.” 

The works of various English prose 
writers have, in some places, been in- 
correctly translated, owing to the fact 
that in the original a phrase or word 
has been used in a purely technical 
sense. An English historian, referring 
to an incident in the Seven Years’ War, 
said that Lord George Sackville was 
“broken” for cowardice at the battle 
of Minden, employing this expression 
as a synonym for cashiered. A French 
writer, quoting this paragraph, trans- 
lated the word “ broken” as “ roué,” 
which means broken on the wheel; and 
he appended a note to the statement, 
in which he commented strongly upon 
the barbarity of inflicting—for a 
purely military offence—a punishment 
which in France was reserved for crimes 
only of the deepest dye. 

Miss Cooper, daughter of the Ameri- 
can novelist, states that when in Paris 
she saw a French translation of her 
father’s tale, “The Spy,” in which 
were several mistakes; but one of them 
was such that it was almost incredible 
that any one could possibly have been 
guilty of it. The residence of Mr. 
Wharton, one of the characters who 
figure in the story, is spoken of by the 
author as “ The Locusts.” Now, the 
translator had been evidently ignorant 
of the circumstance of there being any 
species of trees bearing this name. 
Having, therefore, looked up the word 
in his dictionary, and finding the defini- 
tion to be given as “les sauterelles ”— 
grasshoppers—thus he rendered it in 
the text. Presently, however, he came 


across a paragraph in the novel in 
which it was stated that a visitor to the 
house of Mr. Wharton had tied his 
horse to a locust. Then it might be 
naturally supposed that the translator 
would at once have discovered his error. 
Not a bit of it! His reasoning would 
appear to be on a parity with that of 
a celebrated countryman of his when 
he declared that “if the facts do not 
agree with the theory, so much the 
worse for the facts.”” Nevertheless, the 
writer seems to have been conscious that 
some explanation was necessary for so 
extraordinary a statement as that a 
horseman had secured his steed to a 
grasshopper. Consequently, he pro- 
ceeded gravely to inform his readers 
that in America these insects grow to 
an enormous size; and that, in this 
case, one of these—dead and stuffed, 
of course—had been stationed at the 
door of the mansion for the convenience 
of visitors on horseback! 

In comparison with this stupendous 
blunder, the following mistake of an- 
other French littérateur, who translates 
a sentence in one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, becomes quite a venial one. 
Meeting a statement in the text that 
some of the characters who figure in the 
tale had a “ Welsh rabbit ” for supper, 
the translator, not aware that the term 
was applied to toasted cheese, rendered 
the phrase as “un lapin du pays de 
Galles *»—“ a rabbit of Wales.” Not 
content with this, he inserted a foot- 
note informing the reader that the rab- 
bits of Wales were of such superior 
flavor that they were in great demand 
in Scotland, the scene of the story, and 
that, consequently, they were for- 
warded to that country in considerable 
numbers. No authority was given for 
the assertion, and it is rather evident 
that the idea of the writer must have 
been evolved from his inner conscious- 
ness. 

In their versions of old classic tra- 
ditions, the writers of the Middle Ages 
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converted Alexander, Aneas, and other 
ancient heroes into good Christian 
knights of the twelfth century. 

Among writers generally, a very 
common blunder is the blunder quota- 
tional. Perhaps the most frequent 
blunder of this class is in connection 
with the quotation, “ He who runs may 
read.” Tracing this back to its source, 
we find that the original phrase means 
something entirely different from that 
for which we employ its tortured rep- 
resentative. ‘“ And the Lord answered 
me and said, Write the vision and make 
it plain upon tables, that he may run 
that readeth it ” (Hab. ii. 2). 

The biographer is almost always 
guilty of error. Although it is the 
age of biographies, the mistakes which 
were made in the days of our fa- 
thers are hardly less common in our 
own. It is true that, nowadays, writ- 
ers are rather more particular about 
exactness in dates and kindred matters, 
and an author will spend years in veri- 
fying some trifling detail of no sort of 
significance when it is brought down to 
the last degree of exactness; but, after 
all, there has been very little real prog- 
ress in the art of writing the story of 
the men who have played prominent 
parts upon the stage of life. 
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An anonymous biographer of Robes- 
pierre concludes his sketch in the fol- 
lowing ludicrous manner: “ This ex- 
traordinary man left no children be- 
hind him, except his brother, who was 
killed at the same time!” 

An error occurs in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” which, confounding 
State legislation in Virginia with na- 
tional enactments, states that the 
United States Congress passed seventy 
acts authorizing lotteries. 

‘“* Chambers’’ Encyclopedia” says 
that the fame of Beaumarchais rests on 
his two operas, “Le Barbier de Sé- 
ville? and “Le Mariage de Figaro,” 
when everybody knows that “ Figaro ” 
was composed by Mozart to the libretto 
written by Casti, and that “ The Se- 
ville Barber” came from the fertile 
pen of Rossini. 

An indexer is told about who made 
these entries: 


Patti, Adelina. 
“oyster. 


Another made an entry as follows: 
“The Lord Chief Justice, his great 
mind,” the passage indexed being: 
“ The Lord Chief Justice said he had 
a great mind to commit the prisoner 
for contempt of Court.” 


Socrates 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


E raised the hemlock to his lips, 
He drained the fatal draught, 
Calmly conversing with his friends, 
As he a wine had quaffed ; 
And, ah! what wine so rich to bless? 
The torch of Day grown dim, 
Death’s cup has less of bitterness 
For all, because of him! 


Her Constancy 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT 


IME teaches, they have told her, to forget 
Ah, fatuous phrase! For her time only seems 
A subtle and cruel sculptor, who redeems 
With stealthy chisel his dead form even yet 
From the stern marble of her dumb regret— 
Enstatuing him until the lost shape gleams 
More pedestalled on substance than on dreams, 
Though bastioned still by Death’s pale parapet. 


So in his visible presence doth she dwell, 
Fearful, as months like centuries outroll, 
That the too vital portraiture might fret 
Grief to delirium, and dissolve the spell 
Of resignation. . . . Thus hersorrowing soul 
Time teaches to remember, not forget! 


Fragments from the Arabic 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


I 


TOMB! within thy shadows can it be 
My dear belovéd hides away from me? 


O tomb! by Allah, tell me, lest I die, 
Is all her beauty vanished utterly? 


Have her vast charms been blotted out? her white 
And pallid brow been lost in thy deep night? 


Surely, O tomb! no bit of heaven is thine, 
Who foldest close that wondrous love of mine. 


Yet in thy depths, thy darkened depths, O tomb, 
I see the stars shine and white lilies bloom! 


II 


NE saith that love is filled with sweetness. . . . Nay, 
I who am wise have never found it so! 
Love is to suffer, day on endless day, 
And see fresh blood from new wounds gush and flow. 


If this great martyrdom that hangs o’er me 
Is sweet, although I bear it all for her, 

I wonder this and dream it:—What must be, 
O weary heart, the bitterness of myrrh? 


The Gentler Side of Mr.Whistler 


Reminiscences of a Pupil 


BY EARL STETSON CRAWFORD 


pluckily exhibited his first picture, 

“The White Girl,” in the Salon 
des Refusés—the Salon having re- 
jected it—until the time of his death, 
he has met with constant adverse criti- 
cism—mostly unjust—which he has 
refuted with his own pen, upheld by an 
innate consciousness of right. 

During a somewhat long and rather 
close association with the artist I be- 
came convinced that it was seldom from 
choice and perverse antagonism, alone, 
that he battled for his principles, 
though most of his detractors have been 
wont to claim these as his sole motives. 
Rather, he always impressed me as “a 
man in an iron mask,” affecting the 
eccentric and acting his part as a mat- 
ter of self-protection ; that so the world 
might not discover his softer nature, 
and pierce it. Sometimes, however, 
when among friends, like the traveller 
coming into the warm glow from the 
cold outside, he threw off the shielding 
cloak, revealing his gentler nature and 
sincerity of purpose. So at least a few 
of his pupils saw Mr. Whistler; but 
only such as gave evidence that his 
work and ideas appealed to them, and 
that they cared to follow the methods 
he taught. 

After much persuasion Mr. Whistler 
at last consented, in 1897, to criticise 
a class in Paris; not as a money-mak- 
ing scheme, as so many professed to 
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believe, but simply, as he told me, “ to 
win a few disciples and imbue them 
with my teachings that they may 
champion my art when Time shall ren- 
der me unable longer to voice my own 
principles.” This statement was proved 
true, by his whole attitude throughout 
the time he taught the class. Usually 
Mr. Whistler came once a week to criti- 
cise us, and on those days the class, num- 
bering anywhere from fifteen to forty, 
had been instructed to adopt a certain 
respectful mode of bearing on the arri- 
val of the master; so, when the con- 
ciérge threw wide the door and formally 
announced, ‘ Monsieur Whistler,” 
every student had risen to return his 
ceremonious salutation. Vividly I re- 
call the scene: a man of not much more 
than medium stature, but so slight as 
to give the impression, when standing 
apart from others,of being much taller ; 
dressed entirely in black, even to the 
suéde gloves, every garment immacu- 
late in fit and condition—a little red 
rosette of the Legion of Honor of 
France forming the only spot of color 
about him until a faint flush rose to 
his cheek as he greeted the class with 
kindly smile. 

Then, as massier (or monitor, in 
charge of the class), he passed me his 
long, black fur-lined coat and tall, 
straight-brimmed hat— those  well- 
known targets for the caricaturist !— 
and began his criticism by inspecting 
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every drawing and weighing its merits 
(if any there were, as only too rarely 
happened) before uttering a word. 
This silent inspection finished, Mr. 
Whistler usually asked for a palette— 
preferably mine because it was pat- 
terned after his own and made him 
‘* feel at home,” as he expressed it— 
and then, without removing his gloves, 
painted a few strokes, here and there, 
on some of the pupils’ work. Even in 
the matter of a palette he evinced 
marked sentiment; a carelessly kept 
one was, above all, his particular abhor- 
rence and generally elicited some such 
remark as the following: “ My friends, 
have you noticed the way in which a 
musician cares for his violin—how 
beautiful it is—how well kept—how 
tenderly handled? Your palette is 
your instrument— its colors, the notes 
—and upon it you play your sympho- 
nies.” 

As an instructor he was courteous to 
each pupil, but, naturally, most in- 
terested in those who followed his pre- 
cepts closest. Sometimes he jested at 
the expense of a luckless pupil; I re- 
member an amusing instance: smoking 
was prohibited on the days for criticism, 
since our master believed it clouded the 
atelier and in some degree obscured 
a view of the model. One day, upon 
entering, Mr. Whistler noticed an Eng- 
lishman—much addicted to his huge 
cigars—who continued puffing away 
contentedly during the “ criticism.” 
Mr. Whistler turned quickly, asking 
me why his wishes were not enforced, 
but, before I could frame a reply, he 
had addressed our British friend, say- 
ing, “ er—my dear sir, I know you do 
not smoke to show disrespect to my re- 
quest that the students should refrain 
from smoking on the days I come to 
them, nor would you desire to infringe 
upon the rules of the atelier—but—er 
— it seems to me—er—that when you 
are painting—er— you might possibly 
become so absorbed in your work as to 
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—er—well—let your cigar go out.” 
I often remarked a whimsical affecta- 
tion of Mr. Whistler in his manner of 
speech with different pupils in his class 
(we were a diverse lot from many lands, 
Americans and English predominat- 
ing). If criticising an American, for 
instance, Mr. Whistler’ 8 choice of lan- 
guage, and in some cases his accent, 
would become markedly English in 
form; while in addressing an English- 
man he would adopt the Yankee drawl, 
sometimes adding a touch of local 
slang. I subsequently learned that 
these were his customary tactics, even 
in society; but in class-criticism he al- 
ways addressed us in French. 

Mr. Whistler had two studios; one 
in Paris, the other in London, both 
large rooms with top and side lighting, 
very long and narrow and containing 
comparatively little in the way of fur- 
niture—screens, upon some of which 
he had traced a beautifully colored 
motif, a few chairs, one or two tables, 
and some Japanesque vases in clear, 
soft color-tones, containing some dried 
flower-stalks, or perhaps grass—the 
whole scheme, mellowed by the lighting, 
becoming beautifully harmonious and 
“low in tone.” 

Provided the artist was not working 
(at which times he would see no one), 
visitors were usually permitted to enter 
his private studio and were very cour- 
teously entertained; Mr. Whistler was 
always a most charming and witty host. 

My studio being in the same building 
that the class occupied, I had the rather 
exceptional honor, as a student, of re- 
ceiving occasional calls from Mr. 
Whistler, who “ dropped in,” as he ex- 
pressed ‘it, to see what I was “up to 
outside the school,” and it was through 
these quiet talks and private criticisms 
that I profited most in my work, and 
learned so highly to respect and ad- 
mire him as a man. During one of 
these short visits he discovered I had, 
hung upon my wall, a photograph of 
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Mr. Nicholson’s well-known portrait of 
himself. Stopping in front of it, he 
smiled, then, turning, said: “Is that 
the best you have of me?” and hur- 
riedly added, “ not that it is not very 
beautiful and artistic, and so on—but, 
I say! come now, you don’t think it 
quite does me justice, do you? ” 

This gentler personality of Mr. 
Whistler, which I recognized through- 
out my association with him, so modi- 
fied the aspect of an act that might 
otherwise have been deemed brusque 
and intentionally abrupt that no re- 
sentment ever attached to it at the time; 
and not until absence from him per- 
mitted a critical after-mood could the 
other person readjust his consciousness 
to a direct sense of wounded vanity 
and extract essence of bitterness from 
the hurt. I particularly remember an 
incident of my student days which em- 
phasized my belief that much of his 
so-called heartlessness and love of 
wrangling for wrangling’s sake was 
solely an outcome of his intensified con- 
centration and straightforwardness of 
artistic purpose. When Mr. Whistler 
conceived a sudden distaste for Eng- 
land he declared, “I shall leave Lon- 
don, go to Paris and there establish 
myself in such manner as shall make 
all the world talk.” He was as good 
as his word, and it was then he leased 
the famous apartment at 110 rue du 
Bac. 

One day, in early spring, a dainty 
little note, on paper deep-edged with 
black, was brought to my studio. In 
it, Mr. Whistler requested me to call 
that afternoon at the above address. 
Spring is not always what the name 
implies, in Paris, and, subject as he 
was to colds and throat affections, his 
physician had confined him to his room 
and bed. Upon my way to comply with 
the written request I bought a few, 
long, graceful stalks of narcissus which, 
upon arrival, I sent in with my card. 
To reach the quaint, Japanese-looking 
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little house I had passed under a cov- 
ered passage and across a court; I felt 
that I trod in a strange land, so un- 
usual were the surroundings. The 
house boasted of but one story and was 
painted in lemon color and white, gauzy 
white silk curtains draping the small- 
paned windows. As I waited in the 
tiled reception-room, from which steps 
led down to the other rooms below the 
level of the court, I observed that the 
same Japanese scheme was continued 
inside the house, with blue as the pre- 
dominant tone in this room. In har- 
mony with this color-scheme were oil- 
paintings by the artist, forming panels 
that were inserted in the walls. When 
I had been summoned to his room I 
found Mr. Whistler had arranged my 
narcissus gift in a graceful and most 
delightfully tinted Copenhagen vase 
near him. He thanked me most gra- 
ciously for the flowers, then, after con- 
versing upon some trivial matters he 
wished to have attended to at the 
school, again turned to contemplate the 
vase and its contents, changing the sub- 
ject of conversation abruptly and dilat- 
ing at length upon the beauty of “ ar- 
rangement” of his narcissus stalks. 
Suddenly, without any transition of 
theme, he said: ‘* Well, I thank you for 
coming, it was very kind of you; I 
shall be around to see the gentlemen 
soon, I hope. Good afternoon.” And 
I found myself dismissed—abruptly, 
and without apology ; yet so unaffected, 
unconsidered and impersonal was his 
attitude that the invited guest felt no 
tinge of resentment at what would have 
seemed discourtesy from another. Here 
none was intended, and I understood. 
By the world his underlying motive 
has often been misinterpreted, to fit the 
spelling of the act. 

As an artist his name should be 
ranked with those of Veronese, Tin- 
toret and Velasquez, the three whom he 
admired above all others. His ideal 
has always been to paint “the under- 
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neath-the-surface of things,” the es- 
sence of the object rather than the 
object itself. That he owed much to 
Japanese influence is evident—in the 
subtle treatment of mass and line that 
gives such wonderful charm to his 
work. Thus his nocturnes become per- 
fect night poems, their coloring con- 
veying the wealth and tenderness a 
Japanese poet weaves into a word- 
picture, and more—for they have the 
flow, the music, the color-quality which 
is to a picture what music is to poetry. 

To give us such poem-pictures as are 
most of Mr. Whistler’s canvases, a mas- 
ter must be more than the so accredited 
satirist and “ mountebank,” even, that 
he has sometimes been called by jealous 
tongues. 
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Truly, as Mr. Whistler once said, 
“it suffices not, messieurs, that a life 
spent among pictures makes a painter, 
else the policeman in the National Gal- 
lery might assert himself.” 

Despite the many aspersions hurled 
at him, chiefly by critics through the 
medium of the Press, he painted on 
courageously through all the injustice 
done him, with a steadfastness of pur- 
pose rarely encountered. He chose 
his path and followed it, deterred by 
none. 

Would that his due as a great mas- 
ter had been rendered him ungrudg- 
ingly while he was yet with us, and 
that the world had acquainted itself 
with all sides of the man before too 
harshly judging him or his work. 


At the Red Pale 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


“* His ‘ red pale,’ or heraldic shield, marked with a red bar down the middle, 
invited buyers to the press established in the Almonry at Westerminster.” 


HAT maids, in their shaded bowers 
Might read of the revel and dance, 
He wrought through the weary hours 
And printed a gay romance; 


And the princess dropt a tear 

Like a star, on the lettered page, 
When Roland the Irish peer 

Lifted the dragon’s gage. 


The gallants paused, to read 
Of the way that a captain smote 
The archers, and lifted his steed 
Like a meteor, over the moat. 


The learnéd clergy pored 
Over their tomes, content, 

For ’twas better guest than a lord— 
A book from this man of Kent. 


Now we may lie in the shade 

Of the green-wood, and read without stint, 
Since Chaucer has writ of a maid, 

And Caxton has started to print. 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Madame Modjeska 


SUGGESTIVE fact regarding 
the actress who may now be re- 
garded as the leading figure 

among the women on the English- 
speaking stage is that, like the great- 
est of all living actresses, Madame 
Duse, she has Italian blood in her veins. 
The mother of Stella Beatrice Camp- 
bell was a Romanini. The father was 
an Englishman, and his name suggests 
a Scotch origin, from which we are not 
wont to expect much in the way of 
emotional expression. However, it is 
safe to assume that Mrs. Campbell fa- 
vors her mother. She carries the sug- 
gestion of Italy in her graceful bear- 
ing and in her dark beauty, with her 
lovely eyes and hair and mouth and her 
delicately cut profile. But it is a sug- 
gestion curiously tempered with the 
qualities of the Englishwoman of so- 
ciety. When I first met Mrs. Camp- 
bell, she seemed to me typically Eng- 
lish. On the stage, too, she is English 
to her finger-tips. But the more one 
studies her, the more plain become the 
evidences of a foreign strain. Mrs. 
Campbell has none of Duse’s fascinat- 
ing elusiveness; and yet, in certain of 
her réles, she is a mysterious creature. 
Off the stage she is as direct as—well, 
as Mrs. Kendal, than whom no one 
could be more direct. It was in her 
dressing-room that I had my first talk 
with her; she had just emerged from 


the wings in the morning costume of 
Paula Tanqueray, and she was apply- 
ing to her throat an electric battery, 
humorously and half in the hope of 
help from the cold which was distress- 
ing her. ‘ Have you ever tried one of 
these things? ” she said with a smile, 
passing to me the metal handles and 
laughing aloud as I held up my hands 
in response to the sudden shock of elec- 
tricity. Then she became very grave. 
** Your public doesn’t like serious plays, 
does it?” she said, and when I ex- 
plained that we liked serious plays 
when we could see her in them, she re- 
fused to take comfort. She was then 
playing her second season in New York, 
under the management of Charles Froh- 
man, and she had made the mistake of 
putting on that feeble little play by 
E. F. Benson, “ Aunt Jeannie.” The 
failure for a time alienated the follow- 
ers she had made the year before, and 
they refused to be attracted again by 
her revival of “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” Playgoers are curious peo- 
ple, often easily won, and easily, so eas- 
ily, repelled. 

I did not meet Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell again until she had put on that cu- 
rious play of Sudermann’s, unworthy 
of Sudermann at his best, Es Lebe das 
Leben, which the translator, Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, called ‘ The Joy of Living.” 
It helped her through a long season 
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that took her as far as California. By 
this time she had been encouraged by 
her successes on the road to forget the 
coldness and the small size of her New 
York audiences, and she was engrossed 
in work and social engagements. “I 
had so much to do this morning,” she 
said, “ that I forgot to eat my break- 
fast, and here it is past time for 
luncheon.” But she looked, as I im- 
agine she always looks, marvelously 
fresh and beautiful. She confesses that 
she has passed her thirty-sixth year, 
and she has been known in an inter- 
view to acknowledge that she is grow- 
ing old. Well, she can afford to make 
an acknowledgment that few actresses 
of her age would risk, for she may 
with impunity defy her years. She has 
the figure of a young girl, and there 
is not a line in her face. I suppose 
that readers of this statement who are 
women will at once think of the re- 
sources that enable actresses like Sarah 
Bernhardt to sustain the illusion of 
youth; but they will be wrong. Mrs. 
Campbell scorns make-up off the stage. 
Her youthfulness I attribute to her zest 
for life: she enjoys her work and she 
enjoys people; she takes much more 
interest in social activities than most 
actresses do. Not only does she accept 
hospitality, but she offers it in return 
as well. At the close of the first en- 
gagement that she played in this 
country, in Chicago, she created aston- 
ishment by giving a supper-party in 
acknowledgment of the hospitalities 
she had received. It is perhaps not 
unnatural for many celebrities to ac- 
cept, as their due, what is offered them 
without considering it necessary to 
make a return. But, unlike most 
players, Mrs. Campbell had been for 
several years a woman of society before 
she became a professional actress, and, 
whatever may be said of the qualities 
she displays before the footlights, I 
think it will be conceded by those who 
know her that she appears at her best 
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in the drawing-room. Like Madame 
Nordica, she is the grande dame of the 
theatre, always superbly dressed and 
always sustaining the grand manner. 
She has a keen wit, and if it can some- 
times cut deep, it can also tickle. In 
society I imagine that it is less often 
the rapier than in the more trying con- 
ditions of stage life. When George 
Alexander produced “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” he had the good for- 
tune to find in the woman selected by 
Pinero for the chief part an actress 
whose gifts added a sensational interest 
to the production of a great play which 
under almost any circumstances must 
have been a success; but he suffered 
from the ill fortune of being associated 
with an actress whose triumph lent free- 
dom to her play of wit without develop- 
ing an inherently defective sense of 
reverence. When, made desperate, he 
once wrote to her, asking that while he 
was on the stage she cease ridiculing 
him from the wings, he perhaps invited 
the reply that is said to have come: 
“‘ My dear Mr. Alexander: I never ridi- 
cule you from the wings; I always wait 
till I get home.” If the young press- 
agent whom Mrs. Campbell employed 
on one of her American tours had heard 
this story, he was unwise to take the 
risk of pointing out to her on a train a 
little house they could see from a dis- 
tance, and to say, “ I was born in that 
house.” Mrs. Campbell looked at it 
pensively. ‘Too bad,” she murmured. 
Last season Mr. John Blair, after act- 
ing with Mrs. Campbell for a few 
weeks, became so afflicted by her satire, 
unrestrained even during a perform- 
ance, that he threw up his engagement, 
giving his reasons to the public 
through the mediumship of the New 
York “ Herald.” But that the actress 
can be kind as well as caustic is shown 
by the hosts of friends she has made 
both in this country and in England. 
Besides being the most brilliant figure 
society has given to the stage, Mrs. 
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Campbell is the only amateur actress I 
can think of at this moment who has 
taken a high rank in the theatre. 
People may instinctively exclaim, 
“ Mrs. Potter,” but thus far I have 
never been able to think of Mrs. Potter 
as a real actress. The misfortune may 
be due to my limited opportunities of 
seeing her or to my defects of judg- 
ment. If one were to say “ Mrs. Blood- 
good,” I should be more concerned ; 
but Mrs. Bloodgood, gifted as she is, 
has still a long way to go before she 
will achieve eminence. I suspect that 
at heart Mrs. Campbell has always been 
an actress; without question she has 
always been scenic. After her very 
early marriage she used to act in the 
suburbs of London with a group of 
amateurs who called themselves ‘ The 
Anomalies.” As the wife of a clerk in 
the Bank of England she had her little 
court, and her gifts were applauded. 
Again and again she was urged to be- 
come a professional. “ You have it in 
you to become a second Bernhardt,” 
said one of her friends who has since 
quoted the remark to me. In speaking 
of this period in her life, she once re- 
marked in my presence: ‘ Well, when 
I decided to become a professional I 
took a theatre and I gave a perform- 
ance. That secured for me my start.” 

Recognition was still far off, and 
disappointments were in store. On one 
occasion Mrs. Campbell was discharged 
from a company for alleged incompe- 
tence. But in the theatrical world in- 
competence may stand for many other 
things, jealousy, spite, a manager’s 
desire to break a contract. On looking 
at Mrs. Campbell one readily perceives 
that she has grit. She kept on, and she 
played a variety of parts, having for a 
time the great advantage of touring 
with one of Ben Greet’s companies and 
playing Shakespearean réles. While 
playing in melodrama at The Adelphi, 
Pinero saw her, appreciated her qual- 
ity, and made her his Paula. People 
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at once said she was great, which was 
the next best thing to her being great. 
What they really meant was that she 
was unique, wholly different from any 
of the conventional types of actress. 
She made a success as Paula, not be- 
cause she acted Paula finely, but be- 
cause she seemed the woman to the life. 
As Ellen Terry once remarked, “‘ Mrs. 
Kendal played Mrs. Tanqueray for all 
it was worth; but Mrs. Campbell, by 
coming along and being Paula, cap- 
tured her audiences.” Yet Mrs. Camp- 
bell missed point after point where Mrs. 
Kendal was luminous. To compare the 
two actresses would be to realize the 
defects of the younger woman. But 
where Mrs. Campbell was fine, how re- 
markable she was! To paraphrase the 
remark made by Margaret Fuller, on. 
seeing Fanny Kemble’s dancing, her 
bearing alone suggested a kind of 
poetry. Paula Tanqueray’s last scene 
—that of parting with her husband be- 
fore she goes out to end everything— 
was beautifully played. But even in 
this characterization, which is the best 
she has yet given to the stage, Mrs. 
Campbell is unable to eliminate her 
worst fault, her habit of declaiming. 

It is this mannerism which keeps Mrs. 
Campbell from becoming, what she evi- 
dently wishes to become, a great real- 
istic actress. It is to be regretted that 
she cannot give months to a faithful 
study of the quiet, human methods of 
Madame Duse. She has, too, another 
shortcoming .in her occasional inaccu- 
racy of expression; she is like a singer 
with a powerful voice, which is not 
always true to the key. Duse invari- 
ably strikes the right note; so does Mrs. 
Kendal, though Mrs. Kendal often 
strikes it with a bang. Duse gives you 
the impression that whatever she does 
is easily done; that in itself it must, 
after all, be an easy thing to do, if one 
only knew how. This, of course, is the 
impression that great art always con- 
veys. Mrs. Campbell, on the other 
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hand, makes you realize that she is 
working hard ; she can express emotion, 
but she has to force it, to breathe it 
out desperately. Occasionally, how- 
ever, she finds a réle where she is able, 


_ hot perhaps to escape absolutely from 


her mannerisms, but at least to soften 
them. Indeed, as I think of her imper- 
sonations of Mélisande in Maeterlinck’s 
beautiful dramatic poem, “ Pelléas and 
Mélisande,”’ I cannot associate her man- 
nerisms with the memory. It is all a 
remembrance of such beauty as rarely 
expresses itself through the somewhat 
necessarily coarse medium of the stage. 
That lithe figure of the dark woman 
dressed in cloth of gold—what creature 
so exquisite has crossed the stage in 
the past decade? I can recall no one to 
make comparison. And how different 
Mélisande seemed from the woman who, 
a few nights before, had been creating 
Magda and Paula, modern to the finest 
detail of their marvelously contrived 
gowns! Well, Mrs. Campbell has cer- 
tainly taught us one thing: that a 
woman may be an Englishwoman and 
yet know how to dress superbly. But 
perhaps if every Englishwoman had a 
dash of foreign blood, the art of both 
the drama and of dress might be much 
higher in England than it is at pres- 
ent. 

An actress whom I often associate in 
my mind with Ellen Terry is Madame 
Helena Modjeska, who is indisputably 
one of the finest creatures that have 
ever given lustre to the stage. Ma- 
dame Modjeska I have never met; 
but I feel as if I knew her; for not 
only have I seen her in many of her 
greatest roles, but I have known many 
of the people near and dear to her, 
and I have exchanged letters with her. 
Once in the capacity of magazine- 
editor I had occasion to prepare for 
the press an article written by her, a 
delightful article, none the less de- 
lightful to me in its original shape, 
with sentences full of foreign twists. 
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As I read it I could almost hear the 
voice of the actress speaking the words. 
I straightened out the twists, for I 
could not expect the public to enjoy 
them in just the way that they pleased 
me; but I hope I succeeded in preserv- 
ing the spirit of thewriter. The article, 
I remember, was a plea for an endowed 
theatre, an institution which foreign 
training as well as a love for the best in 
the dramatic art had taught Madame 
Modjeska to favor. It looks now as if 
we were really approaching her ideal, 
and I hope that, if the endowed theatre 
does become established in New York 
or in Philadelphia, the first artist to be 
called to it will be Madame Modjeska. 
She has given as beautiful an example 
of natural acting as Jefferson, and has 
given it in many more expressions, and 
in the best material that the English- 
speaking theatre knows. During the 
years when the commercial managers 
were repeating to one another, “Shake- 
spearean spells ruin,” Madame Mod- 
jeska was showing us her admirable 
impersonations of Imogen, of Juliet, 
of Rosalind, of Isabella, of Queen 
Katharine and of Lady Macbeth. 
Moreover, she was making Shakespeare 
spell success. Because she has not in 
recent years attracted large audiences 
in New York, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that she has not succeeded. 
In New York we are apt to conclude 
that what does not please us in the way 
of theatrical productions cannot really 
be a success elsewhere; here, of course, 
we merely betray the provinciality that 
characterizes every great city, even 
London and Paris. What scorn can 
equal the attitude of the Parisian for 
the provincial? I wish that some one 
would write an article on “ What One 
Misses by Living in a Great City.” If 
the city chosen be New York, the list 
would have to be considerably curtailed 
for purposes of publication. In this 
connection I am reminded of the sug- 
gestive quatrain on “ Society,” which 
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Mr. Howells has included 
‘Stops of Various Quills.” 


in his 


“ Yes, I suppose it is well to make some 
sort of exclusion, 
Well, to put up the bars, under 
whatever pretence. 
Only be careful, be very careful, lest 
in the confusion, 
You should shut yourself on the 
wrong side of the fence.” 


In New York we have so often been 
on the wrong side of the fence, espe- 
cially in matters of dramatic art, that 
we now feel very much at home there. 
During the past few seasons, if we 
wished to see the greatest actress be- 
longing to the American stage we had 
to go to Brooklyn, or to Orange, or 
Newark. Our theatres were too busy 
with musical comedies even to offer us 
such a novelty as the production of 
“ King John,” with Helena Modjeska 
as Constance. You sce, I speak of the 
actress as if she belonged to us, for, in 
spite of the indifference of New York, 
she has passed the best part of her 
career in our own country, and she is 
loved and honored from ocean to ocean. 
Now why has she been so long and so 
highly esteemed? Is it because of the 
qualities that make successes of many 
actresses nowadays— youth, beauty 
and ability to wear fine clothes effec- 
tively? By no means, though Madame 
Modjeska still has a rare loveliness that 
shows what she must have been at the 
beginning of her career. Hers has 

n no mere triumph of personality, 
as the phrase is usually employed. 
And yet, contradictory as the state- 
ment may seem, as in the case of Ellen 
Terry, it is the triumph of a rare 
nature expressing itself in beautiful 
forms of art. It is not because Ma- 
dame Modjeska was a beautiful woman 
that she captured our audiences, but 
because she was a great woman, a 
nature fine enough to give perfect ex- 
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pression to a wide variety of human 
emotions. In her youth she had the ad- 
vantage of an exacting training in the 
theatres of her native Poland and in 
some of the Continental centres. More- 
over, she responded quickly to the best 
influences in the world of art and of 
letters with which the European drama 
is far more closely allied than it is with 
us. She enjoyed, for example, the 
friendship of such a man as Siencie- 
wicz, and she became associated with a 
band of enthusiasts eager for the de- 
velopment of a higher social order. It 
was through the influence of these en- 
thusiasts that she was persuaded to 
leave Poland and attempt to establish 
a new community in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The experiment, like so many 
other experiments of its kind, resulted 
in disappointment, and Madame Mod- 
jeska, feeling the pinch of poverty, 
had to turn her thoughts again to the 
stage. She had already passed her 
forty-third year and, though she still 


-retained her beauty of figure, and the 


marvelous complexion of a young girl, 
the attempt was hazardous. But the 
audiences of San Francisco at once 
realized that she was an actress far out 
of the common and gave her a welcome 
which speedily echoed and reéchoed 
throughout the United States. So in 
middle life Madame Modjeska began 
a new stage career that was destined 
far to excel in brilliancy her earlier 
career in Europe. Of course she had 
the advantage of returning to the 
theatre with talents ripened by artistic 
experience, and by a life constantly 
deepened by happiness and sorrow, and 
by varied intellectual interests. She 
set a high standard for herself, ignor- 
ing the plays that might have made 
the way to success easier for a talent 
less rich and establishing herself as an 
exponent of the highest forms of the 
drama. Unfortunately, she towered so 
far above the average players of 
Shakespeare that her productions were 
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marred by great unevenness, some of 
the parts being taken by actors utterly 
incompetent. So, with me, the pleas- 
antest previous memories of her pro- 
ductions are associated with the chief 
performer alone. Of course, while she 
acted with Edwin Booth she enjoyed 
the privilege of appearing in a setting 
worthy of her. I shall always remem- 
ber the night when she made her first 
appearance on any stage as Lady Mac- 
beth. Booth played Macbeth, and in 
Otis Skinner the part of Macduff was 
interpreted with a truly splendid fer- 
vor. If Mr. Skinner could always 
play parts like Macduff he might be 
acknowledged the great actor that he 
has just missed being through the de- 
fects caused by his exaggerations. 
The character of Lady Macbeth the 
actress humanized, as she has done 
with every character she has ever 
played. It was the woman’s woe rather 
than the woman’s wickedness that she 
emphasized, bringing out clearly the 
great lesson of all tragedy—that sin 
brings its own punishment. As an act- 
ing part, Lady Macbeth is not, I sus- 
pect, so highly valued among actresses 
as one might fancy it to be. Mary 
Anderson, for example, cared little for 
the part. And indeed, from the point 
of view of the player, there is com- 
paratively little in it beyond the sleep- 
walking scene, which may be said to 
act itself—the other scenes being sub- 
ordinate to Macbeth and Macduff. As 
might be expected, Madame Mod jeska 
made the sleep-walking scene poignant ; 
her very appearance extited pity. To 
contrast her work here with her spirited 
performance in the comedy scenes of 
“ The Ladies’ Battle ” is to form some 
conception of the extraordinary range 
of her talent. It is a pity that advanc- 
ing years are preventing her from ap- 
pearing in more characters of this 
kind. Already our stage has lost one 
of the most subtle exponents of “ Ca- 
mille” that it has ever known. One 
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afternoon, after a performance in 
Brooklyn of “Camille,” given in re- 
sponse to many requests, Madame 
Modjeska exclaimed: “I will never 
play this part again. To act puts life 
into me; but to try to be young nearly 
kills me.” And yet when I last saw 
the actress in the part of a compara- 
tively young woman she looked like a 
beautiful creature of not more than 
thirty-five. She will always have the 
youth that to the end accompanies 
genius, and she will always have, too, 
the beauty that is the natural grace of 
a refined and lovable character. I be- 
lieve that no woman who has ever ap- 
peared on the stage has been more 
loved, not merely by: the admirers of 
her talent, but by those who have 
worked with her and have known her 
outside her work. Her fellow-actors 
adore her. I have never heard one of 
them speak of “ Madame,” as they all 
call her, without tenderness. While she 
is on tour she never meets the great 
ones in her art without receiving trib- 
utes from them of affection and honor. 
Such actors as Ellen Terry and Sir 
Henry Irving delight to call upon her 
at the theatre where she is playing and 
offer their homage. She takes a great 
interest in younger players and she is 
glad to see them advance, and, if she 
can, to help them. Her faith in the 
higher gifts of Miss Cecilia Loftus 
she proved by introducing Miss Loftus, 
then known merely as a mimic of the 
vaudeville theatres, in the ingenue 
part in “ The Ladies’ Battle,” and as 
Viola in “ Twelfth Night.” Last year 
it was reported that she had retired 
from the stage, and the denial did not 
come until we heard that the actress 
was reappearing in her native Warsaw. 
For my part, I hope that Madame 
Modjeska will continue to act as long 
as her health lasts. There are plenty 
of réles which suit her and in which she 
can be not merely a delight to the lover 
of good acting, but an example and an 
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inspiration to her fellow-players. If 
I were to end this article without a 
reference to Madame Mod jeska’s hus- 
band, Count Bozenta, I should do an in- 
justice, for without the Count Madame 
Modjeska would not be Madame Mod- 
jeska, which is merely another way of 
saying that the two are really one. 
For many years they have lived and 
travelled and worked together, as 
happy a couple as is known in the 
theatrical world. The Count I have the 
honor of knowing personally, and a 
delightful man he is to know, easy of 
address, kind, unassuming, and with a 
curious Americanism overlapping his 
foreignness. He has been in American 
life long enough to have become a part 
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of it, and has friends all over the world. 
If you know that Madame Modjeska is 
behind the curtain in any theatre you 
may be sure that the Count is in the 
front of the house. In spite of the 
nomadic life he has led, the Count is 
as much a man of books as if he never 
left his library, and to the reader’s 
knowledge he adds the advantage of 
being distinctly a man of the world. 
To know him and to know what his 
life means is to understand how gross 
a libel is the statement, often hinted at 
if never openly made, that marital 
happiness does not thrive in the rich 
air of the theatre. Among theatrical 
people he is as popular in his way as 
Madame Modjeska is in hers. 


The Critic 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


EHOLD 
The Critic, bold and cold, 
Who sits in judgment on 
The twilight and the dawn 
Of literature, 
And, eminently sure, 
Informs his age 
What printed page 
Is destined to be great. 
His word is Fate, 
And what he writes 
Is greater far 
Than all the books 
He writes of are. 
His pen 
Is dipped in boom 
Or doom; 
And when 
He says one book is rot, 
And that another’s not, 
That ends it. He 
Is pure infallibility, 


And any book he judges must 
Be blessed or cussed 

By all mankind, 

Except the blind 

Who will not see 

The master’s modest mastery. 
His fiat stands 

Against the uplifted hands 
Of thousands who protest 
And buy the books 

That they like best; 

But what of that? 

He knows where he is at, 

And they don’t. And why 
Shouldn’t he be high 

Above them as the clouds 

Are high above the brooks, 
For God, He made the Critic, 
And man, he makes the books. 
See? 

Gee whiz, 

What a puissant potentate the Critic is. 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS 


HE Lives of the Hunted are 

feelingly described by Mr. 

Ernest Thompson-No-Hyphen- 
Seton. He has great to-do to escape 
the snares of the eager Lion Hunters 
of our great cities. 


The Conniptions of a Wife is among 
the great Hysterical Novels of the 
season. Given to a young man who 
contemplates matrimony, it will prove 
as efficacious as Punch’s famous advice. 


The Gilded Lady is a bright book. 
We have forgotten the name of its 
author, but it was probably written by 
one of the Gilders. 


Philosophy 4. This is a figurative 
novel, like Soldiers 38 or Horses 9 or 
We 2. It’s a nice little book. 


In The Little White Bird and The 
Wings of the Dove, Mr. Barrie and 
Mr. James have chosen the same theme. 
That is, we assume from the titles that 
they have done so, but as each has tried 
to outvie the other in mysterious un- 
intelligibility, it is difficult to inter- 
pret the song of either of these Birds 
of a Feather. 

That the critics are exceedingly non- 
plussed by both books is shown by their 
glib and meaningless explanations of 
them. 


Dorothy South is the third volume 
in the popular “Compass Series.”” The 


two previously published are Senator 
North and Caleb West. The fourth 
and last of the series, Elizabeth East, 
may be published next season. 


A Sea Turn is by Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. This title gives us 
fearful qualms—not of conscience, but 
in the regions hard by. 


The Leopard’s Spots is not a good 
gift-book for one’s feminine friends, 
for owing to its title it cannot be 


changed. 


The Social Adder contains some of 
Mr. Gibson’s most brilliant satires. 
The prototype of the Social Adder was 
doubtless the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, and to this day his trail is over 
modern society. 


The Dominant Strain refers to the 
influence of heredity as it affects a man 
through his ancestors. Hence the 
term, strained relations. 


A Summer in New York is a gay 
little book, which was evidently not 
made by one swallow. ; 


The Circle. This is a good, all- 
round book, but of course it has no 
ending. 


The Pit. This book, in accordance 
with its name, is very deep. ”Tis true, 
*tis pitty, and pitty ’tis, ’tis true. 
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Avery is an unfinished title. After 
reading the book, one may complete it 
thus: A very good book, or, a very 
poor book. It is a matter of opinion. 


The Blue Flower is a description of 
that peculiar type of vegetation which 
was fed to the Purple Cow. 


Philosophy Four is a gem. It is a 
very short book of a very short series, 
and we have forgotten both author and 
publisher ; its size suggests that it must 
have been published either by Small, 
Maynard & Co., or by Little, Brown 
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& Co., but it wasn’t. We had also for- 
gotten that we reviewed it. 


Questionable Shapes is by W. D. 
Howells, and though we have not yet 
read the book, we know the author's 
roguish taste in titles, and we assume 
that it is padded. 


The Wind in the Rose Bush is one of 
those ill-winds which blows nobody 
good, but it blows all sorts of bad 
people. 


The Four Feathers is light liter- 
ature. 


A Fool 


BY MERIBAH PHILBRICK-REED 


INCE in Life’s cast I claim a Jester’s part, 
Please God I play it well—with merry art 


Of mocking words and frippery .. . 


nay, sin, 


With brawling bells—and bursting heart within, 
That men may smile, and smiling men may say, 
“No rarer Fool blocks up the King’s Highway.” 
My lines are learned, my gestures follow true— 
And Pride the Prompter hath a ready cue. 


In worn and motley garb alone I go, 


My bread. . 


. astone. My salt. . . the tears that flow 


From pitying eyes that in my dreams I see 

Like those of Him who wept on Calvary ; 

Yet all-defiant, with a sneer and song, 

I swagger out before the jeering throng— 

Whose probing fingers itch to rack the wound 

That. . . by God’s grace, men’s eyes have never found. 


When at Thy feet, dear God of Love, 
I kneel upon the Judgment Day, 
May I be shorn of garments worn, 
The brawling bells and colors gay,— 


With my heart’s blood. . . 


aye, drop by drop, 


The path is blazed I trod alone, 
Stretch forth Thy hand, and bid me stand— 


A Fool no more. . 


. beside the Throne. 


Walter Pater 


BY EDWARD HUTTON 
Author of * Italy and the Italians"” 


NGLISH prose literature has be- 

come in our day almost as rare as 

English poetry. A host of writ- 
ers more or less conspicuous have con- 
spired, it would seem, to write not 
English prose, but prose run mad. 
English in the hands of the most pop- 
ular writers is now a language without 
rule and often without sense; indeed, 
the more popular a writer is the mad- 
der his prose becomes. It were invidi- 
ous to give examples for it is character- 
istic of the English novel that apart 
from every other form of literature it 
alone is indifferent to words, concern- 
ing itself chiefly with a tale of love or 
crime; interesting us not by its prose 
at all, but by its interest, romance or 
realism. But when one remembers the 
magnificent work of the translators of 
the Bible, how they dealt with romance 
immortally, and delicately set their 
words in order, or in reading “Le 
Morte d’Arthur,” how one is possessed 
by the beauty of a page that tells so 
exquisitely the valiant old tale, it is 
with utter disgust that one returns to 
che work of the day, with its split in- 
finitives, its use of “like” for “ as,” 
its eternal “and which,” its horrible 
tautology and alliteration, its absence 
of rhythm or any sense of music. To 
read the opening sentence of Hooker’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity,” that captures 
the reader by its sheer beauty from the 
very beginning, and then to read the 


work of the Church defenders of our 
day is, as it were, to experience a revo- 
lution in manners and in the language 
so tremendous as to startle even the 
most artless reader. 

Yet amidst the masses of verbiage 
that know no master or king, nor any 
rule or order, one may find after due 
search even in our day one at least who 
cared passionately for words; who, 
without being a poet, loved words as 
the poets used to do, and who has writ- 
ten a few books very beautifully. 

In writing of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Walter Pater says of English prose 
literature towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century in the hands of Dryden 
and Locke, that it was becoming a 
‘matter of design and skilled practice, 
highly conscious of itself as an art, 
and, above all, correct.” That might 
stand almost as a criticism of his own 
work, prose as he understood it being 
as difficult to write as poetry. Con- 
cerned as he was less with plot than 
with beauty, he achieved no popular 
success. Yet he was concerned with 
the adventures of the soul of man. As 
his highest aim was beauty, so he 
found that at least in his own art, 
beauty is not to be divorced from 
words; that in themselves, perhaps, 
words are the most beautiful things in 
the world, to be used carefully, and less 
readily than the novelists use them. If 
it be possible to compare his work with 
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that of the popular writers of the day, 
it will be found doubtless less excited, 
but I think more enthusiastic. Most 
of the well known writers of the day 
are always out of breath; it is a bad 
habit. 

How much of his art was a great pa- 
tience and an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains, one can never say for cer- 
tain, yet except, perhaps, in “The 
Renaissance,” the one great fault in his 
work seems to be a lack of spontaneous 
inspiration, a want of the effects of 
literature that are so delightful in Sir 
Thomas Browne for instance. Yet he 
surpassed easily all his contemporaries 
in the use of words, the measure of his 
prose sometimes very happily attaining 
to a perfection of rhythm hardly sur- 
passed in all English literature, as 
when in his essay on “ Pico della Mir- 
andola ” he writes so sincerely: “ For 
the essence of humanism is that belief 
of which he seems never to have 
doubted, that nothing which has ever 
interested living men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality—no language 
they have spoken, nor oracle beside 
which they have hushed their voices, no 
dream which has once been entertained 
by actual human minds, nothing about 
which they have ever been passionate, 
or expended time and zeal.” 

That is, perhaps, a fuller or more 
elaborate example than usual, but still 
a very poor example of the tones of 
his voice, as it were his manner, per- 
haps his style. He is never off his 
guard, never quite “ at home ” with his 
reader, never happy without a certain 
ceremony. His mind appears to be 
ecclesiastical; expressing itself always 
with a certain ritual, which is indeed 
beautiful in itself and to him and to 
the friendly reader beautiful for itself. 
Yet his manner, his style, changes with 
his books, reaching its greatest perfec- 
tion perhaps, certainly its greatest 
richness in “The Renaissance,” and 
its greatest simplicity in “ Imaginary 
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Portraits.” His thought, profound 
and lovely as it frequently is, is never 
obscurely expressed ; indeed, to one who 
valued words, 80 much vagueness of ex- 
pression would have been a fault in 
art, and except as a fault impossible. 
And in spite of his small production, 
seven books in more than twenty years, 
or five only if we leave out the two 
books “ Great Studies” and “ Miscel- 
laneous Studies” published after his 
death, he appears to us now as more 
important than a host of more garru- 
lous, less reticent writers. T'o some ex- 
tent he may be said to have influenced 
the language, making it possible for us 
to appreciate modern English as we do 
the English of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, or Latin and Greek. 
He reminds us, not without a smile, 
that English, too, is a precious lan- 
guage, and worthy of respect, since 
Shakespeare wrote in it, and in it too, 
unlike other living tongues, the Lit- 
urgy is said, and a whole people pray 
to God. A wise criticism will not claim 
for him a place beside Shakespeare or 
Milton as has been done for lesser men. 
He is not among the greater men in 
literature, only among the greater men 
of his day, where he is unique, in that 
he wrote more beautifully than they all. 

And as other men have chosen to 
express themselves in fiction, for in- 
stance, he in criticism explained him- 
self, perhaps chiefly to himself, express- 
ing there his imagination and his 
dream of a world. For him the vision 
is always necessary. He never de- 
scribes, but suggests as it were what he 
would have us see or feel. The atmos- 
phere of Italy, of Rome, of Florence, 
of the country of Loire, of Valen- 
ciennes, of Germany, of England, dis- 
engages itself from his pages, and all 
this is really nothing but a great desire 
for truth of expression, so that the 
word, the phrase, the sentence, may 
convey the very emotion that he feels, 
the very vision that he sees. He is the 
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true realist ; he will never excuse himself 
from the truth, and it is there that he 
finds the true beauty of his expression, 
for anything lovely cannot be ex- 
pressed at all save beautifully and with 
integrity. One desires long summer 
afternoons in which to read his books, 
under great shady trees. 

His criticism—his work, is always 
close to life; without life he is as feeble 
as in his “‘ Essays from the Guardian,” 
the publication of which has wronged 
him, or as in his essay on style, where 
he hastens to speak not so much of style 
as of Flaubert. He creates a person- 
ality, suggestive of that which he de- 
sires to express, and it is generally 
around such a figure that he builds his 
essay, none the less beautiful for that 
visionary life. His heroes, his young 
men, are almost as lovely and almost as 
languid as the Adam of Michael An- 
gelo in the “ Creation of Man” in the 
Sistine Chapel. They never decide, 
they hesitate always between life and 
death and are really indifferent to both. 
And yet in their absolute sincerity, in 
their sheer beauty of youth, they live, 
though perhaps only as a kind of 
angels, guardians of the centuries 
whence they came. 

After all it is only of these things 
which really matter that he writes with 
a unique detachment from the petty 
sordid things of the world and the din 
of the trumpery cities. He is not per- 
haps so much a thinker as an artist in 
thought, with a real passion chiefly for 
whatsoever things are lovely; able to 
charm us not only with the delicacy of 
his thought but with the beauty of its 
expression and the individuality of his 
style. He is not of those who found a 
school, at most his disciples will learn 
from him to be scholars, students, re- 
fusing hasty productions of any sort, 
patient in their love of beauty, who is 
no easy mistress. 

Perhaps in spite of the verdict of the 
many who pronounce him “ precious,” 
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it is as a humorist he is most delight- 
ful, as in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
the second volume of “ Marius the 
Epicurean,” for instance. Lucian, 
with whom is Marius, meets Hermo- 
tinus on the way to the lecture of a 
philosopher. ‘In a few moments the 
three were seated together, immedi- 
ately above the fragrant borders of a 
rose-farm, on the marble bench of one 
of the exhedrae for the use of foot 
passengers at the roadside, from which 
they could overlook the grand, earnest 
prospect of the campagna, and enjoy 
the air. Fancying the lord’s plainly 
written enthusiasm had induced in the 
elder speaker somewhat more fervor 
than was usual with him, Marius 
listened to the conversation.” Lucian 
begs him, since it is a holiday, and 
therefore there will be no lecture, to 
stay with them and talk awhile. The 
lord consents. “Yes,” says he, “I 
was ruminating yesterday’s inference. 
One must not lose a moment. Life is 
short and art is long! and it was of the 
art of medicine that was first said—a 
thing so much easier than divine philos- 
ophy, to which one can hardly attain 
in a lifetime, unless one be ever wake- 
ful, ever on the watch, and here the 
hazard is no little one:—By the 
attainment of true philosophy to 
attain happiness; or having missed 
both, to perish as one of the vulgar 
herd.” To perish as one of the vulgar 
herd, well, does it not come to that with 
us all, whether we have attained to true 
philosophy or not? Through all his 
work that sense of humor, of irony, is 
to be found, saving his work from a 
charge perhaps of too much sweetness. 

But it is in his treatment of death 
that he is most characteristic. For he, 
of all modern writers, has expressed 
most exquisitely that feeling in the 
very depths of our being which Chris- 
tianity has utterly failed to eradicate, 
that if we could have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of not being led away captive by 
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death, we would give all our winnings, 
and the whole world as ransom were it 
ours. 

But, ah, great Alexander is dead, 
and all his greatness buried with him; 
he for whom one world was too little 
because he was so great has now left 
being great and is become little him- 
self, a little handful of dust, and must 
be entrusted with a little, a little room 
under ground. For the sun shines, the 
fire burns, the rivers run equally for 
all. The king and the subject look 
pale, are sick and die in the same way, 
their heads and their hearts ache alike. 
And being dead their ashes mingle to- 
gether and then the clearest eye can- 
not discern or distinguish the one from 
the other; nor can any man say truly 
this dust is the softer, the finer mould, 
look you, this is royal dust. Ali, do 
you not often wonder how going naked 
agrees with the soul? 

In an age stirred by such diverse and 
great causes as ours, it is not to be 
wished for that all writers should be 
reduced to a type. Yet it may be that 
in his treatment of death Pater is but 
the most perfect example of the mood 
of the age, an age that is above all 
things pitiful, especially of death 
which is of all terribles still the most 
terrible. 

In his first book, then called “ Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance,” 
published in 1878, Christianity, the 
Christian Church, Catholicism, which 
later influenced him deeply, so that in 
his last years we are told he read little 
but the Bible, and the Prayer Book, as 
much it may be as a school of English 
prose as for another reason, appear if 
at all almost as enemies that he strives 
to ignore. For him it must seem Art is 
Religion, Art which “comes to you 
proposing frankly to give nothing but 
the highest quality to your moments as 
they pass, and simply for those mo- 
ments’ sake.” Perhaps he, too, like 
Pico, Earl of Mirandola, had striven to 
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reconcile the dreams of Plato and 
Homer with the words of Christ. For 
he writes of Christianity as though he 
had even then found it beautiful after 
a fashion, though not yet at one with 
that “ divine ideal which above the wear 
and tear of creeds has been forming 
itself for ages as the perversion of 
nobler souls.” And it may be that he 
“began to feel the soothing influence 
which . . . the Roman Church has 
often exercised over spirits too in- 
dependent to be its subjects, yet 
brought within the neighborhood of its 
action; consoled and tranquilized as a 
traveller might be, resting for one 
evening in a strange city, by its stately 
aspect and the sentiment of its many 
fortunes, just because with those for- 
tunes he has nothing to do.” How pro- 
foundly changed he is ten years later, 
when “ Marius the Epicurean” was 
written, we may judge by those chap- 
ters on the Mass in the early Church, 
which are among the most beautiful 
pages of all his work. ‘“ It was thus,” 
he writes there, “It was thus the lit- 
urgy of the Church came to be full of 
consolation for the human soul, and 
destined surely one day under the 
sanction of so many ages of human ex- 
perience, to take exclusive possession of 
the religious consciousness.” 

And this book on the Renaissance is 
a book of really profound, exquisite 
criticism. He understood the past, the 
past that is even to the most learned 
only a dream. Even in 1870 he could 
write of Botticelli, “In studying his 
work one begins to understand to how 
great a place in human culture the art 
of Italy has been called,” and this in 
the course of an essay that is probably 
the first written in English on this 
painter. We may prefer to explain 
Botticelli’s Madonnas in another way 
than he did, we may differ from him as 
to the secret of Michael Angelo’s 
sculpture, we may know that some of 
the work he looks upon as Giorgione’s 
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is not his at all and after all what have 
we accomplished? Nothing. His work 
is 80 full of ideas that to destroy one or 
two is but to show the value of the rest. 
His criticism is so delicate, so fine, that 
in itself it is a work of art, beside which 
the work of Matthew Arnold appears 
almost obvious, almost common. That 
saying of his in his essay “ The School 
of Giorgione,” “ All art constantly 
aspires towards the condition of music,” 
is not a fallacy as a certain musical 
critic has lately rather rudely asserted, 
but a profound truth, fully explained 
by its context, “ For while in all other 
kinds of art it is possible to distinguish 
the matter from the form, and the 
understanding can always make this 
distinction, yet it is the constant effort 
of art to obliterate it. That the mere 
matter of a poem, for instance, its sub- 
ject, namely, its given incidents or 
situation—that the mass or matter of a 
picture, the actual circumstances of an 
event, the actual topography of a 
landscape should be nothing without 
the form, the spirit of the handling 
that this form, this mode of handling 
should become an end in itself, should 
penetrate every part of the matter: 
this is what all art constantly strives 
after, and achieves in different de- 
grees.” The which Shakespeare ac- 
complishes in certain passages, as for 
instance in these lines from “ Richard 


II”: 


Not all the waters in the rough, rude 
sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed 
king. 


Or again in these: 


Wilt thou upon the high and giddy 


mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes and rock 
his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious 


surge. ... 


Or best of all in these: 


Music to hear, why hear’st thou music 
sadly, 

Sweets with sweets and not joy delights 
in joy. 


And Milton in: 


. . » Darkened so, yet shone 

Above them all the archangel; but his 
face 

Deep scorn of thunder had intrenched 
and care . 

Sat on his faded cheek. 


In all these lines it would be impos- 
sible to separate the form from the 
matter, the subject, so that the words, 
the rhythm, the form, become an end 
in themselves and the idea ceases to ex- 
ist if you destroy that form. And in 
Pater’s work also this perfection is oc- 
casionally to be found—* A breath, a 
flame in the doorway, a feather in the 
wind.” ‘“ Each soul keeping as a soli- 
tary prisoner its own dream of a 
world.” 

After all there is no other book in 
English that, as it were, so lets us into 
the secret of that magnificent yet sad 
age. Even after we seem to look back 
on Luca della Robbia, and Pico della 
Mirondola and Joachim du Bellay as 
we have met them in his pages, visions 
like Denys |’Auxerrois and Emerald, 
Withwart and Sebastian van Storck, 
and Duke Car] of Rosenmold. All the 
laborious pages of Symonds or Kug- 
ler cannot make them less than imagin- 
ary portraits. 

The years between 1873, when “ The 
Renaissance” appeared, and 1885, 
when “ Marius the Epicurean” was pub- 
lished, were till 1881 filled with many 
of those studies which have been col- 
lected under the titles “ Appreciations ” 
and “ Greek Studies.” The essays on 
Wordsworth and “ Measure for Meas- 
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ure” appeared in “ The Fortnightly 
Review’? for 1874; Demetri and Per- 
sephone, two lectures delivered at: Bir- 
mingham in 1875, appeared in the same 
Review in 1876. A study of Dionysius, 
again in the same Review in 1876, and 
an essay called ‘“ Romanticism” ap- 
pearing later under the title of “ Post- 
script ” in “ Appreciations ” in “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,” 1876. The paper 
“The School of Giorgione”’ appeared 
in “ The Fortnightly Review ” in 1877. 
“The Child in the House,” “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ” and “ The Bacchanals 
of Euripides” and the papers on 
Charles Lamb all belong to 1878, and 
the two papers, “ The Beginnings of 
Greek Sculpture ” and “ The Marbles 
of Aegina,” to 1880. Between that 
year and 1885, which saw the publica- 
tion of “ Marius the Epicurean,” Mr. 
Shadwell mentions but one essay, that 
on Gabrielle Rossetti, written in 1888. 
“‘ Marius the Epicurean,” Pater’s most 
considerable work, was written during 
the years 1881 to 1884. Whether we 
can admire it or not, there is nothing 
in the least like it in English literature. 
At the time of its publication a writer 
in “The Dublin Review ” stated that 
it was evidently inspired by “John 
Inglesant,” a beautiful book that has 
attained a far wider popularity than 
Marius can claim. But that was a 
very superficial and ridiculous thing 
to say. ‘“ John Inglesant” probably 
had very little to do with the writing of 
Marius. Indeed there is little in com- 
mon between the two books. For not 
only is “ Marius the Epicurean” ut- 
terly different from any other romance 
that touches the history of the early 
Church, but how different from any 
other book in the language! How 
often have I searched the literature 
not only of this century, but of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
too, to find its fellow. Even though 
its immense scholarship, its simplicity, 
its profound charm should not be able 
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to prove it unique, the exquisite writ- 
ing, that style which with Pater was 
the man, that was inseparable from him 
would have placed it in a sphere by it- 
self. JI doubt that any other man has 
set himself to write romance with half 
Pater’s care for English. Not Scott, 
who worked swiftly and cleanly, like an 
archangel, nor Thackeray, who begins 
“ Henry Esmond ” with a grammatical 
error, nor Dickens nor Meredith. In 
many ways all these writers are prob- 
ably greater than Pater, but in the 
actual genius of writing, in the gen- 
eralship, the artistry of words, they are 
not his peers. For with Pater’s ro- 
mance, “ Marius the Epicurean,” his 
sensations and ideas, for instance, are 
on a level “as imaginative writing” 
with a poem. It is possible to speak 
of ‘“‘ Marius the Epicurean ” and “ Le 
Morte d’Arthur ” in the same breath; 
it is not possible so to do with “ The 
Pickwick Papers ” or “ Vanity Fair” 
or “ The Egoist,” or even “ Ivanhoe,” 
and it is perhaps because these books 
are so amusing that they are so devoid 
of ideas—an accusation common in 
Europe against modern English prose 
fiction. But “ Marius the Epicurean,” 
whatever else it may be, is full of ideas, 
not the less profound because beauti- 
fully expressed. One can scarcely 
imagine the same person reading 
** Marius ” and afterwards “ The Eter- 
nal City ” or “ The Master Christian.” 
And it may explain somewhat the con- 
tempt in which English fiction is held 
abroad when we remember that in Eng- 
land those last two books have a similar 
circulation to the works of M. Zola or 
M. Paul Bourget in France. That the 
English public is then less civilized, 
less intellectually attentive than the 
French, seems to be our inevitable con- 
clusion. And so in England Walter 
Pater has had but little popularity, 
and none at all with the man of the 
people. 

“I wish you to observe,” says Car- 
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dinal Newman, “that the mere orator 
in words cares little or nothing for the 
subject which he is embellishing, but 
can paint and gild anything whatever 
to order; whereas the artist, whom I 
am acknowledging, has his great or 
rich visions before him, and his only 
aim is to bring out what he thinks or 
what he feels in a way adequate to the 
thing spoken of and appropriate to 
the speaker.” It is thus Pater writes 
of “ Marius” and his ideas, with a 
great care and reverence, not only for 
his subject, but for its exquisite ex- 
pression. And speaking there of the 
journey of life, its loneliness, its weari- 
ness, its companionship, that “ chief 
delight of the journey,” he expresses 
the thought of Marius upon this, very 
beautifully : 

“ And was it only the resultant gen- 
eral sense of such familiarity, diffused 
through his memory, that in a while 
suggested the question whether there 
had not been—besides Flavian, besides 
Cornelius even, and amid the solitude 
which in spite of their friendship 
he had perhaps loved best of all things 
—some other companion, an unfailing 
companion, ever at his side through- 
out ; doubling his pleasure in the roses 
by the way, patient of his pcevishness 
or depression, sympathetic above all 
with his grateful recognition, from his 
earliest days of the fact that he was 
there at all? Must not the whole world 
around have faded away for him al- 
together had he been left for one mo- 
ment really alone in it? In his deepest 
apparent solitude there had been rich 
entertainment. It was as if there were 
not one only, but two wayfarers side 
by side visible across the plain as he 
indulged his fancy.” 

“Marius the Epicurean” is not a 
story, but a study in psychology, in 
philosophy, the revelation of a human 
soul. 

In 1887 “Imaginary Portraits ” 
was published, the earliest of the stud- 


ies in criticism, a “ Prince of Court 
Painters ” having appeared in “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine” in 1885; while 
“ Sebastian van Storck ” and “ Denys 
YAuxerrois” appeared in the same 
review in 1886, and “ Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold ” in 1887. 

It is perhaps in this book that we 
see Pater at his greatest. He has in- 
vented, as it were, in these studies a 
new manner of criticism, creating a 
soul for that which he is about not only 
to discuss, but to show us—in a new 
light. It is strangely enough in these 
“Imaginary Portraits” that we see 
him as a great imaginative writer, 
after his fashion, yes, even more than 
in “ Marius the Epicurean.” He has 
succeeded in vitalizing a period, a 
philosophy, a mood, a painter. With 
what care, how delicately has he shown 
us the supposed author of that diary, 
which he calls “A Prince of Court 
Painters.” She is really the only 
woman in all his work. The mother of 
Marius, the Christian matron Cecilia 
are too vague, too far away for us to 
perceive anything of them, but their 
transparent souls, their sweetness, their 
nobility. But she who loved so pas- 
sionately and so silently is as real to 
us as any figure in all his work. She is 
a kind of companion to Marius, who 
also was not fortunate. For all his 
young men have desired the fairest 
things, and how shall they be satisfied? 
They all have said, “ We, too, desire, 
not a fair one, but the fairest of all. 
Unless we find him we shall think we 
have failed.” Well, all the youth and 
passion of Denys, all the pride and 
work of Watte, all the genius of Sebas- 
tian and the philosophy of Duke Carl 
have not sufficed to show them that one, 
the fairest of all. They die, still seek- 
ers, divine adventurers every one; what 
they sought was, perhaps, impossible 
or only possible in another life. It 
was undoubtedly so with “ Gaston de 
Latino,” five chapters of which were 
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published in 1888 in ‘“ Macmillan’s 
Magazine.” For Gaston is but another 
portrait more imaginary than they all, 
more overwhelmed by the largeness of 
the world, the multiplicity of men and 
things of suffering, of beauty. His 
pilgrimage from this world to the next 
has no end, he simply disappears, lost 
to all sight and knowledge amid so 
many desires and passions and great 
men. Life so disastrous for him seems 
to have swallowed him up, and the 
reader is left with five or six chapters 
of his life, which is all there was to tell. 

With the publication, in 1889, of 
“ Appreciations ” Pater ceased to cre- 
ate and devote himself to criticism. 
His work becomes far less interesting, 
far less original at least in its concep- 
tion. The volume of “ Appreciations,” 
consisting as it does of essays written 
between 1868 and 1888, is a kind of 
counsel of perfection. To ignore all 
that we cannot admire, is the implicit 
suggestion of the book. Writing of 
Lamb, of Sir Thomas Browne, of Shake- 
speare, of English kings, of Words- 
worth, of Rossetti, he discriminates 
the different schools, but is not “ over- 
much occupied concerning them.” His 
chief business being, as he has sug- 
gested, to contend against the “ stu- 
pidity which is dead to the substance 
and the vulgarity which is dead to 
form.” “The form is everything, the 
mere matter nothing.” How stupidly 
that saying of his has been misunder- 
stood, and in considering Wordsworth 
how that truth comes home to us! 
“Whatever may become of the fruit, 
make sure of the flowers and the 
leaves,” and surely his summing up 
with regard to Wordsworth might 
serve for himself also, “ An unimpas- 
sioned writer, you might sometimes 
fancy, yet thinking the chief aim in 
life and art alike to be a certain deep 
emotion.” And with all his quictness 
and with all his devotion to art, he is 
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human enough and desires to be loved. 
One cannot imagine him contemplat- 
ing the unfriendly reader. As he read 
those he cared for with a certain gen- 
erosity, so he too seems to ask for at 
least a sympathetic hearing from the 
reader, seeing he had been so severe 
with himself. 

His work appeals to the eye, to that 
inward sense of music, of rhythm, not 
to the outward ear. Unlike Macaulay, 
his prose cannot readily be spoken. 
There is nothing of rhetoric, of ora- 
tory about it. He seems to take note 
of an inward harmony that is too deli- 
cate, too subtle for the voice. 

In his day at Oxford he was so trim, 
so tidy, so much talked of, at least by 
the younger men, that it were wonder- 
ful if he should not be so much as re- 
membered in the world. It is the bur- 
den of the most beautiful chapter of 
his last book, “,Last Studies,” one finds 
it running through “ Marius,” too, like 
the shiver of the poplars, will people 
speak, behave themselves as if he had 
never been? Is he, after all, nothing 
but a voice that is gradually fading in 
the years? All that immense labor, all 
that exquisite taste, all the scholarship, 
and the counsel with himself, and the 
books that he wrote so carefully and 
with such patience, are they, after all, 
so much mere rubbish to be thrown to 
the winds with the rest that have 
brought fortune which never came to 
him? It is not to be thought of. His 
readers are few, but of the best sort. 
They know his limitations as well as his 
strength, he is of the small company 
who are much beloved. We are told 
that before his death he had thought 
of taking orders. It is, perhaps, a 
little difficult to see him in the Estab- 
lishment, his mind was too religious 
for any such satisfaction. They are 
happy who, having known him in their 
youth, were. not too stupid to under- 
stand so lovable, so shy a man. 
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Tue Caty or tHE Witp. By Jack Lon- 
don. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


By J. Stewart DovusLepay 


HE power of Jack London lies not 

alone in his clear-sighted depiction 

of life, but in his suggestion of the 
eternal principles that underlie it. The 
writer who can suggest these’ principles 
forcibly and well, though he may not be 
actually great, has something in him 
closely allied to greatness. Mr. London 
is one of the most original and impressive 
authors this country has known. His 
voice is large and vibrant, his manner 
straightforward and free, and we predict 
for him a success in Western narrative 
equalled only by that of Mr. Stewart Ed- 
ward White. 

“The Call of the Wild” is the story 
of a dog, reared in comfort in Southern 
California, but afterwards broken to the 
sled on the desolate Alaskan trail, where 
his experiences are related with a can- 
dor and ring of genuineness, exciting 
yet ofttimes heartrending in the extreme. 
The philosophy of the survival of the fit- 
test runs through every page of Mr. Lon- 
don’s book; the call of the wild evidently 
signifies the appeal (and in Buck’s case, 
the triumph) of barbarian life over civil- 
ized life; in fact, this dog becomes, after 
a series of bloodcurdling incidents end- 
ing at the murder of a beloved master, 
the eventual leader of a pack of timber 
wolves, in whom, following a fang fight 
for individual supremacy, he recognizes 
the “ wild brother,” and joins the savage 
horde. The book, very brief, is filled 


from cover to cover with thrilling scenes; 
the Northern Territory is brought home 
to us with convincing vividness; every 
sentence is pregnant with original life; 
probably no such sympathetic, yet wholly 
unsentimental, story of a dog has ever 
found print before; the achievement may, 
without exaggeration, be termed “ won- 
derful.” 

Yet it is cruel reading—often relent- 
less reading; we feel at times the blood 
lashing in our faces at what seems the 
continual maltreatment of a dumb ani- 
mal; we can scarce endure the naked 
brutality of the thing; our sense of the 
creature’s perplexity in suffering is al- 
most absolutely unrelieved; we sicken of 
the analysis of the separate tortures of 
this dog’s Arctic Inferno. Not seldom we 
incline to remonstrate, “ Hang it, Jack 
London, what the deuce do you mean by 
‘drawing’ on us so?” But we forgive 
the writer at last because he is true! He 
is not sentimental, tricky; he is at har- 
mony with himself and nature. He gives 
an irresistible groan sometimes—like 
Gorky; but this is only because he does, 
after all, feel for humanity—yes, down 
to the bottom of his big California heart. 

It must be patent to all, we think, that 
the man who can, through the simple 
story of a dog set us thought-wandering 
over illimitable ways, is a man of lan- 
guage to be respectfully classed and 
reckoned with. There is nothing local or 
narrow about Jack London. Sectionalism 
is smaller than he. His voice is the voice 
of a man in the presence of the multitude, 
and he utters the word that is as bread to 
him. He has not, to say truly, much hu- 
mor; the theme of necessary toil and suf- 
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fering overburdens and drowns the casual 
note of laughter—he is buoyant rather 
than bright. Sometimes we are wearied 
by his too ecstatic hymning of the primi- 
tive, the rude, the elemental in spirit and 
nature—we begin to desire a little more 
mildness and beauty, a possible mercy 
and femininity, a hope; but these we 
must look for in other writers than the 
stalwart youthful leader of the promising 
Far West. In his own field he is master; 
and more than this we ought not to exact 
of any man. The book is profusely and 


excellently illustrated. 
Letrers or a Diptomat’s Wire. By 
Mary King Waddington. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. New York. $2.50. 
By Joun J. a’ Becket 


HESE letters of Madame Wadding- 

ton are very interesting for several 

reasons. In the first place they drop 
the reader into Moscow while a Tsar is 
being crowned; into the very households 
of British royalty on terms of as great 
intimacy as may be permitted those of 
not royal blood; also, into meetings with 
lesser personages who are, notwithstand- 
ing, of the truly great. No matter how 
democratic one may be, if he is honest he 
will admit that it soothes his curiosity, at 
least, to see people who wear crowns in 
their domestic life, so to speak. Then, 
note you, the writer of these interesting 
letters is not a lady’s maid to a queen, 
betraying the inwardness of the royal 
dressing-room. She is the French Am- 
bassadress, daughter of the late Charles 
King, President of Columbia College in 
the city of New York, from 1849 to 
1864, and granddaughter of the second 
Minister the United States sent to Eng- 
land after the Constitution had been 
adopted, Rufus King. Mary Alsop King 
went to France in 1871, with her mother 
and sisters, after the death of her father, 
and three years later married M. William 
Henry Waddington. If Miss King, 
American by birth and training was des- 
tined to become a Frenchwoman to all in- 
tents and purposes, her husband, though 
born a Frenchman, had an English grand- 
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father and himself was a Rugby boy and 
a Cambridge man, having rowed in the 
University race of 1849. M. Wadding- 
ton entered public life at once, and 
steadily advanced to positions of great 
trust. He was first Plenipotentiary of 
France to the Congress of Berlin in 1878; 
Ambassador Extraordinary at the coro- 
nation of Alexander, in May, 1883; 
French Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James for the ten years following, and 
died in Paris in 1894. It is the wife of 
this distinguished diplomat who writes so 
entertainingly of the happenings, public 
and private, of seventeen years of her 
life in court surroundings, from 1883 to 
1900. Her letters are to her sisters, Mrs. 
Eugene Schuyler, Miss Henrietta L. 
King, and the late Miss Anne J. King, 
and consequently have an air of being 
off-hand. They certainly are sprightly, 
and contain many allusions and reflec- 
tions which are of the woman rather than 
of the Ambassadress, though the lady 
never forgets for an instant that she is 
grande dame. 

A propos of Waddington’s Russian ap- 
pointment she wrote in charming fashion 
to her sister. There had been question of 
sending him as Ambassador to Vienna. 
Madame Waddington did not wish him to 
accept it, as she thought he “ hadn’t the 
social talents that one needs in Vienna,” 
where “ they ought to send a dashing gen- 
eral, or a courtier, not a serious savant.” 
She writes that W. (only this initial letter 
is used to designate her husband through- 
out the letters) met her at Redfern’s one 
day, and told her of the Russion appoint- 
ment. 

““T was too bewildered at first to take 
it in, and I must frankly say I was 
wretched. Of course, he asked twenty- 
four hours to think it. over, though the 
Minister urged him very much to accept 
at once. Challemel also wishes me to 
go, Says a woman gives more éclat to an 
embassy. Of course it will be a magnifi- 
cent sight, but I am a perfect poltroon 
—I am 30 afraid they will take advantage 
of that crowd to blow up everybody. 
However, if that should happen it would 
be better to be blown up together, but I 
really am nervous (I am not usually such 
a coward, but Russian Nibilists and dyna- 
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miters are terrible elements to contend 
with), and wish they hadn’t asked him 
to go.” 

This is very womanly and human, al- 
most naive. Perhaps too much so, for 
she adds: “I have always said that I 
would never try to influence my husband’s 
actions (public) in any way, and I sup- 
pose I have kept to that as well as most 
women do who marry public men, but I 
should like to put a decided veto now.” 

She didn’t. They went, and, happily, 
there was neither bomb nor assassin’s 
pistol to mar the lovely “ fuss and feath- 
ers” which Madame Waddington chron- 
icles with the zestful particularity of 
Sam Pepys, and most interesting episodes 
and comments flash out through her volu- 
minous letters. 

An ambassador and his wife have not 
only affairs of state or finnicky points of 
etiquette and precedence to engage their 
adroit minds. A superb English coach- 
man was secured for the Russian sojourn 
at exorbitant wages, and with the under- 
stood condition that he was to drive only 
the Ambassador and Ambassadress, and 
in the gala carriage. “That will neces- 
sitate very delicate negotiations with Hu- 
bert, who also wishes to drive only the 
Ambassador and me,’ writes Madame 
Waddington. Hubert was the Wadding- 
ton’s coachman, and his wife was Ma- 
dame’s maid. So Nihilist outbreaks were 
not the only thing to torment the lady’s 
mind! 

But all is not gloom, for there are eigh- 
teen dresses to be taken, including a gor- 
geous coronation court gown of sap- 
phire blue satin with an enormous train. 
Blue is Madame Waddington’s color. 
In speaking in another letter of her fare- 
well audience with Queen Victoria at 
Buckingham Palace, she says: “I wore 
as usual the blue velvet, which will walk 
around alone soon, as it has done all the 
ceremonies lately.” Later, when Prin- 
cess Mary was received at the French 
Bazaar, she says: “ I again wore the blue 
velvet, which will fall off me soon, but 
this time I changed the bonnet, and wore a 
black jet one with a red rose, and it wasn’t 
very pretty.” Now, there is a touch of 
quaint humility in a French Ambassa- 
dress! 
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In driving to the palace of Prince 
Dolgorouky, Governor of Moscow, where 
they were to witness the Tsar in his prog- 
ress from the small palace of Petrovsky, 
outside the walls, to the Kremlin, Ma- 
dame Waddington makes this interest- 
ing observation on the Russian common 
people in the streets; “ The crowd was so 
interesting, packed tight; they had been 
standing for hours, they told us, such 
pale, patient faces, but so unjoyous; no 
jokes, nor bits of song, nor good-natured 
scuffing; so unlike our Paris crowd on 
a great féte day, laughing and chaffing 
and commenting on everything; and cer- 
tainly very unlike the American-Irish 
crowd at home in New York on the Fourth 
of July or St. Patrick’s Day. I remem- 
ber quite well putting boxes of fire- 
crackers in a tin-pail to frighten the 
horses, and throwing numerous little pe- 
tards under people’s feet; but no one 
seemed to mind. Fancy the effect of a 
pailful of fire-crackers exploding in any 
part of Moscow to-day.” She also speaks 
of the “curious, suppressed Russian 
cheers.” 

The day after the coronation they had 
to rise at 5.30! and get into their fine 
trappings, Philippe, the French coiffeur 
of Madame, putting on her diadem and 
plumes. “He couldn’t understand that 
I wouldn’t let him maquiller my face— 
said all the princesses were painted—but 


“I really couldn’t go that.” 


It is in these little touches that Madame 
Waddington is charming. It is the hu- 
man, breaking out through the elaborate 
and severe setting of much of her life 
When they visited the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales at Sandringham, in 1884, 
“‘a Highlander, in full dress, stood be- 
hind the Prince’s chair, and at the end of 
dinner walked solemnly round the table 
playing the bagpipes.”” The next day was 
Sunday, and there was no piper at dinner. 
Madame Waddington asked the Prince 
if he was not going to play. “Oh, no,” 
he said, “not on Sunday, he certainly 
wouldn’t; I shouldn't like to ask him, and 
if I did I am sure he wouldn’t do it.” 
Which shows how high up the “ servant 
question ” ascends. 

The first letter after Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s death, in 1894, is dated Bayreuth, 
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1897. Madame Waddington still has 
dealings of a social order to record, if 
she is no longer Ambassadress. She 
lunches at Cronberg with the Empress 
Frederick, who “‘ spoke very warmly of 
W. to me, and asked me if I did not find 
it difficult to settle down in France after 
having lived ten years in London, ‘the 
great centre of the world.’ It is curious 
how universal that feeling is with Eng- 
lish people. They think that life in Eng- 
land—London—spoils one for everything 
else. I told her I didn’t think I was to 
be pitied for living in Paris—after all, 
my boy was a Frenchman, and all his in- 
terests were in France.” Later on, Mrs. 
Waddington expresses her views of the 
Empress’s life, its solitariness and inef- 
ficiency. 

At Cowes, in 1900, she paid her last 
visit to the Queen at Osborne; called on 
the Empress Eugénie, on her steam yacht, 
the Thistle; took the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales to call on Mrs. Robert 
Goelet, on her yacht, the Nahma. Oddly 
enough, in the last letter but one, Ma- 
dame Waddington exclaims: “I wonder 
why I hate it so (writing). I do—as 
soon as I sit down at my writing-table I 
want to go out or play on the piano, or 
even crochet little petticoats—anything 
rather than write.” Extraordinary, this! 
But it is a blessing the “ little petticoats ” 
were not mightier than the pen! — 


Isapetta D’Estz, MARCHIONESS OF 
Mantua, 1474-1539. By Julia Cart- 
wright. 2 Volumes. Illustrated. E. 
P. Dutton §& Co., New York. $7.50, 
net. 


By Witiiam Frepericx Dix 


N the year of grace 1501 there was 

living in Florence an improvident 

young artist who could paint a ma- 
donna which would stir the city to en- 
thusiasm, who was besought by priests 
and princes to produce pictures, yet who 
would suddenly grow weary of his 
brushes and take up the study of geome- 
try for a change. His life, as good 
Bishop Novellara wrote, was “ change- 
able and uncertain, so that he seems to 
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live for the day only.” His name was 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and he was so 
esteemed by a certain Marchioness of 
Mantua, Isabella D’Este, who knew quite 
as much about art as she did about state- 
craft—and that is saying a great deal— 
that she would write him endless letters 
about his work. One of Leonardo’s most 
charming portraits was of this distin- 
guished woman, who is called the greatest 
lady of the Renaissance, and a crayon 
sketch, made as a trial before the regular 
portrait in oils was commenced, is still 
preserved in Florence. It shows the pro- 
file of a sensitive, patrician, intellectual 
face with the abundant hair falling to the 
shoulder as smoothly as if sculptured in 
bronze. This is the woman who helped 
sway the destinies of several States of 
medieval Italy, whose influence was felt 
by pope, prince and painter, and whose 
home was the centre of learning, art and 
diplomacy. Her skill saved Mantua from 
Louis XII and Francis I, and her re- 
lationship with the reigning families of 
Milan, Ferrara, Naples and Urbino won 
her renown and power. 

Curiously enough this brilliant and 
fascinating woman has never, in all the 
four centuries following her career, found 
a biographer, though several scholars 
have attempted the task. Mrs. Ady 
(Julia Cartwright), the author of ‘“ The 
Painters of Florence” and “ Beatrice 
D’Este ”—a sister of Isabella—has re- 
cently completed an illuminative account 
of her life and contemporaries. The 
work is in two large, luxurious volumes 
with a photogravure picture of the 
Marchioness Isabella from Leonardo’s 
finished portrait and portraits of several 
other chief figures of the times. 

These two volumes are as fascinating 
as Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘“ Makers of Flor- 
ence.” They repeople the courts and 
streets of Modena, Parma, Florence, 
Mantua and Rome, and present spark- 
ling and vivid pictures of the times. We 
see the irate Pope Julius II delighting in 
the company of Isabella’s young son while 
plotting his wars, the rivalry between 
Isabella and Lucretia Borgia, the news 
coming of Columbus’s discovery of the 
new world “ inhabited by handsome men 
and women who go naked . . . the rivers 
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run with gold, and you can see neither 
the arctic nor the antarctic poles,” and 
all the romance, politics and art of the 
Renaissance. Mrs. Ady has delved deep 
into her subject, and gives so broad a 
sketch of the times that she rather neg- 
lects the personality of her heroine. We 
see her in her beautiful palace, collect- 
ing her pictures, books and musical in- 
struments, a good wife and mother and a 
political power, we learn of her influence 
over Leonardo, Bellini, Michael Angelo, 
Perugino and Correggio, with whom she 
corresponded voluminously, we find her 
stimulating poets and musicians to do 
their best, and admired by them as the 
best and greatest woman in the world, we 
read of the clothes and jewels she wore, 
the travels she took and the deeds she 
did, but we do not have an analysis of her 
mind and heart, nor a character portrait 
of the woman herself. The book is really 
a vivid, brilliant sketch of the times of 
Isabella D’Este rather than a biography 
of this remarkable princess. The writer 
has saturated herself in this flowering 
period of Italian art, and her pages are 
perfumed with its fragrance and beauty. 
They reveal the essence and very spirit 
of those significant and troublous times 
when Naples was wrested from the house 
of Aragon, when Rome was sacked and 
devastated, when Charles V and the 
Medicis were in the height of their glory, 
when the master artists of Florence and 
Venice created their immortal works, and 
when, from the gradual decay of medie- 
valism, the spirit of modern times was 
first breathed into the world. These 
memoirs are surely most brilliant, most 
interesting, and one of the most charm- 
ing additions to the literature of the sub- 
ject that have ever appeared. 


Pigs in Crover. By Frank Danby. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 


By Epwarp CiarK Marsu 


T a period, not many years back, 
when half the dear, intellectual 


American people were losing their 
tempers shaking a number of innocent- 
looking marbles about in a cardboard box, 


the other half were reading, with a sense 
of bewildering discovery, a new book. 
That time with its diversions is recalled 
by Frank Danby’s recent novel. The 
unwelcome association of the title with a 
silly puzzle is offset by the reminder of a 
remarkable book. Because of its memo- 
ries of ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm,” 
the character of Joan de Groot may at- 
tract many readers more strongly than 
any other feature of “ Pigs in Clover.” 
The resemblance to Olive Schreiner is 
too marked for even the most careless 
reader to miss, though the parallel breaks 
down as to outward events. Olive 
Schreiner’s history has never become 
public property, but should it ever be 
given to the world it can scarcely show 
such poignant tragedy as preceded Joan 
de Groot’s unhappy end. 

From the moment Joan appears she is 
marked for tragedy. A young woman, 
but already the author of a celebrated 
book (Frank Danby names it “ The 
Kaffir and His Keeper ”), separated from 
her Dutch husband, she is the reigning 
social dictator of Cape Town when Karl 
Althaus meets her. For this big, virile, 
grasping, generous, impudent Jew the 
whole face of the world is changed by 
the gentle, brilliant woman. He loves 
her as inevitably, as unreservedly as he 
had loved the power his money gave him. 
She is made for love, as he knows, but 
not for Karl’s honest, big-hearted love, 
though she knows he is a giant among 
all other men who have ever loved her. 
There is something terribly consistent in 
such a woman—clever, brilliant, but 
above all passionate—calmly defeating 
the strong will of Karl Althaus, and fall- 
ing victim to the blandishments of his 
younger foster-brother, the weak, hand- 
some, treacherous Louis Althaus. There 
is the tragic note. It is an ugly fate for 
one who has gripped your sympathies, 
and you want to protest, foreseeing the 
consequences; but protest you cannot, 
because it is all inevitable; the woman 
is made for suffering no less than for 
love. 

Under the inspiration of Karl Althaus’s 
massive character Joan de Groot con- 
ceives her great work—a study of his 
race; she is to write the Book of the 
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Jew. Later, in the flush of her first ab- 
sorbing love for Louis Althaus, she re- 
places Karl as her hero by the younger 
man. Louis wrecks her life and takes 
from her the power-of writing, so the 
book remains only a dream. But Frank 
Danby comes close to achieving what the 
creature of her imagining failed to do. 
“ Pigs in Clover” is the Book of the 
Jew, and not Karl, nor Louis, but both, 
are the protagonists, if the paradox may 
be permitted. They are complementary, 
and in this merciless dual study Frank 
Danby has shown a larger cross-section 
of the Jewish racial character than any 
other novelist whom I can recall. It is 
not a sentimentally sympathetic study, 
and so it may not please some too zealous 
admirers of the chosen race; but it is 
fearless, honest, keen and just—too just 
to be altogether palatable to those who 
like to refer to the greatest race on earth 
as “ Sheenies.” 

With two such contrasting characters 
as Karl and Louis Althaus in mind, it 
would perhaps be the obvious course for 8 
novelist to make one wholly good and the 
other wholly bad. Frank Danby has done 
better than this. Louis Althaus is one 
of the most despicable of characters, but 
it is because all his powers are directed 
to vicious ends, and not because he has no 
good qualities. With all his weakness, he 
has a genuine charm, though it is not per- 
haps felt so strongly as the author in- 
tends; it is always harder to make a great 
villain than a great hero. Karl is by no 
means perfect; he is unscrupulous often, 
a rough-handed fellow who will have 
his way in spite of the world; but he is 
above all magnanimous, and much may 
be forgiven a man who is really big- 
minded. 

I have called “ Pigs in Clover” the 
Book of the Jew because that seems to 
me to express its most important charac- 
ter. But it is a work of many interests, 
&@ panorama of a remarkably varied so- 
ciety. Through Stephen Hayward and 
his group we get more than a glimpse of 
English political circles, in which there 
are suggestions of several well-known 
figures. And then the book is an unmis- 
takably vigorous anti-Boer pamphlet. 
The prejudice here is too apparent to 
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allow of much conviction, but the author’s 
appreciation of the importance of recent 
events in South Africa is infectious, and 
her enthusiasm for Cecil Rhodes is irre- 
pressible. The Jameson raid is in the 
book, and Karl Althaus is brought for- 
ward there as the empire-builder’s chief 
lieutenant; Louis is the traitor who balked 
the whole plot. And after the raid 
Rhodes comes to Karl, ill in Cape Town, 
and voices his prophetic vision. 

“*T’ve been an Englishman,’ he said 
pulling himself up, a strong man, over 
six feet in height and fleshy; he flung 
out his arms, looked at his big fist, and 
repeated, ‘I’ve been an Englishman, 
though South Africa made a man of me. 
I was a rotten, puny boy when I left 
England; she nurtured me badly, had no 
suck for me, shoved me out. ... Two 
damned fools, they’ll call us; but they'll 
call us patriots before we’re dead, see if 
they don’t.’ ” 

The career of Cecil Rhodes is splendid 
stuff for a novelist, and Frank Danby 
has made much of it, though only as a 
subordinate issue. But the life that made 
Rhodes also made the Althauses and all 
the rest of the millionaire colonials of 
strange race or unknown birth, whose 
presence in London’s society suggested 
the title of the book. “‘ Men with unpro- 
nounceable names, with impenetrable ac- 
cents, masquerading now as Germans, 
now as Dutchmen, yellow men with bitten 
nails and Mongol cheek-bones, men with 
whiskey concessions, rich and fat with the 
dregs and refuse from the black man’s 
drunken orgies, men with bald heads, 
black eyes, vulture noses—men, aye, and 
women, too, whom no country owned, and 
no race claimed, the slime, the scum of 
nations.” But they are a strong, virile, 
reckless, self-reliant lot; they are the 
men who do things to-day and do them 


fast, and Frank Danby has caught them 


in much of their picturesque vigor. And 
bound up with their story, in this book, 
is the sharp tragedy of Joan de Groot, 
in high relief against the sordid life with 
which it is contrasted. It is a compre- 
hensive book, with plenty of faults and 
so much sheer power and grip that it takes 
its place high up among the noteworthy 
novels of the year. 


a 
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Tue One Woman. By Thomas Dizon, 
Jr. Doubleday, Page § Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


By Dirx Lawrence 


HE utter worthlessness of this (al- 

leged) novel is not readily distin- 

guishable until we are impressed 
with the fact that it is due to the gener- 
ally morbid source known as yellow jour- 
nalism. Without “yellows,” and the 
various degrees of degradation that the 
“yellows ” stand for and propagate, no 
such pestiferous stuff as this vulgar prod- 
uct could have been got together. 

Its subject-matter is in toto an igno- 
rant flout at common decency; and its 
meant-to - be-sociologistic-power-of - Love- 
and - solidarity -of - human - Brotherhood 
sentimentality is sheer nonsensical, shal- 
low preachment that parallels exactly 
with common police news. 

The thread of the story is not impor- 
tant; but it is in its own way vile, because 
it carries various exceedingly undesirable 
situations that are principally made up 
in plain defiance of sound good sense and 
clean morals, 

The recital is wholly wanting in liter- 
ary style and veraciousness, as will be 
seen by quotations that we make at some 
length, because there is no clearer way 
by which idiocy of statement can be 
shown in what pertains to types, local 
coloring and would-be life-like sugges- 
tions. Witness the portrayal of a woman 
declared by the author to be of the Ken- 
tucky type of feminine beauty: ‘“‘ Au- 
burn hair,” “ violet eyes,” and a blonde’s 
complexion. “Her gait” (save the 
mark!) “was proud and careless, tell- 
ing of perfect health and stores of un- 
touched vital powers, a movement of the 
body at once strong, luxurious, insolently 
languid, rhythmic and full of dumb mu- 
sic. It was when she moved that she 
expressed the consciousness of power, a 
gleam of cruelty, a challenge that was to 
man an added charm.” 

“What a woman!” exclaimed the ath- 
letic parson. “The kind of a woman 
who enraptures the senses, drugs the 
brain and conscience of the man who re- 
sponds to her call—the woman about 


whom men have never been able to com- 
promise, but have always killed one an- 
other!” 

History thus implied by a highfalut- 
ing author is promptly upset when we all 
realize that men do nothing of the kind, 
for the very simple reason that no such 
preposterous women are at large on the 
Dark and Bloody Ground—nor else- 
where. 

New York City is apostrophized the 
“Proud Imperial Queen of the Night,” 
and is furthermore set forth thus: 

“The avenue was a blaze of light. Its 
miles of electric torches flashed like stars 
in the Milky Way. He passed” (this 
was Sunday night, if you please) “ under 
dozens of awnings before palatial homes, 
in front of which stood lines of carriages. 
The old Dutch and English ancestors of 
these people were once faithful observers 
of the Sabbath. Now they went to church 
in the mornings and held their receptions 
in the evenings. Some of them employed 
professional vaudeville artists to enliven 
their Sunday social bouts.” 

The six-foot-four athletic man of the 
cloth having had a row with his devoted 
little wife rushes out of their house “on 
the cliffs of Washington Heights,” re- 
turns to his vacant church (location not 
stated) and sits there for hours “ dream- 
ing of his plans to uplift the city, and 
through the city as a centre reaching 
the nation and its millions with pen and 
tongue of fire.” Then in some sort of re- 
morse over his recent domestic break, 
“he hurried to the Twenty-third Street 
elevated station and boarded a car for 
home.” 

That this hulking fellow preached evo- 
lution instead of the Gospel is not sur- 
prising, but that three hundred and fifty 
pages are published invidiously condon- 
ing this and its corelative notion that his 
brute nature is good excuse for it, is a 
fact that no person of moral intelligence 
can be glad of. 

In spite of all the author can do the 
brute nature dominates, and the parson 
of bulging biceps becomes a common 
murderer, and, after choking the violet- 
eyed superlative woman into insensibility, 
runs away to another woman’s house to 
hide from the police; and this is followed 
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in due course by his arrest, trial, convic- 
tion; retrial, reconviction, and final sen- 
tence of death all in regulation yellow 
fashion, further in which by plot or by 
description it goes not one jot or tittle, 
except that a weak-kneed governor finally 
pardons the creature at the very last min- 
ute because he himself is in love with the 
lawfully wedded wife, whom the author 
strikes off thus: ‘‘ She was a petite bru- 
nette of distant Spanish ancestry, a 
Spottswood from old Tidewater Virginia. 
Her eyes were very dark and stormy” 
—and so on, ad nauseam. “ Her foot- 
steps had feline grace, delicacy and dis- 
tinction ”’—-and this rank pen-picturing 
really suits the words put as those of a 
supposedly well-bred woman who says to 
her belated spouse: “ How beautiful you 
are, my dear! I know it is a sin to love 
any man so. One should only love God 
like this.” 

Of all its tatteration of sense and sim- 
ilitude, however, it is the keynote of this 
book that proves the yellow source: “ His 
marriage to Kate Ransom by the new 
ceremony he had devised commanded the 
attention of the world. Its romance, and 
the tragedy of a broken heart behind it ” 
(his father’s) ‘at once interested the 
average mind; and its social and religious 
challenge appealed to the thoughtful. It 
was announced to be a marriage without 
form or ceremony. It was celebrated on 
a Saturday evening, that his friends 
among the workingmen might attend.” 

Seriously regarded, this is an estimate 
of ‘“‘the average mind” and an estimate 
of “the thoughtful,” and an estimate of 
the “workingmen” that should and 
doubtless would conclusively damn any 
book on any subject. 


Tue Sitver Porry. By Arthur Stringer. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


RIMARILY “The Silver Poppy ” 
Pi the story of a literary theft and its 

far-reaching consequences. It is a 
powerful psychological novel with vicari- 
ous authorship as its theme. It chal- 
lenges attention by reason of its unique 
theme, and holds the interest unflagging 
by the strength of its character drawing 
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and the drama-like element of suspense 
in its development. 

This, Mr. Stringer’s second book, is 
not so pleasant as, but immeasurably 
stronger than, his first, a series of clever 
studies of child life, ‘‘ The Loom of Des- 
tiny.” Its heroine is a beautiful harpy 
who preys upon the creative brains of 
literary men whom she fascinates. They 
write her books, and she reaps the harvest 
of renown and wealth. The author merci- 
lessly follows the piratical literary career 
from its inception to its pitiable end. His 
analysis is so keen as to seem cruel. 
Across the gloomy fabric he weaves the 
golden threads of a love story of dra- 
matic intensity. The highest note is 
struck in the narrative of the soul strug- 
gles for loyalty to his literary ideals of 
a scholarly young man from Oxford who 
comes to New York to earn success in lit- 
erature. 

The chief merit of “The Silver 
Poppy ” is its tremendous sincerity. The 
author is an idealist by nature and a real- 
ist by purpose. He has not drawn upon 
his suthor’s license to pad a fact here, 
or thin a circumstance there, but has re- 
vealed studio life as he finds it, toilsome, 
alternately inspiring and depressing, but 
always real with its ninety-nine parts of 
endeavor and one of leisure and gayety. 
When poetic bloom appears it is upon 
the pure fancies and fine ideals of the 
poet from Oxford. When the shadow of 
pessimism falls it is thrown by his de- 
spair. 

Aside from the dramatic showing forth 
of the central character, Cordelia Vaughn, 
the interest of the book lies in the self- 
revealings of John Hartley, the non- 
commercial author whom Mr. Stringer 
has made the hero. As there is a hint 
of biography in his drawing of the hero- 
ine, who resembles in physical presence, 
at least, an author who figures intermit- 
tently in the newspapers, so there would 
seem to be an autobiographical touch in 
the character of the poet. 

Perhaps as Mr. Stringer’s strength lies 
in his development of the theme of am- 
bition, his weakness is in the converse sen- 
timent, love. He makes his hero love his 
heroine, it is true, but he loves with some- 
thing of pedantry and aloofness. There 
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is less of the red blood of the human 
lover than the ichor of the gods in the 
veins of the poet suitor. 

As a faithful transcript of Upper Bo- 
hemia alone, the book has a distinctive 


value. 
A. P. 


Anne Carmet. By Gwendolen Overton. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


OW much a mimic presentment of 
H life may gain in impressiveness and 

vraisemblance from a picturesque 
background is strongly suggested by Miss 
Overton’s novel. In a drawing-room in 
Mayfair or Fifth Avenue or the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain Anne Carmel would 
be a most uncomfortable creature, if she 
were not simply tedious; and her brother 
would never succeed as a metropolitan 
priest. Place them, however, in a little 
Canadian village, with the northern for- 
est and the northern snows about them, 
and they acquire a dignified pathos quite 
their own. They have something of that 
elemental strength of character which we 
are always paradoxically surprised to 
discover in an elemental people. 

Yet the outlines of these two characters 
—the only ones in the book that count— 
are conventional. Jean Carmel is the 
familiar village priest, strong, simple, 
single-minded in his devotion to duty; 
his sister is the primitive creature of pas- 
sion, unswervingly steadfast to her worth- 
less lover. So far they might belong to 
any age or country—the comparison that 
has been suggested with Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver has its justification. But it is 
precisely in their environment that the 
note of originality is struck. They come 
of a race and live a life that have not lost 
their freshness and romance through much 
realistic exploitation. Miss Overton is 
rightly in love with her stage setting, for 
it justifies her story. It is seldom ob- 
trusive, it never seems to exist solely for 
itself. But it is always a vital part of 
the picture. No chapter could be less 
readily spared than that which tells of the 
terrible storm through which Jean Car- 
mel went to minister to the dying peas- 
ant. Nature is as integral a part of the 
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story as in a novel by Hardy or Black- 
more or Phillpotts. 

For the rest, it is a tale of stern re- 
nunciation, and while it is too puritanical 
in its moral to be termed pessimistic, it 
leaves the brother and sister with any- 
thing but a joyous outlook. But the 
reader may leave the sequel to care for 
itself; it is of small moment, since the 
characters have been worth knowing, and 
a fresh corner of the earth’s life has been 
uncovered. 


E. C. 


Tue Unper Doa. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


HOPKINSON Smith’s fine min- 

gling of dramatic delineation and 

* pathos powerfully repressed in 

“The Under Dog” has placed that col- 

lection of thirteen short stories high 

among the American classics, a model for 

all students of the short-story form of 
literary expression. 

Compressed within the three hundred 
and thirty-two pages of the book are 
thirteen distinct novels, embryonic only 
in size, episodic, yet strangely complete 
and curiously finished. Therein Mr. Smith 
has shown how well a life story may be 
told in a paragraph, or a joy or sorrow 
rounded in a sentence. In condensation, 
as in amplification, he is an artist, prov- 
ne that true art is universal and limit- 
ess. 

In his studies of human life the author 
has always revealed a rare sympathy, a 
note dominant and insistant in this latest 
book—a note that, his practised and deli- 
cate art as a story-teller aside, is the 
strongest characteristic of “The Under 
Dog.” He has given this volume over to 
the poor he has known, not always the 
poor in purse, be it understood, but the 
poor in spirit, and the poor in friends, 
those who are poor in opportunity and in 
hope. He has written one of the most 
powerful books of the year, and its theme 
is the powerless, those who for one or 
many reasons are recorded failures. He 
asks in his first story, “‘ Why are these 
things so among us?” and boldly in sev- 
eral of the following tales he answers that 
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Cheerful Americans. 


the law is inelastic and takes no cogniz- 
ance of its weakest wards. 

The scene of ‘‘ The Crime of Samanthy 
North” and three of the other tales is 
laid in the South, where illicit distillers 
and pursuing revenue officers make drama 
and even tragedy in the remote moun- 
tain regions. The narratives of encoun- 
ters, of trick and subterfuge, of arrest, 
of long imprisonment and sometimes of 
death in these fastnesses of nature are, 
perhaps, the best in the collection. By 
telling these simple tales of poverty and 
ignorance as, the reader is convinced, the 
writer has seen them unfold beneath his 
eyes, Mr. Smith has given them the force 
of drama. He has not added a whit to 
their strength by departing from the 
eanons, as he has several times seen fit 
to do, and preaching a sermon against 
legalized injustice. 

He crosses the Atlantic for some of the 
Old World atmosphere in ‘‘ Marny’s 
Shadow,” a unique story of a lonely 
young traveller, and he imprisons a whiff 
of Parisian air, with its frivolous scents, 
in “ A Procession of Umbrellas.” Glints 
of delightful humor play against the 
dark background of pathos in most of 
the stories. 

It is a brilliant collection, every jewel 
of incident hanging upon that single 
dark thread, the author's proposition, 
that there are individuals born without 
a chance of success, foredoomed by rea- 
son of the “something that was left out 
of them at birth” to failure. It is an 
epic, and at the same time an apology, of 
the humble and the giftless. It is a book 
to fascinate the student of literature and 
the student of psychology, and to delight 
those who seek plain tales from life. 


A. P. 


Cueerrout Americans. By Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis. Henry Holt § Co., New 
York. $1.25. 


ET us rest content with an arbitrary 
| _sistement of conviction that Mr. 
Loomis’s collection of stories and 
sketches, “ Cheerful Americans,” is gen- 
uinely funny. There are seventeen in all, 
and, if taken in homeopathic doses, as 
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“fun” should be taken, it is difficult to 
say which is the best. One or two, it is 
true, seem somewhat below the standard 
set by the others, but perbaps the fault 
lies with the height of the standard and 
not, intrinsically, with the stories. Mr. 
Loomis, evidently, has a penchant for 
automobiles and ocean steamers, more 
than half of the incidents occurring in 
these conveyances, if one may so style 
a steamer. Likewise, as the book’s title 
indicates, Americans are the target for 
the author’s shafts. Extravagant as are 
many of the conceits, the actions of the 
“cheerful Americans” in question in each 
case are yet fundamentally true to hu- 
man nature—and that, after all, is the 
chief test of a book, humorous or other- 
wise. The volume will add a fillip to one’s 
joys and an alembic to one’s sorrows. 


W. W. W. 


A Puritan Wircu. A Romance. By 
Marvin Dana. Illustrated by P. R. 
Audibert. The Smart Set Publishing 
Co., New York. $1.25. 


HERE is much love, hate, rapid 

action and sudden death in Mr. 

Dana’s story. The author has made 
a careful and, so far as can be judged at 
this time, a truthful study of the people 
and conditions found in New England 
during the early days of its settlement. 
The scenes are laid in Massachusetts, 
that hotbed of witchcraft and supersti- 
tion, and although one who knows the 
New England of to-day can scarcely 
realize it, the tragedies which Mr. Dana 
depicts are true to the section little over 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 

But there are the same loves and hates 
to-day as in the early time, and while 
there is still superstition lurking in some 
of the out-of-the-way corners, the belief 
in witchcraft has been swept away: the 
author of “A Puritan Witch” has once 
more uncovered the black spots and 
shown the depth to which superstition and 
over-religious zeal could carry some of 
the early settlers. There are surprises in 
Mr. Dana’s book—no end of them. The 
witch does not turn out to be the girl 
whom the reader first suspects, for there 
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is absolutely nothing in the early chap- 
ters to indicate that she is a “fiend in 
human form.” One is a little disap- 
pointed that she does not turn out better. 

But the hero is all right, and the witch 
turns out to be no witch at all, although 
one is kept wondering how she is going 
to clear herself of the charges brought 
by her good and God-fearing neighbors. 
The characters are few but well drawn; 
there is a tragedy at the end of the book, 
but the romance ends happily for the 
hero and heroine, and the reader draws 
a sigh of relief when he realizes that the 
girl who made all the trouble has drowned 
herself. It was, however, the only thing 
she could do. 

A. H. 


Warns In New Enatanp. By Charles 
Goodrich Whiting. John Lane, New 
York. $1.50, net. 


EGINNING with a tribute to the 
Bere little song sparrow Mr. Whit- 

ing takes us through the changing 
seasons of the year, and leaves us won- 
dering at the end of his book which is 
the most beautiful after all. Nothing is 
more delightful than the sense of con- 
tinuity, the passing from one season to 
another hand in hand with a true poet 
whose beautiful thoughts are laid bare to 
us accompanied by the familiar music of 
“ Evangeline.” The accompaniment is 
played too softly to be obtrusive— ‘‘ sub- 
dued and low as the murmurs of love.” 
Nothing is insisted upon except that we 
keep our eyes and ears open. The lover 
of Nature in this case is so kindly indul- 
gent that we gladly commit to his keep- 
ing the mere names of things while we 
enjoy the things themselves. There are 
persons incapable of enjoying a flower 
unless they know its botanical name, but 
Mr. Whiting does not write for these ex- 
acting persons—the “botanical” is in- 
cidental. 

The poetic aspect comes first, and for 
this reason the “ Walks in New Eng- 
land ” will be most appreciated by those 
of a poetical turn of mind. One longs 
for the pleasure of walking with so in- 
timate a lover of the subtle warnings of 
the coming autumn and the dying echoes 
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of the departing summer. Apropos of 
the transition periods, the vexed question 
of the real Indian-summer time seems 
settled to some purpose in this statement: 
“But the true Indian summer which 
Longfellow so well pictures comes at the 
time of the feast of All Saints, Novem- 
ber 1, a day or two before, a day or two 
after, and sometimes lasts for a week or 
two or even more.” And still further: 
“Such a transforming skyey hue as 
charges the Indian-summer landscape is 
so different from all the azures of the 
advancing year that no one who has 
viewed the scene under such a light can 
be misled.” 

The chapters devoted to Indian sum- 
mer are especially beautiful, and one 
feels that this brief space is, perhaps, 
the jewel of the year. ‘‘ On that rarest 
of days the earth lay in peace and tran- 
scendent slumber. The light western 
breeze scarcely stirred the pine leaves 
high up in the ether. The hemlocks were 
whispering softly as the sough of the 
zephyr disturbed them, and out from the 
witch-hazel covert the grouse now and 
then dashed whirring. Over the broad 
farms lightly there brooded the sense of 
contentment, and the forests sighed 
gently as through them the breezes ca- 
ressingly wandered. 

“All the broad earth seemed transmuted 
to a region of dreaming enchantment, 
as if at a breath it might vanish, as if 
all that was seen was but Maya; the sun 
in its shining subdued, the vault of the 
high skyey spaces, no Jess than the sinu- 
ous river that gleamed white far into the 
cloud-bank of vapors that clung close to 
earth and shut in the common horizon, 
or the hills that were lost as they rose in 
the veil of the magical distance.” The 
soul walks abroad in descriptions like 


that. K. M. B. 


A Partnersnip In Maaic. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. Lothrop Publishing 
Company, Boston. $1.00. 


HE child may be father to the man, 
but seldom do offspring and parent 
agree in matters of literary taste. 
The writer who can please both is rare, 
and reasonably sure of continuing fame. 
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Without undue adulation, it may be said 
that with his latest boy’s story, ‘‘ A Part- 
nership in Magic,” Mr. Loomis has suc- 
ceeded in hitting both targets—that for 
the youths and the grown-ups. The book 
is unostentatious and of slight texture, it 
is true, but it is decidedly amusing. It 
is, however, rather whimsical than face- 
tious. There is something delightfully 
incongruous in the thought of the un- 
imaginative Yankee boy being endowed 
with the unusual power of plucking fruit 
from any tree at will in the dead of win- 
ter and of his failure to grasp the com- 
mercial possibilities of his gift. Further, 
there is a deeper meaning—perhaps un- 
suspected by the author—a commentary 
on the folly of failure to seize oppor- 
tunity in the passing, as exemplified in 
the hero's sudden loss of power just as 
he is beginning to realize on his stock of 
oranges gathered from an obliging ailan- 
tus tree in the back-yard of a New York 
lodging house. The flavor of the story is 
as delicate as was said to be that of the 
oranges plucked by little Tommy Greene. 


W. W. W. 


A Parish or Two. By Henry Goelet 
McVickar and Percy Collins. Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 


HIS book is written as letters ex- 

changed by two very dear friends 

throughout the most eventful days 
of their lives, during which various cir- 
cumstances arose that make up an in- 
volved and interesting story. These two 
are men of refinement; they are clearly, 
thoughtfully reflective, and are withal 
possessed of rare capabilities that for 
verbal expression is indeed unusual— 
particularly he of club-life and much 
social experience. The other, an out-of- 
town clergyman, is the finer temperament, 
however, deeper-hearted, clearer-headed 
and worthier; all that he has to say makes 
distinctly for this assertion. 

The story, as a story of to-day, is good 
in many respects, and they who peruse it 
will find themselves increasingly inter- 
ested as they proceed. They will find 
cleverness on tap, freely on tap (well- 
nigh continuously when with the club- 


man)—persistent cleverness that is at 
some points brilliant; at a few epigram- 
matic and at others amusingly paradox- 
ical; they will find, in general, excellent 
English, and here and there an excep- 
tionally well-turned phrase that, if they 
delight in diction, will please them 
highly ; they will find human nature strik- 
ingly portrayed, as recognized by two 
students thereof whose individual percep- 
tive senses are never asleep or even doz- 
ing, and whose powers of expression give 
clear tongue to what they think and be- 
lieve. 

The following declaration, made by the 
clubman to his friend, gives the key to 
their dissimilarity: “ Your life has tended 
to make you positive in regard to all 
things; mine to make me uncertain about 
everything. You would not distrust your 
judgment any more than your God I 
might distrust both.” 

This same Mr. Douglas Dayton in- 
dicates his own mind's calibre quite un- 
mistakably when he closes a paragraph 
of personal observations thus: ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber a bad woman is the devil’s chef 
@auvre.” 

Furthermore, its readers will find in 
it some mighty good heroics. Witness 
the clergyman, hurt beyond recovery, and 
aware that he is slowly dying, says: “I 
have no word of blame for the man who 
dares all, who shouts alea jacta est, and 
peers at the dice unafraid, to see whether 
he has won or lost.” These are the words 
of a man, and this particular man of the 
cloth is perfectly righteously decent, 
consistently this and quite incapable of 
jumping to wrong conclusions based on 
selfishness of any kind, even though the 
wrong conclusions visited on him by his 
best loved friend are directly fatal to 
him. 

That the tag labeled ‘“ Preachment ” 
cannot anywise properly be affixed to any 
page or part of all this exceptional writ- 
ing is a comfortable thought that holds 
perfectly good, for although these two 
men do literally lecture one another by 
turns (and that, too, with woman as their 
subject), they do so as gentlemen should 
who carry their point or not, as the case 
may be, through touching another’s heart 
a bit instead of by pounding his mind 
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with presuming authority that is in itself 
sheer tiresomeness personified. 
D. L. 


TuHompson’s Procress. By C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


T is inevitable that the shadow of Cap- 

tain Kettle should fall across the pages 

of any work of his creator that deals 
even remotely with the strenuous life. It 
has been, perhaps, the author’s effort to 
escape from his too popular hero; per- 
haps he has tired of him before the pub- 
lic did; but he has shown in this latest 
story of his the futility of the attempt, 
and has only transferred the sphere of 
strenuosity from nautical to commercial 
surroundings. Thompson, the central 
figure of the book—not only the princi- 
pal, but the indispensable figure—is sim- 
ply and entirely Captain Kettle on land. 
Nameless, with nothing but a bad repu- 
tation as poacher and trickster to trade 
upon, his native shrewdness is such that 
the very cleverness of his illicit proceed- 
ings serves him in good stead, and he is 
able to apply his keenly trained faculties 
to the betterment of mechanical ap- 
pliances that ultimately lead him to suc- 
cess, great fortune and the promise of 
high honor. He works his way from the 
humblest workman’s bench to partnership 
in the firm that employs him, thence to 
control of the business with almost un- 
varying success—although his few fail- 
ures only stimulate him to greater ef- 
fort. Incidentally he falls in love, out of 
his own rank in life, of course; but this 
sentimental element, with the initial hin- 
drance of absolute refusal, serves only 
as further incentive and stimulus to con- 
quer both the human and the material 
obstacles. 

This is outline enough of a story that 
displays almost all of its author’s best 
qualities. There is ingenious device in 
detail; there is undoubted strength in the 
delineation of character; and there is 
particular care displayed in the exposi- 
tion of the cumulative effect of persistent 
effort towards one end. The one thing 
lacking — and this, most likely, is a com- 
parative and minor fault—is the atmos- 


phere of foreign lands, where so fiercely 
forcible a character seems best fitted with 
opportunities to display those qualities 
that make most popular appeal. 

But the tale as a whole is a capital one, 
and if in the unavoidable comparison with 
the writer’s earlier hero the later suffers 
in some degree, he can yet claim honest 
cousinship and a share of the favor that 
has been acorded to the elder member of 
his family. 

S. D. S., Jn. 


’Twixt Gop ann Mammon. A Novel. 
By William Edwards Tirebuck. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


NLY a very strongly religious na- 

ture could have originated “ ’"Twixt 

God and Mammon.” The book is 
in no sense a novel; it is a sermon—a 
sermon clothed in the garb of fiction, in- 
deed, but none the less a burning mes- 
sage delivered with a zeal which was 
lacking in the priest-hero. Naturally the 
intensity of the author’s last message to 
the world is magnified by the conscious- 
ness that when he wrote it he was already 
approaching death. Mr. Tirebuck was, 
as Mr. Hall Caine has said in his memo- 
rial of him, a man of certain great gifts 
and other equally conspicuous defects. 
In this, his most mature and probably his 
best, work of fiction, the strength and the 
weakness of his talent is apparent. It 
may be said at once that he lacked the 
gift of artistic selection; he was not 
therefore a man of genius. Imagina- 
tion was also not one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics; his plot in this case 
was so subservient in his own mind to his 
theme that he came near forgetting it al- 
together. The same inherent lack is 
shown in the various scenes. He was not 
a man of much education beyond that 
which he acquired by knocking about the 
world. It is all the more remarkable that 
he should have written a work of fiction of 
such unquestioned power as the one which 
has just been published. 

The whole interest, almost (but here 
the Welsh scenes must be excepted) the 
whole merit of the story lies in the work- 
ing out of the character of Deen. And 
this is an achievement of which, even with 
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its melodramatic ending, a very great 
novelist might be proud. We see the 
weakness of the man at the very first, 
his vanity, his easy slips from the ex- 
act truth, his willingness to parade his 
asceticism. His steady downward career 
is shown with an unsparing hand. The 
man’s moral deterioration is depicted 
with an accuracy that is almost startling. 
He is intensely real and vital. This can- 
not be said of the other two principal 
characters. Miss Moore is, indeed, very 
true to life for a time; but when she be- 
comes Mrs. Deen‘ she ceases to be so. 
Then the author makes the mistake of 
turning her all at once from a material- 


- istic, rather sensuous, woman into a fret- 


ful, complaining shrew. That she might 
in course of time undergo such a meta- 
morphosis is to be believed, but it is in- 
conceivable that she should in so short 
a period change so utterly. As for Joy, 
she is never quite real. She is not canny; 
she seems a ghost instead of a woman. 
It is not necessary that in order to be 
truly-religious one should be such an ab- 
straction. She is never for one moment 
convincing. It is easy to see wherein the 
priest is wrong, but—she presents the 
right in an unattractive guise. She is not 
a woman to hold any man’s love. Had she 
been a different type she might have had 
more power over him. The moral struggle 
which goes on in the mind of Deen is thus 
weakened in the eyes of the reader by the 
very obvious difficulties which Joy puts 
in his way. It would have been possible 
for her to have influenced him easily at 
one time, had she chosen to do so. The 
form of religion which she represents is 
not an attractive one. 

From the artistic standpoint the finest 
scenes in the book are those on the Welsh 
farm, where we see the country folk, with 
a genuine refinement of their own, living 
an honest, simple life, untroubled by the 
problems which are vexing the soul of 
the clergyman, to whom they look up as 
a being from another world. But the 
power of the novel is in that mental fight 
which goes on until the combatant ceases 
to bear arms and accepts a defeat which 
means the breaking up of his whole 
spiritual life. As a novel, it is badly 
constructed and sometimes very badly 


written; but as an ethical lesson it may 
not be passed over lightly. It has in it 
a few elements of greatness. One can 
only regret that the author died before 
he had overcome the faults in it which 
mar its excellence as a work of art. 


E. K. 


Tue Voreartans, By Edgar Fawcett. 
Illustrated by Archie Gunn. Smart 
Set Publishing Co., New York. $1.00. 


N an attempt to place before the 
| Feder a type of parvenues of im- 

mense wealth, “ The Vulgarians ” pre- 
sents a simple and entertaining picture, 
though not a convincing one. Edgar 
Fawcett cannot be altogether conversant 
with the dispositions and natures of the 
people beyond the Rockies, else he would 
not have given us quite such overdrawn 
characters as are those of Leander Troop 
and his sisters. One would not quarrel 
with him so much had the pseudonymous 
town of Stratton been set down amongst, 
say, the mountains of Montana or Ore- 
gon; but those of us who have been for- 
tunate enough to know Californians, even 
in their rusticity, do not find Leander 
Troops. 

The story opens in Stratton, with the 
principals having fallen heirs to fabu- 
lous riches; their desire to see the “ wide, 
wide world” leads them into many hu- 
morous situations, reaching a climax in 
New York. No doubt there are many in 
this mundane world of ours who are lucre 
lovers, to whom the getting and holding 
of money makes the kernel and flavor of 
life; but it seems improbable that even 
Chicagoans would so far overstep the 
bounds of conventionalities as to rush in 
a body to greet unknown millionaires 
en passant. The best drawn character 
sketches are those of the Wall Street 
broker and his sister, who undertake to 
initiate the trio in the mysteries of metro- 
politan life. Mr. Fawcett is a facile 
writer, and in “The Vulgarians” has 
shown that he has not lost any of his 
cunning as a novelist. The story is not 
a valuable picture of Western life, but is 
bright and readable. 


E. E. G. 


Bert Leston ‘Taylor’s 


To Readers 


S it is the fashion nowadays to 

leave to the readers the editing of 

popular periodicals, as the surest 
means of giving them what they want, 
I invite suggestions concerning “ Read- 
ing Sauce.” 

1. Do you like the style of type em- 
ployed, or would you prefer an old- 
style face? 

2. How does the paragraphing suit 
you? Be perfectly frank. 

8. Do you helieve in “ keeping 
down ” all except proper nouns, or are 
you fond of capitals? 

4. Do you like plenty of italic? Al- 
most everybody does—except the com- 
positor. 

5. Which line or, sentence in this 
month’s “ Sauce” do you like least? 
and why? 

Suggestions should be written 
plainly, and on not more than two 
sides of the paper. 


Pandean Pipe Dreams 


[Induced by smoking Mr. Bliss Car- 
man’s celebrated “ Pagan Pickings.” ] 


This is something that I heard, 

As the fluting of a bird, 

On a certain drowsy day, 

When my pipe was under way. 

I was weary of the town, 

And the going up and down; 
Sick of streets and sick of noise,— 
And I pined for pagan joys. 


Daffy, here it is July! 

Just the month, my love, to fly 
To a sylvan solitude 

In the green and ancient wood. 
We will trip it as we go 

On the neo-pagan toe, 


Sunny days and starry nights, 
Savoring the wild delights 

Of a turbulent desire 

That may set the wood on fire. 


We will play at hunt-the-fawn, 
In the neo-Dorian dawn. 

You will scamper through the brake, 
And [ll follow in your wake— 
As the young Apollo ran 

In the piping days of Pan. 
You’ll escape me, without doubt, 
For I’m just a trifle stout ; 

But, when I have lagged behind, 
Waiting for my second wynde, 
From some pretty hiding-place 
Will emerge your laughing face; 
I shall glimpse your eyes of blue, 
Hear your merry “ Peek-a-boo! ” 


What to wear? The pagan plan 
Contemplates a coat of tan; 

But I fear we shall require 

Other than X-ray attire. 

Bushes scratch and brambles sting; 
Insect myriads are awing ;— 
Heavens, how mosquitoes swarm 
When the woodland air is warm. 
(MEM.: To take, when we elope, 
“ Tanglewood Mosquito Dope.” ) 


Do you like the picture, dear? 

Have you aught of doubt or fear? 
Have you any criticism 

Of my neo-paganism? 

If not, dearie, let us fly 

To that passion-ripening sky, 

Where our souls may have their fling, 
And our every care take wing. 


So the bird song fluted by, 

Like a fragrant summer sigh— 
Came, and passed, and was no more; 
And my pleasant dream was o'er. 
For arose the wraith of Doubt; 

And I knew my pipe was out. 


Reading Sauce 


Any Twelve Would Do 


Publisher (to popular and busy 
artist): “I called to see if you would 
do a dozen illustrations for Mr. Dubbe’s 
new novel.” 

Mr. H——d Ch r C—y 
(without looking up): “All right. 
Help yourself to a dozen out of that 
barrel in the corner. Take the top 
ones. They’re the freshest.” 


Thought Bulbs 


[Being a last few leaves from the 
latest garden book of Gardenia Smart 
Weed, author of “ Soul Wistaria,” 
“ Gardens I Have Thought In,” etc. ] 


AUTUMN 


How beautiful, in its sad sweet way, 
is Autumn! I Jove Autumn! My very 
soul, like George Eliot’s, is wedded to 
it. And so sensitive am I to nature’s 
influences that at this season almost all 
my thoughts are autumnal. I think 
autumnal is a beautiful word. I al- 
most jumped with delight when I first 
thought of it. It is such fun to think 
up new words. The old ones are so 
poky. 

With the coming of Autumn my 
flowers grow pensive. They seem to 
realize that the end is near. But they 
do not fear it: I read Browning to them 
every day. 


“TI was ever a fighter, so—one fight 
more, 
The best and the last.” 


Always I ponder on the souls of 
flowers, but especially in Autumn, 
when so many of my plants are prepar- 


ing to depart this life. Will they be 
reincarnated? I like to think that they 
will vibrate upward to humanity at 
some far-off time. Meanwhile, what 
forms of animal life will they assume? 
Will the horse-gentian become a horse, 
and the cow-parsnip a cow? Will the 
pussy willow become a cat, and the dog- 
wood a dog? The latter seems prob- 
able, because the dogwood already has 
a bark. 

Such weather we have had the past 
week! I am very fond of weather; I 
think it adds a great deal. What, I 
thought to-day, while spraying Ane- 
mone Japonica alba, what should we do 
without weather? How dull would be 
a landscape without it. As for gar- 
dens, they could not exist. If ‘only we 
had climate, too! . But, alas! England 
has all the climate, and we must be con- 
tent with weather. 

Content! Magical word! 
where shall one find content save in a 
garden? I hope, I do hope, it exists 
elsewhere ; but—ah, well, here, at least, 
I know it may be found. 


And 


Correspondence 


Dear Sirn—At the risk of reopen- 
ing the Froude-Carlyle controversy, 
which, as I write this, is practically 
closed, I desire to state that my sym- 
pathies, and the sympathies of every 
other gardener, are with Mrs. Carlyle. 
A man who, on the morning following 
his wedding day, will g0 into his wife’s 
garden and pull up all her flowers is 
an unfeeling brute, were he ten times 
& genius ; and the woman who lives with 
him is a martyr. 

Very truly yours, 
Garpenta Smart Weep. 
“The Bulbs,” August 5. 
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Architecture and the Allied Arts. 
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Normandy 


By William R. A. Wilson 


Louis XIV’s gay court, Quebec and the 
.~ virgin forests of New France furnish a rich 
and varied setting for the love story of La 
Salle’s lieutenant, Henri de Tonti, and 
Renée, “ The Rose of Normandy.” 


“A book that stirs the blood, warms 
the heart, and holds the interest with a 
firm grip from beginning to end.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated by Grunwald. $1.50 


A Detatched Pirate 


By Helen Milecete 
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Illustrated in color. 12mo, $1.50 
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REFLECTIONS 
OF 
A LONELY MAN 


By “A C. M.” 


DELIGHTFUL little book of fireside philosophy 

that is so attractively written, and in such close 
touch with everyday matters, that it will appeal to men 
and women alike. Put a man before an open fire in a 
comfortable chair, and he is likely to offer some ideas 
and theories worth listening to. ‘‘It is well to think 
one’s own thoughts occasionally, even though they be 
wrong,” the Lonely Man says,and the average reader 
will find these reflections so human, so pertinent, and in 
such close touch with everyday life, that he will add that 
it is equally worth while to write them out for the benefit 


of others. 


Small r2mo, $7.00 net 
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THE SOULS 
OF 
BLACK FOLK 


In a column review the 
Boston ‘*Transcript”” says* 


os R. DU BOIS has distinctly written a book with 
an eloquent purpose. Its every page is filled 
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forces constantly enthrall the reader and make for the 
accomplishment of the author’s object. /¢ is one of the 
noteworthy books, not merely of the year, but of the epoch. 
It possesses that knowledge of facts, and that sense of 
historical perspective which few writers who feel so 
deeply as Mr. Du Bois can hope to obtain.” 
Mr. Du Bois is professor of Economics and History at 
Atlanta University, and a graduate of Fiske, Harvard, 
and the University of Berlin. 


12mo, $1.20 net 


INVALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR STUDENTS OF LITERATURE 


Edited by SHERWIN CODY 


A SELECTION 


OF THE 


WORLD'S GREATEST 


SHORT STORIES 


HE best available compilation of these short master- 

pieces of fiction, which, with Mr. Cody's admir- 
able and pertinent introductions and notes, constitutes a 
history of the art of short story writing. It has now been 
adopted by over thirty educational institutions. The 
examples have been taken from Boccaccio, ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,”’ Irving, Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Maupassant, Kipling, Barrie, and Arthur Morri- 


son. 


A SELECTION 


OF 


THE BEST 
ENGLISH ESSAYS 


T is hoped that Mr. Cody's new book will meet with the 

same approval from educators as did its predecessor. 
Tt will be found equally useful on account of Mr. Cody's 
general introduction, and his historical and critical intro- 
duction to each essay. These, together with the selec- 
tions, illustrate perfectly the history of English prose 
style. The ten writers whose essays are used are Addison, 
Bacon, Carlyle, De Quincey, Emerson, Arnold, Lamb, 
Swift, Macaulay, and Ruskin. 


Each of these volumes is printed on thin Bible paper, making a 
Flexible cloth. 18mo. 


very convenient book. 


$7.00 net each 


A. C. McCiurc & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
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TIRED OF 
THREADBARE 
STORIES? 


NHEN turn to the 
4 new monthly maga- 
zine of Art, Archi- 
tecture and Allied 
Subjects for really 
interesting and im- 
43} portant things. The 
SOA most talked about 
articles of the day are coming 
from the Architectural Record. 
The pictures are very numer- 
ous. The “ Idle-Hour” Num- 
ber made a hit. Copies of the 
Second Edition are obtainable 
for thirty-five cents each. 
§| “ Living in Paris on Three 
Thousand a Year,” “ American 
Gardens,” “ Planning a City,” 
“Recent Church Building,” 
“The Decoration of Costly 
Residences,” “French Farm 
Buildings,” “ Relation of Sculp- 
ture to Architecture,” ‘“ New 
York as a Metropolis,” indicate 
somewhat the range of subjects. 
It’s a Magazine for Cultivated 
People. Three dollars a year. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 
a as 


Y O.-.Ro 


A new volume in 
the Vest Pocket Series 


A little book 


of 
Nature 


Thoughts 


Selected by 
Thomas Coke Watkins 
from the books of 


Richard 


Jefferies 


Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper with 
type set in old style 8-point Roman (23/x5% 
page), and Chiswick ornaments and original 
cover designs. These volumes are simply with- 
out parallel in American publishing. 


THE EDITION IS BOUND IN FOUR STYLES: 


BLUE PAPER WRAPPERS 
LIMP CLOTH . . . . 
FLEXIBLE LEATHER, GILT TOP 
JAPAN VELLUM EDITION 


EACH VOLUME IS IN SEPARATE SLIDE CASE, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 
25 cents each 
. FITZGERALD'S RUBAIYAT. 
« SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, 
. SWINBURNE’'S LAUS VENERIS. 


¥. AS TRIPLEX AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
+» NATURE THOUGHTS FROM RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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“Ty, these volumes, the Honorable Thomas B. Reed,” 
as editor that he already enjoyed as orator.’* 


eminence ; : 
master among master minds, in daily 


knew. Himself a 
social history, 
its possibilities. 
The mere physical labor of examining 

Beside the Editors and the Associate Editors 
task of interviewing great speakers and thinkers in 
records. This 
history of book-making. But this infinite care, anc 
the Nestor of American Journalism, says, 


Mr. Reed enlisted, as only he could, 


a large 


as Secretary of State John Hay well said, “* gained the same 
As the Editor-in-Chief he has wrought from metal which he 
contact with the makers of our political, litera 


he brought to his editorial work that surety of 
the assistance of men of international fame and splendid resources, 


thousands of possible speeches, addresses, and lectures was enormous. 
number of collaborators were enlisted, at home and abroad, in the 
person, and gaining access to unpublished and ordinarily inaccessible 


necessitated stupendous effort and labor, seemingly endless time 
i disregard of expense, made Modern Eloquence, as Colonel McClure, 


“The choicest set of books in my library 


y, commercial, and 
judgment born of familiarity, and a complete mastery of 


and expense almost unprecedented in the 


After-Dinner Speeches 
(Volumes 1, 11, 111.) 

These three volumes of the Library contain the most com- 
prehensive collection of the thoughts and words of post- 
prandial orators eve published. About the Banquet Board, 
no less than in the Forum, the great thoughts of the masters 


of the world have been given expression, By them parties and 
and unmade, By them alsothe 


policies have often been mad a : 
diners and later the world have been given the inside view of 
rculean effort, and sublime achievement, 


rprise, he 
scintillant with wit, a Choate forged new and 
ish and American unity. The silve 
curtain of sectional prejudice, and 
Cavalier into a common, con- 
genial brotherhood. In these pages living men speak living 
thoughts in a living tongue. We sit at a Banguet-board 
‘th a host of speakers the like of which the world has 
As Congressman Landis, of Indiana, says of 
these volume ‘We behold the galleries radiant with fair 
women, We hear the shouts, the air peals with laughter—then 
comes a pause—a sho k—the lightning of wit, and the thunder 
of applause; men and women rise, sparkling glasses soar— 
Modern Eloquence transports us, and ‘ we are there. 
Every speech is reproduc ed as given, Ww ith all the introduc- 
tory remarks. We have the “applause,” the “cheers, and 
the “laughter ” of the guests. 


gigantic ente 
In periods, 
stronger links in Eng]! 
tongued Grady rent the 
brought the Puritan and the 


never heard. 


| Classic and Popular Lectures 
(Volumes IV, V, V1.) 


The lecture platform has been the vantage ground from 
which masterful men have moulded the thoughts of their 
time and pared for posterity a better, a cleaner, a grander 
world to live in. Inthe three volumes of Modern Elo= 
quence devoted to lectures, among other delights we 
travel ‘* Dark Continents’’ with Stanley, and listen spell- 
bound to Wendell Phillips teaching us to know the greatest 
of his race—‘* Toussaint L’Ouverture.” We listen to Gen- 
eral Gordon tell us that pathetic story of the ‘ Last Days of 
the Confederacy,"’ and speculate with George M. Searle on 

| “Are the Planets Habitabie.” We gather new strength and 
| purpose as Edward W. Bok gives us his ‘** Keys to Success,” 
| or we take to heart the humanity of Robert Collyer’s “Clear 
Grit.’ Ingersoll gives us a better appreciation of immortal 
| Shakespeare. In an idle hour we recall with Major Pond 
| ‘*Memories of the Lyceum,’ and have a laugh with Josh 
| Billings on ‘* Milk,” or Robert Jones Burdette’s “ Rise and 
| Fall of the Moustache.”’ We glean the wisdom of our time 
preserved within these pages, and hold fellowship with the 
orators of our mother tongue, without creed or prejudice. 
| Many of the lectures have never before been put into type. 
Nearly all have the benefit of the author’s revision, 


Justin McCarTHY, Member of Eng- J 
teur 


Author of ‘The GEORGE 


Hon. ) 
lish Parliament 
Epwarp Everett HALE, 
Man Without a Country aS 
JONATHAN P. DoLLIVER, United States sity 
“Senator from lowa 
Joux B, Gorpvon, Former 
Senator from Georgia, A 
NATHAN HASKELL DoLe, Associate Editor 
“ International Library of Famous Liter- 


ature 


United States 
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2° Author of Eccentricities of Genius. 
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LORENZO SEARS, Professor of English Liter- 
ature, Brown University 
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orator. 
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Modern Eloquence is unique. No other work trenches on its well-chosen field. It is not political oratory—rt covers ALL 
Sorms of oratory. Beside containing special editorial contributions, explanatory, expository, and critical, of the various forms of 
public speaking—great speakers and lecturers, as wellas great statesmen, contribute to its pages; commercial kings meet in these 
volumes and reveal to us the inner sanctuaries of the great; supreme wit scintillates in an atmosphere of Olympian gaiety, while 
the chief humorists of our day make the world laugh at its own faults, fads, and foibles. 

What lends to Modern Eloquence one of its greatest and most lasting values to the world is the fact that its Editors have 
obtained for exclusive publication, lectures, addresses, and speeches, hitherto unpublished, as they were actually delivered. Many 
have been extant only in the unsatisfactory form of meagre newspaper reports, but here the original form of the speech appears 
in its accurate entirety. 

Powerful speeches caught from the air by the reporter, have been edited by the authors themselves. From the hitherto inac- 
cesstble, a score of modern classics have been added to the storehouse of our Anglo-Saxon tongue. As Senator Mason, of 
Illinois, said of Modern Eloquence, ‘1 know of no other set of books which covers so vast a scope of forensic literature. It 
duplicates not a single volume in my library. 


Great Addresses Anecdote, Repartee, Reminiscence 
(Volumes VII, VIII, 1X.) (Volume X.) 

These three volumes contain unique features of this most The tenth volume, gone Congressional Repartee, 
unique work. The addresses delivered at great celebrations, ieak reo Stories—fixing local color as if on canvas— 
or under the stimulus of great public interest, are often an Anecdotes and Illustrations, is as unique as the other vol- 
epitome of history, or incidents and periods in our national shine’ and shows the same original and strong editor- 
life. Phillips Brooks, the well-beloved, brings the Great ship. The brilliant bits of Humor, Wit, Repartee, and 
Emancipator home to us in the ‘*Character of Abraham good Stories contained in this volume have been se- 
Lincoln; Henry Van Dyke’s “Books, Literature and People,” lected for their critical nicetytouching sentiments, 
and Balfour's ‘The Pleasures of Reading,’’ would alone be one of eloquence, and gems of rhetorical art. 
sufficient for the bookman, but there are a score or two just as his volume is compiled from exclusive sources 

ood. The range of this work isthe marvel of those who read to which only men in the positions of the Editor- 
it, For here we have Newell Dwight Hillis’ * The Pulpit in Sack wen His aseocintes could, Gare senses, 

Modern Life;’’ Cardinal Gibbons’ ‘* Supremacy of the Catholic ere are fine stories for the clergyman, states- 
Religion,” while Cardinal Manning, with his fine, broad view, man, diplomat, banker, business man, phy- 
discusses the ‘* Persecution of the Jews;’’ Blaine, the idol of a sicien a fact, for men in all callings an 
decade in American political life, in one of his greatest moments in every walk in life. 
of inspiration, gives us his grand delineation of ‘* Garfield, the Analytical, Subject, and Con- 
Man and the Patriot,’’ while a few pages further on is found ance Index 
Rufus Choate's immortal epic, “Onthe Death of Daniel Web- This volume contains, also, a com- 
ster.’’ So, on and on we might go until we had named the plete analytical, subject, and concord- 
major part that is conceded great and worthy in our national ance index, so that it is possible 
literature. Every address is complete. An editorial note gives to refer instantly to any speaker, John D. Morris 
the time, the place and the circumstance of its delivery. topic, time or place. & Co. 
1201 Chestnut Street 
SPECIAL OFFER Philadephia 


GENTLEMEN: Referring to 
your advertisement of Hon. 
os. B. Reed's library of Mod- 
ern Eloquence in THE READER, I 
should be pleased to receive port- 
folio of sample pages, photograv- 
ures and chromatic plates ; also full 
particulars regarding bindings, prices, 


rilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anec- 
dotes, etc., will be sent free of charge, on request. With 
this we will also submit a special proposal which easily will place 
this great work in your possession. 


John D. Morris and Company 
1201 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


A large, handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample photo-, 
eb rere and chromatic plates and 80 specimen pages a 
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UNDER THE ROSE, Frederic S. Isham’s new novel, con- 


tains the very qualities which made Monsieur Beaucaire pre- 
cisely what it was, but it deals not with a single incident, but 
with a whole series of incidents, and its plan is on the larger scale. 


UNDER THE ROSE is Monsieur Beaucaire in respect to its 
art, and The Prisoner of Zenda in the ingenuity and excitement 
of its episodes.—Harry Thurston Peck, in the New York American. 


The illustrations, by Howard Chandler Christy, are richly colored, remarkable 
examples of what can be done in the way of color printing. Nothing more 
attractive has been seen in any of the year’s novels. —Chicago Tribune. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
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No. 2 


Writers and Readers 


Illustrated Notes of Authors, Books and the Drama 


NE of our readers writes to us: 

“Since I read ‘ The Cardinal’s 

Snuff-Box’ I have not got so 
much unalloyed pleasure out of a 
story as I have derived from reading 
the first two chapters of ‘ The Fortunes 
of Fifi.” If it is all as good as the be- 
ginning the book will be the most 
deservedly popular story of the day, if 
I am not mistaken. Was there ever a 
more lovable girl-heroine than Fifi? ” 


E call the attention of our 
NN gesiea to the “Cartoon by 

McCutcheon,” printed in this 
issue. This was drawn especially for 
Tue Reaver by Mr. McCutcheon and 
will be followed by others from the 
same hand. Mr. McCutcheon’s draw- 
ings have helped to make famous the 
published volumes of the fables of 
Mr. George Ade and “ The Love Son- 
nets of an Office Boy,” by Mr. S. E. 
Kiser. Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
have recently published a volume of 
“Cartoons by McCutcheon” with an 
introduction by George Ade. Another 
contributor from Chicago to this issue 
is Mr. Bert Leston Taylor, whose 


single issue of “The Bilioustine” is 
worth all the numbers of “ The Philis- 
tine ” that will ever be printed. 


UR frontispiece portrait of 

Mark Twain was photographed 

for THe Reaper by Mr. Vander 
Weyde. 


UCCESSFUL publishers and au- 

thors never before did business in 

so large a manner as they find them- 
selves doing to-day. Within the last 
four weeks announcements have been 
made and rumors have been circulated 
in connection with authors and pub- 
lishers that would have been considered 
incredible five years ago. Within the 
last few weeks a contract was made 
between a leading publisher and a suc- 
cessful author whereby the publisher 
agreed to pay to the author the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars for all 
rights—including dramatic and for- 
eign rights—of his latest novel, which 
will be in the hands of the public about 
the time this is printed. Quite recently 
the publishers of “ Collier’s Weekly ” 
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made public their contract with Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson for a payment of 
one hundred thousand dollars for the 
right to reproduce one hundred draw- 
ings. In addition to this, Mr. Gibson 
does work for “ Life,” and is also said 
to receive a guarantee of $25,000 a 
year from the publisher of his books 
of drawings. And while it is the busi- 
ness of no one but Mr. Dunne and his 
employers, there is no reason for dis- 
believing the statement recently made 
that the creator of “ Mr. Dooley ” re- 
ceives a guarantee of $40,000 a year 
from Colonel George Harvey,of Harper 
& Brothers. Mark Twain and William 
Dean Howells are two other celebrated 
writers whose work is controlled by 
Colonel Harvey. It is becoming the 
custom, rather than the exception, for 
a publisher to contract with an author 
for all of his work. The publishers of 
“Collier’s Weekly ” have recently 
made a contract with Mr. Frederic 
Remington whereby they secure all the 
drawings and writings of Mr. Reming- 
ton for some years to come. 

But in any consideration of this 
flourishing condition of the business of 
writing and publishing, the other side 
of the picture must not be forgotten. 
For every author who achieves fame 
and fortune by his work, there are 
thousands of writers whose work brings 
to them only disappointment and 
despair. Just as all the large publish- 
ers are bidding for the work of the suc- 
cessful authors, so are the birds-of- 
prey publishers eagerly searching for 
the unsuccessful author in the hope of 
securing money from him in return for 
a promise to print and publish an 
utterly worthless manuscript. Not 
long ago a foolish woman pawned, 
among other things, her wedding ring 
to make up an amount of $200 de- 
manded by a firm who advertised for 
manuscripts. This firm recently failed 
and this woman’s manuscript was 
found in the office boy’s desk. 
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AROLD MacGrath is the fortu- 
H nateauthor of “The Grey Cloak,” 

one of the most successful books 
of the year. 

Mr. MacGrath is a Scotch-Irish 
American, and passed his boyhood in 
Syracuse. He early became a news- 
paper man and, finally, adopted the 
pen as a permanent profession, his 
nimble wit soon advancing him from 
the general reportorial ranks to spe- 
cialized work on the editorial page. 
Then the second transition—to fiction 
—followed so naturally to a man of 
his ability that, almost without realiz- 
ing it, he found himself possessed of 
comparative ease from the royalties of 
his successful books. 

Should you ask where lies his home 
—he will tell you that where his hat 
hangs is his shifting abode. As a 
writer he is conscientious and careful; 
as persistent to his work as his mood 
allows, and never unduly precipitates 
one success on the heels of another. As 
a result, his books reflect his own en- 
joyment and mirror his own optimistic 
philosophy, imbibing no taint of 
forced enthusiasm. 

He lays no claim to the serious title 
of novelist, but modestly classifies him- 
self as a mere romancer—a writer of 
stories. Yct he ranks far above the 
class which have been aptly termed the 
“vaudeville of literature,” and, like 
the far-famed Cyrano, his rhymes 
always fit the occasion. 


HE announcements for next 

season’s dramatic productions in- 

clude titles of several novels not 
yet two years old. They are “ The 
Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green; “ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hail,” by Charles Major; “ Hearts 
Courageous,” by Hallie Erminie 
Rives; and “ John Ermine of the Yel- 
lowstone,” by Frederic Remington, the 
last to be produced by Mr. James K. 
Hackett, who will play John Ermine. 
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MR. HAROLD MacGRATH 


MR. JOHN D. BARRY 


UR photograph of Mr. John D. 
Barry, the well-known journalist 
and dramatic critic, suggests at 
least two of hismost striking qualitics— 
his industry and perseverance. A cheer- 
ful spirit is another quality possessed by 
Mr. Barry and it is this which enables 
him to rise triumphant over the refusal 
by the managers to produce any of his 
numerous plays. But if Mr. Barry 
cannot write a successful play, in “ A 
Daughter of Thespis” he has written a 
successful novel of theatrical life. Miss 
Clara Morris has expressed her pleas- 
ure from reading the book, and de- 
clared it to be a true picture of the life 
of the theatre. 
One of the most amusing chapters in 
“ A Daughter of Thespis”’ is the one 
in which Leonard Thayer, the play- 
wright, describes to Evelyn Johnson, 
the actress, the members of the first- 
night audience as they arrive and are 
seen from behind the curtain. Thayer’s 
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epigrammatic characterizations are not 
altogether without prejudice, but they 
are none the less interesting, and many 
readers will identify ‘* Godfrey, of the 
Wasp,” and Sidney Carleton, editor of 
Comics, who has become “so. sat- 
urated with reading that he’s forgotten 


} all about life.” But who—Mr. Barry, 


please tell us—is the lady with “ the 
high gray hair and the red cheeks,” 
who last winter made “ seven hundred 
dollars out of the witty things people 
said at her dinner-table” ? We should 
like to secure her services as a contrib- 
utor—and we would not decline an in- 
vitation to dinner. 

Mr. Barry’s photograph was taken 
by Miss M. E. Thomas. 


HE reputation of Mr. Eden 

Phillpotts has been of gradual 

growth in thiscountry, where style 
does not lead to instant success for a 
book. But with “ The River,” Mr. 
Phillpotts’ last novel, a certain meas- 
ure of popularity seems to have been 
accorded one of the foremost of living 
English novelists. An interview with 
Mr. Phillpotts is published in this 
number. 


F any reader of “* The Redfields Suc- 

cession,” by Henry Burnham Boone 

and Kenneth Brown, should wonder 
at a possible lack of unity of construc- 
tion—or any other desirable quality— 
the following story of the evolution of 
the volume in question may be a satis- 
factory explanation, 

One year ago its authors had finished 
it, as they supposed, but the indispu- 
table Publisher arose and oracularly an- 
nounced that the love story did not be- 
gin till the seventeenth chapter; that 
the first part of the book was “ just 
sketches ”; that the hero was “ not 
nearly so interesting as some of the 
others,” and that the story ended 
badly. It was explained by the authors 
that the sketches were “ simply meant 
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to give a picture of the South ”; that 
the hero was just an ordinary man—be- 
sides which he was going to be better in 
the next book. To which the publish- 
ers responded that readers do not want 
“ pictures ”; they want a story. So it 
was rewritten and rewritten—and 
again entirely rewritten in November; 
after which it was approved “ as far as 
it went,” but more demanded. Then 
the sketches of Virginia life, which 
comprised “ the next book,” were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered and condensed into 
two or three chapters as a finale for 
“The Redfields Succession.” 

Mr. Brown is now writing a short 
novel to be entitled “ Contrariwise ” ; 
and this literary child has also de- 
veloped under unusual conditions. It 
is now two years since it was first shown 
to Mr. Howells, who was then head 
reader for Harper & Brothers. At that 
time this book was in the shape of a 
series of short storics, mostly of a 
flirtatious character. Mr. Howells 
wrote that he approved, and that, de- 
pendent upon other business deals, the 
firm would probably publish the book 
in about six months. Finally it was 
decided that, “ short stories not being 
in demand,” according to publishers’ 
ideas, the book would not be issued by 
them. Recently it was suggested to 
the author by Mr. Howells, who was 
much interested in these stories, that he 
“make some sort of a frame to string 
the stories on, and give them conti- 
nuity.” Mr. Brown attacked the prob- 
lem from this view of the matter, and 
added the material which he had 
sketched out for a new novel as a basis 
to the short storics—with the result 
that, what was at first intended merely 
as a serics of unconnected sketches 
resolved itself into a whole of “ unity, 
mass and coherence,” as they say at 
Harvard. 

Mr. Andrew Lang once suggested, 
in the course of replying to a vigorous 
protest by Mr. Thomas Hardy against 
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a review by Mr. Lang of “ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” that in the days of the 
millennium authors would review their 
own books, but this story of the ex- 
periences of the authors of “ The Red- 
fields Succession” promises the even 
greater possibility of publishers writ- 
ing their own books in the happy days 
to come. 


N a few years’ time Mr. Robert J. 

Collier has made “ Collier’s Weekly ” 

the biggest weekly paper in America, 
and he has donc this with a generous 
use of money and of brains. When 
Mr. Gibson’s work was wanted for 
“ Collier’s Weekly,” there was no ques- 
tion of price and this policy has pre- 
vailed throughout. Mr. Collier be- 
lieves in securing the services of the 
best men obtainable, and he has the 
faculty of succeeding in this. As 
everybody knows, Mr. Collier is a great 
polo player as well as a great editor. 


INDSOR, Vermont, is the post 

office address of the largest 

summer colony of authors and 
artists in America. It includes Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Mr. Mansfield Par- 
rish, Mr. Frederic Remington, Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, Mr. Louis Evan 
Shipman, Mr. John Blair and Mr. 
Dooley—but this is only a small part 
of the list. It is interesting to note 
that no publisher has his summer home 
in Windsor. 


together the essay-contributions 
of the author of “ The Pit” to 
the newspapers and magazines. 


M tee Frank Norris is gathering 


HERE are two anonymous books 
now exciting a great deal of com- 
ment—“ Despotism and Democ- 
racy ” and “ The Kempton-Wace Let- 
ters.” Their authorship will come out 
sooner or later and already well-known 
names are connected with the volumes. 
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N our May issue we reproduced the 

book-plate of Mr. George William 

Beatty, designed by Mr. W. F. Hop- 
son. On the opposite page we give 
four examples of Mr. Hopson’s designs 
for book-plates kindly loaned to us by 
Mr. Beatty. While these designs have 
obvious qualities of charm and interest, 
they are given additional value by some 
details concerning their designer, sent 
to us by Mr. Beatty, who has a large 
and interesting collection of Mr. Hop- 
son’s work. 

Among engravers who are giving 
much of their attention to book-plates, 
Mr. W. F. Hopson (of New Haven, 
Conn.) may be classed as one of the 
most successful. Mr. Hopson was born 
in Watertown, Conn., but his parents 
soon after moved to Vermont where the 
early years of his life were spent. 
When cighteen years old he went to 
Hartford to learn wood engraving with 
Henry C. Curtis, and a few months 
later went to work with Lockwood San- 
ford, who had won a reputation as a 
wood engraver. In 1870 he went to 
New York and studied book-work en- 
graving. His evenings in New York 
were spent studying drawing under 
August Will, a noted teacher of that 
day. After three years in New York 
he again returned to New Haven, 
where he went into partnership in the 
engraving business with another pupil 
of Lockwood Sanford, and here they 
carried on a successful business, doing 
all kinds of engraving on wood, but 
mostly for commercial purposes. 

In 1885 Mr. Hopson sold out his in- 
terest in this business and opened a 
studio in his own home, where he has 
since worked, much of his time being 
given to the requirements of the Yale 
College professors, and in making the 
illustrations for Professor Marsh’s 
work on Extinct Mammals. He also 
made over 2,500 illustrations for the 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary which 
was published about this time. 
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Mr. Hopson’s early work as an en- 
graver had been done largely on wood, 
though he had etched on copper from 
time to time. In 1892 he made his 
first book-plate on copper. He has 
since designed and engraved a goodly 
number of very handsome and very 
characteristic book-plates. He has 
made plates for the Connecticut State 
Library, for Yale University, and for 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, for 


Charles Dexter Allen, author of 
“ American Book-Plates,” and an 
especially interesting one for Mrs. 


Josephine S. Porter, mother of the late 
John A. Porter, President McKinley’s 
secretary. This plate was intended to 
be used in the books of Mrs. Porter’s 
very complete collection of works on 
old costumes and is appropriately de- 
signed for this purpose. It shows a 
dame of older days,dressed in gorgeous 
costume and by her side a peacock with 
tail spread to its fullest size. 

Mr. Hopson’s work is particularly 
interesting because of the successful 
combination of artist and engraver. 
Mr. Hopson cannot make the usual 
complaint of the artist that his work 
has suffered in the hands of the en- 
graver. 


HE simultancous publication of 

volume three, number three, of 

“The Book of Book-Plates,” 
published quarterly in England (A. 
Wessels Company, New York), and 
the second number of “ Artistic Book- 
Plates,” edited and published in New 
York prompts the question: Is it pos- 
sible to make an interesting periodical 
devoted exclusively to the interests of 
book-plates? The English periodical 
does not possess the slightest interest 
or value for the lay mind and very 
little for the enthusiast. Designs for 
book-plates scem to us to lose all their 
value when printed on paper of “ an- 
tique” finish, as here.  “ Artistic 
Book-Plates,”’ on the other hand, is 
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charmingly arranged and printed, and 
needs only a little more variety in its 
contents to be a thoroughly interesting 
and successful magazine. 


EVERAL readers have written to 

us for information concerning Dr. 

Charles A. Eastman, the author of 
“The Indian’s View of the Indian in 
Literature,’ published in our May 
number. 

Dr. Eastman’s special claim to speak 
for the Indian lics in the fact that he 
is of Indian blood, his tribal name 
being Ohiyesta. He is the author of 
“Indian Boyhood,” published by 
Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Company, 
and is now at work upon a book of 
Indian hunting tales and true stories 
of wild animals. 


HE author who cannot secure a 

publisher for his manuscript is 

apt to think this duc to lack of 
personal interest with a publisher; but 
if the author would only know it, a 
manuscript by an unknown writer is 
better off without any personal intro- 
duction. A recent case which is in ac- 
cord with this statement is the experi- 
ence of Mr. William R. A. Wilson, 
whose first novel, “ A Rose of Nor- 
mandy,” has gone into three editions in 
about as many weeks and is one of the 
best-selling books in New York to-day. 
Armed with strong personal introduc- 
tions, Mr. Wilson took his manuscript 
to two of the leading publishing houses 
in New York; but in cach case was told 
by the head of the house that the com- 
bination of new writer and historical 
novel prevented any consideration of 
the book. Then Mr. Wilson went to 
Boston with his manuscript, and_be- 
cause he saw the name of Little, Brown 
& Co. as he walked along Washington 
Street, he left the manuscript with 
them, though he was an entire stranger 
to the firm. But in three weeks 
Little, Brown & Co. informed Mr. 
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Wilson of their desire to publish his 
story. 


T is a far cry from Dean Swift’s 

“The Tale of a Tub” to “The 

Joyous Heart” by Viola Roseboro, 
recently published by Messrs. McClure, 
Phillips & Company, but ‘one touch 
of nature” in the dedications to each 
volume makes them kin. We copy the 
old dedication: 


“ Bookseller’s Dedication. 


“JT should now, in right of a dedi- 
cator, give your Lordship a list of 
your own virtues, and, at the same 
time, be very unwilling to offend your 
modesty ; but chiefly, I should celebrate 
your liberality towards men of great 
parts and small fortunes, and give you 
broad hints that I mean myself.” 

But the satire of the classic is many 
generations behind the elaborate in- 
genuousness of the Dedication of Miss 
Roseboro to her publisher, Mr. Me- 
Clure, to be read and pondered over by 
anyone taking the trouble to pick up 
the volume in a bookstore. 


N an attractive little circular, Mr. 

Charles E. Goodspeed, the well- 

known secondhand bookscller of Bos- 
ton, says: “ Why not have a hobby of 
your own? Why not collect books 
about your favorite author—some 
great man whom you admire—your 
native town—some historic event—or 
your personal hobby?” This is well 
said and calculated to appeal to the 
heart and pocket of the passer-by, but 
in his list of “ A few of the many 
special subjects for which I have cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Goodspeed includes an 
item of desideratum which we have not 
known before to be collected—* Por- 
traits of one-eyed men.” The anony- 
mous collector must surely be possessed 
of a whimsical turn of mind—or has he 
only one eye? 
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HE appearance of Jacob P. Ad- 
ler on the English-speaking stage 
has called attention to the re- 
markable histrionic talent which had 
hitherto been confined to the obscurest 
corner of the world of dramatic art. 
This representation of Shylock in 
“The Merchant of Venice” has 
elicited much enthusiastic praise from 
the best American critics, yct this in- 
terpretation is not, by any means, the 
foremost of Adler’s achievements; and 
if versatility is a test, his abilities can- 
not be estimated by this single enact- 
ment. And in his attempt to read a 
new meaning into Shylock he has taken 
a course which hampered rather than 
aided his art, for Shakespeare does not 
so easily lend himself to this new and 
humane conception of his character. 
After all that has been said by critics 
and promulgated by actors, ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” is an outrageous, 
cruel, inhuman play, written by a man 
who did not understand the Jew, but 
who knew in what opinion he was held 
by the theatre-gocrs of the time. 
Jacob P. Adler is, by common con- 
sent of the best Yiddish public, includ- 
ing the chosen intellectuals and literati, 
“the King of the Jewish Stage.” This 
title was bestowed upon him many 
years ago and he has since added many 
triumphs to his notable career till, at 
length, he has reached its very zenith. 
Among his admirers in the Ghetto are 
people who have seen the greatest 
actors of various countries and there 
are many who place him beside, and 
often above, the greatest English- 
speaking “stars” of to-day. His 
numerous interpretations—notably in 
the plays of Jacob Gordin—present a 
wonderful gallery of Jewish pictures 
—pictures so true to life that they will 
fade only with the memories of those 
who have beheld them. Yet Adler’s art 
has not been altogether confined to 
plays from Jewish life and his per- 
formance of Shylock is only one of 
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a number of successful essays in classic 
drama. A stately, commanding pres- 
ence, a voice that scts every string of 
the human heart in vibration, an ex- 
traordinary power of manipulating 
facial expression, a wonderfully ex- 
pressive pair of eyes, a figure suscep- 
tible of being transformed beyond 
recognition—these are some of the 
visible requisites of this Jewish player; 
but these are invisible qualitics of the 
soul that make of him the great artist 
he is. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the city of 
Odessa, Russia, Adler made his first ap- 
pearance in a Yiddish play, and since 
then the story of his life has been al- 
most the history of the Jewish stage— 
a history of wanderings, misadventures 
and tribulations characteristic of these 
homeless people. When Adler came to 
New York, twelve years ago, two Jew- 
ish theatres then playing here had no 
room for him, for several reasons, in- 
cluding that of professional jealousy. 
So he went to Chicago and made an un- 
successful attempt to start a theatre 
there. He then returned to London, 
the scene of his many achievements. 
Remaining a year, he then received 
most advantageous offers from two New 
York managers, which he accepted and, 
returning to America, has not only won 
fame as an artist, but has exercised a 
most wholesome influence upon the 
Jewish drama. 


VOLUME of “ Stevensoniana,” 
A compiled by Mr. J. H. Hammer- 

ton, will appear in London 
shortly. It will consist of personal 
notes and criticism of “R. L. 8.” col- 
lected from the newspapers and maga- 
zines. The author of “ Treasure 
Island ” would seem to be an inexhaust- 
ible source of books of biography and 
recollections, and the end is not yet. 


R. Sidney Colvin’s “ Life” is 
still to appear in “ two volumes 
and a supplement.” 
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Cartoon by McCutcheon 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN SELECTED THE READING MATTER FOR THE SUMMER 
HOME 


“AH, THIS IS DELICIOUS. NOW FOR SOME OF MY FAVORITE BOOKS—HUXLEY, MACAULAY, EMERSON—ANY OF 
MY OLD FRIENDS’ 
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Heliodore of the Myrtles 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


Y way of a long clove opening 
westward from the hills, the dark 
green myrtles of Cos ran down 
to the sea. Between the sea and the 
myrtles the yellow sand lay smooth in 
gracious curves, fretted by a surf so 
entle that its sound was nothing 
more than a _ long-drawn sighing. 
The sea itself, ruffled by a warm west 
wind blowing lightly over from At- 
tica, had the deep blue of the pea- 
cock’s neck, now brightening, now 
darkening. A little to one side, the 
sheltered sweep of the sands was 
broken by a low, white shoulder of 
rock, behind which the small stream, 
after brawling musically down the 
clove from the inland hills, came at 
last to the sea by a succession of three 
cool, foaming, amber-brown basins. 
The basins, fit baths for Aphrodite or 
for Artemis, were open only to the sky, 
being rimmed with the white rocks 
and fenced about with the thick green 
of the myrtles. A brotherhood of 
young fig trees and one tall palm 
stood guard beside them. Noting 
how short and dark the shadows lay 
on rock and sand, one would have 
said that the hour was near noon. 

A little way up the clove, on a 
rocky ledge overlooking the stream, 
stood a small, half-ruined temple, 
with a fig tree slanting out from a 
cleft in the marble roof. Its slender 
Ionic columns gleamed white through 
the crowding myrtles; and the rock- 
face below it gleamed white in patches 


through a curtain of hanging vines. 
Wherever the myrtles gave way to 
leave a space of sward, the grass was 
jewelled with the dark blue, late- 
flowering violets, whose fragrance, 
mixed with the faintly aromatic scent 
of the myrtles, was like a girl’s hair 
blown across one’s face. Here and 
there beside the path,—which de- 
scended the hillside to touch the white 
temple steps and pass on down the 
clove,—bloomed the cyclamen in small 
clusters of deep purplish rose amid 
bronze-green, rosy-stemmed leaves. 

It was Meleager of Gadara, the 
poet, to whose thought it came that 
the scent of the violet and myrtle on the 
warm air was like a girl’s hair blown 
lightly across his face. He had come 
slowly down the hillside and paused 
on the temple steps to look off across 
the valley. His red tunic of finest 
wool, reaching almost to his knees, 
was caught on the left shoulder by a 
large brooch of wrought bronze set 
with red carnelian. On his feet were 
strong sandals, cross-laced nearly to 
the knee with richly embroidered 
thongs. His head had no covering 
save the masses of his dark brown, 
crisp, slightly curling hair. His face, 
very dark, was clean cut and clean 
shaven. His brown eyes were those 
of the dreamer and the visionary, 
while his large flexible mouth gave 
them the lie direct, being worldly- 
wise, resolute, half humorous, half 
tender. He was tall for a Greek, 
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and slight in build; but he moved 
with a spring and grace which proved 
him no scorner of the gymnasium’s 
emulous toil. 

On this particular day of the soft 
Aegean summer, Meleager’s eyes were 
vexed and his mouth was disdainful. 
He seated himself on the topmost step 
of the temple, where, as the inland tra- 
ditions had it, the great Simonides 
was wont to sit while he wrote those 
battle odes of his which made the 
Greek blood run fire. No battle ode 
was Meleager seeking to write, but a 
bitter epigram upon the women of 
Cos, whom Simonides, the glory of 
Cos, had seen fit to celebrate but little 
in his songs. 


“ Because no woman had the wit 
To sway thy Muse, Simonides,” 


he began, making a fair start in a 
facile measure that would lend itself 
to invective or mild irony as the veer- 
ing of his mood might dictate. His 
purpose was to suggest that if the 
women of Cos had been as little 
worthy of tribute in the days of Si- 
monides as they were in the days of 
Meleager, then small wonder that 
Simonides touched his lyre to other 
themes than love. But as his thought 
reverted to his grievance he forgot to 
write. His brow darkened and knit 
heavily. With a restless gesture he 
stuffed tablet and stylus into his 
tunic, sprang to his feet, broke a 
branch of myrtle and strode impa- 
tiently down the path toward the sea, 
bruising the glossy, small aromatic 
leaves between his palms as he went. 

The trouble was not, as might have 
been supposed, a woman. It was two 
women; with others, vague but vex- 
ing, in the background. 

Meleager was in love,—or so he 
would have declared without misgiv- 
ing had he had less intimate experi- 
ence of the vagaries of his own heart. 
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He was in love, indeed; but for 
months past he had been unable to fix 
the blame for this sweet fever indis- 
putably upon any one woman. He 
had written verses,—gay, tender, 
flattering, but not too ardent,—to 
Phanion, to Zenophila, to Antecleia; 
but most of all to Zenophila. At the 
same time he had given his compan- 
ionship, with the choicest treasure of 
his dreams and aspirations—but no 
verses,—rather conspicuously to Rho- 
danthe. Zenophila, and the others, 
had of late come to crave more of the 
companionship; while Rhodanthe had 
begun to ask for verses. So it came 
that each one was more or less ill- 
content, both with Meleager and with 
herself. Nor was Meleager in better 
case than the others, save that he 
knew one thing that none of the 
others could be sure of,—videlicet: 
that he did not himself know what he 
wanted. Obstinately temporizing, he 
waited and waited, in the faith that 
one,—which one he durst not guess, 
—would end his uncertainty by com- 
ing to seem so desirable that all else 
would be forgotten. Meanwhile, 
being stimulated and robbed of re- 
pose, he was writing with a splendid 
fertility, turning out lyrics, epi- 
grams, idylls, of an impassioned per- 
fection destined to make them the 
chief ornament of declining Hellas. 
Thus pleasantly occupied, he over- 
looked the fact that to others the situ- 
ation was in many regards less profit- 
able. 

When, therefore, without collusion, 
without warning, and within twenty- 
four hours of each other, both Rho- 
danthe and Zenophila made their 
adieus to his dilatory love, he felt 
himself deeply wronged. Had it been 
either one, he might have convinced 
himself that that one was she whom his 
love was just about to elect to an un- 
divided throne. But the defection of 
both at once left his sore heart and 
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shaken vanity nothing to do but per- 
suade him that both were unworthy. 
Zenophila, having perhaps a surfeit of 
verses, had transferred herself to a 
lover less interesting and certainly less 
distinguished, but more concentrated. 
While Rhodanthe, with a firmness of 
which he had never guessed her ca- 
pable, had shifted their sweet intimacy 
to a basis of tepid friendship, and 
diverted her enthusiasm to the writing 
of the poems which she had been unable 
to inspire. Meleager had lain awake 
two nights long, cursing impartially 
the persistence of the cicadas and the 
evanescence of woman’s love. The 
others, who had not forsaken him, were 
for the moment forgotten, while he 
wrestled bitterly with an unaccustomed 
problem. Had his delay won him an 
inestimable escape, or had it lost him an 
inestimable boon? When he came to 
the temple in the clove, and sat down 
on the seat of Simonides to write, he 
was no nearer a solution than before. 
It was Zenophila’s hair that he had 
thought of when the violets and the 
myrtles breathed together on his face; 
but the very next moment, with a qualm 
of longing, he remembered Rho- 
danthe’s hands. 

The path down the clove was one 
familiar to his feet, and Meleager fol- 
lowed it with unseeing eyes, on a vague 
impulse to seek the open sand, the 
open sea, the simplicity of a straight 
and wide horizon. As he passed the 
first of the rock-rimmed, hidden pools 
at the foot of the clove, a sharp cry 
of fear came to him from behind the 
screening myrtles. The voice was a 
girl’s voice. “I am coming!” he 
shouted in reply, running lightly up 
the rocks and swinging down into the 
basin. 

What he saw was a tall, shrinking 
girl, standing on a stone half out of 
water, and staring at him with wide 
eyes of terror. Her dark hair hung 
wet and loose over her white shoulders. 


One long, white, rounded arm was bare, 
—it clutched the robe of dull blue wool 
which she had gathered hurriedly about 
her. Her slim white feet gleamed like 
white flowers on the rock. 

She stood but a step from the shore, 
at the only practicable exit from the 
pool; and on the ledge just before her 
Meleager saw the cause of her alarm. 
A coiled adder lay there, with uplifted, 
threatening head. 

“ Don’t be afraid, child!” said he, 
kindly but unregarding. He found a 
stick among the myrtles, killed the 
snake and tossed it aside, and then 
moved away with a preoccupied air as 
if utterly unconscious of the trans- 
cendent picture which fate had wasted 
on his careless eyes. In reality those 
eyes—the physical, mechanical lenses 
of his eyes,—had carried away the pic- 
ture in every inimitable detail; but his 
resentful mood would not permit him 
to be interested. Seeing her gratitude 
unheeded, her beauty ignored, the rich 
romance of the situation so blindly let 
go by, the girl flushed crimson, there in 
her fair solitude. Then her face 
cleared, and a smile half threatening 
and half tender curved the red bow 
of her lips. Speaking toward the myr- 
tles which had just closed upon his 
going, she said softly: “ Meleager of 
Gadara, Meleager of Tyre, Meleager 
the pride of the Cyclades, you are a 
great poet, in truth, but for all your 
poems I do not think you know women 
very well!” 

Then, having made a careful toilet 
among the myrtles, up-coiling and 
fairly filleting her damp hair, she went 
slowly down to the sea, passed close to 
the spot where Meleager stood moodily 
staring at the waves, and disappeared 
around the point into the next cove. 
If Meleager saw her as she passed, he 
gave no sign. He had forsworn all 
women,—even women so fair as this 
tall maid of the myrtles. 

On the day following, as Meleager 
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again came down the hill to the temple, 
he met the tall girl coming up the path. 
His epigram was still unfinished, but he 
was now much occupied therewith, the 
biting phrases and subtle cadences 
evading capture in his brain. He 
stepped aside among the red cyclamens 
to let the girl pass. She half paused, 
irresolutely, as if to thank him for his 
help of the day before; but his mien 
was not encouraging. He bent his 
head courteously in recognition, but his 
eyes, clouded as if with dreams, seemed 
to look through her without perceiving 
her. She flushed again, bit her red 
underlip, and passed swiftly up the 
path. 

Meleager went on to the temple 
steps, and presently finished the verses 
in a manner that was much to his satis- 
faction. Little as he had heeded the 
tall girl, it seemed to him that her 
passing had in some vague way helped 
him with his song. Indeed, when the 
epigram was completed he found a 
little flame of lyric impulse left over, 
so to speak. Thereupon he wrote 
some lightly-singing verses of nothing 
but the old temple, the myrtles, the 
cyclamens, and the blue, swimming 
air,—and turned him homeward in the 
afternoon much more at ease in his 
heart. 

On the noon following, as he again 
approached the temple, he took ap- 
proving note of the myrtles and much 
commended the violets. Then, lifting 
his eyes, he stopped abruptly. His ac- 
customed seat was occupied. This of 
itself was not enough to account for 
the vexed haste with which he turned 
aside, roughly parted the myrtles, and 
strode on down to the sea. He had 
none of that species of little vanity 
which might have Jed him to consider 
those steps sacred to himself and the 
memory of Simonides. Often enough 
before, on finding them occupied, had 
he betaken himself cheerfully to other 
retreats no less favorable to his gra- 
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cious and unexacting muse. But to- 
day it was the tall girl of the pool who 
was sitting on the steps—and beside 
her a ruddy boy who, as Meleager 
noted, devoured her with his happy, 
adoring eyes. She herself, with bent 
head, and dark hair falling forward, 
read diligently from a scroll. She did 
not look up; and Meleager, turning 
away with what he declared to himself 
was mere courtesy, could not divine 
that the poems on the scroll were the 
poems of Meleager of Gadara. 

As he went down the clove, Meleager 
now thought intently of the girl whom, 
hitherto, he had but permitted to think 
of him. The pictures of her which 
had lain unheeded in his heart now 
flashed into sudden, piercing brilliancy. 
He saw the white roundness of her wet 
arm, holding the blue garment across 
her breast. He felt the deep light of 
her eyes, as they lost their look of ter- 
ror and rested upon him with some- 
thing enigmatic which now, in this 
whim of remembering, moved him 
strangely. Again,—and this time with 
compelling insistence,—her slim white 
feet shone like flowers on the wet rock. 

“She might have come alone to the 
seat of Simonides, with her scroll of 
foolish verses,” he thought to himself, 
forgetting how little he had encour- 
aged her to any such kindness ; “ but to 
bring that rosy moon-calf!” And for 
an hour he meditated irritably on the 
incomprehensible caprices of women, 
who, when themselves intelligent, can 
interest themselves in the most callow 
and uninteresting of men. 

“ As to mere youth!” he muttered, 
irrelevantly, eyeing his face in a still 
pool, “I’m young enough myself,— 
yet old enough to be something less of 
a fool than I am!” 

When he returned up the clove and 
passed the temple steps the tall girl 
and her boy gallant were gone. With 
a certain discontent vexing his spirit 
Meleager went on up the hill and over 
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the ridge to his villa in the neighboring 
valley. 

The next day he came early to the 
temple; and he stayed till the blue air 
melted to amber and amethyst about 
the temple columns; but the tall girl 
came not at all. For three days more 
she came not,—neither to the temple 
steps, nor to the yellow sands running 
into the peacock sea. And in those 
three days, though the sun was as clear 
and the west wind as soft as ever, to 
Meleager it seemed that the Aegean 
summer lacked something of its old 
magic. He was puzzled, troubled. He 
was writing nothing. He had forgot- 
ten Rhodanthe’s hands and forgiven 
Zenophila’s hair. Of her whose deep 
eyes he remembered, he knew not even 
the name. 

On the fourth day, hoping to change 
this dull tide of adverse fate, he de- 
scended his own valley to the sea, 
climbed around the dividing promon- 
tory, and entered the clove from sea- 
ward. As he mounted toward the tem- 
ple he paused desirously, being fain 
to tantalize his heart with the husks of 
remembrance. As he sprang up the 
rocks the myrtles above him parted, 
and the girl appeared. 

She looked down upon him indiffer- 
ently, yet with that something in her 
dark eyes which moved him; and for 
some moments he could find no word to 
say. Then he stepped up to her side, 
and saw the pool shining softly below 
them. She followed his look, down to 
the stone on which she had stood that 
former noonday ; and she smiled. 

“Did you call?” he asked, fearing 
lest if he kept silence longer she might 
vanish. 

“No!” she answered. “Since a 
brave man killed the snake, I have had 
nothing more to fear in this valley.” 

“Why have you stayed away so 
long?” he demanded, impetuously. 

““ What reason had I to do other- 
wise?” she retorted. 
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“I missed you! I came every day to 
seek you!” he went on. 

She looked at him through half-shut 
eyes. “ Yet when I was here you saw 
me not at all,” said she. 

“T saw you. But I could not speak. 
I was deeply troubled! ”’ 

“Poor boy! Which one was it this 
time?” she murmured, mocking his 
earnestness. 

He looked at the sandaled, slim feet, 
white under the blue fold of her gar- 
ment. “I have forgotten!” he an- 
swered, simply. 

“Much practice has taught you the 
speech that pleases women,” said she. 

“Passion can supply the place of 
practice,” he answered, taking her 
hand. “ To me this valley,—the tem- 
ple, the myrtles, and the sea,—lost all 
their loveliness in losing you.” 

She withdrew her hand, not un- 
kindly, and leaned her head sidewise as 
if to consider. 

“T think,” she replied after a pause, 
knitting her brows, “ you said some- 
thing like that, very beautifully in a 
poem to Zenophila. I was reading it 
with young Ctesiphron the other day, 
yonder on the temple steps. Or, was it 
in the verses to Anticleia? ” 

Meleager gave her a slow look. 

“She knows me,” he thought. As 
for her gentle jibing, he felt that there 
could be no seemly retort to it, so he 
chose silence as the weapon of discre- 
tion. After waiting in vain for an an- 
swer, the girl spoke again. 

“ The ladies of your love have lovely 
names, all of them.” 

“What is your name?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

‘* My name is one much too beautiful 
for me,” she replied, “ I cannot live up 
to it.” 

“‘ Whatever it were, your answering 
to it would make it beautiful.” His 
voice was growing fervent. She 
nodded approval. 

“I have not seen that in any of the 
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poems,—so far,” she mused, aloud. 
“ And it is even possible, the circum- 
stances being so different, that he has 
never said it before.” 

“ Tell it to me,” he urged, ignoring 
the barb of her raillery. 

“ Heliodore,” she answered. 

“ Heliodore,” he repeated, softly, 
after her. ‘‘ Heliodore! Heliodore! 
And that is the name my heart has 
been all these days demanding. My 
verses would not come, because I knew 
not that name. It is more beautiful 
even than I had dreamed it.” 

“It will go well with the others, will 
it not? ” she murmured, as if speaking 
to herself. “ Demo, and Phanion,— 
Anticleia, and Timarion,—Zenophila, 
Lycenis, Heliodore. For the uses of a 
poet it is as fair a name as any.” 

Her mockery was in itself a caress. 
It thrilled him, and his breath came 
chokingly. She was so still, so wonder- 
ful, so cool,—and yet, he felt, not cold 
to him utterly. Once more he pos- 
sessed himself of her slender, passive 
hand, and this time crushed it to his 
lips. 

“Do not talk of those others,” he 
cried passionately. ‘ Do not taunt me 
with my follies, which have been 
many.” 

“Follies, surely,” she agreed. 
“ They would all say as much by now.” 
But she let him keep her hand. 

“Do not torment me! I love you!” 
and he captured her other hand. 

“Did they torment you?” she ques- 
tioned, seeming to wonder. ‘‘ And is 
that why they are forgotten? Or, did 
they not torment you, and is that why 
they are forgotten? ” 

His face fell. His eyes grew 
troubled. He dropped her hands. 

““ I wonder if they like to be forgot- 
ten,” she went on. “I wonder if it 
is because you loved them, that they 
are so happy now,—Phanion, Antic- 
leia, and ‘ those others.’ ” 

“TI must seem to you,—since you 
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know me, alas, so well,—a most un- 
worthy, heartless kind of a fellow,” he 
said, humbly. “It seems to me I am 
an unworthy kind of a fellow, indeed, 
—but not heartless.” 

“I wonder if that would make me 
happy,” continued the girl, still pon- 
dering. * Anticleia,—Heliodore,— 
and ‘those others.’ Is it that way 
happiness lies? Did you say you— 
loved me? ” 

“T said I loved you,” he answered, 
looking at her with serious eyes. He 
knew that he spoke the truth. This 
was that swift certitude which for 
years he had craved in vain. “I know 
it is the truth. With, them, I thought 
of myself. With you,—I think of you. 
Since my love means unhappiness, I 
leave you.” 

For an instant he leaned over her, 
till his lips just brushed her hair. 
Then he turned sharply, and strode off 
up the clove without looking back. 

She gazed after him, not stirring 
even a finger for some moments; and 
while her lips laughed her face was as 
though a light shone through it from 
within. Then swiftly, but noiselessly, 
she followed him. 

Where the myrtles were thickest, 
where the path emerged before the 
temple steps, she overtook him and 
laid a lightest hand upon his arm. 

“No, do not go,” she said, as he 
turned, trembling. ‘“ Who am I that 
I should set myself above ‘those others’ 
whom your verse has made immortal? 
Who am I that I should demand to hold 
the glory of our isles a captive in these 
poor hands? ” 

He held her face up to his and 
looked down into her eyes. 

“Who am I, indeed, that have 
known myself so long, to dare to pro- 
test and promise!” he cried, with sober 
passion. ‘“ But I believe I love you. I 
believe—it will be different.” 

“It will be different,” she answered, 
laughing up at him though her eyes 
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were full of tears. “It will be dif- 
ferent. For five years I have loved 
you, watching you come and go on the 
street and in the market-place, listen- 
ing for your name, desiring that your 
eyes should fall upon me, envying 
‘those others.’ Now, for five weeks 
you shall love me. Then I go away to 
Mitylene.” 

“Do you, indeed, go away to Mity- 
lene?” he laughed, joyously, leading 
her up the temple steps. They stood 
among the broken white columns; and 
the fig tree leaning from the cleft roof 
dropped sharp, dark shadows upon 


them; and the west wind breathed 
softly upon them. And Meleager 
thought not at all of the scent of the 
myrtle and the violets, for the long hair 
of Heliodore was blown across his face. 

Thereafter, as may well be seen by 
a reading of his verses, Meleager was 
right when he said he believed it would 
be different. Even a poet of the very 
modern type of Meleager of Cos may 
be restrained from inconstancy under 
certain imaginable conditions. 

And so it came to pass that Helio- 
dore of the Myrtles went not to Mity- 
lene. 


M. A. C. 


BY YONE NOGUCHI 


HE gathered sobs of Autumn, 


Her eyes opened to every shape of sorrow 

As in the moment of farewell with life: 
Her life was a black December night. 
She learned to spell the words of tears 
Before she was born, her radiant sad voice 
Was like that of a midnight star. 
As the silent moonlight over a weary rose, 
The darkness strangely wrapped her thought. 
Her face struggled to choose one saddest dream 
From a thousand dreams which hung like clouds. 
She walked in the night land abandoned by Light,— 
A hollow echoing the cry of Death 
Where gray phantoms wandered by. 
There was nothing more dreadful unto her 
Than speech of man: she had fled from it 
As from Winter storm; she was glad to die 


As a Summer night breeze into the golden bosom of the moon. 


Mother Hubbard 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


OOD Hubbard, who can tell thy poor dog’s plight 

Save Humperdinck in mimic roundelay? 

Who paint thy cupboard but Teniers? Portray 
Thy homely features but Frans Hals by right? 
As for the bone—delicious oversight 

Of scribe and painter—shall the annals say 

*T was stolen by the thieves or elves away, 

Or slyly eaten by the dog at night? 
Yet food is here for thinking: we, who wait 

Impatient for some cupboard to unclose, 
Mayhap already have licked up the plate 
Of life and idly dream upon a bone, 

Until Dame Fortune, like old Hubbard, throws 
Her coffers wide to show our treasure flown. 


The Rivals 


Yester-YEAar (old school). 
RITHEE, stripling, have a care; thou hast jostled me in thine erratic 
course. I, too, was once young and that was my undoing; now have I 
reverted—being full of years, and other things—to the classic and sane and 
Pecksniffian, and though my robe be deckel-edged in appearance, if you look 
closely you will perceive that the hand of Time hath reselvaged it, that thus no 
modern digressions, under the guise of Progress, may untwirl the threads of 
prescribed Form. 
Gadzooks! we marvel at your presumption. Age before youth; now stand 
aside to revere and imitate those whom you may not expect to surpass. 


MopeErniry (new school). 


Your pardon, worthy Pedagogue; we are the progeny of Crystallized 
Thought and the young Goddess Innovation, and our garments are woven on 
the loom of Change, that ever weaveth swiftly and hath no limitations. We 
rhyme not, neither do we scan, and our thoughts run before our words. We 
inove in the ether of Unrestraint, untrammelled, and from complexity we would 
evolve simplicity ; but we would not forget the deference due to Age, 80 now, 
since we must not tarry and would not rudely precede you, we will—saving your 
stilted presence and pedestal of Uniformity—take graceful flight over your 
denuded pate, in order that we, too, may some day arrive, formulated—and 
patronize Modernity. 

Au revoir. 


The Catholic in Fiction 


BY JOHN J. «BECKET 


N the initial number of Tue 

Reaper Mr. Bernard G. Richards 

set forth in lucid and instructive 
fashion the attitude of Jews in re- 
gard to their appearance in fiction. 
He explained that it was multiform by 
reason of the “‘so many contrasting 
stages of circumstances, intelligence, 
culture and position.” One form, it 
seems, is resentment at the invasion 
of their personalities in these literary 
portrayals. The Jew is sensitive and 
desires to be left alone, especially in 
his spiritual pursuits. “The Jew 
does not feel as if he can be confiden- 
tial with the world. ... In litera- 
ture, he has been so maltreated that he 
does not believe much good can come 
from it.” Another not universal, but 
class feeling, is the dislike opulent 
and aristocratic Jews entertain for 
pictures of low Jews in fiction, as they 
fear being glanced at as of the same 
family. 

It is evident from this article of 
Mr. Richards, that the note of the 
Jewish attitude toward their presen- 
tation in literature is a very personal 
one. Whoever, Whatever, Wherever, 
Whenever the Jew is found, rarely, if 
at all, are the racial traits obliterated 
in the individual. It is not his re- 
ligion, it is himself that the mind pic- 
tures when the word “Jew” is ut- 
tered. What more natural, then, that 
his wonted ground for resentment at 
the setting-forth of himself in books, 
or on the stage, is shown to be not in 


his religion so much as in his intense 
self-consciousness? ‘The phenome- 
nal conceit or the sublime egoism of 
the Jew is perhaps responsible for his 
wonderful survival,” says Mr. Rich- 
ards, himself a Jew and an intelligent 
one, as his article proves. 

For several reasons this reference 
to Mr. Richards’s straightforward 
paper on the Jewish attitude towards 
the Jew as represented by writers, is 
in order when considering the feelings 
of the Catholic toward the presenta- 
tion of Catholics, or Catholic doctrine, 
in literature. The Catholic Church is 
the successor of the Synagogue: the 
orthodox and practical professors of 
either faith are thoroughly permeated 
by it; yet the Catholic attitude in this 
respect is absolutely the opposite of 
the Jewish. This can hardly be won- 
dered at when their respective char- 
acteristics are so antipodal. The 
Jew’s affiliation to his church is writ- 
ten in his physical being. The Catho- 
lic is discernible as such by no physical 
traits. Their very incorporation into 
the Church is, in the case of the Jew, 
by circumcision, a rite that leaves its 
indelible physical impress: in the case 
of the Catholic, by Baptism, a sacra- 
ment bestowing a no less indelible 
“character,” but impressed on the 
soul only, and nowise visible save to 
spiritual perception. 

The sentiments of the Catholic and 
of the Jew, then, in regard to their 
literary treatment, is no Jess markedly 
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different. The Jew’s is strongly per- 
sonal: the Catholic’s is impersonal. 
The Catholic approves or condemns 
portrayal of the Church and its mem- 
bers in literature, whether fictional or 
historical, simply as it accords with 
the truth: namely, whether the teach- 
ing of the Church, and the modus 
agendi of those who profess its faith 
and live up to it, are correctly pre- 
sented. The very catholicity of the 
Church, not alone in its diffusion as 
to time and place, but far more as re- 
gards the “all sorts and conditions 
of men” eligible to its membership, 
makes that the one assimilating ele- 
ment in Catholics which specifies them 
as a class. But in this one assimila- 
tion, theoretically—and, too, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if typical Catholics are 
considered, as they certainly should be 
in this discussion—they are all as like 
as peas. 
In every other respect, they are as 
subject to individual variation as hu- 
man nature itself. Logically, then, 
the norm by which they appraise 
Catholic portraiture in literature, 
whether of faith or of manners, is its 
accordance with the Catholic religion. 
Obviously, however, the character of 
individual Catholic approval or disap- 
proval is largely colored by personal 
idiosyncrasy, something that involves 
no contradiction of the preceding 
statement. 

One other point that should not 
need to be insisted on after what has 
been said is this: Whoever has re- 
ceived Baptism and has never aposta- 
tized or been excommunicated, is a 
Catholic, though his life may be a 
scandal, and his faith be to him only 
for his greater condemnation. The 
attitude of such in the matter under 
consideration is deservedly negligible. 
The Catholic, as understood here, is 
the true, devoted, practical exercitant 
of his faith. 

To-day, happily, the virulent, big- 


oted Protestant manner of regarding 
the Church, and fulminating judg- 
ment on it, has greatly waned, and 
enjoys slight vogue even in provin- 
cial circles. The “ Scarlet Woman,” 
the Pope as “Antichrist,” the “ priest- 
ridden Papist,” the “ignorant Irish 
servant-girls” as “dupes of the 
priests,” are not rolled on the tongue 
with such unction, or sense of crush- 
ing condemnation. Always cheap 
calumny, it is now rated banal. De- 
cent and cultivated Catholics could 
experience nothing but supreme dis- 
gust over the “ Revelations” of 8 
Maria Monck, or like “ fiction.” Sim- 
ilarly the notions and malevolence with 
which Eugene Sue, for instance (and 
to-day his worthy successor, Henry 
Seton Merriman), represents the So- 
ciety of Jesus, or Jesuits, in “ The 
Wandering Jew,’’ arouse indeed con- 
tempt for such shameless perversion of 
truth, but are looked on as the hectic 
ebullition of bigotry and ignorance. 
Although prurient expositions of con- 
ventual life or the hoodwinking of the 
people by the priests seem to have died 
out in literature, distorted ideas about 
the Jesuits are as virulently false as 
ever, as shown by such recent books as 
Zola’s “ Truth,” Oxenham’s “ Flowers 
of the Dust,” Merriman’s “ Slave of 
the Lamp ” and Gwynne’s “ Pagan at 
the Shrine.” But the Jesuits are too 
close to what is Catholic to escape mis- 
representation, so long as the Church 
shall be maligned. 

A Catholic is scarcely disturbed 
over these effronteries of prejudice, 
though he is strongly moved by 
subtler, more dignified, and dangerous 
perversions. For instance, in No- 
vember, 1901, there appeared in 
‘““Harper’s Magazine” a poem, “Mar- 
garet of Cortona,” by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton. How Catholics felt about 
that, Franklin Square was not long 
in finding out, and its temperature 
must have risen as hot waves of in- 
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dignant protest rolled in upon it from 
outraged Catholics. Not indeed that 
execration of the poem should not 
have been stirred in any wholesome 
mind. It is incredible that a writer 
of Mrs. Wharton’s refinement and 
ability should have taken a canonized 
saint as the subject on which to exer- 
cise such unseemly play of fancy. 
Ever since Mary Magdalen was re- 
deemed from a life of sinful license 
to one of sanctity that has bequeathed 
her to all time as the friend of Christ 
there have been similar instances in 
the Church of men and women who 
agonized their way from the mire of 
passion to the white heights of Chris- 
tian purity, to be ultimately blazoned 
in that supreme “ Honor list ” of Hu- 
manity, the roll-call of the Saints. 
What wonder, since the Founder of 
the Church, Jesus Christ, came to call, 
not the just, but sinners, to repent- 
ance! Whatever one may feel about 
the doctrine and teaching of the 
Church in this respect, it would seem 
as if ordinary decency should not have 
suffered Mrs. Wharton to outrage so 
many thousands of her religious coun- 
trymen by a fantasy that was blas- 
phemous in their eyes. Mrs. Wharton 
makes this holy woman, after years of 
repentance, avow on her death-bed 
a preference for her lover’s caresses 
and the comfort of his impassioned 
ardor, to the divine love of the cruci- 
fied Lord whom she had so diligently 
served for years. Mrs. Wharton is 
entitled to no consideration for this 
affront, unless on the ignoble ground 
of ignorance. She will scarcely claim 
that for any other rampant excursions 
into the sanctuary for sensational ma- 
terial. 

True, the degree of ignorance about 
things Catholic, even on the part of 
seemingly intelligent and cultured 
persons, is sometimes incredible. A 
woman novelist of much vogue to-day, 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, actually 


showed in a story of hers called “A 
Christmas Witch,” printed in “ Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine” some eight or 
nine years ago, if my memory serves 
me, that she did not know the differ- 
ence between the Nativity and the 
Resurrection! In this instance, any 
believer in Christianity could have 
felt no stronger feeling than a hu- 
morous disdain for such elementary 
blundering. 

It is where the dogmas of the 
Church are misrepresented or scoffed 
at: where the spirit of the Church is 
belied, and her practices and ceremo- 
nial are derided or falsely presented: 
where the character of her ministers 
is assailed, that the Catholic feels 
most resentment; and it is in these re- 
spects that he feels calumniated where 
the Christian believer who is not a 
Catholic may not. Especially is his 
vigorous repudiation called forth 
when the offenders are the more guilty 
because of their greater intelligence, 
or knowldge of facts. There are 
those who deliberately traduce the 
Church because of hatred of Her and 
Her august teaching. These, of 
course, are entitled to no mercy. The 
temerarious handling of things Catho- 
lic by such writers as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, or Richard Bagot, arouse the 
deepest feeling of resentment on the 
part of Catholics. Both are too fa- 
miliar with things Catholic to be en- 
titled to the smallest exculpation on 
the ground of nescience. ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do ” is not for them. Mr. Bagot, 
an Englishman of good family and fair 
ability, made profession, years ago, 
of the Catholic faith, whose shortcom- 
ings (to put it mildly) he cattishly 
vituperates in his novels to-day. In 
a late work of his, “ A Roman Mys- 
tery,” he puts into the mouth of one 
of his characters what may serve as 
an explanation of his own standpoint, 
though it “ writes him down an ass” 
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that it should. “TI accept it,” says 
Helen (referring to the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility), “as a dogma 
laid down by the Church, but I do not 
believe it.” Acceptance of a dogma 
of the Church has no meaning except 
belief in it. If Mr. Bagot is frankly 
idiotic enough to fancy that he is a 
Catholic because he can “ accept”? the 
Church’s teaching and then scoff at 
the falsity of the thing “ accepted,” 
he of course rules himself out of the 
field of reasonable argument with any 
sane person who understands what the 
Church and its teaching mean. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is far more 
offensive to the Catholic than the petu- 
lant Mr. Bagot, because she is more 
intellectual; her antagonism to the 
Church is more virulent, and it is dis- 
played with insidiousness. She gets 
in her fine work by the obtrusion of a 
dispassionate, philosophic spirit, with 
not even a flicker of humor to dero- 
gate from it. Take her “ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale,” 'the drastic study of a 
Catholic layman. He is a good Catho- 
lic and consistently portrayed. At 
bottom, a rather noble character, re- 
lentlessly faithful to his ideals, he has 
the misfortune to fall in love with a 
cheery young girl considerably his 
junior, who has been reared in an at- 
mosphere of Agnosticism, and affec- 
tively, rather than rationally, is re- 
pelled by the Church. Helbeck is a 
not particularly attractive man, 
though entitled to respect and no 
little compassion, in that his idiosyn- 
crasies lend a somewhat unsympathetic 
quality even to his practice of the 
faith. The main objection to this 
book is that Mrs. Ward so deftly 
saddles on the Church, or, at least, 
inveigles the non-Catholic reader into 
so doing, what should be ascribed to 
the severe, gloomy personality of Hel- 
beck himself. Not that nasty, direct 
stabs at the Church are lacking on the 
part of the lady. Here and there, 
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she puts into the mouths of her char- 
acters, or declares in her own gelid, 
hierophantic way, things about the 
Church which any Catholic must flout 
as untrue, or misleading. The more 
she waxes dogmatic the more is she 
unendurable, because the more un- 
equivocally maligning. To speak of 
the Catholic faith as “an inventive 
and exacting ” one is to apply as false 
and incongruous an epithet to it as 
possible. ‘ Exacting ”’—yes! More 
so than anything in the Universe: for 
it is the infallible voice of Truth it- 
self, which exacts—can Truth do less? 
—the utter assent of him who appre- 
hends it. But “inventive”! Risum 
teneatis amici. All that the Church 
has, or has ever had, or can ever have, 
is what God himself, the Eternal 
Truth, has imparted to it; and to its 
body of Revelation not an iota has 
been added of the Church’s own de- 
vising. 

Mrs. Ward speaks of the “ nau- 
seous hysteria of a Margaret Mary 
Alacoque ”*—a Visitandine who has 
been canonized by the Church. Even 
the humblest priest of the Church is 
slow to admit anything phenomenally 
unusual in woman’s spirituality, and 
no investigation of facts could be 
more patient, rigorous or searching, 
than that of Rome when the deeds of 
one who is proposed for canonization 
are to be appraised. One might for- 
give the “ nauseous,” the delicacy of 
Mrs. Ward’s stomach being an un- 
known quantity, but the “ hysteria” 
is a brash conception quite her own. 
In small touches, too, Mrs. Ward is 
amusingly wide of the mark. No 
Catholic of Helbeck’s ascetic and mer- 
ciless conscientiousness would let his 
attention wander to the face of any 
one at that solemn moment of the 
Mass when the Host is raised for 
adoration. Mrs. Ward makes him do 
this. Again, the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction supposes the recipient 
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ill unto death: yet Mrs. Ward invents 
a stained-glass window in which a 
woman “lifted herself in bed to re- 
ceive the Holy Oil.” Even if one’s 
condition permitted of this, it is ab- 
solutely unnecessary for facilitating 
the administration of the Sacrament. 

In speaking of a portrait, the 
gentle author of “ Helbeck of Ban- 
nisdale” says, “Its sweet, confiding 
air stood for all the natural human 
things that creeds and bigots were 
always trampling under foot.” This 
is a little rough on the Creed for 
which St. Vincent of Paul, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, the Curé of Ars, and St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary stand, to men- 
tion only a few out of the multitude 
of Saints. But this is as just as to 
call the Rosary “a barbarous and 
foolish business”—mark the airy 
Mrs. Humphry Ward touch of that 
“‘ business! ””—or blandly to remark 
that “the Catholic war with history 
is perennial’; or again, “ The Catho- 
lic who is in love with his Church can- 
not let himself realize truly what the 
Rome of the Renaissance meant.” 
Mrs. Ward is kindly referred to Pas- 
tor and Deniflé, in lieu of a harsher 
denial of this assertion. 

This last remark is singularly 
odious in its implication. The most 
intelligent and fervent Catholic can 
admit, with unruffled composure of 
faith, or of his love for it, the scan- 
dals that have occurred among clerical 
or lay members of the Church. He 
knows that not even the Pope is im- 
mune against sin. None knows better 
than the Catholic that sinlessness is a 
particularly difficult thing in human 
nature. The pious Catholic is sorely 
grieved to see such abomination in the 
holy places. But he does not, like the 
writers and controversialists who are 
opposed to the Church, confound the 
misdeeds of Catholics with the Faith 
that makes them Catholics, though he 
estimates more keenly than they the 
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horror or sin in those whose profes- 
sion or state of life demand the most 
exemplary virtue. He knows that no 
sin pullulates from the Catholic 
Creed; that all sins are violations of 
it. It is the lax and indifferent to the 
practice of their faith who are severest 
in their judgment of those whom hu- 
man frailty trips up. The good Cath- 
olic, like the good God, hates the sin, 
but loves the sinner. 

One may understand, then, the 
Catholic standpoint as to all that 
touches on Catholicity in literary 
work. It is misrepresentation of 
Catholic truth and tendencies; false 
Catholic atmosphere, that wounds him 
most, and which he protests against 
most strongly. Of course, fiction that 
is immoral affects him as it does any 
adherent of rectitude. If the tend- 
ency of a novel is to hurt the moral- 
ity of the individual or the commu- 
nity, he deprecates it; but so do sincere 
believers in the multifarious sects. 
He is not shocked if in some masterly 
picture of human life, or vivid analy- 
sis of human nature, sin, evil, false- 
hood, treachery, selfishness, or what 
not of human defectibility, enter in. 
They enter into the actual life of hu- 
manity. If he wants life exempt 
from these human frailties, there is 
Alban Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints.” 
Such shortcomings of weak human 
nature, put frankly and artistically as 
lights in the delineation of character 
or as factors in the plot, will not dis- 
turb the broad-minded Catholic. The 
possession of the Catholic Faith is 
in itself something productive of 
breadth; though it is quite possible, 
of course, for Catholics to be nar- 
row-minded, just as it is possible for 
any human beings to be so. But just 
as the most intelligent and most de- 
voted Catholics are naturally the most 
liberal and the most broad, so are they 
the ones who feel the most strongly, 
and resent with more vigor, aspersions 
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on their Faith, misrepresentation of 
Catholic views, or customs, or tend- 
encies, and most of all, when these 
distortions of truth are knowingly 
made, or worse still, craftily disguised, 
so as to secure the evil result without 
incriminating their authors of evil in- 
tent. 

No Catholic is offended at a sin- 
cere, conscientious disaffection toward 
the Church, or open antagonism to it, 
so long as the opponent is honest in 
his views and fights fair. Every en- 
lightened, well-grounded Catholic has 
a vital conviction that he possesses 
Truth in the supreme question of re- 
ligious belief, and that there can be 
no argument brought against Catholic 
verity which is not susceptible of refu- 
tation. If he have earnest zeal for 
the propagation of the Catholic 
Faith, he will ask nothing better than 
an intelligent, equally ardent, but sin- 
cere and_ truth-seeking, opponent. 
Such a one is far most likely to dis- 
cover that, with the best intention in 
the world, he is on the wrong side of 
the question ; and whoso is a real seeker 
after truth, for its own sake, will not 
balk at its acceptance once it is dis- 
covered, no matter what the cost. 
“What does it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul!” The world will never know 
an age in which the Catholic Church 
shall lack potential martyrs. 

When the Hall Caines and Marie 
Corellis indulge in dalliance with 
things Catholic, no Catholic will lose 
his sleep o’ nights on their account. 
Writers of this kidney who bear down 
upon the Church are like the tiny in- 
sects that impinge upon the globe of 
a dazzling electric light. They may 
slightly obscure its rays, but are apt 
to perish themselves. Such writers 
only brush, like wanton children, 
against the fringes of Catholic Verity, 
noting little, and heeding less, its 
deep, inner, spiritual significance. 
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But there is one writer who claims 
more notice, not that he is more puis- 
sant, but by reason of his greater no- 
toriety and the phrenetic violence of 
his attacks on the Catholic Church, 
more especially in his last work, one 
which will have no successor, since 
death has checked forever his prolific 
and vitriolic pen. Emile Zola, in 
“Truth,” though merely vomiting 
forth calumnies which are decrepit 
from long service, has made such a 
cesspool of his rabid arraignment that 
to ignore him here might seem the 
evasion of something formidable. 
Here, indeed, if the Catholic feeling 
is to be neatly expressed, one may bor- 
row Mrs. Ward’s “nauseous hys- 
teria.” It is a sentiment which other 
than Catholics must feel, when they 
read the purulent gush of this exqui- 
sitely misnamed novel. 

M. Zola has confided to the public 
a few things about himself which it 
may be seasonable to recall here as 
prenotanda to any strictures on the 
book. “ Hatred is holy,” wrote Zola, 
in 1886. “It is the indignation of 
strong, powerful hearts, the militant 
disdain of those who are vexed by 
mediocrity. To hate is to love, to feel 
one’s soul warm and generous, to live 
largely on the contempt of things ab- 
surd and disreputable. Hatred com- 
forts, does justice, ennobles.” 

Accepting this pleasant paradox, 
Zola’s “ hate”? must have been so sur- 
feited with “comfort,” “ justice” 
and “ nobility ” by its bounteous out- 
pour in “ Truth ” that even his warm- 
est admirer need scarcely regret that 
Death prevented its gorging itself on 
more Gargantuan largess in the pro- 
jected “ Justice,” the fourth of his 
Evangels, “Fecundity, ‘“ Labor” 
and “Truth” being the other three. 

Writers of distinction have expressed 
their views on M. Zola with such vigor 
and clarity that a few quotations from 
them will sufficiently exemplify the 
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Catholic attitude in his regard. Ana- 
tole France, after the publication of 
La Terre, wrote: “ His work is bad, 
and he is one of those unfortunates of 
whom it may be said that it were bet- 
ter he had never been born. Never 
had a man made such an effort to de- 
grade humanity, to insult all love and 
beauty and to deny all that is good and 
wholesome. Never had a man s0 ig- 
nored the ideal of mankind. Many 
weaknesses, even many faults and er- 
rors have their touching beauty. 
Their sorrow is sacred. The sanctity 
of tears is at the foundation of all re- 
ligion, and misfortune elicits sympathy 
for its victim. But M. Zola knows 
naught of this. He does not know that 
the Graces are decent, that philosophi- 
ca] irony is kind and indulgent, and 
that human beings inspire the well- 
regulated mind with one of two senti- 
ments: admiration or pity. M. Zola is 
worthy of sincere pity.” 

Whether M. France would maintain 
this last assertion after a perusal of 
“Truth,” is open to reasonable doubt. 
There is such a frenzied display of 
Zola’s favorite virtue, hate; its expres- 
sion is so deliberate, so calumnious, 50 
gross, so wearyingly diffuse that if he 
rouses pity in the heart it must be only 
that which a rabid lunatic might in- 
spire. 

Before Zola went to Rome, he said: 
“There is no reason why the Pope 
should not receive me. But if needs 
be, I shall go farther.” The Pope 
did not receive Zola and Zola did go 
farther. In fact, it is no injustice to 
his gifts to believe “ Truth ” the abso- 
lute limit of even his prurient mali- 
ciousness. Even the most prejudiced 
in his favor must cry out against the 
motley throng of debased Catholic 
clerics and laymen, so absolutely un- 
relieved by one decent soul, which 
swarm in the pages of “ Truth.” 
Such an undiluted mass of deviltry 
would have been  self-extinguished. 
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Another remark of M. Zola’s is in 
order here. “A work of art,” he 
said, “is a corner of creation seen 
through a temperament.” Voila tout! 
“Truth,” more than any other of 
Zola’s works, is a dark “corner,” of 
his own “ creation,” seen through his 
“temperament,” equipped with glasses 
of singularly magnifying power. One 
may also bear in mind his ardent eu- 
logy of Hate, and his overt threat of 
what might follow if the Pope dared to 
deny him audience. Surely, the calm 
pertinacity with which the Immortals 
closed the door of the Academy in his 
face at his every approach might have 
insinuated doubt that the door of the 
Pope’s Audience Chamber would swing 
open for him with too ready hospital- 
ity! Pierre Suau, in an article on Zola 
(Etudes) says that “ wishing to mis- 
lead the prudish Academy, he had the 
power and ability to write three hun- 
dred pages, not one of which is sullied 
by even a coarse word (Le Réve). 
However, Zola was too unfamiliar with 
decency to be expected to deal in it 
more than once. Zola’s productions are 
false, impure and bad. His philos- 
ophy, not only weak but null.” Zola 
himself said: “ A philosophical system 
has always frightened me.” What 
wonder that with his “ ennobling hate” 
against the Church, he should have 
drawn as vile a picture of its ministers 
and itself as even his mind could con- 
ceive. “ Truth” is primarily devised 
to exploit yet more the Dreyfus Case. 
But M. Zola, by a happy device, has 
made all the agents of crime and injus- 
tice in the book Catholics, thus accom- 
plishing two objects dear to his heart. 

It is good to bear in mind in estimat- 
ing the value of the colors spread on 
this portrayal of the Church, how 
Zola’s painting of his countrymen is 
regarded bysuch Frenchmenas Anatole 
France and Pierre Suau. “ His sol- 
diers, peasants, laborers and citizens are 
not the soldiers, peasants, laborers and 
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citizens of France.” But then Zola 
says himself in Mes Haines: “ For 
many, realism consists in the selection 
of a vulgar subject.” Suau notes that 
“he is so conscious of painting beasts 
instead of men that habitually he ap- 
plies bestial terms to his characters. . 
But he could not reproduce what actu- 
ally is: he has only seen things through 
the medium of his own temperament ; he 
subtracts, adds, modifies, in fact, gives 
us a world of his own invention. . . 
Zola has ignored the three most sublime 
things in the world: God, liberty and 
beauty.” 

If Zola was thus affected toward por- 
trayal of secular subjects in regard to 
which his “ennobling hatred” was 
more in abeyance, what wonder that in 
“ Truth,” where it was straining on the 
leash to jump at the throat of every- 
thing Catholic, that there is some undue 
and personal emphasis in the picture 
drawn. ; 

To show the worth of M. Zola’s ap- 
praisal of things—the value of his por- 
trayal of them may be left to the 
“horse sense ” of his readers—one or 
two of his sentiments deserve quotation. 
“ All so-called revealed truth is false- 
hood: experimental truth alone is ac- 
curate—one, entire, eternal.”” One 
might as well get what pleasure he can 
out of M. Zola, and remember !—“ he 
himself has said it”’—he had a naif 
shrinking from philosophy! So don’t 
shake too roughly those resonant epi- 
thets of experimental truth—* one, en- 
tire, eternal.” It is a trinity of epithet 
too pretty to be disturbed. The worst 
foe of Zola could be tempted to do no 
more to it than dust it off that its shin- 
ing force should not be impaired. 

Here is another gem which might 
lead one to wonder, darkly, if M. Zola 
had sniffed around the Higher Criti- 
cism. ‘No happiness was possible, 
whether moral or material, save in the 
possession of knowledge. The view in- 
spired by the Gospel dictum, “ Happy 
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the poor in spirit,” had. held mankind 
in a quagmire of wretchedness and 
bondage for ages. No, no! The poor 
in spirit are perforce mere cattle, fit 
flesh for slavery and for suffering. 
The happy people will be that which is 
possessed of knowledge and will. 
Happy, on the contrary, are those who 
know—happy the intelligent, the men 
of will and action, for the kingdom of 
the world shall belong to them,” etc., 
etc., etc. 

The pleasing part of this is that Zola 
would seem to imply there has been 
such a universal craving of mankind 
after the blessedness of “the poor in 
spirit.” It is the Saints who have 
chiefly lusted after it, and it cannot be 
that M. Zola would credit them with 
such influence on mankind, “ for ages,” 
as to land it in a quagmire, no matter 
of what consistency. Where would M. 
Zola have been as a commentator on the 
Scriptures in those days when a Greek 
accent meant Orthodoxy or Heresy? 

But there is one thing that Zola 
makes Marc Froment say—the school- 
master who is so impassioned for Truth 
as the great panacea—which is signifi- 
cant. ‘“ Yes,” he cried, “ it is against 
your Roman Catholicism that I fight— 
against the imbecility of its teaching, 
the hypocrisy of its actions, the perver- 
sion of its worship, its deadly action 
on women and children” (it may be 
remarked here that most of the priests 
in “ Truth ” have affaires with women, 
and one of them, Pére Théodose, was 8 
perfect wonder of a Don Juan) “ and 
its social injuriousness. ‘The Roman 
Catholic Church, that is the enemy of 
whom we must first clear the path. Be- 
fore the social question, before the po- 
litical question, comes the religious 
question which bars everything. We 
shall never be able to take a single step 
forward unless we begin by striking 
down that Church, which corrupts and 
poisons and murders. And understand 
me fully, that is the reason I am re- 
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solved not to allow our Louise to con- 
fess and communicate.” 

Right, M. Zola! It is to your credit, 
that despite your bad philosophy, your 
“ ennobling hate,” your temperamental 
tendency for sloughs, you have grasped 
clearly and truly the fact that Christ’s 
Church is the obstacle that you and 
yours must remove before you can work 
your will with humanity. 

Apology is due for the time and 
space given to M. Zola. It is only jus- 
tified in that the majority of mankind, 
even of those who read, are not 
cultivated, not strong in reason: and 
to them, such books as “ Truth,” 
“Lourdes” and “Rome” do harm. He 
is gone—andhis end,as one of hiscoun- 
trymen said, was symbolic of his life. 
“He had always breathed a foul at- 
mosphere, and at length died in it.” 
But his books remain. It is not to en- 
croach on the prophet’s domain to pre- 
dict a not remote oblivion to them. 
There is not enough of truth of any 
kind in them to be an antiseptic to their 
self-destructive virus. Monseigneur 
Bienvenu, that embodiment of Catholic 
virtue, whom Victor Hugo has en- 
shrined in Les Miserables, will outlive 
Zola’s eruption of base clerics. There 
was the writer who felt human nature: 
who, if he made his Catholic nun tell a 


lie, made her do it, if sinning through 
lack of faith, with charity and tender- 
ness for a noble, hunted man, in her 
simple soul. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked 
that Catholics, with all reason, hold 
Catholic writers most severely to task 
for any misrepresentation of Catholic 
verity. They know whereof they speak. 
And by Catholic writer is understood 
something more than the “Oh, yes! 
I’m a Catholic ” confessor of the Faith. 
To have been baptized, to have received 
First Communion, and thereafter to 
have the sum of Catholic practices rep- 
resented by the hope of making a Con- 
fession while the undertaker is waiting 
in the hall is not to be ranged in that 
class. Hence, those who are not Cath- 
olics may be more scandalized by the 
writings of some reputed Catholics 
than pious Catholics themselves will be. 

The typical Catholic, whose opinion 
is to be taken as the norm of what 
Catholics feel about the Catholic in lit- 
erature, is the one who has not become 
dulled to the force and obligations and 
beauty of his Faith: the one whose life, 
in great things and in small, is tinc- 
tured by his belief. It is such a one 
whose attitude toward the Catholic in 
literature it has been the aim of this 
paper to set forth. 


‘ 


Art 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


N every fragment she perceives the whole; 

In every whole she notes the tiniest part; 
‘Then bows in reverence to the Making Soul, 

And feels the throbbing of the Loving Heart! 


Countries I Have Never Seen 


BY BERNARD G. RICHARDS 


I—FRANCE 


“© Others have used their knowledge. 


RANCE makes me enthusiastic. 

Enthusiasm is the chief export of 

France. Feeling is its specialty. 
Whenever the French people feel like 
it, they stir a revolution into action. 
The country has quite a reputation 
for revolutions. They are a haughty, 
independent and liberty-loving people, 
the French are. They have dethroned 
and beheaded kings, and on the impulse 
of the moment, put others in their place 
with the same scenic effects. This is 
the way they meet the impudence and 
check the abuses of the rulers. They 
are ever fighting for freedom, and are 
proud of the last remains of their no- 
bility. It was in France that the motto 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
was coined, and since then the phrase 
has been much in use and given a wide 
circulation in England and this coun- 
try. Therefore politicians owe an in- 
estimable debt to France. 

There are other cities and towns and 
countries in France, but Paris gets the 
most advertising; and when I say 
France I mean Paris, for of the other 
parts I hardly have any impressions. 
Paris is the city of exhibitions; it is 
the city where the French people and 
other nationalities are perpetually on 
exhibition. France is the land of art, 
culture, music and song; and life has 
been reduced to such a fine art that 
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hard work is almost unknown. We 
never hear anything of French brick- 
layers, but we hear much of French 
painters. The work of the country 
must be done by the realistic novelists 
who disguise themselves as laborers and 
take any jobs they can get in order to 
study the conditions of the lowly. 
Excepting these novelists and the peas- 
ants in Millet’s paintings, no one works 
hard in this beautiful land. The hard- 
est task of the peasants is to keep their 
children on the farms and prevent them 
from going to Paris. For to go to 
Paris is the ambition, the desire, the 
passion of all. : 

They wish to go to Paris and live 
the blissful life of the Bohemians. 
These Bohemians are different from all 
other people. That is their chief busi- 
ness. They are devoted to art, culture, 
music, philosophy and grisettes. They 
live in a world of beautiful dreams, en- 
chanting visions, and blissful forget- 
fulness, where no one pays any rent. 
But they spend too much time in that 
region, and are often rudely reminded 
of the hard realities of the world and 
unremitted bills. There are all kinds 
of Bohemians: some for business, some 
for pleasure, but the best of them do 
not know what they are, nor why. 
From much that we hear and read, 
it would seem that Bohemians form 
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a great part of the population of 
France. 

Dramatic art has almost reached 
perfection in France, The life there is 
full of dramatic action, scenic effects 
and artistic exhibitions. Nothing is 
realistic except the novelists, who make 
a thorough study of their art. The 
gay life of Paris is fast depopulating 
the country, and their writers are urg- 
ing the people to raise big families, 
with a hope of increasing circulation of 
their books. 

France is directly across the English 
Channel and this affords Englishmen 
an easy opportunity to escape from the 
boredom of their country. 

The workingmen of France always 
sit in and around the cafés on the 
Boulevard, dressed in their blue blouses 
and uniform four-cornered caps, drink 
absinthe and discuss and cuss concern- 
ing the social revolution and the art of 
the future. We seldom hear of their 
doing any other work. But they figure 
quite prominently in realistic novels, 
where they are always preparing the 
downfall of the present order of things. 
They are advanced radicals—have been 
so for centuries—and such is their 
progress that they promise to be so for 
some time to come. They are always 
revolutionary except when the Czar of 
Russia visits their country. When he 
comes they cheer him and, out of defer- 
ence, refrain from saying anything 
about Anarchy. When the Czar de- 
parts in peace, they entertain some fa- 
mous Nihilist and give vent to a new 
set of feelings. The French are also 
a most ingenious race. They invent 
some wonderful things; then, with the 
aid, patience and perseverance of 
other nations, these things are per- 
fected, materialized, placed on the 
market and imported into France. 
Elaborate art in dress is the distin- 
guishing.and fatal feature of the 
French. They make the latest styles 
for all civilization, originating them 
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as fast as they can and receiving the 
blessings of women and the curses of 
men from all over the world. This 
constantly changing cycle of styles is 
an evil as great as that of the vast 
standing armies of Europe, and causes 
more war. 

Judging from French plays there 
are more women than men in the coun- 
try, as there are always several women 
interested in one man, or one man under 
the influence of a few members of the 
more numerous sex. Many women 
have pasts—they acquire them early 
in life—and there is not much of a 
future for them;—still less for the 
men to whom they tell the eventful 
stories of their life. Some of these 
women become consumptive and die 
very touchingly just as their lovers re- 
turn from unsuccessful tours of for- 
getfulness. These women are very 
good, and to oblige the parents of 
their lovers they often renounce their 
only hope of happiness. Like the 
girls of Japan, those of France are 
closely circumscribed and rigidly re- 
stricted, and they, too, in the course 
of time, do the best they can not to 
disappoint their watchful and wakeful 
guardians. Marriage is responsible 
for many dramatic situations, as is seen 
from the plays. It is a most entang- 
ling alliance, and the married people 
live together forever after—because 
the divorce has not yet been instituted 
in France. 

There are numerous beautiful struc- 
tures in France: art museums, cathe- 
drals, theatres, towers, palaces and 
monuments, and showing the sights is 
the most flourishing industry of the 
land. The professional guides are a 
formidable class of brigands who cap- 
ture guileless strangers and lead them 
about to show them how to part with 
their money. Those who are not 
guides or workingmen—nor yet art- 
ists—are either chefs or dancing mas- 
ters. 
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The French belong to the Latin race, 
and this accounts for the Latin Quar- 
ter in Paris, where people wear their 
hair long and their neckties, cloaks 
and morals very loose. Most of the men 
are students; some remain so through- 
out life, and they are all very proud of 
their poverty. There are many artists 
in the Quarter, and many people who, 
from what they say, leave no doubt 
as to their genius. They all hate their 
relatives, but cannot earn enough to 
escape the gross materialism of the age. 
They love freedom so much that they 
remain the most abject slaves of penni- 
lessness. 
The French are an exceedingly po- 
lite people, though they have failed in 
proving it to Captain Dreyfus. They 
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adore and ardently imitate their great 
men in their mode of living; and al- 
ways bury them with the grandest hon- 
ors. The French hate the Germans, 
and import some of their best ideas 
from Germany. French people, like 
those of other European nations, have 
long ago accepted Christianity, and, 
like them, find it extremely difficult to 
become Christians. But they attend 
church, heartily despise those who be- 
long to other denominations than 
theirs, and do the best they can. There 
are many young freethinkers in the 
land, but very few old infidels. No 
one really knows what becomes of these 
young unbelievers that disappear. 
But, of course, many of them are lost 
in the Latin Quarter. 


To a Good Book 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


OME, friend, and sit with me; 
We two are company 
Who, in our calm retreat, 
Need nothing from the street, 
Nor opera, nor play, nor dance, 
Nor club, nor dinner, to enhance 
The pleasure that it is to be 
Each in the other’s company. 
You give me everything, while I— 
I give you nothing, and I sigh 
Because—what do you say? 
I love you, and no other pay 
You ask for your alluring cheer? 
Is that enough? It is so easy, dear, 
To love you that it seems to me 
I give you nothing for your company. 


The Literary Guillotine 


VIII 


Historical Novelties 


Dramatis PERSONAE: 


Hugh Wynne, commissioner in lunacy. 

Stephen Brice, suffering from ungrammatical priggishness. 
Tom Vanrevel, with the obsession that all readers are fools. 
Malcolm Vernon, with a severe casc of saccharine garrulity. 
Darius Olin, suffering from general debility. 

Ralph Percy, with a mania for killing everybody in sight. 


Ex officio: Mark Twain, Oliver Herford. 


Authors and authoresses in waiting (for recognition). 


Scene: Hugh Wynne’s sanitarium, Philadelphia. 


Hugh Wynne—At the request of the 
presiding judge of the Literary Emer- 
gency Court, I have summoned you 
from your books, gentlemen, to exam- 
ine you professionally before you are 
put on trial for your literary crimes 
—there is some doubt, namely, of your 
responsibility for your deeds, and if it 
can be shown that your mental state is 
such 
Stephen Brice—One minute, Doctor, 
for what form of alienation are you go- 
ing to examine me? 

Hugh Wynne—The alienation of 
money under novel pretences is the 
crime, I believe, with which you are 
formally charged; but I shall confine 
my examination to symptoms of un- 
grammatical priggishness, a disease 
which has attacked many of us latter- 
day heroes. 

Stephen Brice—Priggishness, Doc- 
tor? Why, I thought that was the 


normal, approved state of the hero of 
a novel. 

Hugh Wynne—Mr. Clemens, this 
gentleman shows no signs of aberra- 
tion; you yourself have heard his sen- 
sible remarks in regard to priggishness. 

Herford—Sect a prig to catch a prig 
— But what has that to do with syn- 
tax? 

Stephen Brice—My sales are my 
own; my syntax is my secretary’s. 

Darius Olin—A Daniel come to 
judgment! I never had a secretary 
nor nobody to correct my faults. I 
was raised by a bachelor. 

Malcolm Vernon—Ah, poor fellow! 
Now, the major portion of my life has 
been spent with women. Indeed, I 
sometimes think that my biographer 
himself was a woman masking under 
a man’s name. Not once, but a thou- 
sand times, has he forced me to burst 
forth into flowery adulation of the 
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novel-buying sex. ‘Ah, wondrous 
and glorious womanhood!” I cry on 
page 44 of my diary. “If you had 
naught but the mother instinct to lift 
you above your masters by the hand 
of man-made laws, those masters were 
still unworthy to tie the strings of your 
shoes.”—That’s the kind of cheap 
stuff they like; it pays. 

Tom Vanrevel—That’s right! Lay 
it on with a trowel, and you can’t help 
selling. Take my own case. “ It was 
not that she was merely lovely,” I say 
on page 33 of my history, “that her 
nose was straight and her chin dexter- 
ously turned between square and oval ; 
that her dark hair lay soft as a shadow 
on her white brow; not that the tremb- 
ling hand she held against her breast 
sprang from a taper wrist and tapered 
again to the tips of her long fingers ; 
—not all the exquisite regularity of 
line and mould, nor simplicity of color, 


gave her - 

Ralph Percy—Quick, quick, my 
masters! What is it ails Master 
Twain? 


Hugh Wynne (after a hurried ex- 
amination)—’Tis naught, I assure 
thee, only a cloyed palate. 

First Author in Waiting—I’ve seen 
many similar cases during the reading 
of my own story, “ A Carolina Cava- 
lier.” It’s never fatal, though; a good 
dose of the classics will cure it. 

Mark Twain (opening his eyes)— 
Come here, Herford. I want to ask 
you a riddle. What is the difference 
between the Reveries of a Bacheller 
and the smallpox? 

Herford—I suppose they’re both 
taken from other people. 

Mark Twain—That’s a similarity, 
not a difference. The correct answer 
is that the smallpox you can get only 
once, while the Reveries come by the 
Darrelful. 

Herford—You mean by the ink- 
wellful. But tell me this: why should 
the author of the Reveries turn shep- 
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herd if the public ever gets on to him? 
Because he has always shown such skill 
in herding the domestic virtues in the 
pen of platitudes. I lay awake nights 
thinking that up. 

Hugh Wynne—It has the qualities 
of the nightshade. However, to con- 
tinue the examination. Major Brice, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has announced that it will boy- 
cott all the books of any writer whose 
grammar is not as pure as his morals. 
And they’re after you. 

Stephen Brice—After me? Why I 
defy you to discover a single case of 
divorce between subject and verb in 
the entire dreary length of my biog- 
raphy. 

Hugh Wynne—Ah, Major, divorce 
is not the only evil of which the mem- 
bers of a sentence may be guilty—dis- 
agreement is almost equally reprehen- 
sible. Better a dinner of verbs, you 
know, than a stalled writer and dis- 
agreement therewith. 

Tom Vanrevel—Nonsense! After 
you’ve once made your hit, you can 
write any old thing and it'll go. Look 
at me! 

Stephen Brice—If the Tarkative 
Gentleman from Indiana will but give 
his betters a chance to be heard, I 
should much like to bring this ques- 
tion of syntactical disagreement to a 
crisis. I defy you to show me one of 
my relatives out of agreement. 

Herford—It’s a wise relative knows 
its own antecedent. 

Hugh Wynne—That’s a true word, 
your honor. However, to remove any 
doubts from Major Brice’s mind on the 
score of grammar, let me cite one or 
two sentences from his book which have 
been marked by an expert for this pur- 
pose. On page 333 he says: “ There 
were many doting parents, whose boys 
had accepted the parole, whose praise 
was a trifle lukewarm, to be sure.” 
The annotator seems in doubt whose 
‘“ whose” that second ‘ whose? may 
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be. But it’s a delicate matter to inter- 
fere between relatives, unless you’re 
mighty certain you know what’s wrong 
yourself. So let’s get off thin ice. 
Here’s a better example, page 44— 
“‘ young Colfax did not seem to be the 
kind who would relish returning to a 
young lady and acknowledge a defeat.” 
Major, present participles like to flock 
together, if you'll only give ’em a 
chance by not cutting off their tails. 
It’s the little word “nor,” however, 
that plays you the worst tricks. 
“You, nor the Mayor,” you say on 
page 216, “nor the rest of the grave 
and elderly gentlemen were not blinded 
by the light of a royal presence.” 
It’s too bad the way these double nega- 
tives will creep in. They do it again 
on page 36, and on page 357: “ Sad 
to relate that her bandages nor her 
shirts nor her havelocks never reached 
the front.” What do you think of 
that, gentlemen? 

Herford —I should say that a nega- 
tive well in hand is worth two in a sen- 
tence. 

Darius Olin (in awed tones)—I 
never realized there was so much in 
grammar, before. I’ve always just 
slapped down the words the first way 
they occurred to me. MHaven’t you, 
Vanrevel? 

Tom Vanrevel—Of course! This 
thing’s all nonsense. I tell you the 
public’s a fool. Didn’t they swallow 
me without question? What better 
proof do you want? 

Ralph Percy—Now, look here, I’m 
a peaceable man, but I haven’t had a 
chance to kill anybody since this séance 
began, and I’m not used to going so 
long without blood. 

Malcolm Vernon—What makes you 
so bloodthirsty, anyway, Captain 
Percy? 

Ralph Percy—Because my biog- 
rapher is a woman. I tell you, when 

a woman’s bloody, she’s bloody for 
keeps. No Achilles heel business for 


her. You remember that fight of mine 
on the island when I made the pirates 
elect me their captain? Well, when 
my biographer was talking over the 
scene with me, I told her how unrea- 
sonable it was to ask me to down so 
many fellows at once. In fact, I flatly 
refused the job, until she threatened 
to leave me to die of thirst on the 
island—didn’t know how to get me off 
otherwise—so of course I had to yield 
in the end. Strange what necessity 
and woman will drive a man to. 

Hugh Wynne—Mr. Clemens, one 
thing at least is clear by this time— 
Captain Percy is not responsible for his 
actions. As he himself has said, when 
a bloodthirsty woman gets the upper 
hand of a man, there’s no telling where 
she will stop. However, that has noth- 
ing to do with Major Brice’s case. Has 
your honor any questions you would 
like to ask him? 

Mark Twain—Well, yes, I might as 
well take advantage of this opportun- 
ity to question him on his German—it 
is almost up to Miss Corelli’s French. 

Stephen Brice—My German, sir? 
Now, that’s a point on which I am ab- 
solutely bombenfest. I once took a six 
weeks’ course in a summer school of 
languages during my holidays. 

Mark Twain—Well, I must admit 
your German sounds as though it were 
off for a holiday. However, example 
is better than precept. On page 84 
your friend Richter sings a German 
song in the following novel manner: 


Deutschlands Séhne 

Laut erténe 

Euer Vaterlandgesang. 
Vaterland! Du land des Ruhmes, | 
Weih’ zu deines Heiligthumes 
Hutern, uns und unser Schwert. 


Do you know how many mistakes 
are in those six lines, Major? 

Stephen Brice—How many—seven? 

Mark Twain—No, sir, it is not quite 
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as bad as that—but two’s enough. 
The Germans have an_ineradicable 
prejudice against writing nouns with 
a small letter, even the noun “ Land”; 
and, further, they insist upon calling 
a protector “ Hiiter,” despite the ef- 
forts of American authors to change 
the practice. 

Stephen Brice—Your honor, those 
were merely mistakes of the composi- 
tor. Surely you wouldn’t hold me re- 
sponsible for his oversights? 

Mark Twain—Ah, that convenient 
typesetter—what burdens the poor fel- 
low is called upon to bear! I suppose 
he’s the one also who made the mistake 
on page 120, and who conceived of the 
strange Volksmelodie on page 206: 
“ Bemooster Bursche zeih’ ich ans,— 
Ade!” {I don’t wonder when he heard 
this, as you say, “a big tear rolled 
down the scar on Richter’s cheek.” If 
he hadn’t wept at this abuse of his 
mother tongue, I’d have lost all respect 
for him. 

Stephen Brice—Is there anything 
more, your honor? 

Mark Twain— Anything more? 
No, because there’s no more German in 
your book, excepting some “ strevers ” 
with a “v” and a small “s.” Yeta 
moment before you had the presump- 
tion to assure us that although “ the 
beer-garden by the side of the restau- 
rant to which they went was dreary and 
bedraggled— inside, to all intents and 
purposes, it was German.” But to 
come back to English, Herford here 
was complaining to me of the manner 
in which you got the subjunctive con- 
fused in the protasis of your condi- 
tional sentences— 

Herford (plucking his sleeve)— 
Here, here! You’ve got me mixed up 
with somebody else. I never so much 
as heard of a protoplasm. It must 
have been our colleague. 

Stephen Brice—I’m glad you’ve 
brought up that question of the sub- 
junctive, your honor. It’s a thing I’ve 
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never seemed to be able to use correctly. 
Now, for instance, this sentence: ‘ So 
absorbed was he in contemplation of 
this, and in wondering whether she 
were to marry her cousin, Clarence 
Colfax, etc.” I remember asking my- 
self whether that “were” were right 
or was wrong. But how was I to know? 
My secretary was off for the day. In 
fact, there are lots of those subjunc- 
tives in my book that I’m in doubt 
about. 

Mark Twain—And well you may be, 
sir. Fortunately, however, it’s not 
necessary for an author to be able to 
write grammatically nowadays; we 
haven’t time for education. 

Stephen Brice—That’s it, your 
honor, in order to make an educated 
man, as Victor Hugo said about mak- 
ing a gentleman, you have to start 
with his grandfather. And as you 
know, my wife’s great-grandfather, 
Richard Carvel, wasn’t able, either, to 
distinguish between an adverb and a 
participle. If you'll excuse me, 
though, I think I’ll lie down on the sofa 
for a few minutes—I feel my small 
amount of vitality running low. 
(Faints. ) 

Ralph Percy (catching him and lay- 
ing him down )—Why, this man’s dead! 
Did I perchance kill him inadvertently ? 
Will somebody please write and ask my 
biographer. 

Hugh Wynne (opening the patient’s 
shirt)—My goodness, this is not a 
man! He’s only a lay figure. ( Aside.) 
Suppose they should discover that ’m 
only a lay figure myself ! 

Herford—Never count your lay fig- 
ures before they’re patched. 

Mark Twain—Well, what are we 
going to do with this graven image? 
He looks enough like a man to sell him 
to the Eden Musee. 

Hugh Wynne—No, that won’t do, 
we'd only get his intrinsic value for 
him, and that wouldn’t pay for the 
cartage. I have a better scheme than 
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that, and one, I think, that’ll work 
—let somebody say a bad word in 
his ear and shock him into seeming 
vitality again. Do any of you know 
how to swear? 

Malcolm Vernon—I used to once 
upon a time, before I came under the 
softening influence of love, that is 
whispered by the sighing winds; of 
love, that makes men and women like 
unto gods; of love, that is the burden 
of the fleecy clouds as they float in the 
sweet, restful azure of the vaulted sky, 
of love—— 

Herford—Here, here, you must have 
been reading “ When Knighthood Was 
Flowery.” Unfortunately the waste- 
Pipe is stopped up. Mr. Olin, don’t 
you think you might scare up an oath 
for the occasion? 

Darius Olin—Well, I’m but a rough 
soldier, but I can do my best. (Lean- 
ing over and shouting in Brice’s ear.) 
Jerushy Jane Pepper! 

Malcolm Vernon—I thought I saw 
his left eyelid move. 

Hugh Wynne—Yes, I saw it, too, 
but the shock was not great enough. 
Mr. Olin, haven’t you a stronger ex- 
pletive than that? 

Darius Olin—I am but a rough 
soldier, sir, unversed in the ways of 
schools and courts, but even my pro- 
fanity has its limitations. I have given 
you the best I have. 

Hugh Wynne—Well, I don’t know 
what we’ll do about it. Our only chance 
lies in shocking this man into a sem- 
blance of life. Hasn’t anybody an 
oath about him? 

Mark Twain—Can’t you get one up 
for the occasion yourself, Doctor? 

Hugh Wynne—Oh, my, no, sir! 
You know I belong to the modern zxne- 
mic school of literature, whose blood 
is without red corpuscles. A novel I 

should define as a collection of six hun- 
dred pages or more of conversation and 
description, with a minimum of inci- 
dent and a maximum of padding. You 


see, therefore, how impossible a swear- 
word is to me. 

Herford—Couldn’t you accommo- 
date us, Captain Percy? 

Ralph Percy—No, sir, under no 
circumstances. When my governess 
started me on my mad career, she said 
to me: “ Ralph, go forth and multiply 
impossible achievements, kill as many 
men as you’ve a mind to, but never for- 
get your refinement.” And I have held 
her words sacred. 

Tom Vanrevel—Here, I'll swear, if 
it has to be done. We can’t waste all 
day over this lay figure. I'll give him 
a good strong Indiana oath. Jimminy- 
crimminy! 

Darius Olin—He moved that time 
distinctly. It was a wicked word, 
though. 

Hugh Wynne—Can’t you go one a 
little stronger, Mr. Vanrevel? Just a 
little bit stronger? 

Tom Vanrevel (glancing around 
nervously )—Are there any reporters 
present ? 

Hugh Wynne—No, you’re perfectly 
safe. 

Tom Vanrevel—And you all promise 
not to betray me if I do it? 

Chorus—Deal with us as we deal 
with you. 

Tom Vanrevel—Well, then, I’ll risk 
it. Close your ears all of you, lest 
I shock you. (Shouting into the ear 
of Stephen Brice.) Damn! 

Stephen Brice (jumping to his feet ) 
—Where am I? What did I hear? 
Somebody swore in my presence! Oh, 
what would Mr. Mabie say to this! 

Hugh Wynne—Calm yourself, Ma- 
jor, he shall never hear of it. Noth- 
ing but necessity would have caused us 
to resort to such extreme measures. 

Mark Twain—Kindly sit down, Ma- 
jor, and in a very short time I promise 
to send you back to your book, the sup- 

port of whose cardboard covers you 
seem to need, in the manner that cer- 
tain German army officers are said to 
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require the support of stays. You 
ought never to have ventured forth 
from that haven of the still-born. 
Pray continue, Doctor. 

Hugh Wynne—There seems little 
need to prolong the examination. By 
this time, surely, you have gained a 
clear conception of the mental state of 
these gentlemen. Should we not spare 
their relatives further shock? 

Herford—I should like to ask Mr. 
Vernon a question. 

Malcolm Vernon—Yes, sir, what is 
it? 

Herford—Mr. Vernon, the eagle is 
said to be one of the few species of 
birds, if not the only species, the fe- 
male of which is larger and stronger 
and altogether more impressive than 
the male. Do you see any possible 
reason for the American people to 
change its national bird? 

Malcolm Vernon—yYour honor, time 
but serves further to demonstrate the 
wisdom of the Fathers of the Repub- 
lic, to show the prophetic quality of 
their minds. The only thing I can 
suggest is for Congress to appoint a 
committee to make sure that all the 
eagles on our flags and coins are 
eaglesses. 

Herford (to Mark Twain)—What 
canny answers the man gives! No need 
to minister to a mind diseased like that. 

Mark Twain—And you, Major 
Brice, what bird do you think most 
appropriate for National purposes? 

Stephen Brice—Well, since our liter- 
ary men are going more and more into 
politics, I should suggest the secretary 
bird. 

Herford—Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. 

Mark Twain—I must confess, Doc- 
tor, these heroes seem as men, knowing 
good and evil. Surely they must have 
realized what they were about when 
they assumed the cothurnus to gain a 
height not their own. 

Hugh Wynne—I’m not so certain of 
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that, you know, megacephalousness is 
a very subtle and deceptive disease. 
Even specialists are apt to make mis- 
takes. With your permission, how- 
ever, I should like to ask them a few 
questions as to their views on the novel. 
Their replies should possess both his- 
torical and pathological value. 

Mark Twain—Question them by all 
means. As Virgil exclaims: “ Tan- 
taene animis caelestibus irae? ” 

Hugh Wynne—Well, now, Mr. Ver- 
non, suppose we begin with you, work- 
ing up to the heavyweights. Won't 
you kindly let us have the benefit of 
your ideas on the novel? 

Malcolm Vernon—With pleasure. 
I can give you my ideas in a sentence. 
All this talk about the art of the novel 
is nonsense. Just remember one thing 
and you’re all right: there are more 
flies caught with molasses than with 
vinegar. Do you take me? 

Mark Twain—lI do, indeed, Mr. Ver- 
non; your remarks are most pregnant. 
But tell me this—are you not afraid 
thus to give away the secret of your 
success ? 

Malcolm Vernon—Not a bit, Ive 
got the biggest molasses-pot going— 
not even excepting Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s. 

Mark Twain—I doubt it, but still 

So your opinion, Mr. Vernon, is 
that molasses and literature are syn- 
onymous? 

Malcolm Vernon—Precisely—it all 
depends on the size of your jug. 

Mark Twain—Pray continue, Doc- 
tor. 

Hugh Wynne—And now, Mr. Olin, 
suppose you let us have your views on 
the question of the novel—they should 
be original, at least. 

Darius Olin—I don’t know as I have 
any views. I should say, just meander 
along with a paraphrase of the Psalm 
of Life and an occasional unacknowl- 
edged quotation from Sir Roger de 
Coverley done into Northern New York 
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dialect—and there you are. If that 
ain’t easy, I don’t know what is. 

Mark Twain—By George, these fel- 
lows speak the truth, at least! They 
don’t seem to mind giving the snap 
away at all. And you, Captain Percy, 
what are your views? 

Ralph Perey—Well, sir, nothing in 
this life is perfect, not even the book in 
which I appear. I should say, there- 
fore, that the novelist’s aim should be 
to get a good story and then to spoil it 
by piling on the impossible adventures 
and bloodletting until the reader 
throws down the book in disgust. It’s 
the way to get people to talk about it. 

Mark Twain—There’s a good deal 
in what you say, Captain Percy, a 
good deal. As for you, Major Brice, 
I guess we know pretty well your views 
on the novel, grammatical mistakes and 
all. You give us the matter in a nut- 
shell, I take it, on page 250 of your 
narrative, when you exclaim: “ Alas, 
that chronicles may not stretch so as 
to embrace all the great men of a time.” 
We need hardly waste further time on 
you.—‘ Bemooster Bursche, ziehe aus!” 
And now, Mr. Vanrevel, you are the 
only one remaining. What is your 
aim in the novel? 

Tom Vanrevel—My aim? Why, to 
sell it, of course. 

Mark Twain—Yes, but aside from 
commercialism, what should be a novel- 
ist’s standard? 

Tom Vanrevel—With his first or 
later books? 

Mark Twain—Well, with any book. 
Is there a difference? 

Tom Vanrevel—I should say there 
was! With his first book an author 
should take the greatest pains possible, 
and perhaps also withhis second. After 
that, let him insult his readers with 
any old trash he can sling together— 
the worse it is, the better. Look at 
me! Nobody but a fool could have 
really mistaken me for Crailey Gray, 
but the public continued to accept the 


legend—hence the publie’s a fool. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 

Mark Twain—Doctor, this new gen- 
eration is too much for me; I give ’em 
up. When Herford and I were young, 
if we wrote a rotten thing we sought 
to bury it out of sight as quickly as 
possible; now they try to sell it as 
quickly as possible. I should be glad 
to have your professional opinion as to 
the responsibility of the heroes under 
examination. 

Hugh Wynne—That is very quickly 
done, your honor. Stephen Brice, 
being, as we have seen, but a lay fig- 
ure, is of course without the purview 
both of the law and of medicine. Re- 
calling his reference to Victor Hugo, 
however, I should strongly advise him 
to read that poet’s production on 
“L’art d’étre grand-pére.” In the 
case of Captain Percy, we have seen 
that his mania for manslaughter has 
been superinduced solely by associa- 
tion with Bloody Mary; so that he can- 
not be held responsible. Malcolm Ver- 
non, on the other hand, we must regard 
as a very sick man, and therefore de- 
serving of our charity—saccharine gar- 
rulity, I tell you, is a disease not to be 
sneezed at. Indeed, it may be regarded 
as a form of mental diabetes. 

Malcolm Vernon (anxiously )}—Is 
that ever fatal, Doctor? 

Hugh Wynne—Only to reputations, 
sir. But to continue. There remain 
but two cases: Darius Olin and Tom 
Vanrevel. The first of these shows all 
the signs of general debility and liter- 
ary disintegration, so that it is un- 
necessary to hasten his demise. Be- 
sides, there are distinct signs of the 
approaching bursting of his bubble. 
In the case of Mr. Vanrevel, we have a 
clear instance of the impotence of the 
law. On the one hand, I could not 
with a clear conscience take the stund 
and swear to his irresponsibility—he 
deserves prosecution for saying the 
public’s a fool and for acting accord- 
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ingly—but on the other hand, if you 
bring him to trial, undoubtedly he will 
plead the truth of his words and will 
cite the public’s acceptance of himself 
as his justification. So you are power- 
less. 

Mark Twain (sadly)—I believe 
you’re right, our hands are tied. What 
would you advise, Herford? 

Herford—In the case of Major 
Brice, I think I should advise an opera- 
tion for disguised multiform ap- 
pendices. The others, undoubtedly, 
may safely be left to posterity. 
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Mark Twain—Come let’s get out 
of this as quickly as possible, Herford. 
Death has always moved me strongly, 
even if it be only the death of literary 
reputations. Good-day, Doctor, we 
are much indebted to you for your 
kindness in this matter. 

Hugh Wynne—Not at all, your 
honor. I am always glad to use the 
scalpel on my rivals. I am at your 
service at any time. 

Exeunt Mark Twain and Herford, 
followed by the crowd of disappointed 
authors and authoresses in waiting. 


The Master Craftsman 


BY MABEL WARD CAMERON 


ECAUSE I'm tired of faring on my way, 
This toilsome journey of my life (and thine), 
I seek the quiet room, where line on line 
Old friends look down in pity; and I may 
Choosing from these, forget sad yesterday, 
And rest me here, book open on my knee. 
Thus reading all my soul yearns plaintively 
For aid throughout the labor of my day. 
And lo! before my mental vision, clear, 
Look forth the features of that keen-eyed sage, 
Who heard the groans of toilers. Mystic, seer! 
Standing with giant strength and true courage. 
My soul to his, the master’s, feeling near, 
Draws help from out the printed Kelmscott page. 


The Music of the Wind 


BY ISABEL MOORE 


N no other literature does the sough- 

ing of the Wind prevail as in that 

of the ancient and the modern Cel- 
tic: and this is because it is so inex- 
tricably wrought into the environment 
and invironment of the northern island 
nature; it is to it a symbol of the free- 
dom of choice, the footfall of a follow- 
ing love, an ebb-child message from the 
dimly discernible past, and a wave-song 
of the on-coming future. The worship 
of the Sun as a veritable god seems to 
have passed with the passing of the 
Druids—but the worship of the Wind, 
with its evanescent rapture and tumult 
of dreams, lingers on in the heart of 
man: “ the green lips of the Wind that 
chant the blind oblivious rune of time ” 
are “the signature of symbol,” and 
Fiona Macleod says that “ symbolism is 
the speech of the soul.” This speech, 
this Wandering Jew of the elements, 
bloweth over the uplift countenance of 
space and across quickened fields and 
towns grown gray with age. As one 
of its modern devotees has exclaimed: 
* Any one can like sunshine; muffs can 
like sunshine; it takes a gull or a man 
to like the Wind!” And the gleaming 
poised gull, with its wings laid out over 
the buoying wind, expresses that ex- 
altation, that sweeping joy of life, that 
exquisite subtlety of intent, which is so 
much more easily understood by North- 
men than is a Mignon pensiveness: the 
symbolism being completed when the 
bird is borne beyond mortal vision into 
the remote silence of the omnipresent 


heights. Verily, “the Englishman 
may trample down the heather,” as say 
the shepherds of Argyll, “ but he can- 
not trample down the Wind.” 

This love among the old-time Celts 
for the sheer element, and circling 
gulls, is evidenced by that “ trans- 
formed pagan” St. Columba, who ex- 
ulted over the “ salt sea where the sea- 
gulls fly; ” and a Celt of to-day sings 
of “the old spell of the sea, the old 
cry of the wind” throughout the 
“ fable-flowering land,” Ireland, the 
Lady of Sorrows: and again says, 
“they are so old, the wind and the 
rain, so old.” Each of these two knew 
the wind and the rain and the sea about 
the island of Iona, where lingered the 
last sun-worshippers, and were acutely 
conscious of its burden as well as of its 
joy. “O King,” says in a certain tale 
the latter of these enraptured ones, 
“there is no evil upon the world that 
the wind does not bring back to the 
feet of him who made it: ” and in that 
most exquisitely finished piece of work 
entitled, “‘ The Wind, Silence, and 
Love,” Miss Fiona Macleod considers 
the Wind among the other elementals. 
“To go into solitary places, or among 
trees which await dusk and storm, or 
by a dark shore; to be a nerve there, 
to listen to, inwardly to hear, to be at 
one with, to be as grass filled with, as 
reeds shaken by, as a wave lifted be- 
fore, the wind: this is to know what 
cannot otherwise be known; to hear the 
intimate dread voice; to listen to what 
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long, long ago went away, and to what 
is now going and coming, coming and 
going, .. .” and again in the same 
volume, though not in the same mus- 
ing: “to love the wind and the salt 
wave, and be forever mocked of the 
one and baffled of the other; to live a 
heart of flame and have the bleak air 
quench it; to stoop, whispering, and kiss 
the wave, and have its saltiness sting 
the lips and blind the eyes: this indeed 
is to know that bitter thing of which so 
many have died after tears, broken 
hearts, and madness.’”? Her considera- 
tion of poetry is that it is an elemental 
— being in the spiritual life what 
wind is in the natural life;”? and she 
thinks “ that true poets and the silent 
kindred of poets must often seek re- 
mote places, the loncliness of hill or 
moor, must often listen to the desert 
wind, the whispering reeds as a refuge 
from the dull trouble of the habitual 
life.’ In the legend of St. Bridget it 
was thought best to “leave her much 
alone and let her learn of the Sun and 
the Wind: ” while, as expressive of the 
pure joy in nature, perhaps that pas- 
sage in Borrow’s “ Lavengro ” excels: 


“*Tife is sweet, Brother.’ 

“* Do you think so?’ 

“« Think so: there’s night and day, 
Brother, both sweet things; sun, moon 
and stars, Brother, all sweet things; 
there’s likewise a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, Brother, who would 
wish to die? ” 


The Celts were accustomed to swear 
by the Wind and by the Moon and by 
the Sun. In this connection there is a 
bit of legendary history regarding 
Laoghaire MacNeill, that King of Ire- 
land in the time of St. Patrick, who 
was buried according to his wish, stand- 
ing and armed in the rampart of his 
fort, with his face toward Leinster :— 
he had made peace with the Leinster- 
men, ratified with a vow by the Sun and 
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Wind—and had broken it—and been 
slain by the Sun and the Wind! In 
their worship the personification of the 
Wind was one with that of the Sea: 
Manannan, “ wave-footed Manan,” the 
offspring of Lir, was the Oceanus of 
the Gael; and frequently availed him- 
self of the royal prerogative to wan- 
der in disguise among men. Of him it 
is said in an old Irish poem: 


* after hundreds 
Of victories, of death he died.” 


The Wind as spoken of by the mod- 
ern Celtic cult is the most symbolic of 
the clements: in their use of it as such 
they far transcend that of the “ Creep- 
ing Saxons.” One tenderly poignant 
poem is Clarence Mangan’s “ Gone in 
the Wind.” Another writer sings of 
“the Wind of death that silently en- 
shroudeth friend and enemy.” The 
verse of W. B. Yeats is instinct with 
“the homelessness of the sea, and the 
peace of the restless wave, and love like 
the wandering wind.” His latest vol- 
ume of verse, entitled “The Wind 
among the Reeds,” speaks of the 
“ great wind of love and hate,” and in 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire” we 
find : 


“The wind blows out of the gates of 
the day, 
The wind blows over the lonely in 
heart,” 


and further on: 


“When the wind has laughed and 
murmured and sung, 
The lonely in heart must wither 
away.” 


Yeats is peculiarly impressed with 
the symbolism of love as expressed by 
the wind: he has much to say regard- 
ing— 
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“ All that know love among the winds 
of the world.” 


The “ Little Book of the Great En- 
chantment ” tells us that “ Love is a 
vapour that is licked up of the wind. 
Let whoso longeth after this lovely mist 
—that as a breath is, and is not—be- 
ware of this wind. There is no sorrow 
like unto the sorrow of this wind.” 

Miss Macleod applies her own pecu- 
liarly exigent imagery to the possibili- 
ties of this symbolism. Throughout all 
her work concerning the Pagan and 
Christian twilight knowledge, as well 
as in her verse and romance, she feels 
“the wind that would overtake the 
waves of thought and dream.” She 
speaks of a “ wind of sighs,” and the 
“smooth hand of the wind,” and the 
“ unaging wind of the Spirit.” “ The 
wind folded its wings like a great bird ; 
the wood-breeze crept beneath the 
bracken and fell asleep.” When 
writing critically of W. B. Yeats she 
refers to the “wind of the dramatic 
spirit ’; and yet again, to the “ wind- 
way of the leaf.” In “ The Immortal 
Hour” the wind and the rain are 
spoken of as “Blind Eyes”. and 
“Grey Feathers,” which ASE): the 
peasant, thus explains: 


“ These unknown gods are as all gods 
that are, 


And do not love to have their sacred 
names 

Used lightly; so we speak of him 
who lifts 

A ceaseless wing across all lands and 
seas, 

Moaning or glad, and flieth all un- 
seeing 

From darkness into darkness, as 
Blind Eyes: 

and her, his lovely bride, for he is 
deaf and so 

Veers this way and that forever, 
knowing nought 

Of her who breaks in tears beneath 
his wings 

Or falls in snows before his frosty 
breath— 

Her we name this—Grey Feathers.” 


Certainly this all pervadingness of 
Wind has fanned into a glowing stead- 
fastness what Du Maurier termed 
‘“blood-remembrance” among those 
writers who have felt upon their 
cheeks “ each sweet wind of Ireland.” 
Its symbolism has become “an un- 
speakable joy with a margin of 
pain”; the “cry of a man of Erin,” 
which takes inspirational possession of 
the truth that “ it is a common tongue 
we speak, though the wave has its own 
whisper, and the wind its own sigh, and 
the lip of the man its word, and the 
heart of woman its silence.” 


A man may succeed im literature without references but not without a 


character. 


Whom Love Exalts 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN, FR. 


OME time ago there dwelt in 

the heart of a great metropolis an 

artist. His canvases were known 
throughout the world, and before them 
the people stood and marvelled. 

But as they gazed, unconsciously a 
sense of disappointment came over 
them and they turned away, for the ex- 
quisite work, the marvellous detail, ap- 
pealed only to the eye, but left the 
heart cold. Only the artists and critics 
lingered over them, analyzing his skill, 
his delicate strokes, his wonderful 
coloring and the fame he was winning. 

And the great artist, understanding, 
despaired, for he felt that the critics 
prated coldly, but that the people 
knew. So he studied and worked and 
watched—and painted yet again. 
Once more the papers praised, the crit- 
ics approved—but the people turned 
away—for it was all the work of the 
hand; not a stroke was vitalized by the 
soul. 

Now it so happened that a great 
misfortune came to the artist: his 
wealth took flight, and he became very 
poor. He still painted, but none 
bought. “ We are tired of your placid 
fields, your doll-like faces,” they said. 
“They chill us.” But still the man 
worked on; and as he toiled at his easel 
from early dawn till gray twilight, he 
grew embittered; then fame deserted 
him; then his friends; and then—his 
youth. 


Into the life of the artist there came 


one day, as he lay sick unto death, a 
woman. In his conscious moments he 
saw her here and there about him, min- 
istering to his wants,—and eve in his 
delirium he was conscious of her pres- 
ence. He recovered—and the woman 
was gone. 

He painted no more, only stood at 
the small window of his dingy studio 
and noted the never-ending procession 
of faces before him. Day by day he 
watched for that one face with its deep, 
tender eyes and its crown of beautiful 
hair, white as his own. At last it 
came; and then, after a time—it 
stayed with him. 

Again the artist resumed his work. 
He was painting a portrait of a 
woman, the tender little woman who 
sat before him, her hands folded simply 
in her lap; and for the first time in his 
life it was his soul that painted—not 
merely his hand—and so—the picture 
was finished. 

In a dark corner of the gallery the 
man and his wife watched. The people 
came, saw the artist’s signature, and 
passed on. But involuntarily they 
hesitated, retraced their steps, and 
then stood motionless before the por- 
trait. Some turned away, but it was 
only to hide their tears. And in the 
eyes of the man and woman, silently 
gazing, the tears were reflected. But 
the artist’s face was radiant, and he 
stood erect, albeit he was very old, and 
so, with clasped hands, they walked 
slowly away. 


Thought Bulbs 


BY BERT LESTON TAYLOR 
Author of “The Bilioustine”’ 


NE of the most helpful and in- 

spirmg of the year’s garden 

books is “ Thought Bulbs,” by 
Gardenia Smart Weed, author of 
“Soul Wistaria,” ‘“ Gardens I Have 
Thought In,” etc. It is divided into 
four chapters, corresponding to the 
four moods of the author—Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter. Thus, in 
the opening chapter there is a fresh- 
ness of fancy, and a verdancy of idea 
that suggest the annual mystery of 


Nature’s resurrection. Here, then, 
are a few leaves from 
SPRING. 

How I love a garden! Oh, I just 


love it! What a sanctuary in which to 
commune with one’s soul! I can con- 
ceive of a garden without a house— 
there was none in the Garden of Eden; 
but a house without a garden—to me 
it is unthinkable. 

Yet think of the number of people 
in the world that have no gardens, who 
do not know Delphinium formosum 
from Narcissus poeticus or Specium 
rubrum. Think of an existence with- 
out sun-dials, box-edgings and per- 
gola! A gardenless life! Can any- 
thing be sadder? 

I was wondering to-day, while ca- 
ressing a Rhododendron maximum, 
why it is I have affinity for one flower 
and indifference for another. Why do 


I confess a passion for Viola blanda, 
while Heracleum lanatum leaves me 
cold? Do flowers have souls? The 
eye, ’tis said, is the window of the soul; 
potatoes have eyes, therefore potatoes 
have souls. (Yet scoffers say a woman 
cannot think logically.) And if the 
lowly potato has a soul, surely Nar- 
cissus poeticus is not without one. 

“How wonderful is Spring!” I 
thought to-day. ‘“ How symbolical it 
is of resurrection after death!” I 
wonder if that idea ever occurred to 
any one else. I do hope not. I should 
like to have it for my very own. 

Gardening is not learned in a day. 
You must expect to “make many 
slips.” 

A pine tree always reminds me of a 
cow at rest. It is so peaceful, so placid, 
so uncommunicative. 

Never plant Dianthus barbatus in 
the northwest corner of your garden; 
it prefers the southeast. Flowers have 
feelings and preferences. In certain 
environments they languish, in others 
they flourish. How like our own life! 

I love bulbs. I have a perfect pas- 
sion for them. Bulbs are so symboli- 
cal. And the potentialities locked 
within the scales of a bulb are almost 
startling. What may not a bulb be- 
come? To me a bulb is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. I can no 
more imagine life without bulbs than 
without ink and paper. I am fond 
even of electric-light bulbs, though of 
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course one can’t plant them. And that 
is rather too bad, for they might grow 
up into current bushes. 

It’s odd, but I never see a Magnolia 
conspicua but I think of Van Diemen’s 
Land. I never visited Van Diemen’s 
Land, and I doubt whether Magnolia 
conspicua grows there. Yet somehow I 
associate the two. Isn’t it strange? 

I had such a happy idea to-day. 
Why not plant my thoughts, literally 
plant them? For example, take the 
thought, “ The grass is green”: why 
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not plant flowers so as to form those 
very words? Thus I might water and 
nourish my thought, and watch it grow 
in beauty day by day. And think of a 
whole garden of such thoughts— 
flower plotitudes! 

Of all my flowers I like best the 
Poppycock (Poppycockus literatus). 
Oh, I love it! I never tire of caressing 
its paper leaves and violet-ink corolla. 
Whenever I have a thought, I run to 
Poppycock and tell my secret. And 
Poppycock understands. 


Picaresque: At the Beggars’ Ball 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


LD Pablo sighed,—“ I’ve sought your glance 
All evening long, so pray be kind 

And grant me favor of the dance.” 
“ Sefior!”? she blushed, ‘ but you are blind.” 


“Yet stay,” she murmured, “since you plead, 
We'll tread this gay fandango; come re 
“ Ah, Sefiorita, thanks indeed, 
But you forget you’re deaf and dumb.” 


The Fortunes of Fifi 


BYr MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


CHAPTER III 
THE GRAND PRIZE 


OR the first fortnight of the new 

year, things went swimmingly atthe 

Imperial Theater, and several times 
the nightly receipts were over three 
hundred francs. Duvernet wrote and 
produced a new play, in which he took 
the part of Alexander the Great; and 
it was a screaming success. Fifi as 
Queen Roxana was simply stunning, 
wearing her alleged diamond brooch in 
a tiara made by her own hands, of 
beautiful glass beads. The merry war 
between Julie Campionet and herself 
went on as noisily as ever, but there 
was more noise than malignity about 
it. When Julie was ill with a cold, Fifi 
went and cooked Julie’s dinner for her; 
. and when Fifi needed a scepter for her 
part of Queen Roxana, Julie Cam- 
pionet sent her a very nice parasol 
handle with a glass knob at the top 
which made a lovely scepter. 

But they did not, for these trifles, 
deny themselves the pleasure of quar- 
reling, and Duvernet was treated about 
once a week to a threat from each 
of them that if her rival were not 
immediately discharged, the complain- 
ant would at once resign. Duvernet 
received these threats with secret satis- 
faction, because, as he explained to 
Cartouche, as long as the war was ac- 
tively prosecuted, Julie Campionet did 


not have time to make a serious demon- 
stration against him. 

“But if ever they are reconciled,” 
he confided gloomily to Cartouche, 
“the Campionet woman will marry me 
in a week.” 

As for Cartouche, he attended 
strictly to his business at the theater, 
but his mind was so much taken up 
with certain possibilitics of the future 
that he did not keep the faithful watch 
over Duvernet which the manager con- 
sidered as his safeguard. Cartouche 
was even so inconsiderate as to let Julie 
Campionet get into the manager’s pri- 
vate office more than once, and remain 
there alone with him for at least five 
minutes, without interrupting the téte- 
a-téte. 

It was the lottery ticket which in 
some way grievously disturbed Car- 
touche’s mind. Suppose Fifi should 
win a prize? And from that suppos- 
ing, came a kind of superstitious con- 
viction that number would win a prize. 
He found himself, without his own 
volition, figuring upon what should be 
done with the money, so as to enure to 
the greatest benefit of Fifi. 

“If it is a twenty-franc prize she 
draws, she must have a pair of new 
shoes, and some good stockings ”’—he 
thought, for Cartouche knew inti- 
mately the condition of Fifi’s ward- 
robe. “If it is as much as fifty francs, 
the shoes and stockings must wait—it 
won’t do to fool away such a sum as 
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fifty francs; it must be put aside for 
a rainy day, for Fifi, in the tin box 
in the cranny of the chimney ”—where 
Cartouche was beginning to save up 
also for a rainy day, for Fifi. If it 
were five hundred francs—or possibly 
a thousand—Cartouche lost his breath 
in contemplation of the catastrophe. 
In that case, Fifi would have a dot, but 
whom would she marry? She knew no 
one but the men about the theater, and 
Cartouche did not consider any of 
them a match for Fifi; but perhaps he 
was prejudiced. She might, it is true, 
with five hundred francs to her dowry, 
marry a tradesman; but how would Fifi 
get on with a tradesman? 

Altogether, it was the most puzzling 
proposition Cartouche had ever strug- 
gled with, and he began to wish the 
fateful day were over, and that these 
strange dreams and hopes and fears 
about Fifi and the lottery ticket would 
vanish like shapes in a mist, and leave 
him in peace. 

Then, there was that veiled suggestion 
from the Emperor that he knew some- 
thing about Fifi’s family which might 
change her whole destiny; and on the 
whole, Cartouche had good reason to 
go about looking like a sick bull, which 
was his way of showing a passionate 
solicitude for the being dearest to him 
on earth. And meanwhile, Julie Cam- 
pionet went hot foot after the man- 
ager, and Fifi wondered why Cartouche 
was so gentle with her and so indul- 
gent with Toto. 

The lottery drawing was to be held 
on the tenth of January, in a large 
public hall of the arrondissement, the 
mayor presiding. The drawing was to 
begin at noon, and last until all the 
tickets were drawn. As the day drew 
near, Cartouche’s fever of excitement 
increased, and when the morning of 
the tenth dawned he was as nervous as 
acat. He knocked at Fifi’s door early, 
and told her to be ready to go with him 
at twelve o’clock to the lottery draw- 
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ing. Fifi responded sleepily, but when 
the hour came she was ready to accom- 
pany him. 

It was a lovely, bright morning, and 
Fifi’s looks were in harmony with the 
morning. The red cloak was very be- 
coming to her, and the black feathers, 
for which her first thirty francs had 
gone, nodded over the most sparkling, 
Piquant face in Paris. Toto, of course, 
was along, led by a long blue ribbon 
in his mistress’ hand; and so they set 
off. 

Fifi had not the slightest thought of 
drawing a prize. 

“ Asif 1318 would draw anything!” 
she sniffed. ‘ If you had given me that 
franc, Cartouche, which the ticket cost, 
I could have bought a pair of gloves, 
or a fan, or a bushel of onions—” Fifi 
went on to enumerate what she could 
have bought with Cartouche’s franc, 
until its purchasing power grew to be 
something like her whole weekly salary. 
But in any event, she liked the expedi- 
tion she was on and Toto liked it; so, 
on the whole, Fifi concluded she could 
at least get fifty centimes’ worth of 
pleasure out of the lottery ticket. 

She looked so pretty as she tripped 
along that Cartouche mentally re- 
solved, if she drew a five-hundred-franc 
prize, she might aspire to a notary, 
such as her father had been; and en- 
grossed with the thought of Fifi’s pos- 
sible rise in the world, he was so 
grumpy, Fifi declared she almost hated 
him. 


They were among the first to arrive, 
and secured good seats near the trib- 
une. There sat the officers of the lot- 
tery, the mayor with his tricolored 
sash, and several representatives of 
the government, together with a little 
fairy of a child, all in white, who was 
to draw the numbers from the wheel, 
which was already in place. 

The crowd assembled in the hall was 
an orderly and well-dressed one, but 
Fifi and Cartouche, who were used to 
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crowds, felt in a subtle way that it was 
quite different from the ordinary 
crowd. Most of the people were, like 
Cartouche, in a state of acute tension. 
They were strangely still and silent, 
but also, strangely ready to laugh, to 
cry, to shout—to do anything which 
would take the edge off the crisis. 

When the drawing began, and one 
or two small prizes of twenty and fifty 
francs were drawn, the winners were 
vociferously cheered. There was a 
feeling that the grand prize of a hun- 
dred thousand francs would not be 
drawn until late in the afternoon, and 
the people were letting off their excite- 
ment over the little prizes, waiting for 
the thunderbolt to fall. But scarcely 
half an hour after the drawing began, 
there was a sudden, deep pause—time 
itself seemed to stop for a moment— 
and then the auctioneer, who was call- 
ing out the prizes, roared out: 

“Number 1313 draws the grand 
prize of one hundred thousand 
francs!” 

Cartouche sat stunned. Like per- 
sons near drowning, he saw in an in- 
stant, by some inward vision, all his 
past and future with Fifi; she was no 
more for him. A great gulf had 
opened between them. Had it been 
thundered in his ears for a century, 
he could not have realized it more than 
in the first two seconds after the an- 
nouncement was made. Fifi had a hun- 
dred thousand francs; then she could 
be Fifi, his little Fifi, no more. He 
saw, in a mental flash, the little store 
he had saved up in the cranny of the 
chimney—twenty-two francs. Twenty- 
two francs! What a miserable sum! 
A blur came before his eyes; he heard 
a great noise of men shouting and 
clapping; women were waving their 
handkerchiefs and laughing and 
screaming out of sheer inability to 
keep quiet. As for Fifi, she turned 
two wide, innocent, frightened eyes on 
Cartouche, and stammered; - 


“Dear Cartouche—shall we really 
have a hundred—thousand—francs— 
of our own? ” 

“You will have it, Fifi,” replied 
Cartouche, and thrusting the ticket in 
her nerveless hand, he forced her to 
stand up and show it, which Fifi did, 
then suddenly burst into a torrent of 
tears and a tempest of sobs. 

Her youth, her beauty, her tears, 
her humility touched all hearts; and 
this time there was a roar of sympathy. 
Fifi’s slight figure swayed and would 
have fallen but for Cartouche holding 
her up. It was buzzed about on all 
sides: 

“Who is that tall, ugly fellow with 
her?” Some said her father, some her 
brother, but no one said he was her 
lover. 

The formalities were simple and 
brief; the drawing would still take 
many hours; and Fifi, with her precious 
memorandum, duly signed and counter- 
signed, to be presented at a certain 
bank, was once again in the street with 
Cartouche. 

It was a bright, soft January day, 
the sun gilding the blue river, the quays 
and bridges, and lighting up with a 
golden glow the great masses of the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. Fifi walked 
along, clutching Cartouche’s arm 
tightly. She had forgotten Toto trot- 
ting soberly at her side, and appar- 
ently crushed by the hundred thousand 
francs, forgotten all but Cartouche, 
who seemed to her the only thing that 
was not changed in all the wide world. 
It was Cartouche who held Toto’s blue 
ribbon and who straightened Fifi’s 
hat when it fell over her eyes and she 
was too agitated to know it. Cartouche 
proposed to her to stop and rest in the 
Tuileries garden—but Fifi would have 
none of it. 

“ Take me home,” she cried. ‘“ Take 
me somewhere so I can cry as much 
as I like!” 


This struck Cartouche as a perfectly 
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natural way of receiving such stunning 
news ; he himself could have wept with 
pleasure. 

At last they weré in Fifi’s shabby 
little room, and Fifi was taking off her 
new cloak and folding it up mechanic- 
ally. 

“ No need to do that, Fifi,” said Car- 
touche, in a strange voice. “ After to- 
morrow you need not wear thirty-franc 
cloaks any more.” 

“Oh, you cruel Cartouche!” cried 
Fifi, and burst into the anticipated fit 
of crying. She insisted on weeping 
on Cartouche’s shoulder, and even 
kicked Toto when that sympathetic 
dog would have joined his grief to 
hers, for Toto knew well enough that 
something was to pay, whether it was 
the devil or not, he could not tell, but 
rather suspected it was the devil. 

Cartouche tried to comfort Fifi— 
usually not a difficult problem when 
one has to be reconciled to a fortune 
—but there is always something stag- 
gering in contemplating another state 
of existence. Neither Cartouche nor 
Fifi could at once become calm, and 
Fifi, too, felt in some singular, but 
acute manner, that the hundred thou- 
sand francs stood between her and Car- 
touche. 

“ Now, mind, Fifi,” Cartouche said, 
“not a word of this to the people in 
the theater. Wait until the money is 
actually in your hands.” 

“In my hands,” cried Fifi, tearfully 
and indignantly, “in your hands, you 
mean, you cruel Cartouche!” 

Fifi had called Cartouche crucl a 
dozen times since she had drawn the 
prize, but Cartouche did not mind it. 
He would have liked to stay with her 
but there were a dozen things awaiting 
him at the theater, and Cartouche was 
not the man to neglect his work. He 
went off, therefore, and had not a min- 
ute to himself, until just before it was 
time to dress for the play. Then he 
went to his room, and taking his tin 
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box from the chink in the chimney, he 
counted over his twenty-two francs— 
saved by doing without food and fire. 

Clothes and shoes he must have to 
keep his place in the theater. Duver- 
net had been a good friend to him, 
and he could not go in rags, so that 
people would say: “ There goes one of 
Duvernet’s actors. That man does not 
pay his people enough to give them de- 
cent clothes to their backs.” 

But food and fire were a man’s own 
affairs, and, by keeping on the near 
side of both, Cartouche had been able 
to save twenty-two francs in three 
weeks of the coldest weather he had ever 
felt. And how little it was! How con- 
temptible alongside of a hundred thou- 
sand francs! Cartouche, sighing, put 
the box back. It was all in vain: those 
days when he battled with his hunger, 
those bitter nights when the snow lay 
deep on the roofs below his garret, and 
his old, cracked stove was as cold as the 
snow. And yet, there had been a ten- 
der, piercing sweetness in the very en- 
durance of those privations—it was for 
Fifi. And Fifi would never more need 
his savings, which thought should have 
made him happy, but did not. 

The next day the whole story was 
out, the newspapers published the 
numbers and names of the winners, 
and it was as if Fifi had been trans- 
ported to another planet. 

Duvernet came first to congratulate 
her. She was in a cold spasm of terror 
for fear he had come to tell her that 
her services were no longer needed at 
the theater. It seemed to her as if she 
were about to be thrown headlong into 
an unknown abyss, and she thought 
that if she could but remain at the 
Imperial Theater for a short while 
longer, long enough to get accustomed 
to that stupendous change which 
awaited her, it would become a little 
more tolerable. And Duvernet himself 
was so strange, it frightened Fifi. He 
was so respectful; he did not strut as 
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usual, and he called her Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti, instead of Fifi. And 
Toto, who usually barked furiously at 
the manager, did not bark at all, but 
sat on his hind legs, his fore legs drop- 
ping dejectedly, and looked ruefully in 
Duvernet’s face, as much as to say: 

‘© See, Monsieur Duvernet; we have 
got a hundred thousand francs and we 
don’t know what to do with it, or how 
to behave ourselves.’? ‘Toto, in fact, 
had neither barked nor danced nor 
jumped since he heard the news, and 
appeared thoroughly oppressed and 
abashed by his changed fortunes. 

Duvernet, it is true, felt some awe 
of Fifi in her new aspect, but the active 
and enterprising manager was still up- 
permost with him. 

“Well, Mademoiselle,” he began, 
trying to assume an airy manner, “I 
presume we shall have to dispense with 
your valuable services at the Imperial 
Theater; you will probably abandon 
the stage altogether, and certainly our 
humble place.” 

Duvernet, before this, had always 
spoken as if the Imperial Theater were 
the rival of the Théatre Francaise. 

Fifi burst into tears. 

“Yes,” she cried, “I shall have to 
go away—and that odious Julie Cam- 
pionet, who can no more act than a 
gridiron can act, will have all my best 
parts—o-o-0-0-00-h! ” 

Then Duvernet played his trump 
card. 

“A few farewell performances, Ma- 
demoiselle, would put Julie Campio- 
net’s nose severely out of joint.” 

“Do you think so?” cried Fifi, 
brightening up at the thought of put- 
ting Julie’s Roman nose out of joint; 
that, at least, seemed natural and nor- 
mal. 

“If Cartouche will let me—” for 
Fifi now, instead of opposing Car- 
touche, seemed unable to come to the 
smallest decision without him. 

“I will see to that,” replied the man- 


ager eagerly, “and I will also see to it 
that Julie Campionet is made to gnaw 
the file.” 

Just then Cartouche coming in, Fifi 
besought him to let her act for at least 
two weeks more; and Cartouche, feel- 
ing himself that vague, but intense 
strangeness of all things and people 
since Fifi got her hundred thousand 
francs, consented. When it was de- 
cided, Toto laid his nose down on his 
paws and uttered a short whine of re- 
lief, which sounded like grace after 
meat. 

So Fifi was to play for two weeks 
more at the Imperial Theater, the franc 
seats were to be two francs, and the 
cheapest seats, fifty centimes. Fifi 
breathed again. It was a respite. 

Meanwhile Fifi had been formally 
notified that the money was awaiting 
her at a certain bank, and she was re- 
quested to name a day for the pay- 
ment to her, in the presence of an offi- 
cial of the lottery, a friend of her own, 
and a representative of the lottery com- 
pany. Fifi, or rather Cartouche for 
her, named a day a whole month from 
the day of the lottery drawing. They 
were both frightened at the prospect of 
Fifi’s receiving the money. 

She and Cartouche resumed their life 
exactly as it had been before number 
1813 was purchased. Cartouche, go- 
ing about attending to his business as 
usual, thought his head would crack. 
At the end of the month, what was to 
be done? He was but little more ex- 
perienced than Fifi when it came to a 
hundred thousand francs. Fifi must 
find another and a very different home 
—hbut where? She must be married— 
but when and how and to whom? He 
knew of no one of whom he could ask 
advice, except one, and he was not easy 
to reach—the Emperor. Cartouche 
was as certain as he was of being alive, 
that if he could see his Emperor, and 
could tell the whole story, a way out of 
all his perplexities could be found. He 
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had a shadowy hope that the Emperor 
might have discovered something about 
Fifi, according to that mysterious hint 
he gave the memorable night when he 
heard her name, but it did not material- 
ize. 

At last Cartouche formed the desper- 
ate resolve of trying to see the Em- 
peror and telling all his trouble about 
Fifi. On certain mornings in the week 
an inspection of the Imperial Guard 
was held in the courtyard of the Tuile- 
ries; and on one of these mornings— 
a cold, dull, uncertain morning, match- 
ing Cartouche’s feelings—he went and 
stationed himself as close to the iron 
railings of the courtyard as the police 
would let him. He thought to himself : 
“The Emperor sees everything and 
everybody. He will see me, and he 
will know that I have something on my 
mind, and then he will send for me, 
and I will make a clean breast of it; and 
the Emperor will tell me what to do 
with Fifi and her money.” 

The guard was drawn up into a hol- 
low square, their splendid uniforms 
making a splash of color in the dull 
gray day, their arms shining, their 
bronzed countenances and steady eyes 
fit to face the great god Mars himself. 
Presently an electric thrill flashed 
through every soldier and each of the 
crowd of onlookers, as when a demi- 
god appears among the lesser sons of 
men—the Emperor appeared, stepping 
quickly across the courtyard. 

He was in simple dress uniform, and 
had with him only two or three anx- 
jous-looking officers; for he was then 
the eagle-eyed general, who knew if a 
button was missing or a strap awry, 
and incidentally read the soul of the 
man before him. At once, he ordered 
this man and that to open his knap- 
sack ; one piercing glance sufficed to see 
in it and through it. He had a musket 
examined here and there, and in a flash 
he knew if everything was as it should 
be. The inspection was rapid, but 
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nothing escaped the magic eyes of the 
Emperor. All was in order, and in con- 
sequence Jove smiled. 

Cartouche saw that the Emperor 
would pass within a few yards of him, 
and he stood, erect and rigid, at “ at- 
tention,” waiting for the lightning 
glance to find him, and, just as he ex- 
pected, the Emperor’s eye swept over 
the waiting crowd, rested a moment on 
him, recognized him instantly, and as 
Cartouche made a slight gesture of en- 
treaty, nodded to him. Five minutes 
after, a smart young aide stepped up, 
and motioning to Cartouche, walked 
toward the palace; Cartouche followed. 

He did not know how he got into a 
small room on the ground floor, which 
communicated with the Emperor’s 
cabinet. He was hot and cold and red 
and pale, but said to himself: “ Never 
mind, as soon as I see the Emperor I 
shall feel as cool and easy as possible. 
For when was it that a private soldier 
was not at his ease with the Emperor? 
It is the bigwigs who think they know 
something, whom the Emperor fright- 
ens.” 

There was a long wait, but after a 
while the door opened, and the same 
young aide ushered him into the Em- 
peror’s cabinet; and just as Cartouche 
had known, he felt as easy as ever in 
his life as soon as he found himself 
alone with the Emperor. 

The Emperor sat at a table, lean- 
ing his elbow upon it. His pale and 
classic face was luminous with a smile 
as he saw Cartouche; he had no more 
forgotten the first man across the 
bridge at Lodi than Cartouche had 
forgotten him. 

“Well, my friend,” he said, smiling, 
“I was about to send for you, because I 
have found out some surprising things 
about your protégée, Mademoiselle 
Fifi; and besides, I see by the new® 
papers that she has drawn a prize of a 
hundred thousand francs in the lot- 
tery.” 
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“Yes, Sire,’ replied Cartouche, 
“ and I want to ask your Majesty what 
I am to do with Fifi’s hundred thou- 
sand francs.” 

“Good God!” cried the Emperor, 
getting up and walking about the room 
with his hands behind his back, “I 
know no more what to do with a hun- 
dred thousand francs than you do; I 
never had a hundred thousand francs 
of my own in my life. I have a civil 
list of forty millions, which I disburse 
for the benefit of the state, but it is as 
much as I can do to keep myself and 
my wife in clothes. Women are ex- 
pensive creatures, Cartouche.” 

“ True, your Majesty,” replied Car- 
touche, “ and Fifi does not know what 
to do with money when she gets it—” 
Then, in a burst of confidence he told 
the Emperor about the thirty francs 
Fifi had saved up for a cloak and in- 
vested in a little black dog instead. 
The Emperor threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. 

“This Fifi must be a character. 
Well, I shall ask Lebrun, the arch- 
treasurer, to give us his advice about 
Fifi’s hundred thousand francs. But 
suppose she will not trust you and 
me and the arch-treasurer with her 
money? ” 

*<T don’t know about the arch-treas- 
urer, your Majesty, but I am sure Fifi 
will trust you, Sire, and me. But what 
is to be done with Fifi herself, is puz- 
zling me.” 

“ ‘That can be easily settled, I think. 
You remember I told you, when I 
found her name was Chiaramonti, that 
I might have some surprising news 
about her. I was, this very morning, 
contemplating sending for you. Well, 
this young lady, whom you found cry- 
ing in the market-place at Mantua, I 
have discovered is the granddaughter 
of Barnabas Gregory Chiaramonti, 
who was the first cousin and playmate, 
in his boyhood, of Gregory Barnabas 
Chiaramonti, now reigning over the 
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Holy See as Pius the Seventh, and at 
present, sojourning as my guest at the 
palace of Fontainebleau.” 

Everything reeled before Cartouche, 
and he had to hold on to the back of a 
chair to keep from falling. 

Some minutes passed. The world 
was changing its aspect so rapidly to 
Cartouche that he hardly recognized it 
as the same old planet he had known 
for thirty-five years. 

The Emperor waited until Car- 
touche had a little recovered himself, 
although he was still pale and breathed 
hard. Then the Emperor said: 

“T shall cause the Holy Father to 
be informed of Fifi’s existence. He is a 
good old man, although as obstinate as 
the devil. Oh, I am sure we can ar- 
range for Fifi; and then, Cartouche, 
how about a husband for her? ” 

The Emperor, as he said this, looked 
steadily at Cartouche; but Cartouche, 
looking back as steadily, replied: 

“I should think the Holy Father 
would arrange that, your Majesty.” 

“ True,” replied the Emperor, “ but 
I wish one of my deserving young offi- 
cers might suit the Holy Father as 
Fifi’s husband. I say, Cartouche, how 
hard life is sometimes! Now, because 
Fifi is rich through the lottery ticket 
you bought her, you can never hope to 
marry her.” 

“Oh, your Majesty, that could not 
have been in any event,’”? answered 
Cartouche, a dull red showing through 
his dark skin. “I am sixteen years 
older than Fifi, and I have a stiff leg, 
and although I make what is reckoned 
a good living for a man like me, it is 
not the sort of living for a notary’s 
daughter like Fifi. No, your Majesty; 
I love Fifi, but I never thought to 
make her my wife. She deserves a 
better man than I am.” 

** Another sort of a man, Cartouche, 
but not a better one,” replied the Em- 
peror, gently tweaking Cartouche’s ear. 
“T shall arrange for the Holy Father 
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to be told of Fifi’s existence, and we 
shall see about the hundred thousand 
francs; and, Cartouche, if you are in 
any trouble or perplexity, come to your 
Emperor.” 

And with that, Cartouche knew the 
interview was over, and he went away 
with a heart both light and heavy. 
For Cartouche was a very human man 
after all, and the thought of Fifi’s hav- 
ing a husband made the whole world 
black to him. 


CHAPTER IV 
COURTSHIP AND CRIBBAGE 


Behold Fifi, a fortnight afterward, 
installed in a quiet and correct apart- 
ment in the Rue de l’Echelle, under the 
charge of a certain Madame Bourcet, 
who was as quiet and correct as her 
apartment. And Madame Bourcet 
had a nephew, Louis Bourcet, more 
quiet and more correct even than her- 
self, and he aspired to marry Fifi and 
her hundred thousand francs. 

It was all like a dream to Fifi. The 
Emperor had been as good as his word. 
He had consulted Lebrun, the arch- 
treasurer, who had advised, as Fifi was 
likely to be provided soon with a hus- 
band, that the hundred thousand 
francs be again deposited in the bank, 
as soon as it was drawn, less a small 
amount for Fifis present expenses. 
He argued, that it would simplify mat- 
ters in her marriage contract to have 
her dot in cash—which recommended 
itself to all who knew, as sound doc- 
trine. 

He had also been asked by the Em- 
peror, if he knew of a respectable per- 
son who would take charge of Fifi for 
the present. It would still be some 
time before the day came which she 
and Cartouche had named for the ac- 
tual payment of the money. And be- 
sides it was necessary to prepare for 
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Fifi’s presentation to the Holy Father, 
and everybody, including Fifi herself, 
agreed that certain preliminaries of 
dress and custom be arranged for that 
momentous interview. Lebrun had 
bethought him of Madame Bourcet, 
whose deceased husband had been a 
hanger-on of the arch-treasurer’s. 
Thus it was that the day after Fifi 
finished her engagement at the Im- 
perial Theater, Cartouche had de- 
posited her and her boxes in the quiet 
apartment of the quiet Madame Bour- 
cet. 
There was one box which she par- 
ticularly treasured and would not let 
out of her sight from the time it was 
put into the van until it was placed 
in the large, cold, handsome room 
which was set aside for her in Madame 
Bourcet’s apartment. No one but 
Fifi knew what was in this box. It con- 
tained her whole theatrical wardrobe, 
consisting of three costumes, and her 
entire assortment of wigs, old shoes, 
cosmetics and such impedimenta. Fifi 
would not have parted with these for 
half her fortune. They would be some- 
thing real, substantial and familiar in 
her new environment. They gave her 
a mystic hold upon the street of the 
Black Cat, upon the Imperial The- 
ater, and upon Cartouche, so Fifi felt. 

Toto was brought along with the 
boxes, but met with such a cool recep- 
tion from Madame Bourcet that he de- 
clined to remain; nor would Madame 
Bourcet admit a dog of his theatrical 
antecedents in her family. Nothing had 


-been said about a dog; she disliked 


dogs, because they barked; there was 
no place for him in the apartment. 
Toto showed his understanding of 
Madame Bourcet’s attitude toward him 
by deliberately turning his back on 
her, and walking out of the house after 
Cartouche. Fifi said not a word. She 
was too dazed to make any protest. 
Cartouche’s honest heart was wrung 
when he left her sitting silent and 
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alone in Madame Bourcet’s drawing- 
room. 

It was a large, dull room with a 
snuff-colored carpet on the floor, snuff- 
colored furniture and_ snuff-colored 
curtains to the windows, which over- 
looked a great, quiet courtyard. No 
wonder that Fifi, as soon as Cartouche 
left her, rushed into her own room, 
which adjoined the drawing-room, and 
opening her treasure box, took out an 
old white wig, and clasping it to her 
bosom, rocked to and fro in an agony. 
There was but one thing in the box 
that was not hers, and that was a 
wooden javelin which Cartouche had 
used with great effect in his part of 
the centurion of the Pretorian Guard. 
It was rather a commonplace looking 
javelin in the cold light of day, but 
Fifi held that, too, to her breast; it was 
those things that kept her from losing 
her mind; they made her feel that, after 
all, the old life existed, and was not a 
nightmare, like the present. 

With the moral support of the wig 
and the javelin she was enabled to com- 
pose herself, and to meet Madame 
Bourcet and Louis’ Bourcet, the 
nephew, and as Fifi shrewdly suspected, 
the person assigned to become the fu- 
ture owner of her hundred thousand 
francs. But Fifi had some ideas of 
her own concerning her marriage, 
which, although lying dormant for a 
time, were far from moribund. 

For this first evening in her snuff- 
colored house, Fifi, with a heavy heart, 
put on her best gown; it was very red 
and very skimpy, but Fifi had been told 
she looked charming in it, which was 
the truth; but it didn’t seem to charm 
Madame Bourcet, when Fifi finally pre- 
sented herself. 

Madame Bourcet was a small, ob- 
stinate, kindly, narrow-minded woman, 
who went about measuring the universe 
with her own tape line. Louis Bour- 
cet proved to be Madame Bourcet in 
trousers. Fifi thought, if Louis were 


dressed up in his aunt’s petticoats and 
Madame Bourcet were to put on Louis’ 
trousers, nobody could tell them apart. 

Before this interesting youth was 
presented to Fifi, Madame Bourcet in- 
formed her that Louis was the most 
correct young advocate in Paris and 
had not a fault. After this promising 
introduction, Fifi hated Louis at first 
sight; but with that overwhelming 
sense of strangeness and of being led 
blindly toward an unknown fate, Fifi 
gave no sign of dislike toward the most 
correct young advocate in Paris, and 
the man without a fault. 

As for Louis Bourcet, he thought 
that a discerning Providence had 
dropped Fifi, with her hundred thou- 
sand francs, into his mouth, as it 
were. He knew that she had been an 
actress in a poor little theater; but she 
was a Chiaramonti, her grandfather 
was own cousin to the Holy Father, and 
the hundred thousand ffancs covered a 
multitude of sins. 

And it was another of the rewards 
of a judicious Providence that Fifi’s 
money had come to her as it had— 
dropping from the sky into her lap. 
There was no prying father, no med- 
dling trustee to interfere with her pros- 
pective husband’s future control of it. 
Louis Bourcet was honest, if conceited, 
and meant to do a good part by Fifi. 
He contemplated making her exactly 
like his aunt, in every respect; and as 
Fifi was only nineteen, Louis had not 
the slightest doubt that with his au- 
thority as a husband, together with his 
personal charms, he would be able to 
mold Fifi to his will, and make her rap- 
turously happy in the act of doing it. 

As soon as Fifi was established in 
Madame Bourcet’s apartment, Louis 
began to lay siege to her. Regularly 
every evening at eight o’clock, he ar- 
rived—to pay his respects to his aunt. 
Regularly did he propose to play a 
game of cribbage with Fifi: a dull and 
uninteresting game, which involved 
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counting—and counting had always 
been a weak point with Fifi—she al- 
ways counted her salary at too much, 
and her expenses at too little. 

Her counting at cribbage deter- 
mined Louis to keep the family purse 
himself, after they were married—for 
Louis looked forward securely to this 
event. Regularly at nine o’clock Ma- 
dame Bourcet fell asleep, or professed 
to fall asleep, peacefully in her arm- 
chair. Regularly, Louis improved the 
opportunity by telling Fifi how much 
his income was, going into the minutest 
detail. That, however, took only a 
short time; but much more was con- 
sumed in telling how he spent it. A 
very little wine; no cards or billiards; 
a solemn visit four times the year to 
the Théatre Francaise to see a classic 
play, and a fortnight in summer in the 
country. Such was the life which Louis 
subtly proposed that Fifi should lead 
with him. 

Fifi listened, dazed and silent. The 
room was so quiet, so quiet, and at that 
hour all was life, bustle, gaiety and 
movement at the Imperial Theater. 
She knew to the very moment what 
Cartouche was doing, and what Toto 
was doing; and there was that hateful 
minx, Julie Campionet, being raptur- 
ously applauded in parts which were 
as much Fifi’s as the clothes upon Fifi’s 
back—for Julie Campionet had 
promptly succeeded to Fifi’s vacant 
place, in spite of Cartouche. All this 
distracted Fifi’s attention from the 
nightly game of cribbage and made 
her count worse than ever. 

And so Fifi began to live, for the 
first time, without love and without 
work. Only the other day, she remem- 
bered, she had been hungry and hard- 
worked and happy; and now she was 
neither hungry nor hard-worked, but 
assuredly, she was not happy. 

She had not seen Cartouche since the 
day he left her and her boxes in the 
Rue de l’Echelle, and had walked off 


with Toto, and, incidentally, with all 
of Fifi’s happiness. She had directed 
him to come to see her often, and he 
had not once been near her! At this 
thought Fifi clenched her little fists 
with rage: Cartouche was her own— 
her very own—and how dared he treat 
her in this manner? 

In the beginning, every day Fifi ex 
pected him, and would run to the wir 
dow twenty times in an afternoon. 
But he neither came nor wrote. After 
a while, Fifi’s heart became sore and 
she burst out before Madame Bourcet 
and Louis: 

“‘ Cartouche has not come to see me; 
he has not even written.” 

“But, my dear child,” remonstrated 
Madame Bourcet, “ you surely do not 
expect to keep up a correspondence 
with a—a—person like this Monsicur 
—what—do—you—call—him—” 

“Cartouche!” cried Fifi, opening 
her eyes very wide indeed. ‘ Why, 
Cartouche has done everything for me! 
He taught me all I know about acting, 
and he always carried my fagots up- 
stairs, and showed me how to clean my 
white shoes when they became soiled, 
and—” , 

Fifi stopped. She could have told a 
great deal more; not only that Car- 
touche showed her how to clean her 
white shoes, but that he actually took 
the shoes off her poor little feet when 
she was so, so tired; and Cartouche 
must have been tired, too, having been 
on his legs—or rather his leg and a half 
—all the day and evening. These, and 
other reminiscences of Cartouche, in the 
capacity of lady’s maid, cook, and what 
not, occurred to her quick memory, 
almost overwhelming her. It seemed 
to her as if he had done all for her that 
her mother had once done, but she could 
not speak of it before Madame Bour 
cet, still less Louis Bourcet. Imagine 
the most correct young advocate in 
Paris taking Fifi’s shoes off, because 
she was tired! Louis would have let 
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her die of fatigue before he would have 
committed this horrid crime, as he con- 
ceived it. 

So Fifi checked the ebullition that 
was rising in her, and kept her head 
and held her tongue. But when she 
was once alone in her own large, sol- 
emn room, fitter for a dowager duchess 
than for little Fifi, she poured out her 
soul in a letter to Cartouche—thus: 


“ Cartouche—Why haven’t you been 
to see me? Cartouche, I believe you 
have forgotten me—that odious Julie 
Campionet has played me some trick, 
I know she has. Cartouche, having 
money is not all we thought it was. It 
is very dull being rich and certain of 
one’s dinner every day. Madame 
Bourcet and I went out yesterday and 
bought a gown. Cartouche, do you re- 
member when I had saved up the thirty 
francs to buy a cloak, and bought 
Toto, my darling Toto, instead? And 
how angry you were with me? And 
then you gave me the cloak out of your 
own money? Don’t send Toto to see 
me—it would break my heart. The 
gown I bought yesterday is hideous. 
It is a dark brown with green spots. 
Madame Bourcet selected it. There 
was a beautiful pink thing, with a 
great many spangles, that I wanted. 
It is just like the stuff that Toto’s 
ballet skirt is made of. But the gown 
is for me to wear the day I am pre- 
sented to the Holy Father, and Ma- 
dame Bourcet said the pink spangled 
thing would not do. Then she bought 
me some black lace to wear over my 
head that day, and she paid a cruel 
price for it, but the shops where you 
get new things are very dear. Madame 
Bourcet will not let me go to the sec- 
ond-hand shops. Do you remember 
the blue silk robe that Monsieur Du- 
vernet made me buy @ year ago for 
forty francs, and how it turned out 
to have a big grease-spot in the back, 
and I was so afraid the spot would be 


seen, that it almost ruined my perform- 
ance as Léontine in ‘ Papa Bouchard ’? 
And how do you get your costumes to 
hang together, when I am not there to 
sew them? I know you are coming all 
to pieces by this time. Have you for- 
gotten how I used to sew you up? Oh, 
Cartouche, have you forgotten all these 
things? I think of them all the time. 
I wake up in the night, thinking I hear 
Toto barking, and it is only Madame 
Bourcet snoring. Cartouche, if you 
don’t come to see me soon you will 
break my heart. 
“ Firr.” 


Cartouche read this letter sitting on 
the edge of his poor bed. His eyes 
grew moist, and the foolish fellow ac- 
tually kissed Fifi’s name; but he said to 
himself resolutely : 

“No, I will not go to her. It will 
only make the struggle harder. She 
must separate herself from the old life, 
and the quicker, the better. The pain 
is sharp, but it will not last—for her.” 

And he was such a fool that he read 
the letter aloud to Toto, who was hud- 
dled close to him; and then the two who 
loved Fifi so dearly—the man and the 
dog—rubbed noses, and mourned to- 
gether, Toto uttering a howl of dis- 
tress and longing that cut Cartouche to 
the heart. 

“Come,” said he, putting the dog 
aside, and rising, “I can’t go on this 
way. One would think I was sorry that 
Fifi is better off than she ever hoped or 
dreamed.” 

Then he went to his cupboard, and 
took out a little frayed white satin 
slipper—one of Fifi’s slippers—and 
held it tenderly in his hand, while his 
poor heart was breaking. Next day 
came a letter of another sort from Fifi. 
She was very, very angry, and wrote in 
a large hand, and with very black ink. 


“ Cartouche: I will not stand your 
conduct. I give you warning; I will 
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not permit it. You are responsible for 
my being here. But for you and that 
—” here a word was erased, but Car- 
touche saw the faint outlines of “ devil- 
ish ”—“ lottery ticket, I should have 
still been in my little room under the 
roof—lI should stil have you and Toto. 
Oh, Cartouche, I shall have to marry 
Louis Bourcet—I see it, I know it, I 
feel it. He has not a fault in the 
world, so Madame Bourcet says. Im- 
agine what a brute I shall appear 
alongside of him! He plays cribbage. 
That is his only dissipation. But I 
see that I must marry him, for this life 
I am leading can not last. Madame 
Bourcet tells me she has four or five 
diseases, any one of which is liable to 
carry her off any day; and then I 
should be left alone in Paris with a 
hundred thousand francs. Something 
—everything seems to be driving me 
toward marrying Louis Bourcet. Poor 
Louis! How sorry he will be after he 
gets me! Next week, Madame Bourcet 
takes me out to Fontainbleau, where I 
am to be presented to the Holy Father. 
The gown has come home, and it is 
more hideous than it was in the shop. 
If the Holy Father has any taste in 
dress that gown will ruin my chances 
with him. Cartouche, I am not jok- 
ing—I can never joke any more. But 
I will not put up with your behavior. 
Do you understand me? It is Fifi who 
says this. You know, you always told 
me when I flew into a rage I could 
frighten Monsieur Duvernet. You re- 
member, he often ran into his closet 
and locked the door when I was storm- 
‘ ing at him at the theater. I am much 
more angry now. Firt.” 


To this letter also Cartouche made 
no answer. He did not know the ways 
of ladies who had dowries of a hundred 
thousand francs. He had heard they 
were always supplied with husbands by 
some one duly empowered; and these 
decisions, he imagined, were like the 
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laws of the Medes and Persians. He 
felt for his poor little Fifi; her vivid, 
incoherent words were perfectly intel- 
ligible to him and went like a knife 
into his heart. He mused over them in 
such poignant grief that he could 
hardly drag himself through his multi- 
tude of duties. He had no life or spirit 
to keep watch over Duvernet; and 
Julie Campionet, one fine morning, 
took advantage of this and, walking 
the manager off to the mairie, married 
him out of hand. The first thing Car- 
touche knew of it was when the bride- 
groom, with a huge white favor in his 
buttonhole, marched into Cartouche’s 
garret. 

“ She’s done it, Cartouche,” groaned 
Duvernet. ‘ They all do.” 

Cartouche knew perfectly well what 
poor Duvernet meant. 

“She has, has she?” he roared, “and 
did you tell her about the three other 
women you have married, and got 
yourself in such a precious mess with? ” 

“Yes,” groaned Duvernet, seating 
himself on the side of the bed. ‘“ She 
knows all about it—but I couldn’t ex- 
plain which ones had sued me for di- 
vorce, and which I had sued. But Julie 
didn’t mind. You see, she is thirty-six 
years old, and never has been married, 
and she made up her mind it wasn’t 
worth while to wait longer; and when 
women get that way, it’s no use op- 
posing them.” 

“ The last time,”? shouted Cartouche, 
quite beside himself at the manager’s 
folly, for which he himself felt twinges 
of conscience, “ the last time you said 
it was because she was a widow! Du- 
vernet, as sure as you are alive, you 
will bring yourself behind the bars of 
Ste. Pélagie.” 

“If I do,” cried poor Duvernet, 
stung by Cartouche’s reproaches, 
“ whose fault will it be? If you had 
kept an eye on Julie Campionet, this 
never would have happened. It was 
you who bought that cursed lottery 
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ticket for Fifi, and lost me the only 
leading lady I ever had who didn’t 
insist on marrying me against my 
will.” 

Here was a cud for Cartouche to 
chew upon: young ladies reproaching 
him bitterly for giving them a hundred 
thousand francs in cash, and happy 
bridegrooms reviling him because 
through him they secured brides. 
Cartouche was too stunned by it all 
to answer. The only thing he could 
do was to try to keep Duvernet’s un- 
fortunate weakness from landing him 
in jail. Luckily, none of his wives had 
any use for Duvernet, after a very 
short probation, and as he had no 
property to speak of, and the earnings 
of the Imperial Theater were uncer- 
tain, there was no money to be squeezed 
out of him. So, unless the authorities 
should get wind of Duvernet’s matri- 
monial ventures, which he persisted in 
regarding as mere escapades, into 
which he was led by a stronger will 


than his own, he would be allowed to 
roam at large. 

“ At all events,” said Cartouche, 
after a while, “I can make Julie Cam- 
pionet behave herself as long as she is 
willing to stay here by threatening to 
lodge an information against both of 
you with the magistrate.” 

“Do,” anxiously urged Duvernet. 
“I would not mind serving a short 
term in prison if Julie gets troublesome. 
Well, all men are fools where women 
are concerned.” 

“No, they are not,’ replied Car- 
touche darkly ; “ there are a few bache- 
lors left.” 

“It is fate, destiny, what you will,” 
said the mournful bridegroom. “ That 
woman, Julie Campionet—or Duvernet 
she is now—meant to marry me from 
the start, just like the rest. Oh, if only 
little Fifi were here once more! ” 

If only little Fifi were here once 
more! Poor Cartouche’s lonely heart 
echoed that wish. 


(To be continued) 


Priests of the Pen 


BY WILLIAM 7. LAMPTON 


RITING by day and by night-time, 
Thinking, and still to think; 
Labor and love, and labor— 

There is blood in the drops of ink. 


The Mania for Detail in Fiction 


BY W. S. 


T present there seems to be mani- 

fest in the work of American 

fiction writers a certain quality 
which can be best described, perhaps, 
as an uncontrollable mania for detail. 
True, there are a few literary work- 
men who possess that intuition which 
keeps them clear of the reefs on which 
so many stories have been wrecked, but, 
as a class, the men and women who 
write the books and magazines of this 
country are hypnotized by trivialities. 
They give the reader’s mind no lati- 
tude, no freedom, no opportunity for 
that sweet privilege of wondering 
why. They tell too much. They can- 
not send one of their characters 
through the streets without cataloging 
every garbage barrel and fire plug 
that he passes. They have not learned 
that the greatest strength of a story 
may lie in the things that are left un- 
spoken. 

The day is long since gone when an 
author is safe from arrest after writ- 
ing a two-page description of his 
heroine; but there are other degrees of 
literary murder. It is a crime for some 
writers even to uncork a bottle of ink. 

The telling of a story is the paint- 
ing of a picture. Is it art to draw 
every hair on a dog’s back? And in 
painting a picture by means of words 
and punctuation marks the material 
on which the writer seeks to impress 
the vision he sees—or thinks he sees— 
is that marvellous canvas, the human 
brain. Yet rare is the word painter 
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who, before such an effort, pauses to 
analyze the success or failure of some 
picture conveyed to his own brain by 
a fellow craftsman. 

The natura] tendency of the mind is 
to reject the unnecessary. The super- 
fluous is an irritation. When the 
reader once comprehends, then all ex- 
traneous printed words upon the mat- 
ter become a wearisome redundancy. 
To nail detail after detail into com- 
pleted understanding is a crucifixion 
of the intellect. The soul writhes in 
helpless torture. 

The painter who employs a brush 
and material colors has one advantage: 
he knows absolutely that his canvas 
will receive and retain the hues he 
uses, and that every touch of his brush 
will make its lasting record. Not so 
the man who paints with words upon 
the human understanding. Many of 
his most careful strokes—those darling 
curlicues of secret pride—appear only 
as vacant spots upon the mind they 
were meant to impress. His rich, 
deep red becomes a sickly green. 
Why? Let him study and find out. 
But before he accuses the reader of 
mental color blindness let him examine 
his pigments again. 

The thoughts, the ideas, the emo- 
tions that are awakened within us by 
the words we read are akin to the 
scenery we behold with our physical 
eyes. Shall we count the blades of 
grass? Such details are to walk upon. 
Our custom is not to see, but to realize 
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that we see. There is the happiness. 
When we are compelled to look, to ex- 
amine, away goes the charm. If we 
are conscious of the rounded hills, the 
river and the woods, that is enough. 
Let the lumber dealer measure the 
trees. Yet the chief endeavor of many 
American writers is to compose a de- 
scriptive passage that sounds like the 
eulogium of a real estate auctioneer, 
mingled with the lecture of an amateur 
geologist. 

Will writers never learn that the 
mental processes of other mortals are 
not carried forward in straight lines; 
that no amount of detail, erected on 
either side, can confine the reader’s 
mind to a straight track laid down for 
it by the writer? A tale that is like a 
personally conducted ‘excursion, with 
no straying from a pre-determined 
path, and with certain things to be 
seen and all others excluded, cannot 
satisfy the mind’s aspiration for travel. 
Such a tale cannot live. Human 
thought simply will not travel from 
beginning to end of a story along a 
direct path, between two fences built 
of details. It will jump the track, 
and if too many facts are in the way 
they will be smashed. No author can 
take his readers through a tunnel on 
a hand car. They will jump off and 
climb the mountain every time. 

The human mind is restless. It 
needs room to move about. This is 
just as true when it is absorbing a 
printed tale as at any other time. 
And when the story possesses that 
subtle quality which stimulates the 
emotions, then the mind demands far 
more room for its flights than is or- 
dinarily necessary. Hence it is that 
the most vital stories in all literature 
are the simple ones, that deal only 
with fundamentals, and are free from 
every needless detail that might block 
the way just at the critical instant 
when the mind, inspired by a thought 
presented to it, is setting forth on a 


journey to some far region. The 
understanding objects to receiving 
such bumps. It dislikes tripping over 
a garbage can while on the way to 
paradise. 

There is profound psychology in 
this. How strange it is that story 
writers, whose success must be in pro- 
portion to their power of stimulating 
human emotion, should disdain the 
study of mental processes. Therefore 
they so construct their stories as to 
hamper the imagination which they 
aim to uplift. 

There is a method of handling de- 
tail in fiction that is of supreme value. 
It may be turned into a priceless aid, 
instead of a detriment—and in the 
following manner: Let every atom of 
detail which is introduced be an in- 
centive, a positive force, in aiding the 
mind to take those desired flights out- 
side the text. Let this be the text. 
The mind of the reader will surely in- 
sist on those excursions, no matter how 
many obstructions it encounters, and 
hence it follows that the tale so con- 
structed as to render them easy, and 
frequent, is the tale that is best, and 


surest to live. Why so? Because it 


is written with an understanding of 
the inevitable mental process uncon- 
sciously employed by the reader. Be- 
cause the average human mind likes 
to have only two-thirds of its knowl- 
edge conveyed to it in the shape of ° 
bald assertion. It wants the other 
third to come in the form of sugges- 
tion, out of which the imagination can 
weave a fabric to suit itself. 

Human thought is like lightning, 
and for two reasons. First, because it 
may in fact be an electrical phenom- 
enon, and second, because it moves in 
zigzag lines. The various facts, ideas, 
experiences and elements that enable 
the mind to reach a conclusion never 
lie in a straight line of logic. They 
are scattered about, extending over 
many years, many leagues and many 
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troubles. Yet in coming to any con- 
clusion the mind leaps to each one of 
them in turn, collecting all its stored 
up knowledge that bears upon the mat- 
ter at issue, until by the time it has 
completed the journey the mental de- 
cision has been made. And no un- 
necessary detail of experience is visited 
during the progress. The process is 
like a lightning flash, both in its speed 
and erratic direction, but it is always 
the same. 

This is the incessant process that is 
carried on by the mind during the 
perusal of a printed article. It hap- 
pens with every sentence that compels 
thought, forces comparison, awakens 
recollection or stirs the emotion. It is 
the process that makes the reader 
pleased or displeased with the tale; 
that tells him whether or not the rela- 
tions of things therein portrayed are 
natural or unnatural; whether the ac- 
tion of the hero is reasonable or in- 
credible. Each situation set down in 
type is compared, by this method, with 
the experiences and beliefs of the 
reader. 

Is it not clear, then, that detail im- 
properly used may wreck a story? 
The hero walking down the street, 
battling with some supreme crisis that 
affects his whole life, will not con- 
sciously perceive the garbage cans and 
the fire plugs. True, he sees them, for 
‘he avoids them, but he doesn’t realize 
he sees them. They play no essential 
part—or any part—in the mental 
drama within him. How often, when 
the mind is busy, does every man walk 
beyond his destination on the street, 
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oblivious to the material objects about 
him. And the reader of a book, who 
is unconsciously trying to reproduce in 
his own mind the mental condition of 
the hero, by one of those lightning- 
like excursions to his own past experi- 
ences, is irritated, angered,’ by the 
irrelevant barrels and hydrants. He 
knows they do not belong there. They 
distract him. He is foiled in his effort 
to mentally visualize the hero’s woes. 
The tale collapses. Such is the result 
of irrelevant detail. 

Fiction should stimulate thought, 
not repress it. Each reader desires a 
share in constructing certain parts of 
the story to suit himself. If this 
privilege is accorded him he appreci- 
ates it. He derives satisfaction that is 
no less real because it is hard for him 
to define it. He has not watched his 
own psyehological wheels go round, 
but he does recognize the product of 
their work. That product he calls 
‘** enjoyment.” 

What would be the charm of a sum- 
mer landscape to mortal eye if each 
separate twig, each lump of earth, 
each grasshopper, demanded an in- 
dividual scrutiny? There would be no 
landscape left. The delight of such a 
scene lies in the fact that the eye is 
not compelled to recognize detail; 
that at a certain point there comes a 
dimness beyond which only the im- 
agination can penetrate to paint this 
vista of leagues unseen. Yet many 
writers seem to think that every man 
wants to see completely round the 
world, and gaze at the back of his own 
neck. 


It is generally possible to find a character to fit a caricature. 


The Rainy Day 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


HE man was a Poet. 
The light that never was on 
land or sea shone through his 
threadbare garments, and his hair was 
a consecration and the poet’s dream. 

But the sweet young thing at the 
desk did not see these things with the 
seeing eye. She thought he was a 
tramp. The experienced Editor 
would have seen, but he was out at the 
moment, and the young lady was of- 
ficiating in his absence. 

The visitor tiptoed up to the chan- 
cel rail, she scarcely heeding his ap- 
proach. Her cordiality was in con- 
gealed form. 

* Pardon me, Miss,” he said, with a 
courtly bow, “can I see the Editor? ” 

“He’s out,” she replied as curtly 
as the caller was courtly. 

“Will he return soon? I am quite 
anxious to see him on a matter of 
publication.” 

Evidently he was not a tramp, and 
the young lady’s manner ameliorated 
to a degree. 

“ Possibly I can attend to it? ” she 
ventured. 

He surveyed her furtively, yet with 
sleuth-like scrutiny. 

“Tam sure you can,” he said, bow- 
ing and smiling. “I have a poem 
here whic 2 

The girl’s manner changed in- 
stantly. The Winter was gone and 
Spring had come. Ever since she had 
risen from the addressing department 
to the higher life of the editorial 


rooms, it had been her fondest dream 
to meet a Poet face to face and hold 
communion with its visible form. 
Now the very reality was before her, 
and she trembled with a strange de- 
light. 

“Oh,” she fairly twittered, “are 
you a Poet? Come in and sit down. 
You know I dote on poetry. I read 
all in the Sunday papers that have 
noble sentiments in them, and I have 
always been so anxious to know how 
they were ever written. Is poetry a 
really and truly inspiration, or does 
one write it as they would write any- 
thing else—addressing wrappers, for 
instance? Please tell me all about it, 
won’t you?” 

“ Nothing would delight me more,” 
he said, taking a manuscript from his 
pocket. “Next after the frenzy of 
composition is the felicity of appre- 
ciation.” 

“And did you write this one en- 
tirely out of your own head?” she 
asked eagerly yet doubtfully, lest she 
might be mistaken and her dream were 
not coming true. 

“And heart,” he added, as he 
smiled down upon her with lofty pride 
in himself and sweet condescension for 
her guileless ignorance. 

“ Tell me about it, please,” she said, 
taking it from his hand, and opening 
it carefully, tenderly, as one might 
expose to the rude gaze of the world 
some sacred thing. 

“ Well,” he began, “ you observe 
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the subject of it is ‘The Rainy Day.’ 
I chose that because you know a Poet’s 
life is not all sunshine, and true po- 
etry flows from the deepest springs 
of being.” 

“Dear me,” she cried. “And I 
thought all poets’? days were sunny 
days.” 

“ How slightly you know us, Miss,” 
he responded. ‘ But as I was saying, 
having selected my subject, which 
came to me last week when we had such 
a spell of bad weather, you remember, 
I turned it over in my mind, and the 
mysterious power, which none of us 
can explain, brought into juxtaposi- 
tion those similitudes which constitute 
the relation of apparently widely di- 
vergent creatures and conditions. It 
was dark and dreary without, and 
wet; that was meteorological. It was 
dark and dreary within, and dry; that 
was Me.” 

She was listening intently, but not 
rationally, as what daughter of senti- 
ment would?—and she did not grasp 
his full meaning. Nor did she care 
to. She knew that the un-understand- 
ableness of poetry was the best indica- 
tion of true merit, and why should she 
seek to probe its significance? Its ef- 
fect was sufficient for her, and she was 
profoundly affected. She belonged to 
a Browning club. 

“With this apparent antithesis 
formulated,” he went on, smiling in- 
wardly, “I gathered around it those 
corollaries which cluster about all cen- 
tral principles, and in a few moments 
I had my first line: 


“The day is cold and dark and 
dreary.’ 


“Hardly an inspiration in that, 
considering the weather at the time,” 
he said with a smile, “ yet it was just 
what was needed to make the prelimi- 
nary impression. With that line as a 
starting-point, the first step toward 


the final accomplishment was a word 
to rhyme with ‘dreary.’ Rhythm, 
you know, is the basic principle of 
poetry, and rhyme is its hand-maiden. 
There may be poetry without rhyme, 
but there can be no rhyme without 
poetry. Some editors and carping 
critics may dispute this statement, 
but that is neither here nor there, and 
need not trouble you until you are an 
editor or a poet. That you will never 
be a critic, I am sure,” he added al- 
most tenderly, noting the kindly look 
in her eyes. “ Now taking my own 
feelings as the director of my 
thought, I immediately _ selected 
‘weary’ as the most appropriate 
rhyme, and after some mental revolv- 
ing, I grasped my second line in the 
mazes of mentality and brought it 
forth thus: 


“¢Tt rains, and the wind is never 
weary.” 


“* Dreary,’ ‘ weary,’ you observe, is 
quite symphonious. The third line was 
somewhat more difficult to secure, be- 
cause the next step was not quite clear. 
I did not know exactly whether to 
make it meteorological or moral, and 
in the course of my mental struggle, 
I turned my gaze out of the window, 
into the back yard, for food for fancy. 
Observing a last year’s vine still hang- 
ing on the back fence, I caught at it 
as an inspiration, and presently I had 
a third line as follows: 


“* The vine still clings to the paling 
fence.’ 


“The rhythm was faultless, and 
the thought was good, but ‘ paling 
fence’ was not poetical, although it 
was absolutely true. But it was po- 
etry, not truth, that I was seeking, 
and ‘paling fence’ was undeniably 
impossible. I changed it to ‘ wooden 
fence’ and to ‘ leafy fence,’ which was 
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better; and then to ‘falling fence,’ 
but it was still unsatisfactory, and I 
stared out of the window, stretching 
invisible hands into the realm of 
thought for what I wished. After a 
time the vagrant wind, playing with 
the leaves of a stunted sapling in the 
adjoining back yard, caught my 
fancy and sent my Muse on to a line 
beyond, that held the proper rhythm. 
It was: 


“* At every blast the dead leaves fly.’ 


“T had four lines now, a sufficiency 
for the quatrain I had in mind as the 
mechancal form, and I set them to- 
gether into a stanza which read: 


“The day is cold and dark and 


dreary, 

It rains, and the wind is never 
weary ; 

The vine still clings to the paling 
fence, : 


And at every blast the dead leaves 
fly.’ 


* Not a very graceful stanza, I am 
willing to admit, but still a beginning. 
A leading principle of all construc- 
tion, mental or material, is that what 
is done suggests what may be done, 
or undone, and when I read my stanza 
as a whole, I saw its defects more dis- 
tinctly, as you may well imagine. I 
knew then that that ‘ paling fence’ 
must come down, and I ruthlessly tore 
it out, believing I could fill the gap 
in a better way. And I did, for pres- 
ently as my thought carried my eyes 
hither and yon, they fell upon a 
chromo in my study of an old vine- 
clad wall. ‘Vine clad’ would not do, 
but the wall was old, and in poetry 
all old walls are mouldering, so I put 
the mouldering wall where the paling 
fence had been, and I passed on to 
the fourth line. Its last word, ‘ fly,’ 
must now be changed to something 
that would rhyme with ‘ wall,’ and 


what better word in connection with 
leaves than ‘ fall’? They are simply 
born to it, Miss, and poets seldom find 
a more fitting rhyme. I concluded 
that with this change the stanza was 
complete, but after a careful study I 
decided that the word ‘ blast’? was too 
violent, and changed it to ‘ gust,’ not 
an especially poetic word, but less 
liable to do injury than a blast.” 

“ How perfectly lovely!” exclaimed 
the young lady, clasping her hands in 
seraphic adoration. 

“Quite so,” murmured the Poet 
dreamily. 

“How did you happen to think of 
this last line?” inquired the girl, 
glancing over the manuscript. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the Poet, rousing 
from his revery, “I almost forgot 
that one. It was an afterthought, not 
absolutely necessary to the sense, but 
after the four lines were finished, it 
occurred to me that I might make the 
thought more impressive by rubbing 
it in, as it were, so I added 


“¢ And the day is dull and dreary.’ ” 


“That was very cute of you,” she 
said. “ But I don’t see how you ever 
got beyond the first verse,” she added, 
eager for more. 

“‘ The second stanza was much easier 
than the first,” explained the Poet. 
“T had acquired the swing of my 
measure and the trend of my thought, 
and the poem as an entirety assumed 
form in my mind. The next stanza 
was to be of myself, and I could make 
the application readily. I think I was 
not more than five minutes arranging 
the words of the next line, and its mate 
followed directly upon its heels. 
Then I had this couplet: 


“*My life is cold and dark and 
dreary— 
It rains, and the wind is never 
weary.’ 
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“The succeeding move was to con- 
solidate the meteorological and moral 
with my own life in its relation to the 
weather, and I evolved this line: 


“*My thoughts still cling to the 
mouldering past.’ 


“You see ‘mouldering’ is such a 
poetic word.” 

“IT have heard our Editor ”—the 
young lady hesitated lest she might 
be treading upon forbidden ground— 
“TI have heard our Editor say some 
poetry was quite mouldy.” 

“No doubt,” admitted the Poet. 
“Editors are liable to say anything. 
But that is neither here nor there; 
you are, happily, neither editor nor 
poet.” 

“ T never want to be an Editor,” she 
said simply. 

“You would be a cinch—I mean 
a blessing,” he corrected himself 
quickly, observing that she was per- 
plexed. “ But that is neither here nor 
there, and we shall go on. I now had 
the vine clinging properly to my own 
condition, and there was only the wind 
to look after. A good word to rhyme 
with ‘ past’ was ‘blast,’ and I knew 
that wind came in blasts, though in a 
previous stanza I had not permitted it 
to be so strenuous. My life was dif- 
ferent from the leaves, however, and I 
realized how it had blown around me 
and through me, at times, so I turned 
on the blast, so to say, and had this 
line: 


“¢But the hopes of youth fall thick 
in the blast.’ 


“ My stanza was now complete, and 
I put it together with a slightly dif- 
ferent tail-piece, to impress it upon the 
reader, and I had this: 


“*My life is cold and dark and 
dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never 
weary ; 
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My thoughts still cling to the 
mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick 
and fast, 
And the days are dark and 
dreary.’ ” 


“How perfectly sad and pitiful it 
all is,” sighed the young lady. “I 
won’t ever think of poetry again with- 
out thinking of it differently from 
what I ever did before. I don’t see 
how you could have gone on with it.” 

“ Poets learn in suffering what they 
tell in song,” said the Poet almost 
fiercely, and certainly with intense 
feeling. ‘“ But to continue—if you 
wish me to,” he added with com- 
mendable modesty and winning hesi- 
tancy. 

“Oh, yes, go on,” she cried. 
is so awfully interesting.” 

She held the precious verses in her 
hand, her gentle glances falling on 
the lines as a filmy wrap, fluttering 
about them. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” he said 
earnestly, but with an eye toward the 
door through which the Real Editor 
might appear.. “ The last stanza was 
a generalization of, and a deduction 
from, the other two. You know poets 
are never philosophers, but they can 
philosophize on paper. They have to 
in order to finish their work. I did 
not know just what my conclusion 
would be, and as I sat deliberating, 
a dear friend of mine came in and 
asked me to go out and have a drink. 
I seldom drink, Miss,” he explained 
apologetically; “in fact, never, but 
on this occasion my spirits were at 
such a low ebb that I felt it to be a 
duty to those who expect good work 
from me, to stimulate them, so I ac- 
companied him to the nearest shrine 
of Bacchus. I returned some time 
later with the final stanza formulated 
in my mind for the pencil, and I wrote, 
at one inspired dash, these lines: 
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“6 Be still sad heart and stop repin- 


ing; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining ; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life comes a high- 
ball , 


“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” he broke 
in upon himself; “I mean—” but the 
girl was so absorbed in the poetic at- 
mosphere that she had not observed 
his slip, and catching himself up sud- 
denly, he rolled out the last two lines 
as if he were intoning an anthem: 


“‘ ¢ Into each life some rain must fall; 
Some days must be dark and 
dreary.’ 


“With that completed,” he went 
on, “the poem was done, and I had 
before me the child of my fancy, 
which you now hold in your hands. 
May I quote it in its entirety?” and 
without waiting for her permission, as 
is the manner of poets who quote their 
own productions, he recited the lines: 


“¢The day is cold and. dark and 


dreary ; 

It rains and the wind is never 
weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mould- 
ering wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves 
fall— 

And the day is dark and 
dreary. 


“My life is cold and dark and 
dreary 
It rains and the wind is never 
weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the 
mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick 
in the blast, 
And the days are dark and 
dreary. 


“© Be still sad heart, and cease repin- 


ing— 
Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must 
fall— 
Some days must be dark and 
dreary.’ ” 


He watched the door nervously, for 
it was fully a minute before his en- 
tranced listener came back to earth. 

“ Oh,” she cried in exalted ecstasy, 
when she did return, “I never heard 
anything so purely sentimental, so 
sorrowfully sweet.” 

“ Thank you very much,” he bowed. 
“Tam glad if you like it. You know 
it is merely one of those little fugitives 
we turn loose at the moment. It is 
quite pretty, but scarcely up to my 
average,” he added deprecatingly. 

“ But I think it is lovely,” she con- 
tended. “I am sure our Editor will 
take it. You must wait and see him.” 

“T am afraid,” he responded, ris- 
ing as if to go, “that I cannot. I 
have been here so long already. I 
shall go and dispose of it elsewhere.” 

“But we want it,” she insisted. 
“Tam sure we do. How much do you 
ask for it?” 

“Nothing, Miss,” he replied in- 
dignantly. ‘could not place a price 
upon my own offspring.” 

“Qh, pardon me, pardon me,” she 
begged. “I did not mean that. But 
you must have something for your 
work.” 

“Yes, yes,” he mused. “I can 
scarcely bring myself to say it, but if 
you will give me two dollars as a re- 
tainer, you may hold the poem, and I 
will call later and make a final settle- 
ment with the Editor.” 

She accepted his modest proposition 
with an enthusiasm to which he was 
wholly unaccustomed, and when the 

Poet went out of the office with two 
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dollars in his pocket, which had come 
from her own private funds, he left 
her at the chancel rail in a rhapsody, 
with the precious poem clasped to her 
throbbing heart. And she did not ob- 
serve how very quickly he disap- 
peared. 

The Editor returned half an hour 
later, and the young lady was almost 
bursting with suppressed emotion as 
she placed the Parnassian production 
in his hands. 

“Read that, Mr. Blank,” she said 
in a voice quivering, yet exultant. 
“It is the most perfectly lovely thing 
I ever read.” 

“Where is it, and where did you 
get it?” he asked, quite unmoved. 

She told him the story of the Poet’s 
visit and his inspiration, and how she 
had rescued the poem from the obliv- 
ion of publication in a rival maga- 
zine. 

“Um-er,” remarked the Editor, 
opening the manuscript gingerly. It 
was not as dainty as it might have 
been. 

He read the first stanza, and looked 
up at the young thing standing in 
trembling expectancy at the back of 
his chair. 

“Isn’t it perfectly divine?” she 
asked in an awed whisper. 

“Very good,” he .admitted with 
caution. “ Better than the average 
we get these days, but not so good as 
other work by the same author.” 

She could not stand still. 

‘“‘ He said it was not up to his aver- 
age,” she explained. “ And you have 
scen his work before? ” 

“Yes, a great deal of it.” The 
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Editor was smiling. It was the hap- 
piest moment of the girl’s life in the 
editoral department. “Did you ever 
hear of Longfellow?” he inquired 
casually. 

“ Oh, yes; he lived in Boston, didn’t 
he?” 

“Tn that neighborhood.” 

“T thought so, but this wasn’t Mr. 
Longfellow, was it? This was a 
young man.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Longfellow has been 
dead for some years. How much did 
you pay for this?” 

“Two dollars,” she replied, “but 
he said he would come back for the 
balance.” 

“ Well, he won't,” asserted the Edi- 
tor with confidence. 

“And we can have that beautiful 
poem for only two dollars?” ex- 
claimed the enraptured young enthu- 
siast. 

“ You can,” corrected the Editor. 
“We don’t want it. It was written 
by Longfellow before you were born, 
and you have given up one-fourth of 
your week’s salary for information 
that may be valuable to you in future. 
It is cheap enough, though,” he added 
sympathetically as he saw the tears 
welling up in her eyes. “Some edi- 
tors pay a lot more than two dollars 
for poetry not half so good as this. 
It is a rainy day for you, my dear,” 
he concluded kindly, “ but read over 
that last stanza, and maybe you can 
get two dollars’ worth of comfort out 
of it. And the next time a Poet comes 
in here when I am out, you call the 
police before you give up any money. 
It’s too late now.” 
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F you come down to Torquay,” 
wrote Mr. Phillpotts from his Devon 
home, “ we can at least promise you 
a hearty welcome and probably some 
sunshine and song-birds.” 
Unfortunately I was prevented from 
accepting this invitation to hear song- 
birds in midwinter, but with the advent 
of spring my _ host-who-was-to-have- 
been came up to London, and we at last 
met in West Ealing, which would be a 
delightful suburb, were it possible to 
reach it. Physically as well as morally 
I was made to feel at home in the pleas- 
ant, sunshiny little parlor in which I 
found the author of “The Human 
Boy ” awaiting me half an hour after 
the time agreed upon—physically, ow- 
ing to the American temperature of the 
room, morally, owing to the genuine 
friendliness and kindness of my host. 
There are, no doubt, many warm hearts 
in that strange little corner of the world 
called England, but they are, as a rule, 
so incased in timidity and social con- 
siderations, which are notably non- 
conductors of heat, that one can pass 
years in their immediate vicinity with- 
out the least sensation of warmth. 
Many Englishmen would like to do you 
a favor and trust their own opinion of 
you, had their grandfather and yours 
only been acquainted and had you been 
presented at court. Mr. Phillpotts, 
however, is free from this national fail- 
ing, which, strange as it may seem, is 
one of the causes of England’s loss of 
commercial prestige. Nevertheless, but 


few Americans, I am convinced, would 
place their country residence at the dis- 
posal of a stranger in their own ab- 
sence, solely from motives of hospital- 
ity. ‘* Now, on your way to see Mr. 
Quiller-Couch,” urged the author, “ do 
run down to Torquay and stay the 
night, or as long as you’ve a mind to, 
and see the children; it would be such a 
pleasure for me to know that you had 
been there.” 

Mr. Phillpotts is a genuine son of 
the soil; he might say of Nature, as 
Tennyson said of “ Cousin Amy” on 
his visit to Locksley Hall: “ All the 
current of my being sets to thee.” In- 
deed, he did say so, although not quite 
in that form. 

“I spent fifteen years in an insur- 
ance office in London,” he said in the 
course of our somewhat rambling con- 
versation, “ but during all that time my 
one idea was to get back again to the 
country. I hate city life, it benumbs 
me, kills my mental energy. Not a 
single line that I ever wrote was in- 
spired by London. There are, of 
course, plenty of writers, like my friend 
Pett Ridge, to whom the metropolis is 
a necessity, but I am not of that order. 
Country life is the natural form of 
existence for man; and country people, 
I am convinced, are less apt to be 
vicious or wicked. To be sure, one 
occasionally runs across desperate char- 
acters among the peasants, but only 
occasionally; there seems to be some- 


_ thing in the contact with nature that 
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keeps them healthy. Those who work 
in the fields all day have but little time 
or inclination to indulge in vicious 
thoughts. By the way, have you read 
Mr. Archer’s interviews in the ‘ Pall 
Mall Magazine’ under the heading 
‘Real Conversations’? All that he 
seems to have succeeded in doing is to 
string together a lot of uninteresting 
remarks by himself and his interlocutor. 
According to Mr. Pinero, as reported 
in one of these conversations, a good 
drama can only be written in the at- 
mosphere of a court, with lords and 
ladies and great personages as actors, 
as though common people were incapa- 
ble of deep and tragic feelings. That 
is all rank nonsense; it is only neces- 
sary to quote Ibsen and the recent 
German playwrights to dispose of his 
theory.” 

“ You have written considerably for 
the stage yourself, have you not?” I 
asked. “I saw a farce of yours, ‘A 
Pair of Knickerbockers,’ in London.” 

“ Oh, did you see that? It was ter- 
ribly given, I hear, as vulgarly as could 
be. There was nothing vulgar in it as 
I wrote it, but of course anything can 
be made vulgar in the acting. I once 
made a dramatization of ‘ Children of 
the Mist’ for Charles Frohman at his 
request, but he wanted an alteration 
made in one of the intermediate acts, so 
I let the matter drop. His idea was to 
* commercialize ’ it, I suppose, to adapt 
it to what he believes to be the taste 
of the public.” 

Mr. Phillpotts is tall and slight, and, 
for a writer, still in his first youth. 
He is one of the very few authors whom 
it has been my fortune to meet who 
agreed with my preconceptions of their 
personality as derived from their books. 
Sudermann is tall and dark, and I had 
pictured him as short and blond; 
Maeterlinck is big and broad-shoul- 
dered and normal, and I had imagined 
him to be small and wizened and eccen- 

tric—and so on with their confréres. 
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But Eden Phillpotts of “ Sons of the 
Morning ” is the Eden Phillpotts of 
reality, which renders it unnecessary to 
characterize him further. As is well 
known, the bulk of his literary work 
concerns itself with his native county 
of Devon, indeed, mainly with the 
neighborhood of Torquay and the sea- 
coast. 

“T recently re-read one of my early 
stories,” he said, in speaking of the 
subtle but radical change to which one’s 
taste is subject, “ and I found it inex- 
cusably bad. Indeed, I regard all of 
my work done previously to about six 
years ago as absolutely valueless from 
an artistic standpoint. I remember 
when I first started to write I got it 
into my head that I could write a story 
of adventure and intrigue, and I 
worked on one six whole months with 
the most intense enthusiasm, only to dis- 
cover in the end that this was not my 
forte, that the characters were sticks 
without a spark of life in them and that 
my labor was absolutely wasted. But 
tell me about America—do your writ- 
ers go in for specialization, devoting 
themselves to the study of certain local- 
ities?” 

After being assured that this tend- 
ency existed in America, though hardly 
to the degree manifested in England, 
Mr. Phillpotts touched upon the effect 
of specialization on literature in gen- 
eral, upon the question of its benefit or 
detriment to the cause of letters. 

“It is all right, of course,” he 
said, “ for the Balzacs not to specialize, 
they can grasp the whole of a partic- 
ular nation’s life, but it seems to me 
that it is better for the smaller men who 
are incapable of such an achievement, 
to devote themselves to some particular 
phase or locality and to study that 
until they really understand it, and so 
for each one to till his particular plot 
of ground.” 

“Do you find any suspicion on the 
part of the peasants,” I asked. ‘ Any 
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fear that you are looking for ‘ copy’ 
among them? ” 

“Qh, no, not in the least, for the 
simple reason that they don’t know 
that I write about them. Peasants 
don’t read; one can live among them 
for years and write about them, and 
they will never have the faintest sus- 
picion of such a thing. Besides, I am 
now quite at home in any house in the 
whole neighborhood around Torquay ; I 
have lived among them so long and in- 
timately that they have quite come to 
look upon me as a friend, and have laid 
aside their native suspicion. But it 
takes a long while to get on to that foot- 
ing with them.” 

It is a point of interest that Mr. 
Phillpotts started his career of author- 
ship while still in the insurance office, 
as a comic writer ; like his early abortive 
histrionic efforts, however, of which he 
spoke cursorily, he regards this ap- 
prenticeship work as “ shoved be’ind 
’im, long ago and fer away.” 

How few of those who hurriedly 
read a novel and then toss it aside 
realize the months of thought and 
labor it has cost the author! Even 
the writing of an inferior story re- 
quires perseverance and a_ certain 
amount of fancy; how much more, 
then, the creation of a work of art, of 
a book which has gestated and grown 
in the mind of the author and then 
transferred itself to paper under his 
critical, perhaps even carpingly crit- 
ical, eye. All genuinely creative minds, 
assuredly, have similar processes: first 
the generating idea, then the period of 
gestation, followed by the actual labor 
of writing and correcting. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to hear authors upon 
their own methods, which each one has 
reached by paths lined by vain at- 
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tempts at penmanship, and perhaps by 
rejected manuscripts. 

“Tt takes me two years to write a 
novel,” said Mr. Phillpotts in this con- 
nection, “exclusive of the period in 
which it is taking shape in my mind. 
First I write it out complete as it comes 
to me, and then I commence and re- 
write it entire, regardless of the first 
manuscript, save, perhaps, in certain 
places where I want to retain passages 
that may happen to strike me as good. 
Were not life too short, I should 
doubtless go through the process 
again, but two years is enough time, 
I consider, to spend on one book. Be- 
sides, matter is the first consideration, 
and then comes form; one can easily 
become too finniky about style, and lay 
too much stress on mere words. After 
the book is complete I get my wife, 
who has not seen it up to this time, to 
read it aloud to me, a couple of chap- 
ters each evening, so that I may get 
the musical effect of the sentences and 
eliminate harsh combinations. Of 
course, the only rea] test of an author 
is to read his books aloud, but unfor- 
tunately very few readers give us the 
benefit of such a test. You say that 
you have read my story, ‘Sons of the 
Morning’? I wonder it went as well 
as it did in America, as it is essentially 
local in character. It is not a book, I 
realize, calculated to be popular; one 
doesn’t really care about the people. 
And to be really successful, a book 
must be ‘ sympathetic,’ as, for instance, 
*Tess of the D’Urbervilles, which I 
consider one of the greatest of books. 
But in the case of ‘ Sons of the Morn- 
ing,’ I couldn’t help the characters be- 
ing unsympathetic, that was the way 
they developed of themselves. I had 
nothing to do with it.” 
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OR several years such interviews 

as I did were chiefly with theatrical 

people. I suppose I have inter- 
viewed nearly every actor of promi- 
nence now before the American public. 
These meetings have been interesting 
to me, less on account of what the sub- 
jects had to say than on account of the 
curious phase of life which they rep- 
resented. Public performers of all 
kinds belong to a category by them- 
selves. Their work inevitably makes 
them different from other people. It 
often brings out good qualities; but it 
intensifies other qualities not usually 
well-rated, such as self-consciousness, 
and vanity. To be fair, however, I 
ought to mention that several actors 
whom I have known have seemed to me 
as modest as any people that have come 
within my observation. 

The most notable of these exceptions 
is Mr. Joseph Jefferson. This actor 
has passed through his long career 
without being in the least tainted by 
professional weaknesses. He must 
have brought to the stage a naturally 
rich temperament, capable of being in- 
fluenced by every wholesome experience 
that might come to him. Here, it 
seems to me, lies the explanation of 
much that is unhealthy in the char- 
acters of actors. They go into their 
work, as a rule, too weak to resist its 
more harmful tendencies. There are 
some natures that cannot be spoiled, 


no matter how much success or adula- 
tion they may receive. Mary Ander- 
son may be cited as a good example; 
but as she developed from a girl into 
a mature woman, she found the theatre 
unbearable; she outgrew it. Now I 
imagine that to Mr. Jefferson theat- 
rical life has always been a kind of 
second nature. His people had been 
actors before him, and he has passed 
practically his whole life on the stage. 
Before meeting him I had, of course, 
seen him in all the characters with 
which he is associated. To achieve 
that distinction one docs not need to 
be an inveterate theatre-goer. Actors 
are apt to laugh when they hear Mr. 
Jefferson mentioned as the leader of 
American Drama, and to say, “‘ What 
has he done for the drama?” Well, 
he has given the most beautiful ex- 
ample of natural acting that our 
country has known in the last fifty 
years. It would seem as if this achieve- 
ment were enough to establish the rep- 
utation of one man. Moreover, Mr. 
Jefferson has demonstrated that suc- 
cessful dramatic art may express itself 
through simple and wholesome mate- 
rial. It is impossible to think of him 
in association with any of the offensive 
plays that have degraded the theatre 
in the eyes of so many play-lovers. To 
this fact, I believe, may be attributed 
much of his popularity. On going to 
see Mr. Jefferson, one cannot fail to 
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be struck by the appearance of the 
audience: It is wholly unlike the usual 
audience to be observed at a play. It 
contains members of that enormous 
class of people to whom most theatrical 
shows make a vain appeal. On the 
other hand, there is no question that 
Mr. Jefferson has been very limited in 
his art. He has devoted himself to a 
few plays that would probably perish 
as soon as he ceased to use them, and 
has done nothing to encourage Amer- 
ican dramatists—that is, in recent 
years. It is true, nevertheless, that he 
takes a keen interest in new work, and 
that he would be glad to help it along, 
but for the precarious state of his 
health. When I met him he looked 
like a hale and hearty old gentleman; 
I suspected that he had kept his vigor 
by means of the care he had taken of 
himself. I had gone down to sce him 
at his place on the shore of Buzzard’s 
Bay, where he lives a good part of each 
year, from May till October. I found 
him absorbed in studying a Shake- 
spearian Anthology, and after our 
greetings he broke out into a culogy 
of the wonderful range of Shake- 
speare’s knowledge. For a long time 
we talked about the theatre, and Mr. 
Jefferson told me many stories of ac- 
tors he had known in the past which he 
had not used in his autobiography. 
This observation reminds me that from 
his vast fund of experience he could 
easily write a dozen volumes of remi- 
niscences. Like every man who is not 
an author and who has written one 
book, Mr. Jefferson naturally takes 
much pride in his literary work. He 
told me that he had begun the auto- 
biography with considerable trepida- 
tion, and I imagine that he was 
amazed by its success. That book, by 
the way, is a perfect expression of the 
author’s modesty and simplicity. It 
is indeed these very qualities that give 
it its great charm. In its freedom from 
vanity it makes a striking contrast to 
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the reminiscences written by Tomaso 
Salvini and Clara Morris. Mr. Jeffer- 
son has one supreme advantage over 
most members of his profession: he is 
as deeply interested in many other 
things as in acting. As is well known, 
he is a painter of some merit, and a 
connoisseur in collecting the works of 
other painters. Like other painters of 
landscape, he takes a deep interest in 
nature. “ Why, a chip that I pick up 
in the woods interests me,” he re- 
marked, and added, his eye brighten- 
ing: “ Everything in the world inter- 
ests me.” It is this universal interest 
that keeps Mr. Jefferson a prominent 
figure in the public eye, when most 
workers in any profession or business 
would think it was time to rest. Mr. 
Jefferson never rests; when he is not 
painting, or fishing, or strolling 
through the woods, watching the trees 
and the birds and the bugs, he is writ- 
ing or studying or reading. He docs 
not pretend to do much writing for 
publication, though he is constantly 
beset by editors with requests for 
articles. Greater than all his other 
interests and pleasures is his fondness 
for lecturing, and he prefers to lecture 
before colleges and schools, that is, be- 
fore young people. After delivering 
a lecture, he invites his audience to ask 
him questions, and in replying, he 
makes his most brilliant remarks. ‘“‘ Do 
you know,” he said to me, “ when I am 
upon the platform discussing with 
people out there in front of me, I often 
say things that I never even thought 
of before.” It is a pity that these 
things cannot be taken down in short- 
hand; they would be unquestionably of 
great value as comments on the art of 
acting. Like most men, even great 
men, Mr. Jefferson has his prejudices. 
He cares only to see plays that reflect 
aspects of life which are beautiful. 
With the realistic works of some of the 
great modern playwrights he has little 
patience, even with a masterpiece like 
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“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” of 
Pinero. In talking about these plays 
he shows a great deal of feeling. In 
literature, however, his taste is very 
broad; he is fond of many out-of-the- 
way writers, some of them once pop- 
ular and now ignored. In his career 
he has naturally met a great many of 
the writers of the past fiftv years, and 
about them he has many an anecdote to 
tell. If one wishes to see him become 
positively excited, one has only to hear 
it said in his presence that a newspaper 
has announced his intention to retire 
from the stage. When I saw him, the 
remark happened to be made, and it 
was very amusing to hear his assertion 
that while his strength lasted he would 
go on with his work. In recent years 
he has acted only fifteen weeks during 
the season, passing a part of each 
winter on his plantation in Florida; so 
he is not likely to overtax his strength, 
and will probably keep going for many 
years more. I asked him if he did not 
find it very fatiguing to play the same 
part over and over again, and he re- 
plied with a wise nod of the head: ‘Ah, 
it is an art in itself to be able to keep 
fresh your interest in anold character.” 
His greatest trouble just now is his 
deafness, which prevents him from 
hearing everything that is said around 
him; with his keen interest in life, he 
hates to miss anything. But he has 
the advantage of being able to insist 
that his friends repeat the remarks he 
has seen them make. At times his in- 
sistence in this regard is very amusing. 

I suppose every one has his ideal 
actress, and I confess that my ideal is 
Ellen Terry. For many years before 
I met Miss Terry I had admired her 
across the footlights, and through the 
characters she represented, I thought I 
could always see the real woman. 
Whatever may be said of the true 
function of the actor’s art, there is no 
doubt that whether great or small, the 
actor cannot help expressing his own 
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nature. Even more truly does this ob- 
servation apply to the actress, for the 
feminine nature is essentially more ex- 
pressive than the masculine. I had 
heard, too, many stories illustrating 
the grace and charm and sympathy, 
and the infinite variety of Ellen 
Terry’s character. I remember the ac- 
count that a newspaper friend gave me 
of Ellen Terry’s appearance on ship- 
board, when she first sailed into the 
harbor of New York. A great crowd 
of people had gone down to meet her 
and her associate, Henry Irving, and 
she was aglow with enthusiasm over the 
sight of the new world, darting here 
and there on the ship, shaking hands, 
exchanging greetings, laughing, cry- 
ing and gesticulating. Another 
acquaintance who knew her very well, 
told me that she never did things as 
other people did them; she did every- 
thing by flashes. ‘She can’t even 
walk upstairs,” he said. ‘* She flashes 
up.” Through a lady who knew Ellen 
Terry as a girl I have heard some de- 
tails of Miss Terry’s first marriage 
with G. F. Watts, the painter. Very 
little has been published about it and 
many people are unaware that Miss 
Terry ever was married to him. She 
was then only sixteen years old, and 
has been described as being “ as beauti- 
ful as a sunbeam,” slim, graceful, with 
hair like spun gold, a marvellous com- 
plexion and dancing blue eyes. Watts 
was then about thirty-four years old. 
He had met Ellen Terry at the house 
of her elder sister, Kate, formerly an 
actress and then the wife of a rich 
London haberdasher, whose failure, by 
the way, a few years ago, led to his 
wife’s return to the stage. It was 
while Watts was painting the portrait 
of the girl that he became interested in 
her; but it is intimated that he did not 
at any time fall deeply in love. Miss 
Terry, who had been a child actress, 
was about to go back to the stage and 
many of her friends regretted that so 
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rare a creature should be subjected to 
the dangers of theatrical life. These 
were the friends, according to the 
story, who persuaded Watts that he 
ought to marry her. On the day be- 
fore the wedding the bride received as 
a gift a beautiful silk shawl richly em- 
broidered with jewels. She was so de- 
lighted that she ran about the house 
with it on her shoulders, and though it 
was unsuited to her wedding-dress, she 
insisted on wearing it as she walked up 
the aisle of the church. Mr. Watts 
was suffering from rheumatism, or 
lumbago, or something of the kind, 
which made it necessary for him to be 
assisted. So Miss Terry walked up 
alone, or rather she “danced up,” 
smiling and radiant. During the cere- 
mony she kept glancing at the shawl 
and re-adjusting it. Afterward, in 
the vestry of the church, she ran wildly 
about, tapping “ Wattsie,’ as she 
called her husband, affectionately on 
the head, and every few moments rush- 
ing up to the lady who had given her 
the shawl and embracing her ecstat- 
ically. The marriage lasted for sev- 
eral years and then Miss Terry 
returned to the theatre, where she 
belonged, and where she has since re- 
mained uninterruptedly. In her tem- 
perament she is still the impulsive 
creature who danced up the aisle to her 
wedding. Miss Beatrice Harraden, 
who has known her for many years, 
and who is herself somewhat firmly 
established in the conventionalities, 
says, “Ellen Terry is the very best 
woman I have ever known.” Miss 
Terry’s generous nature finds not 
merely emotional but practical expres- 
sion. Many people have reason to 
love her for her good deeds. During 
her last engagement here, when she 
happened to be out of the bill, she fre- 
quently went to see “The Message from 
Mars,” which Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
was then playing, the beautiful spirit 
of which, expressed through a simple 
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fable, touched and delighted her. Dur- 
ing her first visit in Boston Miss Terry 
was invited by some undergraduates of 
Harvard to pay a visit in Cambridge. 
When they had taken her back to town, 
they said they were completely ex- 
hausted from trying to keep up with 
her play of wit. At the time when I 
met her, she had paid several visits to 
this country and felt very much at 
home here. This fact reminds me, by 
the way, that during her first visit she 
nearly died of loneliness. I had re- 
ceived an invitation to meet her at one 
of those queer Bohemian parties in 
New York where, under the same roof, 
are assembled all kinds of pcople, 
freaks, journalists, painters, authors, 
and men and women of society. We 
had been invited to come at ten o’clock, 
but most of us, knowing that Miss 
Terry could not possibly leave the 
theatre where she was acting before 
half-past eleven, arrived much later. I 
happened to be in the drawing-room 
when she made her entrance, her fine, 
generous face, with its large mouth, 
aglow with good humor, her yellow 
hair thrown loosely back from her 
forehead, and her tall, matronly figure, 
clad in a low-cut gown of corn-colored 
silk. I could not help contrasting her 
as she appeared then, a radiant Rubens 
beauty, with the delicate, willowy 
Burne-Jones creature that she had 
been when I first saw her. I remember 
remarking to a rather flippant young 
artist who stood beside me on her 
Rubens-like appearance, and he re- 
replied: “ Yes, she might have sat for 
those portraits of Mrs. Rubens in the 
Louvre.” There were a great many 
people in the room, but very few of 
them dared to speak to the actress; so 
she stood in smiling isolation for sev- 
eral moments, when George Grossmith, 
who was then touring the country, 
happened to enter. His comical little 
face, with its curious mixture of youth 
and age, lighted up on seeing her, and 
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she seemed equally pleased to find him 
among the guests. He walked toward 
her, and, dropping on oné knee, bent 
forward and kissed the hem of her 
gown. She gave him a little tap on the 
head, and cried: “‘ Get up, George, you 
naughty boy.” The humorist turned 
to a group of people who with some 
amusement were observing the scene, 
and holding his hand about two feet 
from the floor, he said: ‘“ Why, I knew 
her when she was no bigger than 
that.” Since that time, I have met 
Miss Terry on several occasions, and 
I have come to know her fairly well, 
without losing any of my early impres- 
sions of her character. I believe that 
she has one of the richest natures ever 
given to a woman, and that in this gift 
lies much of her charm and power. 
Strange as it may seem, too, she pos- 
sesses a fund of practical common 
sense, which has been of immense value 
to her in her career. For many years 
now she has been the leading actress of 
England; but, until recently, when her 
range of work began to be limited, she 
has never wished to leave the Lyceum 
Theatre, and speculate on her reputa- 
tion, as so many other actresses have 
done. She has preferred to remain 
with Henry Irving at a salary of five 
hundred dollars a week, which provides 
her with a large income, and keeps her 
free from the worries that afflict the 
lives of even the most successful stars. 
She must now be a fairly rich woman, 
and she still has many years of useful- 
ness before her. She has always loved 
acting, and has often been heard to 
declare that her career has been one 
long holiday. ‘I have had a good 
time all my life,” she remarked to me 
one day. ‘“ You see,” she added phil- 
osophically, ‘I have been very lucky. 
For many years the best parts created 
on the English stage have fallen to 
Mrs. Kendal and to me. If you will 
look over the records you will see how, 


all along the line, Mrs. Kendal and I 
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have worked side by side.” I thought 
of this remark not long afterward, 
when Beerbohm Tree announced that 
he had secured both Ellen Terry and 
Mrs. Kendal for his revival in London, 
for the Coronation season, of “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” It seemed 
odd that those two splendid artists, 
after working apart for so many years, 
and upholding the best that dramatic 
art had to offer in England, should 
finally unite forces. I remember say- 
ing to Miss Terry one day that she 
ought to write her reminiscences of the 
men and women she has known in her 
career. These people, by the way, 
have included nearly every one of im- 
portance during the last half century, 
for while a mere child she made her 
first appearance on the stage. She can 
hardly have been more than a child 
when she was associated with Charles 
Reade, who has written about her so 
charmingly. In reply to my remark, 
I remember Miss Terry smiled quiz- 
zically and said: “ For years I have 
kept a diary. I write in it every day 
of my life.” That diary ought to be 
very precious. Some day, perhaps, 
Miss Terry may be persuaded to pub- 
lish extracts from it, or to use it as a 
basis for an autobiography. On an- 
other occasion we happened to speak 
of the practical aspects of stage life, 
and I asked her if she were not con- 
stantly besieged by young girls who 
wished to go on the stage, and who 
solicited her advice and help. “Oh, 
yes,” she replied, “and I often can 
tell in an instant whether they have 
talent or not. Now, there’s Lena Ash- 
well, who made such a success in ‘ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence.’ She once recited for 
me, and I knew that she was made for 
a stage career.” Then Miss Terry 
sighed. ‘“ But it’s so hard for many 
of the girls,” she said. ‘ Some of them 
are successful for a while and then 
drop out of sight, going for months 
and months without an engagement. 
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Just think of those two actresses who 
committed suicide in London some time 
ago. It’s heart-breaking to think that 
girls who have talent can’t secure 
steady work.” In her sympathies I 
believe that Miss Terry is as sensitive 
as any woman I have ever known. At 
mention of the sufferings of people 
whom she may never have seen, her 
eyes often fill with tears. ‘ There are 
certain parts of London where I have 
to go when we are playing in the sub- 
urban theatres,” she once remarked, 
“and the sight of the poverty there 
nearly kills me. That is one reason 
why I love to be in this country; the 
Americans seem so prosperous and 
happy. You never meet hopeless faces 
here as you do in England.” T'o see 
Miss Terry at her best, one should be 
with her behind the scenes during 
a performance, or at a_ rehearsal. 
Though she is always intensely nervous 
she never loses her cheerful manner. 
With the people about the theatre she 
is on terms of good fellowship; even 
the stage hands seem to love her. 
After a first performance she is always 
in high spirits and enjoys meeting the 
friends who come to offer congratula- 
tions to her and to Henry Irving on 
the stage. On these occasions, the 
stage presents the appearance of a 
fashionable reception, where the host 
and hostess are distinguished by the 
extraordinary eccentricity of their ap- 
pearance, and the guests wear their 
wraps and overcoats. The last time 
I attended one of these receptions was 
when “ Charles the First” was revived 
on the stage of the Knickerbocker 
Theatre. As Ellen Terry, in the flow- 
ing robes of Queen Henrietta, and Sir 
Henry in the tight-fitting and beauti- 
ful costume of Charles the First, look- 
ing exactly like the celebrated Van- 
dyck portrait, received their visitors, 
they made a most distinguished ap- 
pearance. At rehearsal, Miss Terry 
may be a less striking figure, but she is 
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quite as gracious and fascinating. She 
once allowed me to sit in the wings 
while she conducted a rehearsal of the 
first act of “ Madame Sans-Géne,” dur- 
ing which she dominates the scene. As 
Sir Henry did not appear in that act, 
he did not present himself at the 
theatre till near its end. At sight of 
a stranger in the wings his face looked 
ominous, and the stranger inwardly 
quaked. Sir Henry approached Miss 
Terry and engaged for a few moments 
in muttered conversation, during which 
his head kept turning significantly to- 
ward the intruder. Miss Terry patted 
him reassuringly on the arm, and he 
then went to the back of the stage and 
dropped into a seat. At the close of 
the act Miss Terry came forward and 
shook her finger at me. “I came very 
near getting my head taken off on ac- 
count of you,” she said, and she 
carried me away to one of the dressing- 
rooms where I was kept out of sight 
during the rest of the rehearsal. 
Like all good stage-managers, Sir 
Henry is strict, and he is greatly op- 
posed to having strangers present 
while he is preparing for a perform- 
ance. I imagine, too, that he has very 
little patience with newspaper men; he 
does not even take the trouble to reply 
to requests for interviews. Several 
years ago, while he was giving a dinner 
in New York, a young reporter sent 
up a card asking if he might speak 
with him. Sir Henry returned the 
card with these words scribbled on it in 
pencil: ‘Go to the devil.’ The next 
day the reporter received a written 
apology, but he still keeps that card 
as a souvenir. Sir Henry is a great 
actor, and is known among his fellow- 
actors as a delightful friend, generous 
to a fault, sympathetic and kindly; so 
he is hardly to be blamed for disliking 
to be bored and for being peevish once 
in a while. He has certainly done more 
for the English-speaking stage than 
any other actor of his time, and has 
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always shown deep appreciation of 
the help Miss Terry has given him. 
If Miss Terry had not acted with 
him, she would, unquestionably, have 
gained, by another path, the position 
she now occupies among English play- 
ers. Irving has given her opportuni- 
ties to create great réles, and has often 
subordinated himself in order that she 
might be put forward happily. On 
the other hand, without his codperation 
her range of achievement might have 
been wider. She herself deeply regrets 
that she has never had a chance to ap- 
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pear as Rosalind, and she recognizes 
that now the time has passed when she 
could create the necessary illusion. It 
is a pity that she has not been seen 
oftener in purely poetic réles, such as 
those provided her by Tennyson in “ A 
Becket ” and “‘ The Cup,” and by Cal- 
mour in the “ Amber Heart.” As an 
interpreter of poetic drama, I doubt if 
she has an equal on the stage to-day, 
and I make this assertion, bearing in 
mind the beautiful work I have seen 
done by Helena Modjeska and Agnes 
Sorma. 


A Keepsake 


BY BETH FORRESTER 


HAVE no flowers to offer thee, 

The bloom is falling from my tree; 

The roses once so red and sweet 
Lie, scattered petals, at your feet; 
Dear—do not stay to gather these 
While roses blow on other trees! 


A few unopened buds are saved 

Which have the early tempest braved, 
But they will never blossom here, 

It is too late along the year! 
Dear—will you take them from my tree 
To keep in memory of me? 


In a Garden 


BY FRANCES WILSON 


T might have been Greece from the 

fashion of the semi-circular stone 

seat over which a tiger skin was 
flung. Or, it might have been Eden, 
from its wild and tangled beauty and 
the occupants—a Man and a Woman 
who lounged there a-dream in the 
golden afternoon. 

It really was a garden-side overlook- 
ing the blue waters of a bay—an im- 
prisoned bit of that broad sea whose 
waters stretch from the Beginning to 
the End, from the Far West to the 
Far East. 

A dense hedge shut it in, save on the 
side where it sloped down to the water. 
The waves lapped dreamily on the 
shore all day long, and the white sails 
rocked lazily back and forth in the 
breeze, looking more like butterflies 
than boats. 

The seat stood under a gnarled tree, 
whose dark foliage was etched upon the 
vast blueness of the sky. The lilt of a 
bird,—three liquid, reluctant notes 
freighted with the memory of some 
divine regret,—floated, with ineffable 
sweetness, through the silence of the 
summer afternoon. The Woman 
caught her breath from very pain. 

“Heart of me,” she murmured, 
“ What is it? What is it that makes 
me want to weep and cry out? ” 

There were unshed tears within her 
eyes and they were darkened by the 
shadow of the Inevitable. 

The wind stirred the heavy blossoms 
of the dentura languidly and wafted 


their cloying sweetness to her. ‘The 
sunlight was like powdered gold, but 
she felt as if the damp air of a tomb 
had blown across her face. 

The Man opened his half-clused eyes 
and looked at her with a quizzical ex- 
pression which said “ Even here?” as 
plainly as if he had spoken. Then he 
looked off across the Bay again to the 
point where an island rose like a gem 
from its setting of waters—* Lotus 
Land,” they had named it, because of 
the lace-like mist with its pale reflec- 
tion of the waters’ blue, in which it 
seemed to float—exquisite and unsub- 
stantial as a mirage. His gaze sought 
the line of silvery foam which writhed 
along its base, for the waves, which 
crooned all day on the shore of the 
garden, lashed themselves into fury 
there. 

“ You are like the waters of the sea,” 
he said at last. 

A harsh call interrupted her retort. 
Among the branches of the toyon tree, 
whose berries shone like ruddy jewels, 
a blue-bird flashed back and forth—a 
living sapphire. 

* Exquisite!” she breathed. But in 
reply to the question in the Man’s eyes, 
she only shook her head miserably. 
His quizzical look melted into a smile. 

‘* Hast seen the serpent, Eve? Hast 
eaten of the Apple of Unrest?” he 
queried. 

His voice was full of raillery, but it 
was very tender withal and he put his 
arm out and drew her toward him. 
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She tried to smile back but the effort 
ended in a shuddering, womanish sob. 

“¥ think it must be the flawless 
beauty of it all,” she explained broken- 
ly. “It frightens me—nothing seems 
to be of any use—not living or being 
your wife—or anything. It’s like 
Eternity,—immense and perfect—and 
I am only a poor shivering atom of 
Time!” 

The Man looked down at her with a 
vague trouble in his face. 

“So you are tired of the Garden,” 
he said, awe and wonder in his voice, 
“and our honeymoon not over! And 
yet—it is so short a time since you 
said, “ Let us go into the country and 
get close to Nature. Oh, Woman, 
Woman! ” 

“ But I can’t get close to her,” she 
cried. “ She is too perfect!” 

She paused for a moment, as if at a 
loss for expression, and then began 
with hesitation : 

* Beloved, I seem to understand 
many things that I never understood 
before. I understand why no man can 
look upon the face of God and live! 
And I understand about Eve and the 
Serpent!” 

The Man did not speak, but waited 
for her to continue, holding her close 
as one would a frightened child. 

“Does God ever make mistakes? ” 
she went on in a hushed voice. “ Be- 
cause it seems so plain that Eden could 
not have endured. I think the serpent 

was just the natural human longing 
that Eve felt for humanity’s natural 
lot!” 
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Her voice tapered away into silence, 
and the Man’s face grew thoughtful. 
When she spoke again there was a new 
ring in her voice. 

“ Poor Eve—I know how she felt. 
She was crushed by the perfection of 
it all! And—and I want to go back to 
the dear, ugly, old world, with its tears 
and laughter—its joys and sorrow! I 
want it all—all! Its trials, disap- 
pointments, successes—I want to live!” 
she finished passionately. 

Her companion spoke half sadly. 

“We shall never find such beauty 
again,” he said. ‘ Are you quite sure 
that you want to leave it?” 

“* Yes—yes! Don’t you see, dear?” 
—half laughing—half sobbing—“ It 
is as if we had attained heaven without 
striving for it!” Then, with sudden 
inspiration, she added: “ That is what 
makes Heaven Heaven—the striving, 
the anticipation, the long, hard road 
which we must travel to reach it. And 
with you beside me, I want no shorter 
way.” 

There was a flush upon her cheeks 
and her eyes were humid with feeling. 

“ Give me the Apple,” he murmured 
softly. 

At the turn in the road they looked 
back at the narrow gate in the hedge, 
through which they had passed. 

“The Angel with the flaming sword 
is there,” said the Man. ‘“ We can 
never return! ” 

“ But we’re out in the great, free 
world of Effort,” she replied joyously, 
and slipped her hand in his. 


A Song of the Open 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


IVE me freedom, give me space, 
Give me open air and sky, 

With the clean wind in my face 
Where the quiet mountains lie. 


For the road goes up and the road goes down, 
The years go over and by, 

And soon will the longest day be past, 

Soon I must lay me down. 


T am sick of roofs and floors, 
Nought will heal me but to roam ; 
Open me the forest doors, 
Let the green world take me home. 


I am sick of streets and noise, 
Narrow ways and cramping creeds; 

Give me back the simpler joys: 
Nothing else my spirit needs. 


Give me three days’ solitude, 
Sea or hill or open plain, 
And with all the earth renewed, 
I grow strong and glad and sane. 


For the road goes up and the road goes down, 
The years go over and by, 

And soon will the longest day be past, 

Soon I must lay me down. 


Writer’s Thought Cramp 


BY SEWELL FORD 


F the fiction writer has his delicious 

moments, when he tastes the joys 

which come with the excitement of 
creative composition—and these he un- 
doubtedly has—also he knows distress- 
ing periods of mental apathy. 

He has been working away at top 
speed, full of gladness in that subtle 
fabric which his pen weaves in the 
warp and woof of paper and ink. His 
head in packed with inspired ideas, like 
a gift fii from the gods. Themes 
jontle and displace cach other in their 
ruxh to find outlet through the slow 
fingers of his writing hand. He be- 
lieves he may work on for a year and 
a day without stopping. His hopes 
rido high. His ambitions scrape the 
clouds, Impetuously he writes on. 
Kagerly he reviews the fresh page and 
ees that it is rood, 

Then something happens. It is not 
a snap, & break, a crash—nothing so 
tangible, It is just a ceasing. Abrupt- 
ly, unexpectedly, all his fine thoughts 
vanish, ‘The fire of his enthusiasm has 
dicd out ax suddenly, as completely, as 
the incandescent glow pales in’ the 
electric bulb when the button is turned. 
His tense grasp on human motives is 
relaxed. His pleasing, heaven-soaring 
plot structures fade into nothing at all. 
That which a moment ago he saw as 
the gold of character has turned to 
dull, tarnished: tinsel. No longer is 
lite a country of majestic, white-rebed 
heights aud alluring: purple-toned val- 
leva, Allis flat and gray and bleak. 


Just about now, if the writer only 
knew it, is a most excellent time to go 
fishing. But he docsn’t know, or at 
least he will not believe. So with futile 
doggedness he sits down at his desk 
and does his best to summon back from 
that mysterious abyss the bright 
fancies which he has lost. Vain effort! 
He may chew his penholder, refill his 
pipe, muss his hair and cover a page 
with meaningless scrawls, to no profit- 
able end. 

At last, baffied, discouraged, heart- 
sick, he sits with his head in his hands, 
contemplating with foolish self-pity 
the melancholy spectacle of himself. 
What has happened, he asks, to that 
thinking machine over which he im- 
agined he had such complete control? 
What has gone wrong? There are the 
levers, the cogs, the fly wheel, all seem- 
ingly whole and in place, yet as im- 
movable, as incapable of useful work as 
a locomotive with a broken connecting 


A period of sclf-scorn succeeds, in 
which he mocks at, and is mocked by, 
all the things which once lived in his 
brain. He is not a cheerful individual 
to have around at this stage. 

But, like drouth and flood, war and 
pestilence and all other ills great and 
small, it passes. And he knows not how 
or when it goes. Days after he wakes 
up to find himself, pen in hand, hard at 
work again. Of its own accord, appar- 
ently, the machine has set itself in 
motion. 
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Poetry of the Month 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


HE book of the month in poetry, I 
AV gee is Mr. Richard Burton’s 

“Message and Melody.” Begin- 
ning with a “ Song of the Unsuccessful,” 
and ending with a group of “ Playroom 
Poems,” Mr. Burton runs a pretty gen- 
erous gamut of subjects. Perhaps you 
may think his nature pieces the best; 
while I may prefer his verses on music. 
Indeed, I believe I do think they are the 
best of the volume; for, as a matter of 
fact, I turned at once to see if the “ Sec- 
ond Fiddle” was among them, as I re- 
membered having seen it in a magazine, 
and when I found it, had the satisfaction 
of meeting an old acquaintance. Just 
why it impressed me, I don’t know; but 
I dare say the unexpected conclusion, with 
its generous hopeful sentiment, gave a 
stimulus not easily forgotten. 

Having said this about the poems on 
music, I at once have a doubt, and think 
perhaps the “ Sea Rhapsody ” is the best 
poem of the volume. Not that it mat- 
ters in the least to any one but Mr. Bur- 
ton and myself, but just to satisfy the 
public; for a reviewer is always supposed 
to know just what is good and what is 
bad in a book—God help him, poor man! 


“ By day, the tremble of the boat, 
As the engine throbs like a human heart; 
The tang of the untainted air, salt, free, 


Roaming long leagues of brine; 

The tidal lift and the slow swing, now 
the craft buries her nose in the 
billows.” 


Certainly something of the sea is here. 
You may whisper, “ Whitman and Ste- 
venson,” but I shall reply, “‘ Good stuff,” 
none the less. 

There is something wholesome, too, in 
Mr. Burton’s nature poems, in his ‘‘ The 
Song of the Open,” 


“T love a level reach of land, 
The winds have room to turn in; 
I love in open fields to stand 
That hosts of flowers burn in.” 


Of a different sort is Mr. Zangwill’s 
“Blind Children,” a first volume of 
poetry, I believe. The author of these 
adventures in rhyme has done so well in 
the field of prose, has won himself so 
enviable a place in contemporary letters, 
that his new departure was not without 
peril. A severe criticism might say that 
it had been more or less disastrous; while 
a lenient reviewer could hardly fail to 
feel that Mr. Zangwill’s long training in 
prose had somewhat handicapped him for 
verse—just as a runner will lose speed if 
he trains for distance and wind. “ Blind 
Children” is the book of a thoughtful 
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man, but it lacks nearly everywhere the 
inevitable something which distinguishes 
poetry. His intention is often poetical; 
but his pen is too well accustomed to the 
commonplace habit of prose; and the re- 
sult is often far from felicitous. For in- 
stance, here is a poem called “ Psychol- 


ogy. 


“ He and she met almost daily, 
Parting then to analyze 
In their diaries each the other, 
Psychologically wise. 
Now the dust is on their eyes.” 


You see at once how futile mere 
rhyme is. It cannot save a poem. The 
author had an idea for an epigram—not 
a bad one, either—but he did not succeed 
in getting it into poetry. 

Or again, let me take another instance, 
a poem on “ Dead Memories ”’: 


“‘ Lately an elderly Frenchwoman 
Showed me a dress with embroidery, 
Delicate, worn by her grandmother 
Once at the Court of Napoleon. 


“Instantly flashed the great Corsican 
Duskily bright on my memory, 
Crumbled to dust with his dynasty 
Long ere the dainty embroidery. 


“ Also I strove to resuscitate 
All those dead splendors the grand- 
mother 
Moved amid, but unsuccessfully, 
Knowing so little of History.” 


It may seem unfair to pick out two 
small poems for criticism, so evidently 
slight as these. No doubt Mr. Zangwill 
would not set any very great store by 
them himself. I have only selected them 
because they show the shortcomings of 
the whole work—its lack of poetical 
quality. At least that is the fault, as it 
appears to me—the same fault that was 
to be found in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
poems. There also was the case of a 
master of prose adventuring into the field 
of poetry; and there, too, was the unsuc- 
cessful issue of the new undertaking. 
For Mr. Hardy, like Mr. Zangwill, had 
been accustomed to the accent of prose 
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too long, and could not rid himself of it 
for the more charming and distinguished 
accent of poetry. Poems like “ Dead 
Memories,” and the greater part of 
“ Blind Children,” in fact, are wanting 
in the impassioned intensity of poetry— 
they are cold wrought, instead of being 
fashioned from the metal of the imagina- 
tion at a white heat. 

In comparison with the verses I have 
quoted above, I should like to place a 
poem from the current number of “ Har- 
per’s Magazine,” ‘‘ The Poplar,” by Miss 
Guiney. It is so unusual, so far from 
popular, that one wonders at finding it in 
a current publication. It is hardly a 
thing to catch the casual reader; but it 
has just that rare and inescapable qual- 
ity which marks real poetry, and which 
most of us strive for in vain. But then 
Miss Guiney has done that before; in- 
deed, she always does it. Her verse has 
the unaccountable gift of style, the in- 
communicable element of personality, 
which always distinguishes the work of 
a master, so that wherever it is found, it 
is known as his and not another’s. Of 
how few living poets can this be said! 
And yet of the great artists of the past it 
is always true. 

Perhaps it is too much to say of Yone 
Noguchi that his work has this charac- 
teristic, and yet its extreme originality 
and novelty arrest attention at once. 
Here is a young Oriental with his own 
way of looking at the world, so different 
from our Western way, and at the same 
time with a practically untried language 
at his command. For his use of English 
has all the daring which a man born to 
the tongue could never attain; and often, 
it must be admitted, this courage leads to 
startling felicity of metaphor or phrase. 
Mr. Noguchi feels none of the restraints 
of traditional usage in English diction; 
and as a consequence his words have an 
extreme vigor and freshness, and his 
work a quality quite beyond the compass 
of our daily speech. Sometimes, of 
necessity, this quality verges on the gro- 
tesque; quite as often, however, it ap- 
proaches the strange mysteriousness of 
beauty. Here at least is one who takes 
poetry seriously. And I am inclined to 
think we might take a hint from him in 
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that respect, to our advantage. We are 
perhaps in danger of losing our rever- 
ence for the innocence of art; we allow 
ourselves too easily to be carried away 
by the smartness and levity of our own 
age, while the solemnity of time and the 
wonder of life do not impress us as they 
should—as they do in Yone Noguchi’s 
unsophisticated poems. 


Message AND Metopy. By Richard 
Burton. Lothrop Publishing Com- 

- pany, Boston. $1.00, net. 

Bunp Cuivpren. By Israel Zangwill. 
Funk § Wagnalis Company, New 
York. $1.20, net. 

From tue Eastern Sea. By Yone No- 
guchi. The Unicorn Press, London. 


Tue Untittep Frevp. By George 
Moore. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. $1.50. 


By Epwarp Crark Marsu 


OSSIBLY out of a mistaken con- 

sideration for those readers who 

have not the patience to pursue a 
single idea through nearly four hundred 
pages of print, Mr. Moore has epito- 
mized the entire contents of his latest 
volume in the two stories that stand at 
its end. To speak by the book, these two 
are the only stories in it; the earlier 
chapters, little essays in the short-story 
form, are mere vignettes of life—instan- 
taneous views, sharply etched without 
background or foreground. Their pur- 
Pose is obvious—too obvious, save that 
it explains one of the strangest efforts 
in the history of art. Mr. Moore under- 
took a mission, failed dismally, and in 
this hook, the confession of his failure, 
he turns defeat into a splendid achieve- 
ment. 

That little band of men who under- 
took to stem the tide of natural selec- 
tion by rescuing the Erse language from 
oblivion and reéstablishing a national art 
in Ireland may or may not have been 
actuated by wholly disinterested motives; 
but that one of them at least believed in 
its possibility it would be cruel to ques- 
tion. The actual conditions they faced 
are pictured in “The Untilled Field” 
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with the rigid, inexorable honesty of the 
disillusioned reformer. The enthusiasm 
presupposed by such a propaganda seems 
incongruous in a man already so “ eman- 
cipated ” as George Moore; yet it were 
easy, looking on from outside, to imag- 
ine all Ireland flocking to the support 
of a leader who should promise to bring 
back the ancient glories of a nation, and 
give it opportunity for a new life. But 
facts are stubborn adversaries of theo- 
ries. The reformers found a priest-rid- 
den country, a people sweating under a 
fardel of religious formule. They found 
the springs of national life dried up, the 
joy of living gone. ‘The rule of the 
priests is so fierce that illegitimate love 
has been reduced to a minimum, and 
when a child is born out of wedlock the 
one desire of the priest is to drive the 
girl out of his parish.” Elsewhere Mr. 
Moore says, even more bluntly: ‘‘ There 
is as little free love in Ireland as there 
is free thought; men have ceased to care 
for women and women to care for men. 
Nothing thrives in Ireland but the celi- 
bate, the priest, the nun, and the ox. 

The passion which is the direct 
inspiration of all the world’s music and 
art is reduced to the mere act of begetting 
children.” 

Such is in brief Mr. Moore’s own com- 
ment on his book; for ‘‘ The Untilled 
Field” is just—Ireland. Each chap- 
ter is but an additional detail showing 
thé degradation, the hopeless, uncom- 
plaining joylessness of this sad-eyed 
people. The naked simplicity with 
which it is told, the disdain of any liter- 
ary convention, the sombre, unflinching 
realism of it give it something of the 
tone of folk-poetry—the tone of the in- 
expressibly melancholy folk-song quoted 
in “The Wild Goose.” In this quality 
the book resembles nothing else in mod- 
ern literature so much as some of Mae- 
terlinck’s tragedies; and like these, curi- 
ously enough, there is a vague suggestive 
symbolism in the larger purpose that 
overhangs it. This larger significance 
knits the scattered sketches together into 
a titanic tragedy, in which the protago- 
nist is literally a nation, strong and 
heroic, but with the fatal weakness that 
always makes tragedy. 
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Only two of these sketches can prop- 
erly be considered by themselves as 
works of art—‘* The Wild Goose” and 
“The Way Back.” The first, with 
something of the conclusiveness, the self- 
sufficiency of a short story, is a charac- 
ter study of remarkable insight. The 
other is especially interesting in that it 
gives us, in the character of Harding, 
Mr. Moore’s account of his own share in 
the Gaelic movement. The two may be 
taken as the final words on an esthetic 
mission, the net results of which are per- 
haps summed up in this book and Mr. 
Yeats’s Erse plays, “The Hourglass ” 
and “ Kathleen in Houlihan.” 


THe Mannerines. By Alice Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin §& Co. $1.50. 


By Francis Bettamy 


of this novel, and Miss Brown 

knows how it should be in order to 
suit nice women who would be willing to 
read it at all. Instead of one man and 
one marriage there are three men, and 
two of them get into marriage, and the 
other man steps obligingly out of it after 
fifteen years of failure in it. Instead of 
three men having their way with three 
women, three women have their way with 
three men. 

Thus the novel is different from most 
other novels. Of course when a man 
writes a love-story it is the hero who 
prevails; and ordinarily when women 
write novels it is still the hero who is 
operant upon the destiny of the heroine. 
Miss Brown reverses all this. Here are 
three unsatisfactory men from a connu- 
bial point of view, and each one is even- 
tually moved by the woman in the case 
to get himself where she wants him. 
That is where he ought to be, as every 
reader allows. Miss Brown gets him 
there civilly and sweetly, without any 
least puff of the new woman swashbuck- 
ler. But that is the distinct proposition 
she sets out to demonstrate; and lest its 
distinctness be obscured by the suavity 
of her manner she does it in triplicate; 
three separate affairs are going on in 
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the same house at the same time; each 
illustrates a separate variety of the ever- 
lasting imperative of a woman of spirit- 
ual degree. 

Another curious feature of the novel 
is that it will prove interesting to the 
average reader. For its atmosphere is 
exotic, and its substance is the hair-split- 
ting distinctions of those New England 
people who have generations of intro- 
spective, analyzing New England ances- 
try back of them. Most readers of 
novels don’t know these personages, and 
don’t see the sense of their high dilutions 
of sensibility. But they are as genuine 
as the more ordinary types of character 
in fiction, and it is Miss Brown’s triumph 
that she has the art to make those deli- 
cate poises of the Yankee caste seem 
convincing and interesting, if not always 
wholesome. 

The chief distinction of this three- 
stranded story is in the Mannering pair, 
who find a way to separate. Kate Man- 
nering is a superb, full-blooded im- 
petuous woman who finds her husband 
intolerable. For Brice Mannering is 
hopelessly impossible. He is a kind of 
degenerate that could not be made except 
in New England. Not at all a moral or 
a social degenerate, but a whittling-off 
to a point from a cultivated and high- 
bred ancestry. 

He is a courtly mannered automaton, 
with an unchanging round of trivial 
habits and of cheerful platitudes—alto- 
gether maddening. He has an old father 
who is only more so—having the same 
characteristics exaggerated by senility. 
The tiresome son is wholly bound up in 
the more tiresome father with a duti- 
fulness both mawkish and grotesque. 
Against this daily horror the downright 
woman rebels with a turbulence beyond 
words. She repeatedly threatens to leave 
her husband, but he always meets her 
urgency for a separation with an indul- 
gent platitude. It seems to be the theory 
of the author that the wife does right to 
stick it out even when the man begins to 
outrage her soul by dishonesties in his 
business. Then, by a deus ex machina 
act the author transfers the onus, and 
Mannering himself departs for Greece 
never to return. 
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The strength of this book is in the 
sketch of the Mannering son and father. 
Such men assuredly never got into a book 
before. It is a rare writer who could 
summon them. It doesn’t matter whether 
they are discoveries or sheer creations, 
the art which maintains them and makes 
them credible is very high. 

Nevertheless they are only a sketch. 
The affairs of the other two pairs of 
people do not belong to the Mannering 
development, and only serve to make 
bulk. The Mannering tale is properly a 
magazine short story made into a volume 
by the braiding in of two other stories 
equally disconnected. 

But the style is captivating. What- 
ever be her faults of constructiveness, 
Miss Brown’s beauty of English and ac- 
curacy of phrase are superlative pleas- 
ures, 


Tue Joyous Heart. By Viola Roseboro. 
gar” Phillips § Co., New York. 
1.50. 


By MartHa McCuttocu-WILiiaMs 


VERY live book is more or less a 
A human document, no matter how 

sedulously the writer thereof may 
have striven to efface personality. Be- 
tween the lines rather than in them one 
who holds the key can trace what man- 
ner of man or woman is speaking out of 
the printed page. I do not mean by that, 
that writer-folk of credit and renown 
consciously put themselves in their own 
books, or make staple of their own his- 
toriés, but that each of us is so shaped 
and colored by heredity and environment, 
any true outgiving must be racy of the 
soul within. 

Every page of “ The Joyous Heart” 
has brought me to feel this much more 
keenly, much more clearly, than I have 
set it down. The book has not even a hint 
of spiritual autobiography, yet it could 
never have been written save by one who 
knew traditionally, Middle Tennessee in 
the civil-war time, and who was, further, 
in blood and breeding of the very best in 
the State. Because she is as modest as 
she is clever, Miss Viola Roseboro does 
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not spread abroad the fact that she is 
lineally descended from Governor John 
Sevier—“ Nolichucky Jack ’”’—the hero 
of King’s Mountain, whom all good Ten- 
nesseeans swear by as the greatest figure 
in State history. This even though Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tried to pillory him as a 
figure of sedition. The Sevier strain 
comes on the spindle side, mixed with 
other blood as good. Paternally—one 
cannot call a ministerial line ‘the spear 
side ”"—the strain is Scotch and Pres- 
byterian, and so essentially aristocratic 
as to spread into the broadest pure 
democracy. Add that Miss Roseboro, 
an only child, grew up the familiar 
friend and intimate comrade of a father 
and mother who held unyieldingly for 
the best things, say also that they loved 
and knew the best books, and that, as 
occasion served, their home shifted from 
Tennessee, east, west, north and south, 
and it will be scen what unusual influ- 
ences have had a hand in the making of 
a most unusual woman. 

Candidly, I love the writer, revealed 
through the book, better than the book it- 
self, albeit it has my warm heart. It is 
a novel only superficially—below the 
surface story, pitiful enough, it is a 
study of temperament, marvellously 
wrought out. I do not think there was 
intent to picture the life and the whole 
people of civil-war times, but rather to 
show how those dread and sombre hap- 
penings made grewsome sport of human 
intention and endeavor. Vella, lithe, 
laughing, light of foot and heart, prodi- 
gal of loving service, suffering, and at 
last dying for her virtues, is a creature 
to cherish in memory. Neither of her 
two husbands in the least deserved her 
—wherefore it seems to me death was a 
blessing very lightly disguised. There 
I am doubtless at odds with her creator 
——who appears to have felt that the poor 
thing was cheated out of long blissful 
years, although she makes it plain, that 
with Vella what she was, and as she was, 
death was kindly to take her away. 

Fanny Osborne is as distinctly hateful 
as Vella is winsome—still I can fancy 
her chronicler lingering over her with 
rapt affection—she is so perfect a piece 
of handicraft. As a piece of handicraft, 
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she will win her way with whoever loves 
good work—notwithstanding, she comes 
to me only half alive. Elmore, hard, 
narrow, overbearing, with yet under- 
neath something of that unnamable qual- 
ity that makes heroes, is vital from top 
to toe. As an individual soldier I ac- 
cept him unreservedly, but as a type of 
those who went out to fight for State 
right !—no, a hundred times no! North 
and South the civil war began in a mood 
of worse than midsummer madness—I 
can shut my eyes now, and hear a dozen 
young fellows in span-new gray uni- 
forms, laughing and larking with twice 
as many pretty girls over the chances 
and changes of their play-day soldier- 
ing. The over-ambitious were mortally 
afraid, since Tennessee seceded as late 
as May, that the fighting would all be 
done with before they go to the front. 
I must think there was like misappre- 
hension on the other side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Mr. Greeley cried ‘“‘ On to 
Richmond!” without ceasing, alleging as 
a reason that he wanted the rebellion 
crushed, and the whole matter settled 
“in time for the regular fall trade.” On 
the whole, I think Southern prevision 
was clearest—at least at the top. Mr. 
Lincoln’s first call was for three-months’ 
men. The Confederacy from the outset 
swore in its soldiers as twelve-months’ 
men. As I recall it all, seen through the 
keen and uncompromisingly critical eyes 
of ten years old, the six months follow- 
ing the fall of Sumter, were gallus-gay 
throughout Middle Tennessee. Mothers 
sighed a bit in secret over parting from 
their boys—maybe wept on their pil- 
lows, when the companies, gathered into 
regiments, had marched away to the 
fighting. But fathers and sisters and 
sweethearts were too full of pride, too 
glowingly patriotic over their new-born 
nation for any touch of sorrow or of 
apprehension. Then there was the 
never-ending diversion of rumors. They 
came apparently out of the air, and ran 
about like wildfire from lip to lip. Like 
the Athenians, Tennesseeans of that 
epoch were mainly concerned to tell or 
to hear something new. Whether or not 
it was true did not matter a bit—it 
had only to be interesting. Thus Eng- 
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land and France raised the blockade 
regularly about once a fortnight—after 
Bull Run the capture of Washington was 
likewise staple for three months. Who- 
ever had a soldier’s letter felt bound in 
neighborliness to pass it around until it 
was literally read to pieces. And set it 
to their everlasting credit, the young fel- 
lows who had gone out, always from 
homely comfort, often from spare luxury, 
never whined—if they named hardships 
and privations it was to make light of 
them, or so turn them as to show the 
keen edge of some camp jest. 

“ All this is, however, quite beside the 
mark. “The Joyous Heart” is a text 
demanding far other and better preach- 
ment. I am glad of the book, as a per- 
formance that holds the promise of so 
much, so very much more. Next time 
Viola Roseboro set your fine wits to 
showing us a picture with high lights of 
humor, such as plays so lambently 
through “ Bentley’s System” and 
** Nannie’s Career.”” So shal] you thrice 
deserve the good word of the whole re- 
public of letters. 


Tue Woman Wuo Toirs. By Mrs. John 
Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst. 
Doubleday, Page § Company, New 
York. $1.50, net. 


By A. Lenauiz 


tion there’s something radically wrong, 

and Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie 
Van Vorst have set themselves the task 
of finding out what it is, anent the 
woman laborer among the factory classes, 
and have given the results of their in- 
vestigations in this work: a compilation 
of articles first published in serial form. 
They went among these toilers as co- 
laborers, living in similar conditions, 
that they might as nearly as possible 
gain an unbiased viewpoint and impart 
the truth to the world. 

Marie Van Vorst presents her picture 
of the sterile South and its arid types 
curtly and without sentimental elabora- 
tion, displaying the facts, raw and bleed- 
ing, with almost Tolstoian effect. In- 
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deed, only this writer's pen, or one 
of similar strength, could do justice to 
the fetid conditions of some of the 
great factory centres in the South, with 
their putrid, disease-breeding environ- 
ment. 

Nature here moves implacably for- 
ward to the undoing of her own work, 
through the great law of the survival of 
the fittest: and Death early destroys the 
plant whose seed has germinated under 
diseased conditions. Born with per- 
verted instincts, impoverished systems 
and feeble intellect, what wiser than that 
natural forces should eliminate this 
young, diseased growth through merci- 
ful annihilation? This, alone, forefends 
perpetuation of the imperfected type. 
It is a stern law, but a wise one in many 
cases—alas! Though every such earnest 
plea and outcry as is presented in the 
summing up of this work seems but a 
feeble human hand stretched forth to 
arrest the great turning of the wheel of 
the universe—and as impotent, when 
considered in contrast with the vast, ele- 
mental proportions of the root-evil it 
attacks—yet one must honor the intent; 
and this noble effort to prevent the con- 
tinuance of such conditions as perpetuate 
this evil should not fail of result. Just 
such strong effort is needed to arrest the 
attention of the dominant classes and so 
stimulate and leaven their ideas that they 
shall be energized into reformatory ac- 
tion. 

The purpose of the investigation made 
by these writers is plainly set forth in 
their own introductions. Their deduc- 
tions as to women’s limitations and pos- 
sibilities in the field of labor are logical 
and incontrovertible; but how far feas- 
ible are the remedies suggested as an 
antidote, is a problem that still remains 
in the realm of the unsolved. Where all 
else is so consistent and admirable we 
marvel that two such cultured and emi- 
nently sensible women should sanction 
the following phrase on the title-page 
(which is, at least, an undeniable in- 
stance of bad taste): ‘“‘ Being the Ex- 
Periences of Two Ladies as Factory 
Girls.” 

There is a prefatory letter by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the volume. 
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Joun Percyrietp. The Anatomy of 
Cheerfulness. By C. Hanford Hen- 
derson. Houghton, Mifflin §& Company, 
Boston. $1.50. 


By Freperic CHapMAN 


classified under one or another head- 

ing, and the books which in Charles 
Lamb's phrase are “no books,” there is 
a small group almost defying classifica- 
tion. The volumes which make up this 
little class, if class it can be denominated, 
are few indeed, and only after long in- 
tervals does one appear which by certain 
indefinable attributes claims admission to 
the charmed circle. The books in ques- 
tion most frequently take the autobio- 
graphical form, and the personality of 
the writer even when the writing assumes 
the character of the essay is never very 
closely veiled. These books, to use the 
Latin phrase, concern themselves with 
all things and certain other things. De 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. But 
the “things” are invariably human. 
Their exponents invariably have writ- 
ten upon their doorposts, ‘‘ Being man 
I can hold aloof from nothing concern- 
ing man.” The mind reverts as soon as 
one reads the title-page of Mr. Hender- 
son’s book to that ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ” which holds so irrefutable a 
supremacy over all its associates. Then 
as one saunters from page to page the 
kindred of Burton present themselves 
for remembrance in turn. ‘‘ The Essays 
of Elia,” the Breakfast-Talk books of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ Tristram 
Shandy,” Montaigne’s Essays, and a tiny 
company beside. The last that came 
our way before “ John Percyfield”” was 
the work of another American writer, 
L. Studdiford McChesney, and was en- 
titled “‘ Under Shadow of the Mission.” 
In all such books there is, as a rule, a 
definite story decipherable, but it is not 
for the story at all that one reads; and 
in so far as story predominates have the 
books of this particular character strayed 
from that state of life to which they 
were called. Possibly the most perfect 
form into which rumination and comment 


of this kind could be cast is the Socratic 
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dialogue, for it is the things that the 
various characters say to one another, 
the conclusions that they arrive at about 
the things they see and hear that mat- 
ter. It is of little consequence whether 
they ever cross their own doorstep, for 
an alert inaction best becomes them. 
They may stimulate to endeavor, but so 
far as example goes may adopt the old 
preacher’s exhortation, ““Do as I say, 
not as I do.” 

In so far then as Mr. Henderson’s book 
tells a concrete story, it errs against the 
light kindled by its most illustrious pred- 
ecessors. But it wins forgiveness in the 
way common to the most human types. It 
even, at times, fascinates because of its 
perversity, as do some of the most human 
people one knows. “If to her share 
some human errors fall, look in her face 
and you'll forget them all.” 

A careful revision of the manuscript 
by some stern-hearted friend might have 
resulted in the removal of a few of the 
“dears” which make some of the pages 
slightly too saccharine. There is the 
“dear Charlotte,” the ‘dear Peyton,” 
and the “dear musician,” not to speak 
of others. Such a friend, too, would 
have insisted on the removal of redun- 
dant words and phrases here and there, 
as, for instance, where the writer says. 
“T am getting on towards twenty-eight, 
or rather twenty-nine ”; surely this could 
have been put with absolute directness. 
He is not speculating about the age of 
another person. Or, again, where we are 
told “‘ the lake carried all shades of blue 
and turquoise.” Is not turquoise a shade 
of blue? The only grave error of tact 
is the frequent allusion to the vagaries 
of the lady whom John Percyfield nick- 
names “ Scotland.” It is impossible not 
to assume that the underlying hint is that 
“ Scotland ” cherished a hopeless passion 
for him. If he had mentally noted all 
the signs he enumerates, he would have 
jumped to the right conclusion instead 
of wondering why she behaved so 
strangely, and if he had _ concluded 
aright he would have omitted all refer- 
ence to the matter from his chronicle 
rather than label himself either prig or 
unseemly jester. The episode of the 
small boy friend, Peyton, who by one 
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of the dramatic fictions of childhood per- 
sonates an “angel” brother when he 
makes his weekly visit to John is a 
record to add to the archives of child- 
study. “Being an angel, Peyton... 
had to tell me all about the New Jeru- 
salem, and whether there was any swim- 
ming there, and what he and the other 
boy angels did to amuse themselves. 
While I, being still on earth, had to tell 
Peyton all the good things I could think 
of that I knew the angels would be glad 
to hear about.” But to one acquainted 
with the stories of F. B. Corvo, a wicked 
memory of “A Caprice of the Cheru- 
bim”’ rises, and one wonders if John 
ever bragged of his ability to do feats 
impossible to the angel Peyton. The 
books that attain a permanent hold on 
the reader grow fewer and fewer, and it 
is unsafe to prophesy. But “ John 
Percyfield’’ should, at least, outlive 
ephemeride. 


From tHe Boox or Mytus. By Bliss 
Carman. 

From tHe Green Book or THE Barops. 
By Bliss Carman. L. C. Page § Co., 
Boston. Each $1.00, net. 


By J. Srewart Dovusiepay 


R. Carman’s inclination is often to 

the elegy, the pastoral, rather than 

the lyric. In ‘“‘ From the Book of 
Myths” he seems so enamored of faun- 
like sensuous ease as to be fearful of de- 
ranging that elfin dreaminess with so ar- 
dent a thing as a song. He cares not to 
kindle the world; he cares for nothing 
but to be unheeded; to stretch out his 
limbs in his warm lotus-land and gaze on 
the purple clouds; to drink in the heavy 
perfumes and summon fancifully to his 
side his Syrinx and his Daphne. These 
poems exhibit life in a comfortable, 
warm, well-nourished hue; they avoid in- 
tensity as they would the winter and 
shrink from all nobility of passion. Syr- 
inx is in no danger, she need not race 
away from Pan so apprehensively, he will 
not harm her, he wishes only to dally with 
her in some shady spot till noon is past. 
He wants neither her heart nor her heart- 
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beat: the only essential conditions are 
that her hand be soft, and the forest bank 
they lounge on be as velvet. 

This is not poetry of a high order, not 
even when compared to the work of sev- 
eral of the poet’s contemporaries, not even 
when compared to Mr. Carman’s own ear- 
lier work. How throaty and artificial 
seems the shrilling of these outworn Pan- 
pipes after the genuine reverberation of 
the manly baritone that gave us “ Bal- 
lads of Lost Haven.” How insignificant 
and forced this “ Dorian dew” after the 
“‘ Low Tide on Grand Pré’’! Moreover, 
“ From the Book of Myths ” is not excel- 
lent of its kind, having serious faults of 
rhythm. In the long poem, for example, 
with its five hundred verses in the metre 
of Fletcher's “To Melancholy ” — the 
metre made famous by Milton and Keats 
in lyrics much briefer than that of Mr. 
Carman, and generally acknowledged as 
one of the most delicate and difficult in 
the language—not once is the restful 
iambic introduced to relieve the running 
trochee; not once is the syllabic accent 
shifted to derail the menacing monotony. 
Mr. Carman’s usage in this regard is quite 
apart from the usage of the masters. To 
cite two instances, Shelley’s “‘ Lines Writ- 
ten Among the Euganean Hills ” with its 
three hundred and fifty verses is the long- 
est notable poem in this metre, yet how 
inevitably even that product of genius 
would pall, had not its creator inter- 
spersed many eight-syllabled verses 
among the regular sevens; and the care- 
ful Keats, in his very short “‘ Lines on 
the Mermaid Tavern,” gives attention to 
this minute but vitally important point. 
Of course Mr. Carman would be justified 
in departing from the example of his il- 
lustrious predecessors, if by so doing he 
brought us a new form of rhythmical 
pleasure, but when he jars our sense of 
melody and accent, making us long to put 
the book down to finish at some later time, 
we fear he has ill succeeded. 

In “From the Green Book of the 
Bards” Mr. Carman is very much more 
in his element. A quiet pervasive mel- 
ody, a sincere and poetic expression of 
those moods, which the contemplation of 
nature is wont to awake in the lover of 
beauty, a lightness of touch and fresh- 
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ness of fancy, characterize these verses, 
which are indeec so simple and un- 
shackled and refreshing that we feel like 
commanding: “O Mr. Canadian Poet, 
neither thou nor thy brothers shall go 
a-straying from the trails and the tides 
and the sea-gulls beating their storm- 
gray wings against the cliffs, even of 
that wildness, of that Northern Nature 
in which thy heart was first nourished; 
for verily there is the one wide hall thou 
canst sing in!” In this way alone—by 
seeming to fare away from Humanity 
and commune in solitude with the soul 
of inviolate Nature, can these vocal wan- 
derers touch the springs of human sym- 
pathy at all: in the Wordsworth-Bryant 
manner so to define. And Mr. Carman 
does this in a mode that is all his own 
and very contenting. He has mature 
modulations, harmonious effects, gentle 
colors and shadows. He is full of con- 
science and a certain artistic unselfish- 
ness that is as gratifying as it is rare. 
His is not the intense, space-illuminating 
bard-strain of Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
when at his best, nor is it the delicate 
rain-note of Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott 
in his pipings by stream and meadow, 
but there is in his song a true, satisfac- 
tory cadence, an absence of both rhetoric 
and slightness, a gift of steadiness and 
restraint that often elevates and purifies 
us when we least suspect the working of 
noble influence. 

Of the more perfect and original 
poems in this collection are “ A Suppli- 
cation,” which has the virtue of brevity, 
too infrequent in Mr. Carman’s verse, 
“A Creature Catechism,” ‘‘ The Green 
Dancers,” of which, however, the last 
five stanzas are superfluous, and “ Sur- 
sum Corda,” the largest in design of 
them all; and which, from its germ idea 
and devotional title, conveys an open- 
vowelled healthy religious effect, as of 
something spontaneous and Gregorian. 
The “leafy dominion” has attended 
God’s word and, 


“The revel of leaves is beginning, 
The riot of sap is astir; 
Dogwood and peach and magnolia 
Have errands they will not defer.” 
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Despotisa axp Democracy. A Study 
in Washington Society and Politics. 
McClure, Phillips § Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


N any list of the best novels of the 

year this must have a place near the 

top. It is, as the subtitle declares, 
something of a study in political and 
social conditions as they exist at our dizzy 
capital of to-day; but the fictional sauce 
is luckily so full flavored as to make us 
swallow the meat of instruction without 
a quaver, and we turn the last page feel- 
ing that we have been treated to litera- 
ture which is, to say the least, excellent 
and unusual. 

Washington life is indeed a large sub- 
ject; and, although the present work by 
no means covers the whole ground, it does 
so far more completely than any other 
novel in the language, and ought there- 
fore to have a brilliant popular reception. 
Indecd it is very hopeful that a novel of 
life and manners of such universal 
calibre should be written in America at 
this time, and we congratulate an author 
who, while knowing his subject from A 
to Z has the power and experience to 
spare us the recital of all the letters that 
exist between; which is to say that he has 
used selection and good taste. 

The magic is existent from the begin- 
ning. How convincingly, with the open- 
ing conversation of the two Congress- 
men we feel ourselves in Washington; 
how sympathetically, while breathing 
Washington air, we follow the fortunes 
of these typical politicians, one the shin- 
ing orator of rather convenient integrity, 
the other the debater and calm equable 
scholar. We gather with them by the 
capitol steps, intrigue or elucidate mat- 
ters at their lodgings, have a “ look in” 
at the White House, meet the senators, 
foreign diplomats and the army of par- 
venus who court them—we have a front 
seat at the whole superficial show; and 
lastly, we are made to feel how small is 
all this tawdriness and pomp; how vul- 
gar and pitiable is all ambition for the 
mere sake of ambition, and how nothing 
really “ pays” without honesty, love and 
the genuineness that is one with worldly 
charity. The book is bright with hu- 
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mor; but it is a clean, deep-delved, heart- 
some perfectly genial humor of a kind 
most winning and uncommon. Of the 
characters, the women are drawn far bet- 
ter than the men. The men are good 
types, but the women have stirring in- 
dividualities as well as representative 
qualities, and convey a profounder sym- 
pathetic effect. One of them, Annette 
Crane, the wife of the brilliant Congress- 
man who lacks moral fibre is a creature 
so lifelike and lovely as to make us deeply 
regret parting from her at the end of the 
tale. Whoever reads “ Despotism and 
Democracy ”’ will be the gainer; for no 
one could have written it but a brainy 
and noble-hearted person of wide ex- 
perience. 
J. S. D. 


His Daventer Fmsr. By Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy. Houghton, Mifflin § 
Company, Boston. $1.50. 


HY is it that the American nov- 
W cic even when he has some in- 

sight and a touch of charm, seems 
incapable, in matters of construction and 
the delineation of character, of holding 
his own with the English novelist of the 
second or even the third class? The ques- 
tion is inevitably suggested by Mr. 
Hardy’s latest novel, which contains much 
that is excellent and yet fails to move 
the reader in the least. His people are 
shadows floating vaguely through a void. 
We see them come and go; we hear them 
speak; they are described to us minutely; 
and when the book is finished we find that 
we have not become acquainted with one 
of them. It would be easy to name a 
dozen English novelists, with no greater 
literary ability, say, than that of the lady 
who calls herself ‘ John Strange Win- 
ter,” who with all their faults of style and 
vulgarity of thought still manage to get 
that grip on the attention which is utterly 
lacking in “ His Daughter First.” What 
is the trouble? 

Such a question may fairly be asked, 
though one is not ready with the answer. 
Perhaps one trouble with Mr. Hardy is 
that he does not see with sufficient sharp- 
ness the men and women whom he tries 
to make visible to us. Some of these we 
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have met before; but the long acquaint- 
ance with them which their creator has 
presumably enjoyed seems to have been 
wasted. He is not in their confidence, 
and he does not reveal their secrets to 
us. The delineation of character from 
without has its advantages; it may be em- 
ployed with effect in romance; it is es- 
sential in the drama. But a novel which 
aims at realism must be analytic. And it 
can achieve this without the excess of 
subtlety which has paralyzed the powers 
of so many realists. The most nearly fin- 
ished character in the book is Mrs. Frazer, 
the sharp-tongued woman who has a kind 
heart. She may not be especially original 
or entertaining; but she is human, and we 
know her when we have finished the book. 
The others we do not know, nor can we 
feel that our lack of knowledge is any 
great loss. They are cultivated and rea- 
sonably clever people; but they are not 
interesting. 

The daughter about whom the story re- 
volves, so far as it has any centre at all, 
is all that is most disagreeable in woman. 
Having made up her mind that her fa- 
ther ought not to marry again, she ami- 
ably proceeds to make it impossible for 
him to do so, as far as that is within her 
power. Fortunately for him she fails, 
largely because she herself falls in love 
with a man who is disagreeable enough 
to be a fit mate for her. Mabel is a 
vixen; Heald is a cad. But even Mabel 
has a certain measure of sense, and the 
author does not make her weakness cred- 
ible. Nor is it easier to understand why 
Heald should capture the fancy of the 
foolish companion, who was certainly old 
enough to know better. In fact, Mr. 
Hardy’s novel raises questions like these 
at every point. His plot—such as it is 
—seems purely mechanical ; there is noth- 
ing inevitable, nothing beyond the pos- 
sibility of debate. He has introduced 
another pair of lovers in Paul and Mar- 
garet; but he has managed his action so 
clumsily that after the first chapters no 
one cares in the least what becomes of 
them: the centre of interest has shifted. 
As for Mabel’s father and Dolly Ken- 
sett, their affairs are entirely uninterest- 
in 


g. 
The best passage in the book deals 
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with a stock-exchange fight. That Mr. 
Hardy has the ability to write good Eng- 
lish may be frankly admitted, and this is 
an unusual qualification in a modern nov- 
elist; but more than that is needed to pro- 
duce a really vital story. ‘‘ His Daughter 
First ” is a curious illustration of the fact 
that a clever man can be very stupid. 

E. 


Tue Licht Beninp. By Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward. John Lane, New York. $1.50. 


OWADAYS, with such a maelstrom 
N of novels the boon of an absolutely 

satisfying work of fiction is immeas- 
urably grateful. ‘‘ The Light Behind ” 
is all of that. The motif is high and 
moral: the style, of that rare excellence 
which neither annoys by anything manqué 
nor distracts by obtrusion of too ex- 
quisite quality: the character drawing, 
firm, vivid and true: the psychic insight, 
remarkably deep, and the story interest, 
intense and unremitting. The fine hu- 
mans are not nauseatingly good: the bad 
ones not unhumanly vile. The atmos- 
phere is that of the “ smart" world: but 
here, for once, it is the “real thing,” 
since it is one ‘‘ to the manner born ” who 
is writing of thoroughbreds. In “ The 
Light Behind,” the mind is entertained, 
the heart touched and the soul soothed 
and exalted, albeit saddened, by the glow- 
ing portraiture of a gracious woman. 
One could hardly say more in praise of 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s book: to say less 
would not be adequate criticism. 

Despite the harmonious unity, the 
strength, the grace of the book, or per- 
haps, because of them, it may fail to be 
“popular.” But those whose judgment 
counts most on the artistic side will read 
it once with breezy gratitude, and a 
second time with the feeling that much 
escaped them before, when eagerness of 
appetite blunted full sense of the deli- 
cate flavor and overlooked the actual pro- 
fundity of thought lying beneath such 
reposefully presented truth. 

Lady Muriel Cheriton is a woman, 
thirty years old, of the finest moral and 
mental fibre while thoroughly grande 
dame in the great London world. She 
is married to a man disgustedly averse 
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to her superiority, who studiously com- 
ports himself as a neglectful husband 
and an ardent rake. It is a situation 
that makes or breaks a woman. Child- 
less and denied a husband’s encherish- 
ment while men whose shoes he is not fit 
to black adore her, it was inevitable that 
temptation should come to her, who was 
above all a woman. It came, hot and 
furious, and it was averted through the 
influence of another man, noble enough 
to have sunk the lover in the friend. 
Thenceforth, she grappled with the situ- 
ation so masterfully as to emerge, with 
triumphant éclat, its mistress instead of 
its victim. 

None but a Catholic could have writ- 
ten the book, and there are few Catholics 
to-day who could have done it. Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward’s equipment for the task 
is proven by the book. Solvitur ambu- 
lando. 

J. B. J. 


Tue AuropiocraPHy or A Tuer. Edited 
by Hutchins Hapgood. Fox, Duffield 
§ Co. $1.50. 


HE dominant impression which one 
receives from this book is that of an 
absolutely authentic document; and 

this impression of authenticity is con- 
firmed by all there is to be known about 
the way in which the book came to be 
written. Mr. Hapgood actually met his 
thief shortly after Jim’s release from the 
third term in prison. At the end of a 
few conversations he became alive to the 
literary value of the man’s strongly 
marked and deeply seared personality, 
and the psychological and moral value 
of a faithful account of what was, even 
from a thief’s point of view, an almost 
unique experience. He passed months 
of the most constant and confidential 
conversation with the released convict; 
he was introduced to the latter’s former 
companions; he followed the trail of a 
thief’s life through the purlieus of New 
York; he came thoroughly to know, like, 
and respect his man; and he almost im- 
mediately sat down to record the impres- 
sion he received as near as possible in 
Jim’s own words and manner. It is con- 
sequently an autobiography at second 
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hand; but if many who wrote the stories 
of their own lives were capable of telling 
them as truthfully and as effectively as 
Mr. Hapgood has done in transmitting 
another man’s story, the average auto- 
biography would be both more interesting 
and more edifying. 

The impression produced by the book 
would have been more piquant, were it 
not for the fact that Josiah Flynt and 
others have recently been familiarizing 
the reading public with the vernacular of 
the under-world. Mr. Hapgood has not 
succeeded in using that vernacular with 
easy and idiomatic precision; the lan- 
guage does not hang together and pro- 
duce, as it should, the impression that 
the thief is using the familiar words of 
his daily life; it wears a somewhat con- 
scious air, as if the writer was on the 
lookout for opportunities of ringing it in. 
But if the words constitute too much of 
a vocabulary and too little of a language, 
no similar reproach can be_ levelled 
against the way in which Mr. Hapgood 
has caught the thief’s manner. The 
sense of veracity, which the book gives, 
is due more than anything else to ‘the 
consistency of the impression produced 
by Jim’s personality. It is the same man 
who is talking from the first page to the 
last; and a very interesting and explic- 
able man he is. He thoroughly relishes 
the novelty of this situation; he is not 
ashamed of his past life, but is assuredly 
somewhat proud of his exploits; he does 
a vast deal of special pleading, which is 
just what one would expect from an in- 
telligent reprobate; he is much more con- 
vinced of the error than he is of the 
iniquity of his ways; and through it all 
there runs the appropriate note of final 
and hopeless tragedy—the solemn cer- 
tainty to a thief’s life is a bad dream 
culminating in the gallows or the road- 
house. 

Jim’s natural desire for self-justifica- 
tion does not lead him either to disguise 
or palliate any of the facts of his life; 
it only leads him to put the best possible 
interpretation upon them. He is in his 
way a philosopher, as well as a thief; 
he prides himself upon his intellectual 
acuteness, upon the instinct that led him 
to read Voltaire, Locke and Thackeray 
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while in prison; he is personally more in- 
terested in his opinions than he is in his 
experiences. Mr. Hapgood’s peculiar 
success consists just in the way in which 
he has wrought a single impression out 
of such complex material. He shows us 
a mind as well as a life, and he puts al- 
most as much vivacity and momentum 
into the report of the man’s ideas, as he 
does into the story of his exploits and his 
sufferings. Moreover, many suggestive 
glimpses are given of the under-world 
to which Jim belonged—a world, which 
is all made up of peril, excitement, and 
dissipation, which, nevertheless, has its 
own standards, and occasionally its own 
virtues, and which certainly offers to any 
one who could get at them, as many tales 
as were told in the thousand and one 
nights. Indeed one’s chief regret in put- 
ting down the book is that it is not longer. 
Its movement is so continuous and its in- 
terest so high, that it could have carried 
a much greater wealth of materia). 
H. D. C. 


Trent’s Trust AND Orner Srorizs. By 
Bret Harte. Houghton, Mifflin § Co., 
Boston. $1.25. ; 


HERE is a melancholy pleasure in 

receiving the last book we shall ever 

get from Mr. Harte’s hand. Some- 
times it seems as if the American people 
had not yet discovered how fine and true 
an artist he was. He never tried to write 
an elaborate novel but once, and then he 
made a failure of it. His was not the 
Ercles vein. But in his own particular 
métier how firm and strong his touch was! 
These last stories, the longest of which 
gives its name to the volume, show no 
falling off of his powers. Perhaps if he 
had not recognized so clearly his own 
limitations the result might have been 
different. What these limitations were it 
might be profitless to discuss at length. 
It is enough to say here that, while he 
could draw a character with easy dex- 
terity, giving it a sharp outline and mak- 
ing it perfectly human and natural, he 
lacked the sustained vigor of the novelist 
par excellence. He was not capable of 
that multiplicity of detail necessary to 
produce a novel. Comparatively few per- 
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sons are; hence we have novels which are 
in truth only stories. In the story, how- 
ever, Mr. Harte was a master. His sto- 
ries, even the shortest, are complete and 
rounded works of art. There is never 
anything to add, never any loose ends to 
be gathered up by the reader. In this 
last volume several of the old characters 
reappear. Mr. Harte could not get away 
from Jack Hamlin; he did not have the 
courage to deal with him as Trollope 
dealt with Mrs. Proudie. And the best of 
it is that no one ever wished him to say 
the last word of that fascinating if un- 
scrupulous person. We have a scene in 
which he appears here. The perfection 
of Mr. Harte’s method is better shown, 
however, in the opening tale, in which the 
Old World and the New are strangely 
mingled, and in which the vein of ro- 
manticism does not kill the realism. It 
will be a long time before America gives 
birth to another author capable of such 
perfection in his own field as Bret Harte 
achieved. He had less genius than Haw- 
thorne, no doubt; less than Poe, perhaps; 
but in his way he was as finished an artist 
as either. 
E. F. 


Tue Lano or Joy. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. Doubleday, Page § Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


R. Barbour has written several 
Mere stories, and has done his 

work so faithfully that his “ na- 
ture is subdued to what it works in, like 
the dyer’s hand.” He thinks a boy’s 
thoughts, feels a boy’s emotions and re- 
joices in all the enthusiasms of youth. 
“The Land of Joy” is a more ambitious 
effort than he has heretofore essayed. He 
tries to make his college boys and their 
sisters grown-up men and women, but 
they obstinately remain children. This 
is all right in its place, for good stories 
of child life are both rare and desir- 
able. College life is a period of ro- 
mance not only to the boy who looks 
forward to it as the summit of his ex- 
istence, but even more to the boy who is 
himself in it. The thorough-going col- 
legian is the most self-conscious and 
consummate of romancers, for he de- 
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liberately lives his romance and joys in 
the knowledge that he is so doing. For 
him there is a fine pleasure in the read- 
ing of such a book as this. Mr. Bar- 
bour’s hero is the typical college hero, 
only glorified and made perfect; his 
friends are of the kind the average boy 
would choose to have, and the course of 
his love is roughened just enough to 
bring out all his beautiful, chivalrous 
heroism. The pictures of student life 
are veraciously realistic; nothing is lack- 
ing in the delineation of the Yard at 
Harvard as the true land of joy. To the 
blasé man who, having escaped from 
college, has passed certain months or 
years in learning the stern realities of 
a hard world, the joys and sorrows of 
this land of academic seclusion may seem 
petty and childish; but that is at least as 
much his fault as that of the author. 
The book presupposes in its readers the 
enthusiasm of the very young or the very 
old, and those who cannot meet the con- 
ditions ought to leave it alone. 
E. C. 


Tuz Triumepxw. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Illustrated by W. D. Stevens. 
McClure, Phillips § Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


f “HERE is something fascinating in 
this story that causes the reader to 
forget the flight of time; but it is 

not that there is a deep mystery to be 

solved or that the plot is unusually intri- 
cate. It is written in a strong, simple 
style that holds the interest continuously, 

and carries along the events with a 

smoothness and liveliness that is irresist- 

ible. Perhaps the best part of it is the 
skilful delineation of the characters, who 
are always natural, but never common- 
place. The heroes—there are two—are 
young Americans, such as we are glad to 
meet or read about, and there are some 
capital rural types, quite as amusing as 
any in the numerous novels in which these 
people play the leading parts; indeed 
they are more interesting because they 
are not sufficiently conspicuous to become 
tiresome. There is an element of excite- 
ment in the battle between the ruffianly 
oil-well drillers and the charming hero- 
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ine, which culminates in a desperate en- 
counter between the drillers and the vil- 
lage people—a conflict described in a 
graphic, thrilling manner. The atmos- 
phere of the story is the atmosphere of 
to-day, and as a whole it is an original, 
thoroughly interesting and properly end- 
ing romance, which it fs a pleasure to 
read and recommend. 
F. L. W. 


My Kavenpar or Country Detients. 
By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton). Illustrated. John Lane, 
New York. $.50. 


T would be hard to over-praise this 
| delightful book, and those lovers of 

literature and nature into whose hands 
it falls cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
the author for the love and labor she has 
given to her work. The book is most 
simply arranged: a page for each day 
of the year, with prose and poetry from 
“old books, with musty covers and time- 
worn pages” about flowers, and birds 
and nature. There is much practical in- 
formation in Mrs. Crofton’s book, but 


‘it is essentially a volume for the poet 


and the lovers of poetry. Others can 
write about how to make a garden, but 
Mrs. Crofton has made what is to us an 
absolutely satisfactory Nature Kalendar. 
H. M. 


Rev-Heapep Girt. By Rye Owen. 
Henry Holt § Co., New York. $1.50. 


HIS is a novel creditable to any 

author, and striking as the maiden 

story of an unknown writer. The 
scene of the book is Cornwall, and there 
is more of this quaint corner of old Eng- 
land in the tale than merely the dialect 
and landscape. The main thesis of the 
story is the development of the anoma- 
lous relationship resulting from the 
purely business-like matrimonial con- 
tract entered into between the heir of 
an ancient local aristocratic family and 
an obscure female cousin, with whose 
dowry it is planned to reéstablish the 
estate, for which the girl entertains a 
romantic, passionate interest. The feel- 
ing of indifference between the two 
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passes into interest, and finally into love 
—an old theme, but one still potent in 
the hands of a master. The only cause 
for incredulity on the reader’s part lies 
in the length of time required for the 
awakening of love in the hero’s breast. 
For red-headed Gill is a thoroughly con- 
vincing and vivid character; moreover, 
she is decidedly attractive. Even the 
uncanny faculty of inherited “ memory ” 
of which she is possessed under certain 
circumstances, and which leads to recita- 
tion of events long anterior to her birth 
and of valuable discoveries, does not de- 
duct from her creditability as a whole, 
since the author has manifested much 
skill in introducing this precarious ele- 
ment. The novel is as far removed on 
the one hand from the sensational as 
from the stagnant on the other hand. In 
short, it is a good, wholesome story of 
human interest, told with ease and a sense 
of proportion. 
W. W. W. 


Tue Lire or James Mapison. By Gail- 
lard Hunt. Doubleday, Page § Co., 
New York. $2.50, net. 


HIS volume is announced by the 
publishers to be the first of a series 
of biographies which shall give a 
complete history of our country, told in 
the lives of its eminent men. The pres- 
ent work, however, hardly seems to fulfil 
this purpose. The author has certainly 
avoided the faults of those biographers 
who lose the identities of their subjects 
in the environment of their times, and 
seems rather to have gone to the opposite 
extreme. We are enabled to see clearly 
enough in what work James Madison is 
engaged, but are not able to form a very 
complete idea of what the United States 
is doing in this, the formative, period of 
its existence. The general spirit of the 
times and the social life of the people are 
touched on but lightly, and some political 
events seem to have been slighted. The 
Embargo, for instance, receives compara- 
tively little notice, and has no place in 
the index, while the War of 1812 does 
not appear to have as detailed treatment 
as it deserves, 
Neither can the author be accused of 
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being that bugbear of modern historical 
scholars—a “literary historian.” His 
work cannot be regarded as likely to ap- 
peal to the general reader, either from a 
literary standpoint or through the pres- 
entation of its subject-matter. 

The book, nevertheless, gives us a suc- 
cinct account of Madison’s life and ser- 
vices to his country, and its author gives 
one the general impression of aiming at 
justice. He is in direct sympathy with 
his subject, but does not try to exalt him 
unduly. In dealing with some of the 
other characters he occasionally wanders 
from his usual course of fairness—par- 
ticularly in the case of Aaron Burr, 
whom he notes only incidentally and dis- 
misses with a few very hard names. The 
author is to be congratulated, however, 
on avoiding the appearance of anything 
sectional or partisan in his work—a thing 
difficult of accomplishment in treating of 
the much-mooted questions and events of 
the epoch with which this volume is con- 
cerned. 

J. W. W. 


By W. R. A. 
Wilson. Little, Brown §& Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 


T is rather unfair both to the author 
| and the book to hail him, as some im- 

pulsive reviewers have done, as a sec- 
ond Dumas, for this stirring, picturesque 
tale of stirring, picturesque days does not 
pretend to claim serious literary atten- 
tion. It is simply a dashing story, full 
of life and action, of love and intrigue, 
plot and counter-plot which holds the at- 
tention enthralled from first to last. Dr. 
Wilson strives merely to entertain. He 
succeeds abundantly, and the book should 
not be weighed as a serious piece of lit- 
erature. What boots it if the hero swears 
countless meaningless oaths in a wide 
assortment of languages, and the text is 
peppered with French phrases where 
English were far better? These slips of 
style are lost sight of before its really 
splendid strength and virility. And there 
is more plot in “ A Rose of Normandy ” 
—and good plot, too—than in half a 
dozen ordinary modern novels. There is 
much excellent character drawing and 
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character development, too, some true 
history—drawn obviously and frankly 
from Francis Parkman—and a vivid pic- 
ture of Quebec and the Mississippi coun- 
try at the time of Frontenaé¢ and the cou- 
reurs de bois. 

The story opens during a guillotine 
scene in Paris at the time of Louis XIV., 
and the hero, Captain Fonti, a swash- 
buckler soldier of fortune, who later de- 
velops into a man, the assistant hero, 
Pompon, the only character in the book 
that is badly overdrawn, except perhaps 
De Miron, the villain, and the associate 
hero, La Salle, the explorer, are forth- 
with introduced under sensational cir- 
cumstances. After several adventures 
and a charming glimpse of romance, the 
scenes shift to Canada, and the plot be- 
comes so thick that it almost curdles. La 
Salle, Fonti and Pompon explore the 
unknown West, the beautiful heroine, 
Renée, the “ Rose,” flits gracefully and 
sweetly through the scenes, and in the 
rugged months of conquest these people 
work out their destinies to a strongly 
dramatic and thoroughly satisfying con- 
clusion. The characters are really re- 
markably well drawn, they are individual 
and human, so that the reader lives with 
them, and this realism is the chief charm 
of the book. Were it ever so little poorer 
done, it would be melodramatic and the- 
atrical. As it is, ““A Rose of Nor- 
mandy,” as its mounting sales testify, 
will be one of the popular as well as one 
of the most wholesome books of the com- 
ing vacation days. 

W. F. D. 


Tne Roman Roav. By Zack. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


N the first of the three stories which 
| make up this volume, we read of how 

Mrs. Groot informed her eldest boy 
Roland that he was not, as was univer- 
sally believed, Mrs. Groot’s son—and of 
how Roland behaved in reference to the 
entailed property after learning the fact. 
Such a situation would seem inevitably 
painful and ugly, but it is here dealt 
with in a manner so epigrammatic and 
smart, that we have the sensation of as- 
sisting at an intellectual comedy rather 
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than at a human tragedy, and are pro- 
voked to grim smiles rather than to tears. 
The analysis of character, especially in 
the case of Mrs. Groot, of whom, among 
other things, we are told that she re- 
sembled “a locked box with nothing in- 
side but a cobweb ”—is witty—too deter- 
minedly witty; for we are led to suspect 
that the people are rather pegs on which 
to hang good things than living actors in 
a real drama. A Roman Road ran 
through the Groot village. ‘It seemed 
to image forth life, triumphant over dis- 
ease and failure.” This sentence is the 
only clew offered us of the significance of 
the story’s title, the road in no wise 
figuring in the tale. 

Among extracts from reviews on our 
author’s former works, to be found at 
the back of the book, is the dictum that 
her stories are a sure test of the literary 
intelligence of their readers. We con-: 
fess, with mortification, that our intel- 
ligence has not stood the test of “ Bal- 
ance,” the second story in the present 
collection. 

After two careful readings, we are of 


_ opinion that it is an impressionist sketch, 


—but what it is intended to represent, 
even a third reading has failed to reveal 
to us. Richard was the friend of the 
butcher’s dog—he tells us so himself— 
we also, indirectly, gather that he was 
a distinguished writer of immoral fic- 
tion. Presumably it was because of the 
nature of his fiction that Jeffrey quar- 
relled with him. But who the ill child 
was, who lived and died in the wood, 
and why Rachel lay on the rocks, and 
wept slow tears, in her sleep, remain to 
us matters of mystery. 

“ Thoughty”” is the sketch of three 
boys and one girl, known to their nurse as 
“the thoughty ones.” The adventurous 
and romantic lives that imaginative chil- 
dren inwardly live, while leading out- 
wardly decorous nursery existences, is 
what Zack would suggest to us, but her 
representation of this mental phase of 
childhood is over fantastic, and conveys 
no impression of reality. 

All in all, this new volume is little 
likely to add to its author’s reputation. 
Morbid and saddening her previous work 
has been, but there has been a quality of 
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literary sincerity and restraint in it, for 
which we search in vain in these three 
affected and exaggerated stories. 

M.S. R. 


Mors Letters or Cuartrs Darwin. A 
Record of His Work in a Series of 
Hitherto Unpublished Letters. Edited 
by Francis Darwin and A. C. Seward. 
2 Volumes Illustrated. D. Appleton 
§ Co., New York. $5.00, net. 


T is sixteen years since the “ Life and 
| Letters of Charles Darwin ” was pub- 

lished, a biography that was at once 
popular and in general satisfactory. 
The present work is supplementary, and 
to those who have read the former it will 
but strengthen the opinion there estab- 
lished that the great scientist was also a 
genial, kindly gentleman, whose devotion 
to his life-work did not spoil the natural 
sweetness of his character. Although 
this collection includes very little here- 
tofore published, it is so arranged as to 
be in itself a very complete record of his 
life, and is full of interesting revelations 
of the growth of his theories. It is 
prefaced by a chronological outline of 
his life, based on his diary and covering 
all events of public importance. 

The first chapter opens with a frag- 
ment of autobiography, ending, unfor- 
tunately, with his eleventh year! _ It is, 
however, sufficient to show the child the 
father of the man in his notice of natu- 
ral objects. It is amusing in view of the 
careful accuracy of his scientific work to 
read his confession that he was “a very 
great story-teller, for the pure pleasure 
of exciting attention and surprise.” In 
later life he achieved the same results 
without recourse to fiction, but he may 
have missed the-pleasure of his early in- 
vention. 
given, but the mass of them are to his 
scientific friends, Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, Charles Lyall, Sir J. D. Hooker, 
Huxley, Asa Gray, et al. It is forty-five 
years since Darwin and Wallace read 
their joint paper on the evolutionary 
theory before the Linnean Society, and 
it is difficult to realize what a storm was 
thereby evoked. To-day there are few 
who do not accept the theory of evolu- 


A few letters to relatives are 
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tion in general, although its details vary 
in individuals. But in 1859, when ‘“ The 
Origin of Species” appeared, the re- 
viewers flayed the author with vitupera- 
tion and ridicule. A singularly modest 
and sweet-tempered man, although for 
the greater portion of his life an invalid, 
he bore the attacks of his critics with 
wonderful equanimity. Always ready to 
accept new proofs for or against his the- 
ory, he was yet tenacious of the truth 
as he saw it. This is shown most clearly 
in his letters to Wallace and Lyall. 

Probably the most interesting serics 
is the correspondence with Sir Joseph 
Hooker, to whom these volumes are dedi- 
cated with a quotation from one of the 
letters. Their close friendship gives a 
personal touch that is sometimes lacking 
in the other series. In many of the let- 
ters Darwin refers to his ill health. 
Writing to Huxley, he says, “ Take care 
of your digestion, which means brain.” 
The editing is admirably done; very little 
is included that could have been spared 
and nothing that is not interesting. Con- 
siderable material yet remains unpub- 
lished, although we are told that this is 
all that it seems desirable to use. Taken 
in conection with the “ Life and Letters,” 
we have an adequate biography of one 
of the greatest scientists of the world’s 
history. Numerous and good illustra- 
tions and sixty pages of index add to the 
value of the work. 

F. B. T. 


Trapper Jim. By Edwyn Sandys. With 
Many Illustrations. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50, net. 


F Mr. Sandys had written nothing 
| before or writes nothing more this 

book will be sufficient to gain for him 
the friendship of all live boys who read 
it. All who enjoy out-of-door life and 
who want to know how to make the most 
of it should read the volume and learn 
what “Trapper Jim” learned from his 
cousin Ned, who knows, and tells him 
how, when and where to hunt, trap and 
fish, and how to prepare the necessary 
appliances to obtain the best results. The 
making of all sorts of traps and snares, 
the skinning of animals and curing of 
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skins; in short all of the things that 
contribute so much to the happiness of 
a real boy are not only explained as 
clearly as descriptive power can make 
them; but there are numerous illustra- 
tions which make their construction prac- 
ticable and easy. Errors of many scien- 
tific writers are pointed out in detail and 
the work shows the author to be thor- 
oughly familiar with his subjects. The 
easy, narrative style makes the book so 
interesting that the average boy will 
throw away a story of Indians or de- 
tectives or even stay home from the cir- 
cus to read it. 
F. L. W. 


THe Srece or Youtn. By Frances 
ie Little, Brown § Co., Boston. 
1.50. 


HE author of “In the Country 

God Forgot” so stamped her im- 

pression upon every reader that 
whatever she might afterward produce 
would be sure of eager, expectant atten- 
tion. One could hardly hope to see a 
duplication of that first triumph, for that 
story of Arizona life had within it al- 
most all the elements of a great story— 
the wonderful, terrible land, the deep, 
disturbing mystery, the torment of clash- 
ing loves and the strength of swift 
masterful action. ‘“ The Siege of Youth ” 
has few of these things and the “ storm 
and stress” is much more quiet and re- 
pressed. Instead of a broad, desert land 
we have a city; instead of pioneer life 
we have a newspaper office; instead of 
irrigation works and native intrigue we 
have an artist’s work and music, and 
comrades’ jealousies. 

But enough of these contrasts. ‘‘ The 
Siege of Youth” is a love story of San 
Francisco, involving three women and 
three men who after devious wanderings 
happily mate. It is what the average 
reader would call “a queer story.” If 
it attempts to teach any moral, it fails. 
If its discussions were written to be 
tangible and reasonable, the effort did 
not show in the result. The climax of 
the story reached in the young artist’s 
marrying the once bad woman is inde- 
fensible from any standpoint, whether of 
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morals or logic or any justification con- 
tained in the story itself. In short, so 
far as a mere plot is concerned, it is 
nothing or worse than nothing. But in 
atmosphere it is powerful, strong, charm- 
ing. One cannot help loving every char- 
acter in the book, for there is no villain 
and all the people are invested with such 
an air of sweetness and general goodness 
that we can forgive much of the nonsense 
the author puts into their mouths. Not 
as a story, then, but as a picture this 
work must be regarded: and a dainty, 
pretty cameo it is. 
F. B. T. 


Tue Mopern Osstactz. By Alice Duer 
Miller. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


LEVERNESS is nowadays a 

widely distributed quality, and 

women, it would seem, have re- 
ceived more than their proper half-share. 
At least, such is the impression made by 
the women writers of the day. Nor is 
the author of ‘The Modern Obstacle ” 
the least clever of her kind. There is a 
subtlety and spontaneity about the story 
which recalls to mind “ The Touchstone ” 
of Mrs. Wharton. Further, there exists 
a certain similarity of theme and a dis- 
tinct similarity of treatment between the 
two books. Both are studies of types of 
the fashionable world under unusual and 
dramatic circumstances, and both show 
admirable insight into this order of char- 
acter. 

The modern obstacle, though unnamed 
by the author, is evidently the necessity 
for money in marriages contracted by 
women brought up in the more fortu- 
nate class of society. Conscious of the 
reality of this necessity in her own na- 
ture, the heroine of Mrs. Miller’s story 
“heroically” refrains from marriage 
with the man of her choice, and drifts 
into an engagement with the insignifi- 
cant possessor of millions, whose effemi- 
nate, mosaic-like character is sketched 
with striking delicacy and charm. In- 
deed, equal felicity is shown in different 
manner with each of the various charac- 
ters of the novel. The dismissed lover, 
however, has still to be reckoned with, 
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and returning shortly before the date for 
the wedding with his rival, with sixty 
thousand dollars in cash, and with a lease 
of life ostensibly limited to six months, 
he carries off the bride in triumph. As 
a matter of fact, the curtailment of life 
to which the newly made husband looks 
forward is that of suicide, since he, too, 
realizes the impossibility of even com- 
parative poverty for such a woman as 
his wife. But in view of the fact that he 
possesses and has always possessed sixty 
thousand dollars, and that between them 
they enjoy the capability of adding to 
the income from this sum, he as a com- 
poser and she as a poetess, our sympathy 
with the couple inevitably suffers diminu- 
tion. Still, it must be conceded that Mrs. 
Miller has shown consummate skill in 
superimposing this abnormal shrinking 


from so-called poverty upon an interest-— 


ing and generally admirable character, 
as that of the heroine. There is, further, 
a mastery of the subject-matter and a 
consequent ease in the telling that is 
perennially refreshing. No one but a 
woman could have written the book, and 
what is more, only a modern woman with 
a man’s impersonal view of life added to 
feminine subtlety. 


W. W. W. 


Tue Reprietps Succession. By Henry 
Burnham Boone and Kenneth Brown. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 


ROM the point of view of the reader 

who is not a Virginian, the writers 

have depicted Virginia life with a 
reality that has no rival, and it is pre- 
cisely in this local truthfulness that the 
value of the book lies. The story itself 
is interesting enough, we follow the vari- 
ous developments of the plot from first 
to last, we like the “love part” and the 
realistic record of the hours of a city re- 
porter; but it is, after all, not so much 
the detail and design as the underlying 
insight which holds us; the faithfulness 
to Virginia nature; the clear weighing of 
Virginia qualities; the generous portrayal 
of life and manners as they exist in the 
Old Dominion of to-day. 


“‘ Eastover Court House,” the former 
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novel by these writers, was, with all its 
virtues of energy and freshness, some- 
what distorted by what seemed to be par- 
tisanship; the objectionable Southern 
trait was given an undue preponderance, 
and the book was therefore stimulating 
but somewhat prodding. In the present 
work, however, this teasing and friction 
have disappeared; fair play is the word; 
the writers have lost no force or frank- 
ness, they possess even more poignantly 
their power of critical incisiveness; but 
all is matured and strengthened by an 
ampler kindlier tone, they have become 
genial and human, and presto! their labor 
is ennobled. 

Two important qualities distinguish 
“The Redfields Succession ”: the origi- 
nality and fitness of the descriptions and 
the swift interest of the conversations. 
There is perhaps a trifle too much “ in- 
formation ” concerning horses and their 
keep, and too much veterinary senten- 
tiousness and unessential equine reminis- 
cence; a thorough course in the fiction of 
these gentlemen is really all that is nec- 
essary in order to “go in” one’s self 
raising and racing successfully the very 
proudest stock in the country. But, as 
a rule, the writers have exhibited art in 
both their enthusiasms and transitions, 
and have relied unfailingly on their own 
acute powers of observation. 

The principal characters are not al- 
ways perfectly clear of outline. True- 
man Gault, for example, seems to waver 
and change at times almost to the point of 
forfeiting his personality; and St. Clair 
as well as Virginia in a minor degree, 
undergo “ shifts” which damp familiar- 
ity and make us wary how to greet them. 
We then wonder just what relation this 
uncertainty of character development 
bears to the dual authorship. How can 
two men, no matter how much they may 
attempt to define a character, really see 
him in exactly the same light? But this 
shortcoming is not sufficiently vivid to 
rob the tale of its peculiar and decisive 
interest. 

“The Redfields Succession” is 
healthy, humorous story both aiinated 
and picturesque, and we recommend it 
not alone to Virginia lovers, but to all 
that mass of readers who are continually 
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seeking something good yet out of the 
common. jI.S.D 


ANNA oF THE Five Towns. By Arnold 
Bennett. McClure, Phillips § Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


R. Bennett has succinctly charac- 
M terized his laboriously written 

story in the few verses which pref- 
ace it: 


“ Therefore, although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I will relate the same 
For the delight of a few natural 

hearts.” 


“ Anna of the Five Towns” is, for- 
sooth, a “homely” narrative, ‘“ rude” 
in its material, and what “delight” it 
imparts will be for the “few.” The 
title of the book has the merit of stimu- 
lating curiosity. But the ‘‘ Five Towns” 
do not figure as separate municipal set- 
tings for so many stages of the famil- 
iarly designated heroine’s career. They 
are English provincial towns given over 
to the potter’s industry, which, once 
strung alone eight miles of a winding 
road, have become contiguous through 
their growth. Bursley, the “ mother” 
town, boasts a thousand years of exist- 
ence. Mr. Bennett frankly admits that 
they are ‘mean and forbidding”; that 
“nothing could be more prosaic . : 
more seemingly remote from romance”; 
yet undismayed, proceeds to declare that 
“pomance is even here—the romance, 
which, for those who have an eye to per- 
ceive it, ever dwells amid the seats of 
industrial manufacture, softening the 
coarseness, transfiguring the squalor, of 
these mighty alchemic operations.” The 
quotation is a good specimen of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s style, whose merits are on the side 
of precision and balance, with a possibly 
consequent lack of spontaneity and vivac- 
ity. 

The “romance” which is to vivify 
these squalid stretches of the Five Towns 
will not intoxicate with “delight” even 
the “ few natural hearts ” to which it is 
directed, for it is a prosaic narrative, and 
the author, in keeping his color scheme 
low, has secured his values rather than 
his audience. Anna walks, she scarcely 
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falls, in love with the personification of 
“proper,” middle-class young manhood. 
Mr. Bennett “tells” the reader things 
without always convincing him of them. 
Despite an almost painful conscientious- 
ness in giving the “color,” he does not 
“work up” the emotional leaven in his 
characters in a way to make the outcome 
a conjectured and satisfying fulfilment 
for the reader. Anna teaches Sunday- 
school, and has been for some time 
thrown into relations with its morning 
superintendent, Henry Mynors. The 
story opens with her meeting him one 
morning after the school’s close, and as 
they shake hands she “ realized for the 
first time that she was loved.” There is 
another young fellow, a good-hearted, 
awkward rustic, Willie Price, whom she 
has known for a long time. At the end 
of the book, Willie has to go to Australia, 
and they are saying good-bye. ‘“‘ As their 
eyes met in an intense and painful gaze, 
to her, at least, it was revealed that they 
were lovers.’ These perceptions of 
Anna are rather sudden to the reader, 
who would prefer to have had some ink- 
ling of the drift of things independently 
of such forthright avowal from the au- 
thor. 

Mr. Bennett shows himself a good 
historian of the Five Towns, and his 
characters and the incidents are quite in 
harmony with this potter’s terrain. But 
a large seasoning of humor, or a steadily 
cumulative interest are necessary for a 
commonplace story. Five Towns may be 
an unusual spot and a traveller might 
tarry there a day with interest. But 
when he is invited to stay for a whole 
volume, hore d’euvres or stimulants 
should strengthen the menu. 

Mr. Bennett is something of the pot- 
ter in his literary craftsmanship, in that 
he thumps and shapes his mass of cheap 
clay cleverly, but the fashioned thing is 
not too exotic in its lines nor does it hold 
what he intended it to hold. His sug- 
gestion of reserve force, which sustained 
one through the book, proves fallacious, 
and human nature, even tragedy, whether 
physical or moral, grows flat under his 
manipulations. Perhaps this is merely 
lack of the “ natural heart.” 

J. B. J, 
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DISCOURSES of 
KEIDANSKY 


By Bernard G. Richards 


N that strange world called the Ghetto wherein the chosen people 
have been subjected to live amidst all the sordidness and 
squalor of a homeless, persecuted race, there are as many 
dreamers as there are pushcart peddlers, and the one and the 
other are often the same. The spirit of prophecy is still in 

Israel, and in the crowded sweat-shops and dingy cafés are many 
visionaries who look far into the future and see the wonders that will 
be. They are ever pondering over and planning for the coming of the 
perfect state of society. Keidarisky is a young radical of the Ghetto, a 
dreamer and idealist who has found words for “the things that were 
crowding a heavy laden mind.” Many ponder, but he has managed 
to express his ideas and opinions, strange and striking, and these are to 
be found in the book of “ Discourses of Keidansky ” by Bernard G. 
Richards. Keidansky looks out upon the world from within the walls 
of the Ghetto, gives his views of it and freely pours out his heart on 
many vital problems. The world has already said much about the 
Ghetto. These utterances of Keidansky are a message from the Ghetto 
to the world. 

Keidansky is a Yiddish writer and speaker, and more than that, an idler 
and observer of life. He dreams and meditates over many things in 
connection with the Jews and the world in general, and gives the bene- 
fits of his doubts and beliefs to the friends with whom he converses. 
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Would You Delight a Child? 


THEN READ TO IT 


“WHEN THE HEART 
IS YOUNG” 


By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


Charmingly Illustrated by Harper Pennincron 


The Brooxtyn Eacte says: ‘* Probably since the days when Eugene Field stole into the 
mothers’ hearts with his precious children’s lullabies, no book of children’s verse has again appealed 
so strongly to the tender sentiments of the young."* 
Here is one of the shorter fantastic poems in the volume—there are many also of a tender and humorous nature: 


THE SONG OF THE LODTOPS 


Give me your hand, O comrade, I am slipping from off my perch, 

For the Lodtop here on the other side keeps giving a terrible lurch; 

Oh, the curse of our race is this miserable fat, and the running to avoirdupois, 
Though it seems to have nothing whatever to do with the eating of girls and boys. 


I have eaten but thirteen boys this week, with portions of maiden stew, 
And yet I am getting so terribly fat that I do not know what to do. 


Corvus: 
Oh, it’s Acigh for a steak from a jolly plump boy! 
And it’s 4o for him made into duff ! 
Now, I find that the good little boys are the best, 
For the bad little boys they are tough. 


Keep hold of my hand, O comrade, for if I should fall to the ground, 

I am sure I would burst with a loud report, and the fragments would never be found; 
But, alas, I have five little Lodtops at home who're dependent on me for food, 

And if I should burst who would bring them a boy or a sweet little girl to be stewed ? 
I have grown so fat in my latter days that I only can hide in the grass, 

And grab at the heels of the girls and the boys as the dear little innocents pass. 


Cxorvus 
So it’s Acigh for a steak from a succulent lad! 
And it’s Ao for a chop from a maid! 
I'll invite you all round to my house to sup 
When the bluebells are heard in the glade. 


From the ALBANY Ancus: ‘(fn unusual and From the Mitwauxer Journac: ‘¢ This is a 
genuinely charming book of child's verses, that are wolume of verse to delight the hearts of the young. 
really interpretative of the child mind and remin- The author seems possessed of a young heart and 
iscene of the best of Robert Louis Stevenson and has the understanding and tact to speak to the 
Eugene Field.”* hearts of other young.”* 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PRESS 1639-5692 
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Being the second volume of the series on Famous Presses 
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Massachusetts, by Stephen Daye, and for more than a generation was the sole 
representative here of the ‘‘art preservative of all arts.’ Many of the works issued 
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THE DIA 


“Tue Dirac has no superior among the literary journals 
of the country in intelligence, dignity, and weight. It has 
always treated literature with the 
utmost seriousness, and with the 
fullest knowledge. It has never 
sought by any lightness of tone or 
by the introduction of the Personal 
element to secure a large constitu- 
ency, but has addressed itself to 
thinkers, scholars, and students of 
literature.”—Tue OutLoox, New 
York, 
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every point of view unsurpassed by any other literary journal 
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American journal of literary criticism 
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current literature, 
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